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Pre-Behavioralism in Political Science 


Joun C. WAHLKE 
University of Iowa 


Presidential Address, American Political Science Association, 1978 


Political behavior research has delivered less than the “behavioral revolution” seemed originally 
to promise. A survey of recent work suggests that the reason is not its epistemological premises 
(which are accepted here) or its methodology, but (1) its unsystematic, atheoretical character and 
limited range of research topics, and (2) the erroneous conception of human nature on which 
research rests. Compared with either the established principles of modern biobehavioral science or 
the conceptions of human problems of earlier political science, political behavior research remains 
“pre-behavioral.”” 

To progress beyond this stage, political scientists must recognize and apply the basic knowledge 
about human behavior provided by the biobehavioral sciences. Two brief examples of such 
application are given: how ethological knowledge can supply a needed theoretical perspective for 
identifying political behavior problems worth studying; and how neurophysiological knowledge, 
particularly psychophysiology and psychophysics, can correct mistaken conceptions of the 


relationship between political attitudes, political words, and political actions, 


The intellectual history of the so-called 
“behavioral movement” in political science is 
by now familiar to all political scientists. How 
it began in protest against formalistic, his- 
toricist, and juristic conceptions of political 
science’s subject matter and rose to presumed 
hegemony in the discipline against the protests 
of antibehaviorists of various views needs no 
retelling here (Truman, 1955; Dahl, 1961; 
Charlesworth, 1962; Kirkpatrick, 1962; Eulau, 
1969a). Also familiar are more recent allega- 
tions by radical and ‘“‘post-behavioral’’ critics of 
political behavioralism’s biases, ‘“‘positivistic’”’ 
blindness to human values, and the “triviality”’ 
and “‘irrelevance” of its findings (McCoy and 
Playford, 1967; Easton, 1969; Spragens, 1969). 

I am concerned here, however, not with the 
history of political science but with the capa- 


1This does not mean that philosophical justifica- 


‘tion of these premises is unnecessary or that the issues 


involved in it are easy or trivial. All it means is that 
other questions are at issue here. A convenient list of 
the premises and objectives accepted here is the set 
offered by David Easton (1962, pp. 6—7) as points on 
which “most students of politics, even those unwilling 
to accept classification as behavioralists, would prob- 
ably agree”: 


1. Regularities: the assumption that “there are 
discoverable uniformities in political behavior.” 

2. Verification: the assumption that “validity 
of such generalizations about those regularities 
must be testable, in principle, by reference to 
relevant behavior.” 

3. Techniques: the assumption that “means for 
acquiring and interpreting data are problematic and 
need to be examined self-consciously.” 

4. Quantification: the assumption that mea- 
surement and quantification, where possible, rele- 


bility and performance of political behavio- 
research on its own terms. On the one hand, ` 
am convinced that accumulating scientifi. 
knowledge of political behavior is a legitimate 
worthy, and attainable goal. Yet on the othe~ 
hand, Iam concerned that, although research ir 
political behavior has supposedly captured thc 
main bastions of academic political science 
particularly in America, it does not appear tc 
be working toward its goals as effectively as i 
once promised to do. I therefore accept with. 
out further debate here the premises anc 
objectives of “the behavioral persuasion.”! | 
wish to discuss here its lack of progress and th. 
reasons for it, and to suggest what politica’ 
researchers might do about the situation. 

I do not wish to imply that all politica’ 


vant, and meaningful, are essential to interpreting 
data and verifying generalizations. 

5. Values: the assumption that “ethical evalua- 
tion and empirical analysis should be kept analy- 
tically distinct.” 

6. Systematization: the assumption that “theo- 
ry and research are to be seen as closely inter- 
twined parts of a coherent and orderly body of 
knowledge.” 

7. Pure science: the assumption that “under- 
standing and explanation of political behavior 
logically precede and provide the basis for efforts 
to utilize political knowledge in the solution of 
urgent practical problems of society.” 

9. [Interdisciplinary] integration: the assump- 
tion that “political research can ignore the findings 
of other disciplines only at the peril of weakening 
the validity and undermining the generality of its 
own results.” 
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scientists should become “political be- 
havioralists,” or that such study should domi- 
nate the discipline. Scientific explanation of 
political behavior does not take the place of 
political philosophy, analysis of political values, 
historical investigation of political events, non- 
quantitative analysis of empirical phenomena, 
or many other intellectual undertakings. On the 
other hand, the fact that political behavior 
research does not attempt to answer all ques- 
tions about government and politics does not 
justify believing that its findings are irrelevant 
to nonbehavioral political scientists whose ma- 
jor concern is not with the behavioral enter- 
prise. Indeed, the theoretical significance of 
political behavior research must be measured 
largely by the relevance of its findings to the 
concerns of other political scientists—a point to 
which we shall return in a moment. 

We are concerned here with only one aspect 
of the profession, one essential part of our 
collective task of adding to our stock of 
knowledge, namely, the empirical study of 
political behavior. My thesis is that political 
behavior research to date has worked with 
deficient and inappropriate concepts, so that it 
has not yet performed as a “‘behavioral science” 
properly speaking. Indeed, judging by its fruits 
so far, political behavior research might well be 
called a “‘pre-behavioral science.” But the genu- 
ine behavioral sciences do offer principles, 
findings, and research methods which, applied 
to the study of political behavior, can con- 
tribute to the search for more and better- 
grounded knowledge. 


I 


It is necessary first to define a bit more 
precisely the ground to be covered, for it is 
widely believed that most modern political 
science is now “behavioral.” This miscon- 
ception arises from the assumption that “‘politi- 
cal behavioralism” is identical with ‘“‘quantifica- 
tion” in political study. To be sure, quantitative 
measurement and analysis of data is a common- 
ly recognized and important characteristic of 
behavioral work on politics (see n. 1), but it is 
by no means its defining or central character- 
istic. Quantitative methods are appropriate for 
many nonbehavioral studies and are commonly 
used in them. What all so-called “behavioral” 
approaches or studies have in common that is 
definitive of their behavioral character, as Heinz 
Eulau has cogently explained, is a ‘“commit- 
ment to the individual person as the 

' empirical unit of analysis’ (1963, pp. 13—14, 
emphasis added). 
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Even without allowing for misidentification 
of much work as “behavioral” simply because it 
is quantitative, however, the predominance of a 
political-behavior orientation in political sci- 
ence is generally exaggerated, at least regarding 
quantity. A crude index lumping together what 
political scientists read along with what they 
write may be arrived at by classifying all the 
4,173 works treated in the book review section 
of the discipline’s major journal over the period 
1968—1977 into (1) political behavior works, 
(2) nonbehavioral quantitative works, and (3) 
all others. Admittedly, such a classification is 
highly subjective, and depends in most in- 
stances on the assumption that book reviewers 
report reliably the content of the works re- 
viewed: Still, the proportion of political be- 
havior work is remarkably low, averaging only 4 
percent of the total each year, and ranging from 
a high of 11 percent to a low of 2 percent. Even 
if we include those empirically oriented and 
quantitative works (such as nonbehavioral simu- 
lations, models, general methodological treatis- 
es, etc.) which are often erroneously called 
“behavioral” solely because of their quantifica- 
tion, the proportion is still not impressive: 
behavioral-cum-other-quantitative-empirical 
work averages only 8 percent of the total works 
each year, with annual proportions ranging 
from 5 to 17 percent. 

A considerably more accurate index of the 
state of research in political science, however, is 
provided by articles in The American Political 
Science Review which either report research or 
deal conceptually, theoretically, or critically 
with substantive problems for political behavior 
research. Table 1 shows that, of the 505 articles 
and research notes published in the Review 
during the period 1968—1977, 180 were politi- 
cal behavior studies, including political behavior 
methodology, and 325 were nonbehavioral. 
(The table also shows the particular field of 
political science addressed by the latter. Those 
nonbehavioral studies which are quantitative 
and empirical are included under their respec- 
tive fields.) Although political behavior research 
now occupies a much more prominent position 
than the book review survey suggested—36 
percent of the total 505 articles, nore than 
twice as many each year as for any other 
field~it is still not, by this measure, the 
majority voice of the discipline. The proportion 
of the total contributed by political behavior 
research is about one-third each year, never 
reaching more than 44 percent in any year and 
sometimes dropping as low as one-fourth. 

Political behavior research, then- measured 
in this crude way, clearly comprises a minority 
subset of the discipline. In any case, this sample 
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Table 1. Subject Matter of Review Articles and Research Notes 








Subject 1968 





Political Behavior 16 
Comparative and Foreign Government, 


Politics, Institutions, Processes 12 
Political Philosophy 6 
Positive Theory 5 
American Government, Politics, 

Institutions, Processes 5 
Public Policy and Public Administration 2 
International Relations, Law, Organization 3 
General Methodology, Techniques 2 
Other 1 
Totals 52 


1969 1970 1971 


22 22 19 
3 11 5 
90) 4 5 (1) 
4 5 8 (2) 
1 3 6 (1) 
7 2 3 
4 1 2 
0 1 0 
0 1 2 

50 (1) 50 50 (4) 





Source: American Political Science Review 62—71 (1968—1977). 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are the number of “Comments” on specific articles; they have been included in the total figure preceding them. 
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1972 
16 (2) 


7 
7 68) 
3 








= 2 SRS ini 
a 

1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 Total 

15 (1) 17 (2) 14 16 (4) 23 180 (9) 
6 14 3 5 5 71 
2 7 6 (2) 6 (1) 4 56 (8) 
3 6 (i) 16 (4) 3 2 55 (7) 
5 133) 6 4 4 54 (4) 
7) 3 4 3 7 (2) 41 (4) 
3 0 3 2 4 26 
3 1 0 2 1 11 
1 2 1 0 2 11 

45 (2) 63(6) 53(6) 41(5) 52(2) 505 (32) 
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of 180 articles will serve also as the basis for 
examining the subject matter and conceptual 
character of recent political behavior research. 


HI 


In general, individual studies measure up 
well to high technical standards of research 
design and conduct. Most political behavior 
researchers pay careful attention to sampling 
methods, operationalization of concepts, mea- 
surement of variables, testing the validity of 
findings and inferences, and so on. It is in the 
aggregate that disquieting features begin to 
appear. 


A. Unsystematic Diversity of Research Ques- 
tions. For example, these studies collectively 
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span a fairly narrow range of theoretical con- 
cerns. A breakdown of the sample of Review 
articles and of a sample of 26 introductory-level 
textbooks on political behavior (Table 2) clear- 
ly bears out the prevailing impression that 
political behavioralists tend to overspecialize in 
voting behavior (60 of the 180 Review articles 
deal with it as a principal concern). They also 
appear much readier to study the behavior (or 
apathy) of individuals in the mass than that of 
political activists and members of political 
elites, even though every political theorist since 
Plato has recognized that the activity of govern- 
ment consists overwhelmingly of actions by the 
few (51 Review articles deal with elite behavior, 
compared with 131 on aspects of “mass” 
behavior). The same breakdown also demon- 
strates the great extent to which concern with 
routine, institutionalized behavior overshadows 


Table 2. The Subject Matter of Political-Behavior Study: 
Object(s) of Inquiry and Principal Topics of Discussion in 180 Articles and 26 Books on Political Behavior 














Number of Number of 
Review Articles Discussions 
Object of Inquiry or Topic on Subject in 26 Books? 
Individual Political Behavior in General (Theory, Models, etc.) 3 nad 
Mass (Undifferentiated Individuals’) Behavior 
Political socialization 14 12 
Politicization, apathy, alienation 18 10 
Civic obedience, political support 18 7 
Political opinions, beliefs, attitudes 
In general (theory, models, etc.) 5 12 
Ideology 3 9 
Issue opinions, preferences 5 3 
Other opinions, beliefs, attitudes 6 2 
Total, political opinions, etc. 19 26 
Voting behavior 60 (9)° 14 
Unconventional (non-institutionalized) behavior 2 3 
Total, mass behavior 131 (9)¢ 72 
Behavior of Political Elites 
General, leadership 7 4 
Institutional offices, roles 
Legislative 23 NAD 
Executive, administrative 6 (1)° NAP 
Judicial 5 NAP 
Political party leaders 10 NAP 
Total, institutional offices, etc. 44 (°° 10 
Total, behavior of political elites 51 (1° 14 
Methodology 2 nab 
Totals 187 (10)° NA 





Source: American Political Science Review 62—71 (1968-1977) and 26 selected introductory-level books on 


political behavior. 
4 Originally reported in Wahlke, 1976. 
Not ascertained. 


Number exceeds total number of articles surveyed (180) because some articles deal with more than one 


topic. 
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concern with unconventional behavior, such as 
violence or social and political movements. 
(Only two articles treated these latter topics.) 

Even though there are large gaps in what it 
covers collectively, political behavior research 
still exhibits an incredible diversity of underly- 
ing guiding conceptions, and a near-total lack of 
consensus about what are the main topics for 
research, and the main subdivisions of the field. 
The headings and subheadings in the classifica- 
tion used above (Table 2) were produced by 
one person’s “‘empirical coding” of the content 
of the works classified; they are neither used in 
nor implied by any of the works surveyed. No 
two of the 26 books surveyed, for example, 
sshare more than one major section heading in 
common. The content, organization, and ar- 
rangement of chapters varies equally widely 
among them. And few of them even deal with 
more than half the topics listed, broad as they 
are. 


B. Paucity of Theoretical Concerns. A related 
characteristic of political behavior research in 
the aggregate is the paucity of its theoretical 
concerns. It rarely aims at generalization; re- 
search efforts have been confined essentially to 
case studies of single political systems, most of 
them dealing, as is well known, with the 
American system (or some part of it). Of our 
187 sample discussions of various topics in the 
Review over a ten-year period, 134 were fo 
cused entirely on American contexts and 29 on 
some other single case or system, while only 12 
could be considered general or conceptual 
beyond the single case, and only 10 even 
ventured comparison among several systems or 
cases (Table 3). 


C. Level-of-Analysis Problems. Lack of generali- 
ty, top-heavy emphasis on American politics, 
and insufficient breadth all reflect a more 
serious theoretical and conceptual deficiency in 
political research generally, its neglect of the 
‘‘level-of-analysis’’ problem. It is sometimes said 
that political behavior research is “micro-level” 
study whereas political systems or governments 
viewed institutionally call for “macro-level”? 
study. But, as Eulau has explained, “Commit- 
ment to the individual person as the 
empirical unit of analysis ... does not mean 
that research is restricted to the individual 
person as the theoretical focus of investigation” 
(1963, pp. 13, 14, emphasis added). Roles, 
groups, cultures, institutions, or other analytic 
entities may be the theoretical units of analysis 
even though individuals are the units of obser- 
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vation, i.e., the units about which data arc 
originally collected for later aggregation rel.:- 
vant to the theoretical analysis.2 The analyt:c 
distinction between the study of political bs- 
havior of individuals per se and what has been 
called “the behavioral study of politics” (Eulav, 
1962, p. 31) turns on the level of analysis 
undertaken. The difference between “macro-’ 
and “micro-level” is, of course, not categorice1 
but a matter of degree; along the continuum Lz 
an indefinite number of intermediate levels c” 
generality and complexity (Eulau, 1969b), On: 
essential mark of the theoretical and conceptue 
adequacy of research is how clearly it specific; 
its own level(s) of analysis and how clearly anv 
comprehensively it relates its principles enc 
findings to those at other levels. 

The point can be simply illustrated. Cor. 
sider, for example, the frequent studies findin,. 
that election results vary predictably witi 
changes in economic conditions (depression 
inflation, unemployment, etc.). Insofar as thes: 
studies focus on electoral outcomes, using 
various kinds of aggregate election and demo 
graphic data, they clearly operate at a level o: 
analysis closer to the “macro” than the ‘‘mi- 
cro” end of the spectrum. But to ask why this 
relationship obtains is to promote analysis 
much more “micro” in character, since it 
involves explaining the voting behavior of indi- 
viduals. Do their votes reflect personal satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction with their individual 
circumstances or with society in general? Both? 
Neither? What? Plainly, micro-level analysis will 
expand considerably our understanding of ag- 
gregate-level phenomena. 

But, by the same token, observation of the 
macro-level relationship between economic con- 
ditions and electoral outcomes ought also make 
the observer wonder, “So what?” What dif- 
ference does it make that is of interest to 
students of politics and government? One might 
speculate (hypothesize) that sizable gyrations in 
electoral outcomes over short periods both 
indicate and promote a certain kind of instabili- 
ty in the system, and thereby contribute 
toward changing it or bringing it down. One 
might also suspect that the distribution of 
material and social resources resulting from 
government policies which differ according to 
the different electoral outcomes would vary 
widely. In any case, questions like these link 
the original concern over the relationship be- 
tween economic conditions and electoral results 


2The principle being stated here is, of course, what 
is often described as “methodological individualism” 
(see Brodbeck, 1968). 


Table 3. Level of Generalization in 180 Review Articles on Political Bi 














Number of Analyses 
Mass (Undifferentiated Individual: 
Opinions, Attitudes, Beli 





































Politici- Civic 

Individual [Political zation, Obedience, ] Opinion, Issue Other 

Behavior | Sociali- Apathy, Political | Belief Opinions, Opinio 

Level of Generalization (General) | zation Alienation Support |(General) IdeologyPreferencesAttitud 
United States Only4 0 11 7 14 (10) (20) (5) (3) 
Other Single Systems 0 1 3 3 (1) a) ©) (1) 
Comparative, Multi-system> 0 0 7 1 (-) =) © © 
General, Conceptual 3 1 0 0 ( 3) (~) (©) (2) 
Vague, Ambiguous, NA 0 J 1 0 ( -) (~) (© © 
Totals 3 14 18 18 (5 (3) (5) (6) 






Political Total, 
Party _Inst’l. 
Leaders Offices} Behavior 







Level of Generalization 
United States Only 


Judicial 


5 (18) (6) (5) ( 6) 35 40 
Other Single Systems 0 ( 5) (©) ~ (4) 9 
Comparative, Multi-system? 2 (-) oO i) (-) 0 
General, Conceptual 0 (-) (©) (~) (-) 0 
Vague, Ambiguous, NA 0 (-) (—) (~) ( —) 0 

7 44 


Totals (23) (6) G) (10) 


Source: American Political Science Review 62—71 (1968—1977). 
tincludes studies of single states, regions, counties, or other American sub-systems, and analytic units (parties, i 
DIncludes studies analyzing or comparing more than one American subsystem, as well as foreign systems. 
Number of treatments exceeds number of articles (180) since some articles deal with more than one topic. 
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to concerns at a higher level of analysis, closer 
still to the “macro” end of the continuum. (For 
more detailed illustration of this particular 
substantive problem, see Arcelus and Meltzer, 
1975; and Goodman and Kramer, 1975.) 

This illustration also suggests another point 
about levels of political analysis which is almost 
universally neglected in political behavior re- 
search: political inquiry is rooted toward the 
“macro” end of the continuum, since it is there 
that the common subject matter uniting all 
political scientists is defined. Traditionally, the 
initial, orienting curiosity of political scientists, 
as of political philosophers before them, was 
about ‘“‘macro-level” questions concerning 
properties, attributes, or performances of politi- 
cal systems—stability and change in govern- 
ments and polities, pursuit and attainment of 
normative goals (justice, quality, order, etc.), 
and many others. A political researcher can tell 
what aspects or elements of individual behavior 
are worth examining only by their ultimate 
bearing on such matters at higher levels of 
analysis. What Fred I. Greenstein once said of 
political scientists studying political socializa- 
tion applies a fortiori to the student of political 
behavior more generally (Greenstein, 1970, p. 
978): 

He ought to orient himself self-consciously to 

the ends of [the behavior he is studying]. In 

“moving back” from the normal preoccupation 

of political scientists with system-functioning in 

order to examine the antecedents of behavior in 

political systems, he needs to be constantly 
guided by models and conceptions of that from 
which he is moving back. He cannot merely 
conceive of his work as an appendage to the 
“basic” study of human development. 


Or, to use Heinz Eulau’s terms, only if we are 
guided by curiosity about “the behavior of 
collectives” of a certain sort do we have any 
reason to get curious about particular aspects or 
elements of “‘the behavior of individuals in 
collectives” (Eulau, 1969b, p. 3). 

Such an approach reveals why political 
behavior research is often criticized for being 
“too behavioral.” We can roughly classify the 
analyses in our sample of 180 Review articles 
according to the conceptual linkages they make 
or assume, distinguishing them according to 
whether or not they include analysis at the 
political system (or subsystem) level, the level 
of individual behavior, and/or the level of 
antecedents or causes of individual behavior. 
(This distinction is not based purely on level of 
analysis, since some of the commonly examined 
antecedents or correlates of individual behavior 
are in fact contextual or other properties of 
larger political and social systems, while others, 
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such as psychological factors, are more “‘micro- 
level” than the individual behavior they ex- 
plain. But the logic of explanation in the 
following discussion makes it convenient ‘o 
lump both sorts of variables together here.) On 
this basis (Table 4), we find that only 15 of the 
187 analyses in those studies make or suggest 
linkages between all three of these levels (lines 
1—4 in the table); 163 of them totally omit 
reference to concepts or problems at any 
analytic level higher than the acting individual 
(lines 9—10), and, of these, 21 are purely 
descriptive, relating individual behavior to no 
antecedents or lower-level concepts or problems 
(line 10). Five of the others vaguely allude io 
political-system or political-process concepts or 
problems without explicitly identifying the 
higher-level concepts or variables concerned 
(lines 3, 4, and 6). Three analyses deal exclu- 
sively with (nonpolitical) antecedents or causes 
of individual political behavior without discuss- 
ing the behavior in question (line 11). And two 
of them leave vague and unspecified the nature 
of that behavior (lines 4 and 7). 

We can get a more concrete picture by 
examining the concepts and variables with 
which these works deal. Table 5 arrays the 
principal ones (hardly all of them!) in a format 
matching the logical relationships just de- 
scribed, i.e., grouping together those having to 
do with system properties or attributes (part 
A), those defined in terms of individual be- 
havior (part B), and those having to do with 
causes or antecedents of individual behavior 
(part C). They have been further grouped 
within each of these parts more or less accord- 
ing to their location on the ‘“‘micro-macro-level” 
continuum. For example, selection of govern- 
ment personnel, or the character of authority 
and power relations (items 9 and 10 in part A) 
are in a sense “prior to,” i.e., more ‘“‘micro- 
level’ than, say, political stability or political 
integration (items 1 and 2 in part A). Similarly, 
political motivations or ideological orientations 
(items 9—d and 9—c in part B) are prior to 
more explicit variables of political role per- 
formance (item 1). Despite some incon- 
sistencies, ambiguities, and uncertainties, ard 
allowing for the placement of contextual vari- 
ables discussed earlier, one can think of Table 5 
as displaying the “micro-macro-level” contin- 
uum in finer detail, running from item 6 of 
Table 5—c at the “micro” end to item 1 of 
Table 5—a at the “macro” end. 

Viewed as a whole, this list reinforces the 
impression just sketched of the unsystematic 
character of political behavior research. Such 
system and order as does appear in the grouping 
and arrangement of entries in the table has been 
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Table 5. Concepts and Variables Used (or Implied) in 180 Review Articles on Political Behavior 








System Properties, 
Attributes, Variables 
(Corresponds roughly to 
Level 3 in Table 5) 


1. Political Stability: 


Civil Strife 
Party change 
Personnel Circulation 


2. Integration of Political 


3. 


11. 
12. 


Community 
Political Structure: 


Composition of political 


groups 
Character/level of party 
competition 


. Representativeness of 


Government 


. Accountability of 


Government 


. Coalition Formation 
. Policy Outcomes, 


Consequences) 


. Policy Outputs: - 


Legislative Decisions 

Administrative-agency 
decisions 

Judicial decisions 

Party platforms 


. Selection of Government 


Personnel: 
Election outcomes 


. Authority/Power 


Relationships 
Agenda Building 


Character of Political 
Discussions: 
Level/tone 
*Compromise/bargaining 








B. Individual Political Behavior 
(Corresponds roughly to Level 
2 in Table 5) 


1. Political Role Performance 
Elite): 
Style, power-orientation 
Roll-call voting 
Other political decisions: 
allocation of campaign funds 


2. Political Activism, Ambition 
(Elite): : 
Office-seeking 
3. Non-Institutionalized Behavior: 
Riot, Protest, Demonstration 
Participation 
Demand-making: Complaint, 
Petition 


4. Civic Role Behavior 
General Citizen Participation 
(Scale) 
Voting: participation 
candidate choice 
referenda choices 


5. Political Action Orientations 
Potential for political violence 
Potential for riot participation 


6. Political Support: 

Political trust/distrust 

Legitimacy orientations 

Trust/support/approval for 
regime, authorities, 
institutions 

Support for democratic rules 

Support for reformist action 


7. Disengagement (Exit), Apathy, 
Attention 


8. Political Communication: 
Media exposure/usage 
Information sources 
Engagement in political 

discussion 

9. Political Cognitions and Per- 

ceptions, Cognitive/A ffective: 
a. Political Interest, Knowledge, 
Awareness 
b. Evaluations of, Preferences for: 
Government, Government 
Effectiveness 
Authority figures, officials 
Power, influence, authority 
Political roles, offices 
Political parties 
Candidates 
Political problems, issues, 
policies 
Groups 
Community sentiment 
Political events (e.g., riots) 





C. Bases and Antecedents of 


Individual Political Behavior 
(Corresponds roughly to Level 1 in 
Table 5) 


1. Bases of Conscious Decision, Choice 
Utility maximization calculations 
Relative deprivation/gratification 
Satisfaction with economic situa- 

tion (past, present, future) 


2. Identifications, Reference Groups: 
Race, racial militance 
Religion 
Political party 
Allegiance to dissident groups 


3. General (Social) Orientations, 
Attitudes, Predispositions: 

Tendency toward Conformity/ 
Deviation 

Social (and political) misanthropy 

Value priorities 

Holist/localist conceptions of 
world 


4. Habit 


5. Personality, Character: 
Sense of personal efficacy 
Self esteem 
Achievement need, need inviolacy 
Group hostility 
Anomie 


Social-psychological maladjustment: 


social inferiority 
social competence 


6. Individual Psychic Developmental 
Structure/Process: 
(Phylogenetically fixed) develop- 
mental states (Piaget, Kohlberg) 
Biological pre-programming 
Schema-processing 
Spatial archetypes 
Cognitive balance/dissonance 


7. Events (Idiosyncratic): 
Catastrophe, War 
Ecological incidents 
Economic conditions, changes 


8. Daily-life Experiences: 
Discrimination 
Emotional experiences in political 
groups 
Marijuana usage 
Political experience (past) 


9. Political Context: 
Form of government Cocal) 
Election system, ballot type 


Party structure: balance, competition 

Recruitment system: volunteerism 

Electoral-district type (1-member, 
e.g.) 

Prevailing political culture, opinions 

Workload of government agencies 





1979 


Table 5. (continued) 








A. System Properties, 
Attributes, Variables 
(Corresponds roughly to 
Level 3 in Table 5) 


B. Individual Political Behavior 
(Corresponds roughly to Level 
2 in Table 5) 


c. Ideological Orientations: 


Left-right, liberal-conservative 


Radicalism, extremism 


Authoritarianism, egalitarian- 


ism 

Political style orientations: 
generalist/particularist 
moralist/pragmatist 

d. Political Motivations, 
Predispositions: 
Sense of representation 
. Sense of civic duty 

Sense of political efficacy 

Power satisfaction (sense of 
possession) 

Political alienation: 
Powerlessness 
Normlessness 

Civic tolerance 
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C. Bases and Antecedents of 


Individual Political Behavior 
(Corresponds roughly to Level 1 in 
Table 5) 


10. Socioeconomic Context: 
Community size 
Organizational development 
Economic Development: 

Industrialization 

Urban-rural balance 

Econ. dependency 
Race-, class-structure 


11. Family Experiences: 
Parents’ political identity, 
activity, attention, opinions 
Authority structure (roles, 
authority models) 
Affective relationships 


12. (ndividual’s) Socio-Cultural 
Background: 





Policy-thinking modes: 


Sex—Age—Marital status 


Instrumental attitudes Nation, Region, State, Local 
(toward politics, community, neighborhood 
government) Race—Ethnic group, Tribe 

personal/political Affiliations: 


good-government/ 
benefits orientation 
people-helping/ 
community-serving 
Bandwagon/underdog 


orientation 


Friendship preferences 
(political /nonpolitical) 





Religion, religious attendance 
Organizational (union, etc.) 
Friendships, location of friends 

Education: Level, Type, Political 
content 

Social status: Subjective social class 
Urban-rural-metro origins/residence 
Income, home ownership 
Occupation, employment status 
Mobility: geographic, social 





Source: American Political Science Review 62—71 (1968—1977). 


imposed by the classifier: few articles deal 
systematically with more than a handful of the 
concepts listed. Many deal with them in a 
different logical fashion from that suggested by 
the table. And some, in fact, reverse the order 
of dependence-independence suggested there. 
The frequent allegation of “lack of relevance” 
of political behavior research, as well as its 
relative theoretical immaturity, is borne out by 
the small number of “end variables” of political 
inquiry shown in part A of the table, and by 
the fact (not apparent from the table itself) 
that these are in almost all instances treated in 
unoperationalized fashion and not formally 
recognized as “dependent variables.” 

The most theoretically significant relation- 
ships dealt with in research are those between 
one or another variable (or small subset of 
them) from the individual-behavior set (part B 
of the table) with some one or a few from the 
causes or antecedents listed in part C. This is 


appropriate when the objective is to explain 
individual political behavior. But the choice of 
variables to be examined (both dependent and 
independent) rarely relates to any recognized 
body of “‘middle-range,” let alone more com- 
prehensive theory. Research all too often looks 
only at relationships between individual-be- 
havior variables (i.e., only those in part B of the 
table), treating them now as dependent, now as 
independent, without reference to larger ques- 
tions or fundamental explanations. 

The prevailing atheoretical character of most 
political behavior research is indicated by the 
extent to which concepts and variables are no 
more than brute-empirical operational defini- 
tions virtually devoid of conceptual content. 
Indeed, few bodies of research literature in the 
social sciences more clearly support the indict- 
ment made by several prominent psychologists 
of “the laissez-faire intellectualism of the opera- 
tional definition”: 
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Operational definitionalism . provided a 
methodological justification for the scientist 
not to stray beyond a highly narrow, if reliable 
base. One could follow a single method in 
developing data and be “pure,” even if this 
purity were more associated with sterility than 
virtue (Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, and 
Sechrest, 1966, p. 172). 


D. Preoccupation with Attitudes, Neglect of 
Behavior. But the most striking and important 
characteristic of the concepts and variables 
presented in Table 5, especially those of indivi- 
dual behavior (part b), is that they are not 
really “behavioral” at all, strictly speaking, but 
“attitudinal” or “mentalistic.” This is most 
obvious in the case of political cognitions and 
perceptions (item 9, Table 5—b) which alone 
make up well over half the entries in the list of 
individual-behavior variables. It is also true of 
the concepts of political-action orientation, 
political support, and disengagement/attention 
(items 5, 6, and 7, Table 5—b). Of all the 
concepts and variables used to describe, classify 
and measure individual behavior, only those 
under the headings of political role perfor- 
mance, political activism, noninstitutionalized 
behavior, civic role behavior, and political 
communication (items 1—4, 8, Table 5—b) are 
genuinely behavioral. In short, most of the 
variables of individual political behavior investi- 
gated by political behavior research are not 
conceived in behavioral terms at all, but are 
defined as entities whose existence and char- 
acter can only be indirectly inferred, never 
empirically established. The point has been 
forcefully stated by Przeworski and Sprague 
(1971, p. 183): 


The reasoning of a psychometrician is essential- 
ly inductive. If a set of observable phenomena 
is found to covary, it is treated as a function of 
some underlying trait. The observable behaviors 
are treated as “items” or “indicators,” and an 
extensive metatheory of error and dimensionali- 
ty underlies the item analysis approach. Sub- 
stantive theory enters this kind of measurement 
only through the back door: ... The world ofa 
psychometrician is elusive—intelligence, domi- 
- nance, authoritarianism, efficacy, and fatalism 
are all terms directly unobservable, somewhat 
overlapping, and theoretically independent. 


Moreover many, if not most, of the variables 
which appear to be conceived in terms of 
genuine behavior are in actual research not 
approached in behavioral terms. Even in voting 
behavior research, which deals with behavioral 
dependent variables as much as any field of 
political behavior study, indexing the individual 
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behavior with direct empirical referents is the 
rare exception.? In many cases what is observed 
is some aggregate record, such as county voting 
returns, from which inferences are made to the 
individuals composing the group, a procedure 
which, as is well known, can sometimes lead 
analysts into the trap of fallacious ecological 
inference. 

The most common referent of behavioral as 
of attitudinal variables, however, is the indivi- 
dual’s self-report of actions performed or in- 
tended. One expert estimate not long ago was 
that “some 90 percent of social science research 
is based upon interview and questionnaires” 
(Webb, Campbell, Schwartz and Sechrest, 1966, 
p. 1). In our sample of 180 Review articles, 13T 
of the 187 analyses reported rest partially or 
entirely on such data (Table 6). Of these 59 are 
original reports of survey data and 65 report 
secondary analyses.* 


30ne such exception is a study in which the traces 
of individuals’ ballot marking in a referendum were 
observed and recorded during the process of counting 
ballots (Mueller, 1969). In an even rarer type of study, 
researchers examined administrators’ behavior toward 
militant citizens by actual observation of administra- 
tive-agency personnel dealing with their clients (Fain- 
stein and Fainstein, 1976). 


4As the following table shows, over half the 
secondary analyses use SRC/CPS data from the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political and Social Re- 
search (38 articles), but a substantial number (15) is 
based on such other familiar political data sets as those 
which produced the Almond-Verba (1963) study of 
The Civic Culture or the Verba and Nie (1972) study 
of participation, or on data from commercial polls (12 
articles based on AIPO, NORC, and similar data). 





Number of Articles 
Using Data for 
Original Secondary 

Data Sets Used Analysis Analysis 
Various SRC/CPS 

(University of Michigan) 2 38 
Verba-Nie Participation 

Study, 1967 0 1 
Butler and Stokes, Great 

Britain, 1963 0 2 
Almond-Verba Five-Nation 

Study 0 7 
SRC/SERS (University of 

North Carolina) 0 2 
SRC High School Seniors/ 

Parents Study (Jennings 

and Niemi) 5 0 


McClosky Minnesota and 
U.S. Ideology and 


(continued next page) 


=o 





1979 


Nothing manifests more clearly the ‘“mis- 
taken belief in the operational definition of 
theoretical terms” mentioned earlier (Webb, 
Campbell, Schwartz and Sechrest, 1966, p. 3) 
than this use of survey data. It was, indeed, 
expressly that which Campbell and his associ- 
ates had in mind: 


The corkscrew convolutions of the maze of 
behavior were ironed, by definitional fiat, into 
a two-dimensional T-maze. To define a social 
attitude, for example, solely by the character of 
responses to a list of questionnaire items is 
eminently legitimate—[but] almost everything 
we know about attitudes is also suspect because 
the findings are saturated with the inherent 
tisks of self-report information. One swallow 
does not make a summer; nor do two “strongly 
agrees,” one “disagree,” and an “I don’t know” 
make an attitude or a social value (Webb, 
aoe Schwartz and Sechrest, 1966, p. 


E. Mentalistic Conceptions of Attitude. Unfor- 
tunately, reliance on verbal self-reports about 
internal mental processes as well as about overt 
nonverbal behavior is not simply the accidental 
by-product of a methodological tactic. It rests 
on a conception of the behavioral dynamics of 
human actors borrowed largely, and in over- 
simple fashion, from cognitive social psycholo- 
gy. Besides the premise of methodological 
individualism, political behavioralism also gen- 
erally accepts the Weberian conception of 


(footnote 4, continued) 








Number of Articles 
Using Data for 
Original Secondary 
Data Sets Used Analysis Analysis 
Political Values Study 0 2 
Nine-nation Political Elites 
Study 0 1 
Opinion Research 
Corporation Polls 0 i 
AIPO Polls 0 4 
NORC Polls 0 4 
Great Britain SSRC Polls 0 1 
California Polls 0 1 
Japan Polls 0 1 
Miscellaneous others §28 0 
Totals 592 65 





Source: American Political Science Review 62—71 
(1968-1977). 


®8Two surveys used in two articles each; one survey 
used in four articles. Total number of surveys used in 
original analyses other than SRC/CPS and Jennings- 
Niemi SRC/CPS High School Seniors and Parents 
Study is therefore 48. Total including these is 55. 
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behavior and action according to which the 
understanding of human behavior, as distin- 
guished from the understanding of behavior of 
nonhuman animals or inanimate objects, re- 
quires the intellectual method which Max 
Weber called verstehen (Weber, 1947). That is, 
to understand any human action one must 
know its “meaning? to the actor, i.e., the 
actor’s reasons, rationale, motivations, and cog- 
nitive picture of the situation. 

But judging from their research, political 
behavioralists have implicitly added a corollary 
assumption which is not necessarily part of 
Weber’s viewpoint, that only actions which are 
“meaningful” in this sense are involved in social 
and political life. Every politically relevant 
action (or failure to act) is assumed to grow out 
of (be caused by) some self-conscious intellec- 
tual act (cognition, emotion, desire, belief, and 
so on). At the same time it is taken for granted 
that the individual person is consciously aware 
of inner mental processes and can directly 
report on them on suitable occasions. The inner 
(causal) attitude is by definition isomorphic 
with the action it effects. The relationship 
between the verbalization of that inner attitude 
and the “objective” attitude itself can be 
assumed to be one-to-one, provided questions 
are not ambiguously phrased and interviewers 
are alert to respondents’ deliberate attempts to 
misinform or mislead. And therefore, assuming 
such care is taken, we can confidently expect 
the relationship between self-reported attitudes 
and resulting behavior (or, as is often the case, 
self-report of that) to be equally isomorphic. 

This is, of course, a grossly oversimplified 
sketch of the situation. The frequent incorpora- 
tion of Freudian concepts—libidinous drives, 
superego suppression of ego urges, displaced 
hostilities, and so on—drastically modifies the 
picture, but not so much as might first appear. 
Freudian entities are just as ‘“‘mentalistic’” or 
unobservable empirically as more surface-level 
rational opinions and beliefs. Just as psycho- 
analysts analyze verbal expressions to infer 
inner feelings, social scientists administer multi- 
ple-item scales and subject them to increasingly 
sophisticated statistical analysis, such as latent 
structure analysis and multi-dimensional scal- 
ing, to elicit verbal responses and infer inner- 
most attitudes, many of them (like authoritari- 
anism, for example) closely related to the 
province of psychoanalysis. Both procedures 
assume that a verbal account is faithful to an 
empirically inaccessible mental state, if correct- 
ly interpreted. 

Despite rigorous empiricism and method- 
ological individualism, then, and despite minor 
variations in the particular version of the model 
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they use, political behavioralists still work from 
a dualistic, half-empirical half-metaphysical 
conception of the human individual, in which 
the body is governed by inner mental impulses 
which lead to chosen destinations and goals. 
“Explanation” of overt political actions, thus 
envisaged, primarily entails reading the mind to 
discover action-shaping political attitudes and 
thoughts. Inadvertently, political behavior re- 
search has thus become steadily more preoccu- 
pied with explaining the variance in attitudinal 
dependent variables and has progressively lost 
sight of the more genuinely behavioral varia- 
tions which constitute the material essence of 
politics and government. 

Even though the basic concept, “attitude,” 
is ordinarily conceived as a “predisposition” to 
respond uniformly to a broad range of different 
stimuli or questions (Campbell, 1963), the level 
of abstraction of attitudinal variables in re- 
search is frequently not much higher than that 
of the behavioral variables they purport to 
explain. Voting choices, for example, are ex- 
plained by candidate image or evaluation, by 
attitudes towards the candidates’ party labels, 
and so on. Attitudes of political support or 
nonsupport are expected to explain obedient, 
rebellious, or subversive activity. Indeed, a 
former president of the American Association 
for Public Opinion Research has recently sug- 
gested that “what has been found wanting [in 
explanation of behavior by attitudes] is the 
way so much attitude research has been con- 
ducted with .. . reliance on attitude scales of an 
unwarranted high order of generality and ab- 
straction” (Crespi, 1977, p. 294, emphasis 
added), 

It is no new discovery that the correlation 
between attitudes and predicted behaviors, even 


at the lowest levels of abstraction, has ranged in 
actual research results from negligible to nil. As 
early as 1934 a classic study by LaPiere 
reported that the prejudiced attitudes self-re- 
ported by several hundred or so innkeepers and 
restauranteurs were almost invariably contra- 
dicted by their seemingly unprejudiced overt 
behavior towards oriental patrons (LaPiere, 
1934). Related problems at a wholly attitudinal 
level were extensively discussed by Philip Con- 
verse in a series of works arguing that many of 
the issue-opinion and ideological attitudes re- 
ported in survey research on American voting 
behavior were essentially “‘non-attitudes,” in 
that intercorrelation or ‘‘constraint’”? among 
particular components of the alleged ideological 
orientations was too low to predict one from 
another of them in about 80 percent of the 
cases (Converse, 1964a, 1964b, 1970). Perhaps 
the most striking evidence of the inadequacy of 
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attitudes as ordinarily conceived to explain 
behavior is the still largely neglected study by 
Stanley Milgram which sought to explain obedi- 
ence to authoritative directives by asking sub- 
jects in an experiment to administer what they 
believed to be lethal dosages of electric shock 
to supposed other subjects. Their observed 
behavior ran spectacularly contrary to norms 
and attitudes which not only they themselves 
but also psychiatrists and other observers be- 
lieved would control their behavior (Milgram, 
1974). 

Such evidence and such occasional expres- 
sions of skeptical concern have had little effect 
on political behavior research, however. To be 
sure, Converse’s discussion of ‘‘non-attitudes’> 
generated a flurry of concern over the nature of 
opinions on political issues, but the-response as 
often as not has been not more careful investi- 
gation of the attitude-behavior relationship but 
further preoccupation with and reification of 
the “attitudes” which Converse has called into 
question (Pierce and Rose, 1974). But beyond 
that, one finds only the barest recognition of 
the problem on only the rarest occasions. Only 
one of the articles in the sample of 180 Review 
articles (Sullivan and O’Connor, 1972) explicit- 
ly recognized it as a general problem, going so 
far as to refer readers to one of the more 
important works on the subject (Wicker, 1969). 


F. Summary. In sum, in spite of the technical 
and methodological expertise found in individu- 
al projects of political behavior research, col- 
lectively they exhibit two serious conceptual 
shortcomings which severely hamper their ca- 
pacity to obtain theoretically (or practically) 
significant results. First, they are not anchored 
in macro-level political theory. That is, research 
on political behavior is not oriented by an 
awareness of fundamental questions about the 
polity or its citizens, nor does it link up 
findings about individual behavior to any such 
concerns, whatever the original motivation for 
the research. Second, they rely on a deficient 
general behavioral theory, on what earlier poli- 
tical philosophers would call a flawed concep- 
tion of human nature and modern biobe- 
havioral scientists would call an inadequate and 
erroneous model of the functioning individual 
human organism, In both respects, although in 
different senses, the condition of political 
behavior research can be accurately described as 
““pre-behavioral.” 


1H 


Remedying these deficiencies calls for more 
than a little additional random borrowing of a 
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few more terms and ideas from a few more 
behavioral sciences besides social psychology. It 
requires surmounting our “biobehavioral il- 
literacy.”5 That is, it calls for learning in some 
detail the knowledge about human behavior 
offered by the “hard science” behavioral disci- 
plines as well as that offered by the “softer” 
brands of psychology. It is worth emphasizing 
that what these disciplines have to offer is 
knowledge about human behavior, findings 
about how the human organism works as valid 
and reliable as other natural science knowledge 
about other phenomena. Political scientists 
ignore that knowledge at their peril; they rest 
their work on flimsier, less scientific and 
untestable pseudo-theories and models of hu- 
man behavior at the risk of talking utter 
nonsense about political behavior. The people 
whom political scientists study are, after all, no 
more exempt from the laws of behavioral 
dynamics than from the laws of gravity. 

The desired relationship between political 
science and the biobehavioral sciences is analo- 
gous to the relationship between astronomy on 
the one hand and physics and chemistry on the 
other. Astronomers know that all the relevant 
laws of physics and chemistry apply to all 
celestial phenomena just as they do to other 
physical phenomena. Astronomers do not look 
to the more basic sciences for suggestive analo- 
gies or novel conceptions to titillate their 
imaginations into creating novel, ad hoc hy- 
potheses and theories uniquely applicable to 
planets, stars, and galaxies. They look for 
established principles about the behavior of all 
matter from which they can logically deduce 
hypotheses about heavenly bodies in particular, 
And they also take care in their work to see 
that none of their assumptions, postulates, or 
hypotheses, from wherever derived, contradict 
such basic principles. In the same way, the 
biobehavioral sciences must be recognized as 
“basic” to the study of political behavior, and 
what they tell us about the mechanisms and 
principles governing human behavior must 
guide our hypothesizing and theorizing about 
political behavior. 

We cannot spell out here how political 
scientists might go about applying basic bio- 
behavioral knowledge in their research. But we 
may get some rough ideas by glancing at some 
of the tentative steps already being taken in this 
direction. One is what is commonly called 
“biopolitics’; the other is the application of 


5The term is paraphrased from Albert Somit’s 
comments on several occasions lamenting our “‘bio- 
logical illiteracy.” 
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psychophysiological and psychophysical con- 
cepts and methods to the study of political 
attitudes now going on primarily in the Labora- 
tory for Behavioral Research in the Department 
of Political Science at Stony Brook. 

Insofar as the term “biopolitics’” connotes a 
special, esoteric subfield of study, it is an 
unfortunate misnomer. “‘Biopolitics” is better 
seen as providing a perspective applicable to the 
entire field, attempting to view human social 
and political affairs in the light of Darwinian 
evolutionary biology. Most writers on “biopoli- 
tical’? subjects, however, draw more heavily on 
modern ethology than on evolutionary biology 
per se.® 

Although homo sapiens sapiens is one of the 
animal species least studied by ethologists, what 
they have learned about other species applies to 
human beings also. Especially important is the 
principle stated by Konrad Lorenz (1965) in a 
discussion of Darwin’s work: 


... Darwin was fully aware of a fact which, 
though simple in itself, is so fundamental to 
biological behavior study that its rediscovery 

. is rightly considered the starting point of 
ethology. 

This fact, which is still ignored by many 
psychologists, is quite simply that behavior 
patterns are just as conservatively and reliably 
characteristic of species as are the forms of 
bones, teeth, or any other bodily structures. ... 
That behavior patterns have an evolution exact- 
ly like that of organs is a fact which entails the 
recognition of another: that they also have the 
same sort of heredity (pp. xii~—xiii, emphasis 
added). 


Most of us are aware of many examples of the 
kind of species-characteristic, ‘“‘pre-pro- 
grammed” behavior patterns which the etholo- 
gists have in mind: the stylized nest-building of 
Baltimore orioles, the courtship dances of 
bower birds, the ritualized mate-seeking and 
domicile-building of beavers, submissive grovel- 
ing and baring of the throat by dogs or wolves 
toward their more dominant conspecifics, to 
name but a few. 


6The first political science usage of the term was in 
the title of an article by Lynton K. Caldwell (1964), 
but the word became familiar only after publication of 
Thomas Landon Thorson’s book of that title (1970). 
As W. J. M. Mackenzie has noted, the word was 
actually coined earlier by Morley Roberts (1938), in 
an organic corporate analogy of the body politic to a 
biological organism, and then “independently rein- 
vented” later (Mackenzie, 1975, p. 297n). A bibli- 
ography of the literature of biopolitics is provided by 
Peterson (1976) and Somit (1976, pp. 279—330). 
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Social scientists, however, except for those 
few identified with “‘biopolitics,’ shy away 
from this principle, refusing to admit its appli- 
cability to human behavior. As Niko Tinbergen, 
the Nobel Prize-winning ethologist observed, 
criticizing “‘the almost universal misconception 
that the causes of man’s behavior are quali- 
tatively different from the causes of animal 
behavior,” 


somehow it is [falsely] assumed that only the 
lowest building-stones of behavior, such as 
impulse flow in peripheral nerves, or simple 
reflexes, can be studied with neurophysiological 
or, in general, objective methods, while be- 
havior as an integrated expression of man as a 
whole is the subject matter of psychology. 
Somehow it is assumed that when, in investigat- 
ing behavior, one climbs higher and higher in 
the hierarchical structure, ascending from re- 
flexes or automatisms to locomotion, from 
there to the higher level of consummatory acts, 
and to still higher levels, one will meet a kind of 
barrier bearing the sign, “Not open to objective 
study; for psychologists only” (Tinbergen, 
1969, p. 205). 


The reason most commonly offered by 
social scientists for rejecting this important 
principle is that the human being is a cultural 
and not an “instinctual” animal. But this 
argument dodges the main issue. In the words 
of Rene DuBos (1968, pp. 40, 68): 


Culture is an expression of man’s response to 
the physical and human environment. These 
responses take the form of behavioral patterns 
and emotional relationships as well as the 
development of utilitarian objects.... 

Considered broadly, evolution always in- 
volves learning from experience. The learning 
may take place by storage of genetic informa- 
tion by chromosomes, by accumulation of 
knowledge and skills in the individual organism, 
or by transmission of practices and wisdom in 
institutions or in society as a whole. 


Political scientists need not argue dog- 
matically about which patterns of human be- 
havior are uniquely “genetic” and which are 
uniquely “‘cultural.” They need simply to 
recognize the inseparable interdependence of 
both, and to distinguish those cases where 
people are behaving in ways characteristic of all 


human organisms acting in similar circum- 


stances from cases in which their behavior is 
better described as distinctively individual re- 
sponses, i.e., behavior different from what 
might be observed or expected of other indivi- 
duals responding to similar stimuli in similar 
circumstances. Instead of arguing about learn- 
ing or inheritance, nature or nurture, genetics 
or culture, political scientists can more profit- 
ably observe political phenomena carefully, 
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identify and describe accurately whatever wide- 
spread patterns of behavior they detect, and ask 
to what extent those patterns embody the kind 
of species-characteristic, pre-programmed be- 
havior studied by ethologists. In other words, 
the investigator of political behavior should 
apply ethological principles first as working 
hypotheses about fundamental behavioral 
mechanics, as directives for future research. 
Ethology is a source of questions to be asked, 
not answers to questions political scientists 
have not yet formulated, let alone asked. To 
demand to know, “What great and illuminating 
truth about mankind follow[s] from our reali- 
zation of his having evolved?” is, as Sir Peter 
Medawar (1976) has said, to put the question 
wrongly: 
It is, indeed, not a grand ethological revelation 
that the scientist should seek from his aware- 
ness of the evolutionary process, but rather an 
enlargement of the understanding made pos- 
sible by a new or wider angle of vision, a clue 
here and an apt analogy there, and a general 
sense of the evolutionary depth in contexts in 
which it might otherwise be lacking (pp. 
497-98). 


As illustration, consider one of the most 
striking but least examined sets of political 
behavior phenomena which does suggest the 
working of the pre-programmed behaviors stu- 
died by ethologists: the ubiquity of warfare in 
human history. First, from an ethological per- 
spective, one must conclude that war is statis- 
tically “normal,” in that at any given time there 
is either the actuality or probability of war 
somewhere in the world. Second, very little of 
the lethal and violent behavior manifested by 
those participating in the complex social and 
political-action pattern we call war is explain- 
able as the result of some ‘instinct of aggres- 
sion” peculiar to the individual war-makers, or 
even of some aggressive urge “pre-programmed” 
into all people. On the contrary, the evidence is 
overwhelming that 


the human attributes that underlie organized 
group violence probably have very little to do 
with the capacity to get angry at someone. 
Instead, paradoxically, war depends on the 
cooperative, group-bonding, authority-accept- 
ing aspect of human nature. Consequently it is 
likely that group aggression has very different 
motivational bases than individual-versus-indivi- 
dual fighting, although the two may overlap in 
some situations (Alcock, 1978, pp. 24—285). 


Several more directly political working 
hypotheses are suggested by this capsule ac- 
count. One concerns the nature of the groups at 
war. To oversimplify, apparently the phenome- 
non we call war is by definition distinguished 


» 
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from all other forms of violent intergroup 
human conflict by being a contest between 
“polities,” or “political communities.” Such 
communities (which resemble what some eth- 
ologists have called “pseudo-societies,” in that 
they tend to become semi-discrete breeding 
populations) are distinguished in terms of dif- 
ferences between members’ conflict behavior. 
Within polities, ultimate violence between per- 
sons or groups is suppressed or severely in- 
hibited. Against “outsiders,” however, not only 
is it tolerated; during interpolity conflicts it is 
encouraged, rewarded, and often required. In- 
consistent as this may appear ethically or 
rationally, it appears to be utterly consistent 
"biologically. 

Moreover, organization of human life 
through division into such political communi- 
ties has apparently always been the universal 
rule. Although much fruitful research could be 
done on the relationship of political bonding to 
other ties, such as individual ties to family, 
party, and work-group, political bonding seems 
in some respects fundamental and central to all 
the others. Although individuals can subsist 
outside a family, a club, or any limited human 
group, a single person subsisting normally out- 
side of any polity is almost unknown. This 
bears out the earliest known ethological work- 
ing hypothesis expressed in classic form by 
Aristotle: “Man is a political animal.”7 

Just as the pre-programmed behaviors which 
constitute membership in some polity underlie 
war, they also underlie government, and in 
particular the relationship of the polity’s mem- 
bers to the persons and symbols which con- 
stitute their government. Political order within 
the community rests not on the members’ 
pre-programmed membership alone, however, 
but on similarly pre-programmed “‘authority-ac- 
cepting behaviors” as well (Alcock, 1978, pp. 
24—25). This is to say, as indeed Fred Willhoite 
(1972) has well said, that 


man’s biological nature incorporates propensi- 
ties to establish and sustain dominance-def- 
erence hierarchies within his social groupings, 
that is, that stratification of political authority, 


7The fact that Aristotle considered the polis the 
“natural” form of human polity in a teleological sense, 
and that a great deal of his writing is devoted to 
normative implications of an ethical premise, should 
not obscure the fact that he recognized that other 
forms of polity besides the polis also did occur 
“naturally” in the empirical sense of the word. 
Aristotle was thus not only the first political scientist, 
but, indeed, the first biopolitical scientist. 
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power, and influence may be by nature intrinsic 
to human social existence (p. 1110). 


Systematic social science offers no better 
evidence of the enormous power of these 
pre-programmed “authority-accepting be- 
haviors” to shape individual action in everyday 
life than the behavior of subjects in Milgram’s 
study of obedience cited earlier. Varied though 
the mode of their compliance may have been, 
all of Milgram’s subjects manifested authority- 
accepting behavior, clearly justifying the work- 
ing hypothesis that their behavior was shaped 
and determined to an important degree by 
some sort of “pre-programming.” 

Though this excursion into the implications 
of evolutionary biology and ethology has been 
sketchy; it should show that the utility of these 
biobehavioral sciences lies first in their forceful- 
ly directing the attention of political re- 
searchers back to broad and fundamental prob- 
lems, most of which have been central concerns 
of traditional political philosophy and of poli- 
tical science in earlier times. The biobehavioral 
perspective views political phenomena from the 
standpoint of the entire human species, in the 
context of its evolutionary history. It thus 
provides the only justifiable baseline for com- 
paring variations in the behavior of various 
human groups. Second, it clearly forces us to 
reexamine our two-dimensional, oversimplified, 
supercognitive, social-psychological model of 
the acting human individual. It makes us take 
into account important uniformities in all 
human behavior so far ignored by political 
behavior research. 

But application of these particular biobe- 
havioral sciences alone is not enough. Varia- 
tions in political behavior require explanation 
at least as urgently as basic uniformities. Eth- 
ology and evolutionary biology tell us little 
about the internal mechanisms underlying both 
the uniformities and the variations. Ethologists, 
for example, speak of “key stimuli” which can 
“trigger” “innate releasing mechanisms,” which 
in turn effect complex patterns of pre-pro- 
grammed behavior. And, to be sure, ethological 
research provides numerous well-documented 
generalizations about observed sequences of 
key stimuli and resulting behaviors. Unfor- 
tunately, such concepts as “innate releasing 
mechanisms” are identified with no identifiable 
physiological processes or anatomical structures 
within the organism. They are concepts no less 
insubstantial and ghostly than the social 
psychologists’ attitudes, despite having a ma- 
terial-ssounding name and an explicitly non- 
mental definition, 
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How other biobehavioral sciences come into 
play can be illustrated by further examination 
of the problems of maintaining the polity and 
obedience to political authorities. The prob- 
lems have, of course, been dealt with by 
political science in various ways. There is a 
respectable body of literature on political obli- 
gation, but most of it concerns ethical problems 
of compliance or resistance. It sheds little light 
on the relationship of observed compliance 
behavior to proposed ethical guidelines. In 
political philosophy and in the general field of 
comparative politics there are some discussions 
of “legitimacy,” both as a normative and as an 
empirical concept, but there is little systematic 
research on it. 

Most empirical research literature, virtually 
all of it considered “behavioral,” concerns 
“political support.” This literature displays 
virtually all the conceptual and theoretical 
characteristics we have been describing. Resting 
on an almost exclusively “attitudinal”? concep- 
tion of human behavior, all the key variables, 
such as political trust, political alienation, 
political efficacy, and so on, are invariably 
conceived as broad mental images which can be 
verbalized. Data are collected by surveys and 
attitudes are measured by usually simple instru- 
ments and scales constructed from questions of 
the familiar survey type: 

(Do you agree or disagree), I don’t think public 
officials care much what people like me 
think. ; 

Do you think that people in the government 
waste a lot of the money we pay in taxes, 
waste some of it, or don’t waste very much 
of it? 

Do you think that quite a few of the people 
running the government are a little crooked, 
not very many are, or do you think hardly 
any of them are crooked at all? 


And so on. 

Not only the key variables defining political 
support, but also those investigated as de- 
pendent upon it are often attitudinal in charac- 
ter. “Attraction to radical rightist policies and 
programs,” “negativism toward all things poli- 
tical,” alleged to be the most common conse- 
quences of declining political support (Wright, 
1976, pp. 77—87), are clearly such. Other 
dependent variables which appear at first glance 
to be direct behavioral reflections of these, such 
as abandonment of democratic procedures 
(“taking to the streets”) or voting for rightist 
candidates, are almost always measured by 
self-reports about willingness to engage in or 
past engagement in such action, as are such 
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variables as participating in riots or violent and 
aggressive behavior against police and others. 
The only behavioral correlate of the relevant 
attitudes indexed by reference to actual be- 
havior instead of self-report is the decline in 
voting participation among those found to be 
politically alienated, but even that is just as 
commonly indexed by survey responses as by 
genuine behavioral data (Wright, 1976, pp. 251 
ff.). 

It seems clear that, unless there is some link 
between the basic political support attitudes in 
question and the genuine behavior variables of 
real interest to political science, research on the 
subject is likely to be uninteresting or trivial., 
The most extensive review of that research to 
date, finding no such link, seriously questions 
its value (Wright, 1976). The conclusion to be 
drawn with respect to further research is not 
that we have found out little because we have 
been examining the wrong attitudes, and that 
we should therefore look for others which will 
more reliably explain riots, rebellions, etc., but 
that we should abandon the notion that verbal 
self-reports about attitude items are isomorphic 
surrogates for supportive or non-supportive 
attitudes, and that all “overt behavior” is 
“caused” by such conscious attitudes, and 
should stop using verbal self-reports as depen- 
dent variables. To understand obedience to or 
rebellion against political authority requires 
taking a more realistic look at such behavior. 

The Milgram experiments again offer a sug- 
gestive clue for doing this. In those experi- 
ments, researchers gathered not only question- 
and-answer data before, during, and after the 
experiment, but also some less systematic data 
about verbal and nonverbal behavior exhibited 
by subjects while complying with commands to 
“increase the shock level” they thought they 
were administering—exclamations, gasps, 
groans, intense perspiration, nervous or hysteri- 
cal laughter, tensing, writhing, and so on. These 
data suggest as much about the internal state of 
the subject as verbal answers to questions. For 
verbal behavior is essentially overt behavior, 
and should be so studied. The fact that words 
can be used to express ideas does not exempt 
the physiology of speech mechanisms from 
responding to unconscious impulses. Whether a 
speaker is talking sense, nonsense, or turkey, 
physiological evidence of internal reactions, as 
measured by psychophysiological recording 
techniques, is often a better indicator of atti- 
tudes or emotional state than the overt meaning 
of words, and therefore, in an important sense, 
of the “meaning” of situations and stimuli. 
Viewing Milgram’s subjects in this light makes it 
clear why it is necessary, as a leading psycho- 
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physiologist has recently urged, 
that we conceive of the human organism 
engaged in [the complex regulation of multiple 
psychophysiological processes] as being a 
symphony of biological organs that are or- 
chestrated and conducted by the brain 
(Schwartz, 1978, p. xii). 


Reactions to stimuli (such as Milgram’s experi- 
mental commands), thoughts, feelings, verbali- 
zations about the situation, memories of other 
situations, habitual responses to certain cues— 
all are embedded in a manifold of continually 
ongoing neural, hormonal, and other physi- 
ological activity. Human beings do not live and 
move simply and solely by motor responses to 
orders from the central nervous system, issued 
in response to cognitive and affective ideation. 
Simultaneous with any such activity there is 
always occurring integrally related activity of 
the autonomic nervous system and the glandu- 
lar, hormonal, and other systems innervated by 
it. Much of the organism’s emotional state and 
its physical readiness to do or not do certain 
acts (e.g., “fight or flight”), are the direct 
expression of the state of this neurophysi- 
ological system, Although the functioning of 
this system is not accessible to conscious 
introspective examination, save in its grossest 
aspects, the evidence of its working is observ- 
able in such psychophysiological activity as 
sweating of the palms, release of adrenalin into 
the blood stream, rise or fall in heart rate, 
increase or decrease in blood pressure, slower or 
more rapid respiration, and many others. 

By observing psychophysiological responses 
in different situations and to different stimuli, 
and by observing other behavior of the indivi- 
dual at the same time, including verbal behavior 
in interview situations, psychophysiologists can 
tell us much more about the internal state of a 
person than answers to the usual survey-type 
questions can tell us. Research being done by 
Milton Lodge, Bernard Tursky, Joseph Tanen- 
haus and others at Stony Brook moves in this 
direction. In one study, for example, using 
classical conditioning techniques familiar in 
behavioral psychology, they conditioned half 
the subjects to react to stimuli connoting 
“white race? to them and half to react to 
stimuli connoting ‘“‘black race.” They then 
measured various physiological responses (heart 
rate, galvanic skin response, etc.) to ambiguous 
verbal and visual stimuli conceived of as poli- 
tical stimuli, judging from the subjects’ re- 
sponse (or lack of it) the extent to which each 
perceived the stimulus as a racial one. Such 
studies promise to reveal more about the 
various political ‘“‘meanings” of such symbols 
than the subjects’ reports of their thoughts 
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about them. For example, the overt (though 
internal) physiological response to the stimulus 
word “busing” by a subject who has been 
conditioned to respond to any stimulus per- 
ceived as having a racial connotation tells us 
more about probable overt motor behaviorina 
race riot than merely verbal answers to ques- 
tions (Tursky et al., 1976; Wahlke and Lodge, 
1972). 

Stony Brook political scientists are also 
producing psychophysical tools which, on tech- 
nical and statistical grounds, will give us far 
more reliable data about the verbal behavior of 
interview respondents and therefore a more 
sophisticated grasp of the possible mental-pro- 
cess correlates of verbal behavior. Put simply, 
the psychophysical scales produced by multi- 
modal methods (i.e., methods using other mod- 
alities of response besides verbal, such as sound 
production, magnitude estimation, or line pro- 
duction) have the statistical properties not of 
simple categoric (nominal) or ordinal-level 
scales which is all that prevailing techniques 
permit, but of interval and ratio scales which 
will eventually permit cross-individual and 
cross-cultural comparisons of measurements 
made by them (Lodge et al., 1975, 1976). 

Psychophysiological and psychophysical re- 
search is thus beginning to explain some varia- 
tions in individual behavior and to enhance our 
understanding of the nature and function of 
verbal behavior, both in actual politics and in 
survey research. This work may seem far 
removed from the concerns of ethologists and 
evolutionary biologists; however, these two 
kinds of work and the different biobehavioral 
sciences on which they draw are not alternative 
approaches. They are equally valid, mutually 
supporting elements in a body of science which 
is producing a growing and interrelated body of 
general propositions about human behavior. 


Vv 


I will conclude not by attempting to sum- 
marize the already compressed discussion but 
by restating an important point: I have not 
been proclaiming new knowledge about potiti- 
cal behavior but urging renewed attention to 
the task of acquiring some. I do not call for 
establishing a new discipline or converting 
political scientists to new faiths, but I do wish 
to call attention to a mounting set of facts of 
life established in a wide range of biobehavioral 
sciences, facts which have been not merely 
neglected in all but recklessly contradicted in 
some political behavior research. 

Although I have been critical of political 
behavioralists, I would emphasize that I think 
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the basic premises and objectives of political 
behavioralism are correct. Indeed, I think the 
only way to move political research beyond its 
current pre-behavioral state is to make it much 
more genuinely behavioral. This is not to say 
that political science must become ‘“‘sociobiolo- 
gy,” or that “biopolitics” is the embodiment of 
truth about political behavior, On the contrary, 
only genuine behavioral political scientists will 
be able eventually to answer the questions 
which are the real concern of political science. 

But being a genuinely behavioral political 
scientist requires substantial mastery of at least 
the rudiments of a formidable array of biobe- 
havioral disciplines. Moroever, in addition to 
being biobehaviorally literate, political scien- 
tists must also have the wisdom, insight and 
imagination of the best traditional political 
scientists plus the methodological skills of the 
best political behavioralists. Biobehavioral sci- 
ence may help political science move out of its 
pre-behavioral stage, but it does not make being 
a competent political scientist easier. 
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Plus ça change .. .: 
The New CPS Election Study Panel* 


PHILIP E. CONVERSE 
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Between 1956 and 1960, the first long-term panel study of the American electorate was carried 
out at the University of Michigan. Among other findings from this original panel were sharp 
contrasts between the high individual-level stability of party identification and more labile 
individual preferences on major political issues of the day. Since 1960, several changes in the 
nature of the American electoral response have caught the attention of scholars, including an 
erosion of party loyalties on one hand and an increasing crystallization of issue attitudes on the 
other. Completion of a new panel segment, 1972—76, makes it possible to review the original 


1956—60 findings in the light of these intervening changes. We discovered that the contrasts in 


individual-level continuity of party and issue positions remain nearly identical to those estimated 
for 1956-60. The theoretical significance of these counter-intuitive results is discussed. 


In some of our sister sciences, publication of 
frankly provisional findings, even in the most 
polished of journals, is not considered déclassé. 
This is particularly true where crucial new data 
bases have freshly come into being. Thus when 
the first rocks were returned from the moon, a 
haste spate of publications merely recounted, in 
the languages of various specialties, what the 
rocks were like in simple, first-cut terms. 

To be sure, more delicate and incisive 
analyses were to be supplied in ensuing years. 
However, the function of such early publication 
for the collective process of inquiry should be 
transparent. Even the first crude observations as 
to the apparent age and structure of the rocks, 
or the presence of water or organic traces, 
sufficed to shoot down some broad-gauge astro- 
physical hunches as to what processes, on what 
time scale, had actually molded the moon’s 
surface. And correspondingly, these primitive 
observations drew into sharper focus an appro- 
priate research agenda among remaining tenable 
hypotheses for the months of more probing 
inquiry which lay ahead. Thus early publication 
can warn the community in advance which 
more detailed assays of the new data base are 
worth, and not worth, making. 

Although the metaphor may be a little more 
dramatic than current political science can 
sustain, it is in some such spirit that this article 
is offered. Analysts of the sequence of national 
election studies generated with National Sci- 
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ence Foundation help by the Center for Politi- 
cal Studies at the University of Michigan have 
been frustrated for some time at the lack of 
long-term panel linkages—the reinterviewing of 
the same respondents—in successive replications 
of the basic study design. The 1976 presidential 
election marked the completion of the first 
large-scale panel segment, stretching back to 
1972, since the original four-year panel was 
completed in 1960. These new panel data 
constitute a fresh and important base which 
seems worth preliminary report. 

Of course the study of electoral change has 
scarcely withered away in the interim for lack 
of full longitudinal studies. The use of less 
expensive independent samples at biennial elec- 
tions has greatly enriched our understanding of 
the range of variation in American electoral 
processes since the first electorate panel in 
1960, in part because the intervening period has 
been one of political change of sufficient 
magnitude to be plainly visible without the 
extra sensor of a genuine panel design. How- 
ever, it is exactly this marked change that has 
put an increasing premium on the advent of a 
new round of panel data. Hence it will be 
helpful background if we review, with a brevity 
verging on oversimplification, some of the chief 
findings from the original panel, as well as 
revisions provoked by subsequent independent 
samples on into the early 1970s. 


The Original 1956—60 Panel 
and Later Findings 


Thanks to the delinquency of the current 
senior author, the major analyses of the panel- 
specific data from the 1956—58—60 reinterview 
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sample were never reported in a self-contained 
monograph. However, some of the more sur- 
prising empirical facts to emerge from those 
analyses played an influential role in his essay 
“The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics” 
(Converse, 1964). Stripped to its essentials, one 
brute fact which could only have arisen from 
long-term longitudinal data was the discovery 
that at the individual level, the stability of 
party identifications in the 1956—60 period 
vastly outstripped the stability of individual 
positions on even the most stable of the major 
political issues of the period. 

Such stability of party identification had 
been suspected for some time on the basis of 
the noteworthy inertia of marginal distributions 
for the variable in independent cross-section 
samples throughout the 1950s. In fact, that 
suspicion had been central in some of the major 
theses of The American Voter (1960). How- 
ever, inertia of marginals, or minimal net 
change, is not at all incompatible with the 
possibility of high rates of gross change, or 
rapid individual-level “turnover.” Indeed, while 
time series data on distributions of mass opin- 
ions on major political issues were somewhat 
more truncated because of the flux of salient 
issues from one election to the next, where 
repeated cross-section measurement did exist 
for political issues, the marginals were often as 
inert in the 1950s as those for party identifica- 
tion. 

Therefore it was particularly striking to 
discover that beneath the net stability of party 
identification lay a very marked degree of gross, 
or individual-level stability; whereas the inertia 
or net stability of opinion distributions on 
major political issues concealed an equally 
surprising degree of individual-level turnover 
which appeared to be almost a Brownian 
motion. Let us be careful not to overstate the 
case. Party identification was not perfectly 
stable for individuals over the 1956—58—60 
panel observations, in the sense that all indivi- 
duals located themselves in the same one of 
seven possible categories in each ensuing mea- 
surement. Substantial numbers changed to an 
adjacent location on the continuum, and a very 
few appeared to move long distances (5—7 
“slots’’) across the continuum. Similarly, it was 
not true that the individual-level data on issue 
positions showed no stability whatever. For one 
thing, there was significant variation from issue 
to issue, in patterns that seemed decodable; and 
in any event, even the issues with the greatest 
individual-level turnover showed some signifi- 
cant degree of continuity, as indexed by the 
correlation of each issue with itself over time 
departing reliably above zero. 
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Nonetheless, the contrasts in stability be- 
tween party and issue positions remained abso- 
lutely stark, and we would find it hard to be 
impressed with any theory of the dynamics of 
these political attitudes which failed to en- 
compass such contrasts. One implication 
seemed to be that party loyalties had a con- 
siderable primacy in the attitude systems in- 
volved. In the 1950s, at least, issue positions 
were but weakly aligned with partisanship, in 
the minds of the voters, in any event. Perceived 
linkages between parties and issues were, by 
and large, vague and contradictory as well. We 
opined at the time (The American Voter, pp. 
179-83) that a major cause of the confusion 
might be that ‘‘actual” party differentiation on 
the major issues was at low ebb in the mid- 
fifties, a guess that later proved to have some 
merit. However, in the modest degree that 
partisanship and issue positions did covary, the 
contrasts in stability from the panel data 
suggested that it was likely that these issue 
preferences were more often brought into line 
with prior partisanship than the reverse. Once 
again, there is no need to exaggerate the case: 
surely issue positions could affect partisanship 
for occasional individuals at any time, and at 
some occasional junctures might do so for 
larger fractions of the population. But it 
seemed well-nigh impossible to square the panel 
contrasts in party and issue stability with a 
model in which the preponderant causal flow 
was, in any intermediate term, from issue 
position to partisanship, at least in the late 
1950s. 


Cross-Section Sample Findings from the 1960s. 
Although no full-blown panels of the national 
electorate were followed in the 1960s, there 
was ample sign of major trends in these matters 
by the middle years of the decade. While 
change was rapid on many fronts, some of the 
most impressive evidence involved the party-is- 
sue nexus. 

Burnham (1968) noted that after a lengthy 
period in which the aggregate distribution of 
party identification had remained nearly con- 
stant, the first signal change began in the 
middle 1960s with a rising proportion of the 
electorate refusing to report identification with 
either party, and insisting on being classed as 
independents, thereby swelling the neutral mid- 
dle of the party identification continuum. This 
apparent erosion in feelings of party loyalty 
among American voters, caught at an incipient 
stage by the first Burnham accounts, has since 
proceeded majestically in the same direction for 
close to a decade, and certainly must rank by 
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now as change of massive magnitude. The trend 
has nicely fit Burnham’s broader views as to the 
progressive “decomposition” of the traditional 
party system in the United States, and has 
become the subject of a torrent of literature 
analyzing details of the trend, or speculating as 
to its implications for partisan realignment. 
Where issue positions of the public are 
concerned, Nie (with Anderson, 1974) has 
advanced some provocative analyses suggesting 
that soon after 1960, voter policy preferences 
began to take on a much firmer “muscle tone” 
than was characteristic of data from the 1950s. 
This change is. largely indexed by a marked 
increase in the cross-sectional correlations 
among issue positions in the 1960s, as opposed 
to their feeble level of the preceding decade. 
The reality of the issue trends charted by Nie 
has been subject to somewhat more controversy 
than attends the brute empirical facts of ero- 
sion in party loyalties, since some (Bishop et 
al., 1978; Sullivan et al., 1978) have suggested 
that the changes may be more an artifact of 
shifts in question format in the Michigan series 


„than true secular change. However this matter 


may be resolved, the Nie thesis has strong face 
validity at least, since increased public attention 
to policy cleavages is almost another way of 
describing the onset of political turbulence of 
the type characterizing American politics for 
the past dozen, years. 

Moreover, the Nie thesis receives supple- 
mentary support from changes observed in 
linkages between partisanship, issue positions, 
and voting decisions. For example, Pomper 
(1972) pointed out that voter perceptions of 
party differences on policy issues showed more 
clarity by 1964 than had been true in the first 
panel period of the late 1950s. The citizen was 
more likely to see differences between the 
parties on policy matters, and the alignment 
between partisanship and issue preferences had 
heightened as well. In the most exhaustive 
recapitulation of these trends, Nie, Verba and 
Petrocik (1976) have shown that the election- 
by-election correlations between party identifi- 
cation and the vote, as compared with issue- 
vote correlations, changed after the early 
1960s: the apparent weight of partisanship in 
the voting decision had undergone significant 
decline, while the weight of policy preferences 
showed a marked advance.! 

Again the magnitude of these trends, as well 
as their durability into the 1970s, remain 
subject to scholarly dispute (see, for example, 


1Presidential voting in the 1976 election seems to 
be the first major reversal of this trend. 
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Margolis [1977] on Pomper). Similarly, the 
longer-range import of the differences before 
and after the early 1960s is subject to basic 
disagreement. Some see these changes as secular 
and permanent or even accelerating into the 
future, Others see one or the other political 
period as the American norm, interrupted by an 
era of aberration. Still others see the two 
periods as local minima and maxima, with a 
putative normal lying somewhere between. 

Nevertheless, some of the component chang- 
es are beyond dispute as empirical facts, and 
taken as a gestalt, they have a great deal of 
intuitive appeal. The parts fit together admirab- 
ly, and correspond nicely with impressions 
most of us who lived through both periods 
would have harbored in any event. 

It is against this backdrop that the advent of 
the new 1972—74—76 panel version of the 
Michigan election series is particularly welcome. 
After all, the trends catalogued since 1960 have 
all been developed without the longitudinal 
tracing of the same individuals over time. This 
is not to say the trends are spurious: the 
movements of marginal distributions and drifts 
in correlations coefficients estimated within 
each slice of time would certainly have been 
duplicated (apart from sampling error and 
variation due to population replacement) if 
panel studies had been mounted throughout the 
era since 1960. 

However, one precious class of informa- 
tion—the continuity or individual-level stability 
of the key variables—cannot be squeezed from 
the independent-replication design. In fact, it 
cannot even be deduced from other attendant 
slice-of-time facts with much reliability, as we 
shall shortly see. And given the intervening 
work on electoral change, some of the first-cut 
expectations as to how the new panel data 
might look are extremely straightforward. Ap- 
parently party is down, and issues are up. The 
main question to be asked of the new panel 
data would merely seem to be “by how much?” 

We shall reveal the general answer rapidly, 
for its explication can easily occupy us for the 
rest of this article. Where party and issues are 
concerned, and with respect to those facets of 
change which a panel design is uniquely 
equipped to illuminate, our first-cut explora- 
tions show that the 1972—76 panel data are 
very nearly a carbon copy of those from the 
1956—60 panel! That is, the individual stability 
of party identification, relative to that for 
policy preferences, is just about as great for the 
latter period as for the former. 

We shall spend most of the rest of this article 
trying to clarify just what those initial results 
do and do not mean. One thing they do not 
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mean is that no change has occurred over this 
period. A severe handicap in approaching prob- 
lems of change consists of the first simplistic 
assumption that change with respect to a given 
variable is something monolithic: either the 
variable changes or it doesn’t, in which case we 
might not want to call it a variable. Such a 
statement can have merit if we specify it more 
closely, as we might by referring exclusively to 
the mean or central tendency of the variable. 
Then it is undoubtedly true that either the 
mean has changed or it has not. But more 
generally speaking, change is multifaceted, even 
if we are addressing the same variable in its 
behavior over time. 

These multiple facets of change, even with 
respect to a single variable, are recognized in 
more formal treatments of process. Although 
the distinctions are looser than one might like, 
processes are described as “‘strictly stationary,” 
only “weakly stationary,” or “not stationary at 
all,” according to whether all, some or none of 
the moments of the univariate distribution are 
constant. Thus each moment is, unto itself, a 
facet of change. As we shall see momentarily, 
there are still further facets of change with 
respect to a single variable, in addition to the 
moments, and it is one of these which shows 
unexpected constancy or stationarity. 

It is exactly because impressive changes are 
known to have occurred in the party and issue 
variables that the panel discovery of any 
points of stationarity is particularly exciting. 
In a period in which multiple facets of change 
are occurring, the localization of some points of 
stationarity are theoretically pregnant in diag- 
nosing the nature of the processes underlying 
the total manifold of observations. To para- 
phrase Archimedes, they give us “a place to 
stand” from which other facets in flux can be 
evaluated. 


The Case of Party Identification 


We can profitably turn to the case of party 
identification over the comparative 1956—60 
and 1972—76 time segments for concrete exam- 
ples of the varied facets of change. All too 
frequently, contradictions appear to arise in the 
treatments of change carried out on the same 
variables by different scholars, simply because 
different aspects of change are being addressed, 
and for quite different purposes. This potential 
for confusion is particularly virulent as we 
approach the panel feature of these change 
data, so careful description is important. 

The most obvious facet of change in a single 
variable based on aggregated observations over 
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time is the displacement of the mean of the 
distribution from one reading to the nexi. 


- Several authors dealing with the first panel have 


examined changes in the central tendency of 
the party identification variable in the 
1956—60 period. There are various ways such 
change can be indexed in addition to the 
obvious integer scoring of the conventional 
seven-point scale and taking an actual mean. 
One can deal, for example, with the percentage 
Democratic (or Republican) of the total sam- 
ple. or of the more restricted set of those who 
identify with one party or another. If, for 
example, we examine the marginal distributions 
of party identification in the panel years ir 
terins of percentage Democratic (strong or 
weak) of all identifiers, we find values of about 
60 percent for 1956, 64 percent for 1958, and 
61 percent for 1960. For 1972 the value is 63 
percent, for 1974, 65 percent, and for 1976, 62 
percent. These are forms of change. 

Such statements of change can be conceived 
as referring to shifts in the mean or centrai 
tendency of the party identification distribu- 
tion, as one facet of change. The shifts are 
customarily small. If we stick to the percentage 
Democratic of all identifiers, the median bien- 
nial displacement over the whole election study 
series runs below 2 percent. On the other hand, 
unless they can be thought of as sampling error, 
these differences are in themselves evidence 
that party identification is not perfectly stable 
down to the last voter. Although they are 
typically small enough to lie within the tol- 
erances of plausible sampling error, it has long 
been clear however that these shifts are quite 
systematic, moving nicely in tune with national 
short-term tides favoring one party or the 
other. For example, the three biennial shifts 
since 1952 which exceed 3 percent are all 
associated with landslide presidential elections. 
More impressively still, first differences in these 
percentages Democratic among identifiers from 
one biennial election to another show a re- 
sounding correlation of .75 with first dif- 
ferences in the Democratic fraction of House 
seats after the corresponding elections since 
1952. Clearly, although these shifts are slight, 
we are not dealing with mere sampling error in 
this facet of party identification change. In- 
deed, Brody (1977) in working with the 
1956—58 and 1972—74 segments of the panel 
studies, focuses a great deal of his attention on 
these shifts, showing within the panels them- 
selves that shifting has political meaning in 
terms of other attitudinal dimensions. 

How important, theoretically and practically 
speaking, depends entirely on the more specific 
class of questions one wishes to ask about 
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change. Certainly for any problems of short- 
term changes in political tides, they are a 
crucial indicator, although it must be recog- 
nized that a disproportionate share of these 
swings come from people who do not vote in 
any event. 

On the other hand, if one’s research interests 
concerning change are longer-run in their per- 
spective, then these small shifts are not of 
gripping interest. This is not simply because 
they are small, but also because their nature as 
short-term oscillations around a mean value has 
historically been quite clear. If the proportion 
Democratic shifts by 4 percent between two 
biennial elections, as it did between 1956 and 
1958, this is not likely to be an intriguing 
harbinger of fundamental partisan change, be- 
cause the odds are very high that the shift will 
rapidly be reversed. It is as though we were 
watching reeds growing in a shallow pond. 
Before an east wind, they tilt to the west. 
Before a west wind they tilt to the east. When 
the wind is still, they stand in a middling 
position. From some points of view the motion 
is of interest, since it tells us which way the 
wind is blowing at the moment. From some 
other points of view it is not of great interest, 
since we know the reeds are not moving in any 
absolute sense, but are firmly anchored in a 
fixed position by their roots. 

Speaking more technically, the mean of the 
party identification distribution around which 
these small oscillations occur has been almost 
stationary for the past 25 years. We say 
“almost” because there appears to have been a 
glacially slow drift of the mean in a Democratic 
direction over this period, probably due te 
population replacement. Even in 25 years, the 
total ground covered is very small. This secular 
drift is small by comparison with the amplitude 
of the oscillations about that mean, even 
though those oscillations are in turn very small 
by comparison with the swings of the national 
popular vote. 

It is important to recognize these oscillations 
for what they are in the panel data, to avoid 
misinterpretations of the changes they generate. 
Thus, for example, Brody (1977) discusses the 
counter-intuitive finding that in both the 
1956—58 and the 1972—74 segments of the 
panel studies, Republican identifiers are less 
“directionally stable” (i.e., more likely to move 
out of the Republican camp into at least 
independence if not a Democratic identifica- 


2For a more extended discussion of the significance 
of these oscillations, see Converse (1976), pp. 
126-30. 
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tion) than Democrats, despite the fact that in 
most other terms Republicans have seemed 
more “anchored? in their political behavior. 
This perplexing effect almost certainly arises 
because both the 1956—58 and the 1972—74 
segments bracket major shifts in short-term 
partisan fortunes from the Republicans to 
Democrats. Thus even relatively labile respon- 
dents who claimed to be Democrats when 
current winds were favoring the Republicans 
(1956 and 1972) had little reason to stop being 
Democrats two years later when the winds had 
become more supportive. Presumably the re- 
verse partisan contrasts would occur in tem- 
poral comparisons where the wind changes were 
simply reversed. 

While ‘the mean of a distribution provides 
one facet of potential change in a variable, it 
scarcely exhausts the subject of change where 
that variable is concerned. Aside from practical 
problems like ceilings and floors on measuring 
instruments, the variance of the distribution 
can move independently of the mean. It can 
remain stationary while the mean shifts dra- 
matically; or it can shrink or expand dramati- 
cally while the mean is stationary. In fact, as we 
have seen, the most striking change in party 
identification since 1965 is a shrinkage of the 
variance by more than 10 percent, as more and 
more voters cluster toward the independent 
middle of the distribution. This is again true 
change in party identification, and has appro- 
priately been treated in the recent literature as 
having major theoretical interest. Yet this 
change has occurred rapidly while the mean of 
the distribution has been essentially constant. 

There is no need to do a panel study to 
monitor change in either the mean or the 
variance of a distribution. Successive indepen- 
dent cross-section samples can perform this task 
equally well. The information a panel study 
uniquely supplies involves the continuity in. 
positioning of the same individuals over time. 
One index of such continuity is the proportion 
of the panel on or near the main diagonal of the 
cross-tabulation of the same variable between 
waves. While such expressions are commonly 
used, they are weak summarizations not only 
because of the arbitrary nature of the category 
width that constitutes the “stable” diagonal, 
but also because the resulting proportions are 
strongly influenced by the number of categories 
into which the variable is partitioned, so that 
comparisons across variables of different cate- 
gory “length” become nonsensical. An obvious 
improvement is to deal with a summary expres- 
sion of correlation or regression. 

We have approached the new panel data on 
party identification only after a consideration 
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of changes in means and variances for a very 
simple reason: although novices are constantly 
confused by the fact, continuity correlations 
formed on the same variable in two panel waves 
are as independent of temporal changes in the 
mean and variance of the distribution as the 
latter are independent of one another. That is 
to say, a continuity correlation can range from 
zero to perfection whether both mean and 
variance are constant, or one or both shift 
dramatically between the two time points. This 
is true by the very construction of the product- 
moment coefficient, which equates or nor- 
malizes the two means and variances, thereby 
partialling out whatever real change may have 
‘occurred with respect to those facets of the 
variable.3 

Since continuity correlations can vary inde- 
pendently of changes in means and variances, 
they obviously tap still another facet of change. 
It is important to be clear just what facet that 
is. Obviously, it has to do with stability of 
individual-level positioning. What is important 
to remember is that it taps the stability of 
relative individual positions across a population, 
not absolute ones. 

While it is thereby technically quite possible 
that individual-level continuity correlations for 
party identification have remained at their high 
levels of the late 1950s despite the shrinking 
variance of the distribution, it would not 
intuitively seem very likely. After all, the 
descriptors commonly applied to the surge in 
independence talk of the “erosion” of these 
identifications, and the “destabilization of par- 
tisanship.” While such terms are entirely prop- 
er, they would certainly seem to imply a major 
unraveling of individual-level continuities in 
party preference, even in the stability of rela- 
tive locations. Moreover, at a less intuitive and 
more technical level, if error variances remain 
constant while true variances of a variable 
decline, then the magnitude of correlations 
involving the variable will be attenuated.4 Thus 


30bviously, one can restore some of this informa- 
tion in relatively compact form by shifting from 
correlation coefficients to raw or nonstandardized 
regression coefficients plus intercept terms. For some 
purposes this is exactly what one should do, although 
such statements operate in a metric-bound currency 
which can impede communication for those unfamiliar 
with the variable. For simplicity we shall deal here 
with continuity correlations. 


4Note, however, that this expectation is contingent 
on an error variance which is gaining in size relative to 
the true variance. In the more general case, the 
continuity correlation is in theory independent of the 
variances of the component distributions. 
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the natural shrinkage of observed variance of 
party identification might be expected on these 
grounds alone to dilute the continuity correla- 
tions correspondingly. 

Some years back we suggested that this 
might not turn out empirically to be the case 
with party identification (Converse, 1975), 
since the only scrap of a national panel con- 
ducted during the 1960s—a couple hundred 
stray cases reinterviewed between 1964 and 
1966—showed continuity correlations which 
were virtually identical to those estimated from 
the 1956—60 panel, despite the fact that this 
panel lapped over into the period in which the 
variance of identification reports had begun to 
shrink palpably. Therefore we are not entirely 
surprised to discover that the continuity corre- 
lations calculated for party identification from 
the new 1972—76 panel are just about as high 
as they were in 1956—60. In absolute terms 
they are a hair smaller, but the difference is too 
slight for statistical significance. Probably the 
drop is in some degree real, as one would 
expect from the truncation of variance in the 
later period. However, the stunning fact is that 
the decline is simply vestigial: if one could say 
from the 1956—60 panel that individual-level 
continuity correlations for party identification 
with a two-year time lapse ran in the low .80s, 
one can make exactly the same statement for 
the 1972—76 panel. 

For reasons that should be apparent, the 
magnitudes of continuity coefficients are speci- 
fic to the size of the time interval elapsing 
between measurements. In processes of progres- 
sive (ie, not cyclical) change, they can be 
expected to decline as the interval becomes 
more extended. Indeed, this property emerges 
clearly in the party identification data. The 
four-year correlations are less than those calcu- 
lated for a two-year interval; and the latter are 
smaller than correlations formed for measure- 
ments separated by only a few weeks in time, as 
is the case when the party identification item is 
applied to the same sample in both the pre- 
election and post-election questionnaires. 
Therefore continuity correlations in general 
only have meaning as they are tagged with some 
specific time interval. If we stick with the 
two-year correlations in order to encompass 
comfortably the data from the two-wave, 
1964-66 mini-panel, then we find the follow- 
ing best estimates for two-year continuity 
correlations:5 


5AN correlations are calculated on the basis of 
party identification as a seven-point, integer-scored 
scale. Here as at some other points in this article, 
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The 1956—60 period = .835 
The 1964—66 mini-panel = .836 
The 1972—76 period = 813 


There are several ways of processing these 
raw continuity coefficients into more refined 
components. One of the easiest partitions, 
dependent on having at least three waves of 
measurement, is to break the raw coefficients 
into (1) a reliability component, reflecting the 
complement of the proportion of error vari- 
ance; and (2) a “true” stability coefficient, 
reflecting the degree to which the measurement 
at two points in time would be correlated if 
there were not intrusion of unreliability. Such 
procedures have been described by Heise 
(1969), and refined a further step by Wiley and 
Wiley (1970). These manipulations rest, as 
always, on a series of assumptions about the 
character of the data and the attendant error 
structures. One of the less pleasing sets of 
assumptions—that the measurement reliability 
(Heise) or the absolute error variances (Wiley 
and Wiley) are constant from wave to wave ina 
given panel sequence—can be relaxed in the case 
of the 1956—60 panel, where instead of three 
waves of measurement of party identification 
we can profit from five. While it is regrettable 
that party identification was measured only 
three times in the new panel (1972 pre-, 1974, 
and 1976 pre-), there is sufficiently striking 
consistency between the two panels to enable 
us to use the additional information afforded 
by the first panel to reassure ourselves concern- 


precise numbers of cases are difficult to provide, since 
the estimates are more often than not “synthetic,” 
resting on multiple bases. Thus, for example, the value 
of .835 is based on an averaging of four different 
estimates available in the 1956-60 panel for the 
correlation after about a two-year interval. While all of 
these values are very similar in appearance, each is 
based on a rather different number of cases. 


In addition to the full-blown fourth wave present 
on ICPSR tapes due to a full-sample application of the 
party identification item in the post-election as well as 
the pre-election study for 1960, a stray set of 165 
cases were re-asked the party identification question in 
the 1956 post-election study as well. Estimates from 
this mini-sample are of course less stable than their 
counterparts in the four other waves. However, where 
comparisons are possible, they are so gracefully 
consistent with what can be learned from the pre- and 
post-1960 waves that we do not have much hesitation 
in using them to yield the additional degrees of 
freedom provided by a fifth wave. Naturally, in all 
relevant calculations, we take account of the fact that 
the points of observation are very unequally spaced in 
real time. 
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ing various assumptions which must be made 
for the later batch of panel data. Also, of 
course, we can proceed no further with the 
mere two waves offered by the 1964—66 
mini-panel, although the data presented above 
also give some assurance that we are dealing 
with process parameters which have a con- 
siderable stability in the intermediate term. 

There are other assumptions embedded in 
calculations of the Heise or Wiley and Wiley 
type that are not entirely well met by the data. 
Thus, for example, there is reason to believe 
that both the measurement reliability and the 
true stability of the party identification item is 
less than nicely homogeneous over the popula- 
tion. In later, more complicated assays of these” 
data, we shall take such characteristics into 
fuller account. Nonetheless, as first-cut approxi- 
mations, it is worth seeing what can provisional- 
ly be estimated concerning the relative propor- 
tions of change due to unreliability, as opposed 
to “true change,” in these longitudinal measure- 
ments. 

Where they can be compared most fully (as 
in the five-wave panel), calculations of the 
Heise and Wiley and Wiley type give virtually 
identical estimates with these data. Both calcu- 
lations agree that the main source of the slight 
decline in overall continuity between the two 
large panels is a slight increase in unreliability, 
exactly as one would expect if the main change 
in the data were a shrinkage in the true 
variance.” In both calculations, the decline in 
reliability is roughly from (a central tendency 
of about) .88 in the first panel to about .84 in 
the second.® Once this slight decline in reliabili- 
ty is set aside, as it is when we calculate the 
true stability coefficients, we find comparisons 
of the following sort as our best estimates for 
the two-year interval: 





1956— 1972-— 

58—60 74-76 
Two-year stability Heise style) 951 972 
Two-year stability (Wiley stule) 958 972 


The homogeneity of these estimates, both 
between calculation methods and more espe- 


7Actually, our detailed calculations show not only 
no shrinkage in the error variance, but if anything a 
slight absolute increase. Thus the decrease in reliability 
(or the proportion of true variance to total variance) 
has a double source. 


8Throughout this article we are providing mere 
“bottom-line” estimates that conceal more detailed 
consideration of angularities in the data. These will be 
dealt with more explicitly in subsequent technical 
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cially across two periods in which the nature of 
party identification has seemed so different, 
when other facets of change in the variable are 
considered, is very striking. There are a variety 
of ways of expressing the implications of these 
findings. We shall postpone some of the broader 
theoretical implications for our conclusions. 
For now, we might briefly consider what the 
above data imply for the long-term “staying 
power” of party identifications at the indivi- 
dual level, 

If we merely knew that the raw two-year 
continuity correlation for party identification 
was about .82 (as a period-free average), then 
we might be tempted to conclude that over a 
period of 16 (24) years, we could only expect a 
continuity of .45 (or .824), a value which 
would not be entirely impressive. However, if 
we trust the above estimates as to the propor- 
tion of observed change which is mere unreli- 
ability of measurement, then we would expect 
the 16-year observed (i.e., error-attenuated) 
stability coefficient to look something like .73 
(or .86 [.964], where the .86 is the period-free 
reliability estimate) instead of .45. This is a 
vastly different picture of the long-term indi- 
vidual-level stability of the variable, especially 
as it is appropriate to square these two values, 
yielding a contrast in shared temporal covari- 
ance of .53 instead of .26. And we feel 
considerably less cavalier about cycling hypo- 
thetically over longer periods of time in this 
way, once we have at least some shred of 
assurance, which the above data give, that the 
true stability of the party identification mea- 
sure is remarkably close to stationary across 
two political periods in which, in other senses, 
it has been subject to major change. 

However, even this assumption is subject to 
challenge. After all, the decline in reported 
strength of partisanship has proceeded secularly 
from 1965 to 1975. While our panel observa- 
tions in 1964—66 and 1972—76 bracket the 
beginning and end of this fascinating period, 
they leave uncovered a crucial segment of time 
from 1966 to 1972. Perhaps it was in this 
six-year interval that continuity correlations on 
party identification might have registered a 
distinct sag. 

Here again we can import a crucial datum 
which suggests that the stationarity of these 





articles. One such angularity being momentarily ig- 
nored in this statement, although dealt with in our 
calculations, is the presence of some systematic 
progression of the unreliability term across waves of 
the same panel. 
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continuity correlations has been complete over 
the past two decades. In 1973 Jennings and 
Niemi (1977) reinterviewed the parents of their 
1965 graduating high school students, who had 
originally been interviewed in 1965. In princi- 
ple this is a 1965—73 panel, covering exactly 
the years that we are missing in our national 
samples. The difficulty is that these parents 
cannot be seen as a proper sample of the adult 
electorate, even though they may be a perfectly 
honest national sample of a more restricted 
population. 

What the Jennings-Niemi respondents have 
in common is having been parents of high 
school seniors in 1965. This means that they 
are a very homogeneous age cohort, relative to 
the electorate as a whole. The group lacks 
newer and younger voters completely and, 
given their association with children not drop- 
ping out of high school, they should show 
higher than normal social status. Now it can be 
calculated that if such respondents were really 
representative of the full electorate, and if our 
panel continuity coefficients were truly sta- 
tionary in the long run, then over an eight-year 
span these respondents should show a continui- 
ty correlation for party identification of .76. 
However, the age and class bias of the Jen- 
nings-Niemi respondents would lead one to 
expect a slightly higher figure. It turns out that 
the observed figure for the party identifications 
of the Jennings-Niemi parents over the 
1965—1973 interval is .79. This value is either 
tight on target or, if anything, a shade high: 
certainly an hypothesis which maintains that 
continuity sagged between our panel points of 
1966 and 1972 finds no comfort whatever in 
these data. All of the available evidence, then, 
suggests that there has been no change in the 
individual-level continuity of party identifica- 
tion over the past 20 years, despite an incon- 
testable change in the likelihood of reporied 
partisanship. 


The Continuity of Policy Preferences 
in the ’50s and the ’70s 


A comparative examination of the individu- 
al-leve] stability of preferences on political 
issues poses somewhat different analysis prob- 
lems, chiefly because while the two major 
parties have long been constants of the political 
scene, the objects of issue orientation are in 
perpetual evolution. The issue positions which 
seemed central to political controversy in the 
early 1970s were somewhat different from 
those central in the late 1950s. Moreover, the 
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election studies have been for some time 
measuring issue positions in a different format 
than was used in the late 1950s, and there are 
reasons to expect that these pure methods 
changes should affect some of the process 
parameters which interest us (Bishop et al. and 
Sullivan et al., 1978). 

Hence strict comparisons of issue continui- 
ties are impossible. Nevertheless, there are some 
matches between issue items from the panel 
studies of the two periods which are tighter 
than others, so that some rough comparisons 
are possible. Moreover, the continuity correla- 
tions for issue positions in the original panel fell 
within a range which was vastly different from 
the values for party identification, and there- 
fore it is of interest to see how even the newer 
issues are behaving in these terms in the more 
recent panel. We shall begin with a few of the 
closer matches and then summarize the general 
trends over all of the new panel issues as a set. 

One issue item in the later panel was worded 
identically to the original 1956—58—60 study. 
This is a foreign policy question, in agree-dis- 
agree form, intended to tap isolationism: 


“This country would be better off if we just 
stayed home and did not concern ourselves 
with problems in other parts of the world.” 


Despite the identical wording of questions, 
there were minor variations in format. Most 
notably, the item responses were handled di- 
chotomously in the new panel, whereas they 
had been spread out into four main points 
(“strong agree’? to “strong disagree’) in all 
waves of the original panel. Also in the last two 
waves of the first panel, a “filter” was added to 
assess whether respondents felt they had an 
opinion on the matter. Both of these format 
differences would seem likely, by conventional 
wisdom at least, to dull the correlations sur- 
rounding the more recent application of the 
isolationism item, other things equal. 

Unfortunately, this foreign policy item was 
asked only in 1972 and 1976 in the second 
panel, so we can only make direct comparisons 
with the four-year (1956—60) continuity corre- 
lation from the first panel. Since the same 
limitation applies to the only other plausible 
foreign policy item match, we shall take that 
item in the same breath, even though item 
wording is much less parallel. Both panels had 
an item on foreign aid, although with the 
following variation in wordings: 


(1956-60) “The United States should give 
economic help to the poorer countries of the 
world even if those countries can’t pay for it.” 
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(1972-76) “The United States should give help 
to foreign countries even if they don’t stand for 
the same things we do.” 


The same differences in response categories 
pertain for these foreign aid items as for the 
isolationism item. 

The four-year continuity correlations for 
these foreign policy items are as follows: 





1956-60 1972—76 

I W) r N) 
U.S. Stay Home .347 (1086) .309 (1113) 
Foreign Aid .292 (1009) .264 (1039) 


The similarities between the two panels are 
quite impressive. And if there is any merit in 
our a priori expectation that format differences 
would tend to attenuate the more recent panel 
results by some small amount, it would be hard 
to argue that these continuity estimates are any 
less stationary than those for party identifica- 
tion, although of course they fall at a totally 
different level of correlation. 

In the original panel, foreign policy prefer- 
ences tended to be among those issue items of 
lesser individual-level stability. We shall see that 
the case is exactly the same in the new panel. 


‘Domestic issues in the old panel fell into two 


substantive domains: social welfare policy and 
civil rights policy. Both domains are repre- 
sented with three-wave issue items in the new 
panel, although the item format is always 
different, and the wording shows greater or 
lesser variation. 

The nearest thing to a match among the 
social welfare items involves questions about 
government guarantees of employment. The old 
agree-disagree item has been changed to a 
forced-choice format, with two contrasting 
substantive alternatives. Moreover, in this 
case—in contrast to the foreign policy items— 
response alternatives for the new panel are 
more numerous than for the old, with a 7-point 
rating scale being used to replace the four-cate- 
gory agree-disagree form. Thus, by the same 
reasoning as used before, we might expect 
slightly higher correlations with the new panel 
than with the old. Despite such differences in’ 
form, the intent of the two items is surely 
identical: 

(1956—60) “ ‘The government in Washington 

ought to see to it that everybody who wants to 

work can find a job.’ Now would you have an 
opinion on this or not? (F YES) Do you think 
the government should do this?” 

(1972—76) “Some people feel that the govern- 

ment in Washington should see to it that every 

person has a job and a good standard of living. 

Suppose that these people are at one end of this 
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scale—at point number 1. Others think the 
government should just let each person get 
ahead on his own. Suppose these people are at 
the other end—at point number 7. And, of 
course, some other people have opinions some- 
where in between. Where would you place 
yourself on this scale, or haven’t you thought 
much about this?” 


For these items, asked in all three major waves 
of both panels, the average two-year continuity 
correlation in each study is: 
1956-60 
457 


1972—76 


Government Job Guarantee 493 
Again, we may well be struck by the similarity 
in values between the two periods, especially by 
comparison with the much more stable party 
identification items, or the visibly less stable 
foreign policy questions. Or if we want to pay 
attention to the small differences in absolute 
values between the two estimates, the value for 
the new panel is in fact slightly higher, as 
format changes would have led us to believe. 

In civil rights, an item on school desegrega- 
tion occurs in both panels, although it is 
another instance in which the question was 
only asked twice (1972 and 1976) in the 
second panel, The latter item is a forced-choice 
version of the earlier form, with those respon- 
dents claiming no opinion being filtered off in 
both instances. 


(1956-60) “The government in Washington 
should stay out of the question whether white 
and colored children go to the same school.” 


(1972—76) “Do you think the government in 
Washington should see to it that white and 
black children go to the same schools, or stay 
out of this area as it is not its business.” 


In general we would expect the forced-choice 
version to produce slightly more discriminating 
measurement and hence higher correlations; yet 
the item in the second panel was only scored as 
a dichotomy, instead of the four-point agree- 
disagree scale used originally. Therefore there 
are no very clear expectations as to pure 
methods differences in the continuity correla- 
tions. The actual four-year correlations are, 
however, very similar: 








1956-60 1972-76 
r N) r N) 
School Desegregation .397 (1059) .410 (714) 


By this time it will not be surprising if the 
reader is beginning to find the parallels between 
all of these panel results, despite a decade and a 
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half of intervening political change, as eerie as 
these parallels have seemed to us. 

We have by now exhausted all of the issues 
for which very close matches in wording and 
intent, if not in format or in letter, are 
available.? While the similarities in individual- 
level stability for these well-matched items are 
striking, we should not conclude that the issue 
materials from the new panel more generally 
look just like those from the earlier data set. 
This is true chiefly because there are new issues 
present in the 1972—76 panel which are not 
inheritances from the past; and these items 
sometimes have a different cast in continuity 
terms. 

A good example is provided by the civil 
rights issue concerning school busing to pro- 
mote racial integration. This issue was not even 
in the air at the time of the earlier panel, so 
that its absence from those interviews was not 
at all a matter of editorial oversight, but rather 
a token of a truly different environment of 
policy debate. The issue is also of particular 
interest because casual observation would sug- 
gest that this issue, probably more than any 
other in the civil rights area or, for that matter, 
the total arena of policy debate, has had an 
inflammatory or polarizing quality that has 
bitten deep into even relatively inattentive 
segments of the public. In other words, if as we 
have earlier suggested, it is true that the general 
levels of these continuity correlations reflect 
the degree to which items tap into more or less 
thoroughly crystallized attitude structures 
(where the limiting case of no crystallization 
whatever is the “non-attitude’), we would 
expect rather substantial continuity correla- 
tions for the busing items. This expectation is 
sustained. The best estimate of the two-year 
continuity correlation is 575, a value still 
falling very well below the corresponding value 
for party identification, but nonetheless signifi- 


There is one other pairing, also in civil rights, 
where a somewhat rougher match might be made. In 
the first panel, a question inspired by the FEPC 
legislation of the time asked about the appropriateness 
of the government attempting to ensure that Negroes 
get “fair treatment in jobs and housing.” In the second 
panel, respondents were asked whether the govern- 
ment should make “every possible effort to improve 
the social and economic position of blacks and other 
minority groups.” These are divergent questions, both 
in substance and in group of reference, although there 
is some obvious kinship between them. The first item 
was in four-point agree-disagree form; the second was 
in forced-choice, seven-point scale form. The average 
two-year continuity correlations in the first instance 
was .468; in the second, a somewhat higher 535. 
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cantly higher than that registered for any issue 
items in the whole 1956—60 panel. 

There are at least two other issues new to 
the 1972—76 panel which show even higher 
continuity values. These items are not only 
new: together they seem to stand for a co- 
herent class of issue which was not even of 
much salience in the 1950s. One is a 7-point 
scale where the extremes involve the legaliza- 
tion of marijuana at one end, and the setting of 
higher penalties for its use at the other. The 
other is an item on abortion, in which the 
respondent is asked to choose between four 
levels of lenience in availability, essentially 
bounded by “under no circumstance” at one 
end and “at any need” on the other. Neither of 
these items was asked in the middle wave in 
1974, so that only estimates of the four-year 
continuity correlations are available. As we 
have pointed out, coefficients over this time 
lapse tend to run lower than their two-year 
counterparts. Thus, for example, if the school 
busing issue runs about .574 for a two-year 
lapse, it stands at .535 for a four-year lapse. 
The only two issues which exceed it are 
marijuana and abortion, with four-year coeffi- 
cients of .640 and .617, respectively. 

These are high values, and they seem clearly 
associated with a class of moral issues of the 
kind brought to salience by the counterculture 
confrontations of the preceding decade. Indeed, 
the only other specific issue item with a 
four-year continuity correlation over .50, in 
addition to marijuana, abortion and busing, is 
an item on whether women should have an 
equal role with men in business and govern- 
ment, or should keep their place in the home 
(.519). Again, this is an item which pits the 
cutting edge of new mores against an array of 
traditional values. 

For those who have worked in other politi- 
cal cultures, it is not entirely surprising that 
such moral issues should have a deeper reso- 
nance among those not normally attentive to 
much political controversy than is true for 
policy debates of most other kinds. Perhaps 
these uncommon magnitudes represent some- 
thing other than a sharper crystallization of 
attitudes across a larger fraction of the elec- 
torate than is true of other issues, but for the 
time being such would seem to be the most 
plausible diagnosis. 

There is one other item, not referring to a 
specific policy issue or for that matter any 
“new” issue at all, but relevant to a large range 
of issues, which also shows a four-year continui- 
ty correlation over .50, although the high value 
occurs under a special configuration of circum- 
stances important to make clear. This item is 
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the ideological item involving self-placement on 
a 7-point liberal-conservative scale, with a four- 
year continuity correlation of .564. The special 
circumstances arise because the correlation is 
being figured on a much more limited fraction 
of the population than is true of any of the 
other specific issues. This high attrition occurs 
because such a continuity correlation can only 
be computed for those respondents who choose 
some content response at both years involved in 
the correlation. On items like the abortion 
question, almost all respondents choose a con- 
tent alternative, so that the continuity correla- 
tion refers to a quasi-totality of the electorate. 
On the liberal-conservative item, however, over 
one-third of the population must be set aside at 
the outset as missing data, either because they 
say they do not know their position or because 
they accept a “‘no opinion” filter. 

It may seem surprising that only as few as 35 
percent or so fail to give content locations on 
two successive administrations of this ideo- 
logical scale, and hence do not figure in the 
continuity correlations, when for many years 
items asking people what the labels “liberal” 
and “conservative” mean have shown some 40 
percent or so who do not know. The implica- 
tion is either that some people who would not 
profess to know what political difference is 
intended are nonetheless choosing a location on 
the continuum, or that the 40 percent value has 
changed, although it had not changed even after 
we were deep into the turmoil of the 1960s. 
Unfortunately, the item tapping the meaning of 
the terms was never asked in any of the five 
waves of the new panel. However, work in 
Western Europe has made it clear that people 
who locate themselves on an analogous left- 
right scale despite confession that they do not 
understand what the terms mean politically, 
tend in large numbers to place themselves at the 
exact midpoint of the continuum offered (e.g., 
Converse and Pierce, 1970). This is an easy 
solution when one is unsure of the significance 
of the extremities. And indeed, the midpoint of 
the United States scale is very well populated 
also. In fact, in the turnover cross-tabulations 
of the liberal-conservative scale, the cell which 
marks the exact center on both administrations 
tends to be two to three times as populous as 
any other cell in the matrix. 

Hence the special circumstances which ap- 
pear to sustain the high liberal-conservative 
continuity correlation seem to be that better 
than one-third of the population is removed at 
the outset; and among the remaining two- 
thirds, substantial numbers express their uncer- 
tainty by persistently locating themselves at 
dead center, thereby not adding to the con- 
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tinuity correlation, but not detracting much 
from it either. It is likely that for those with 
truly crystallized positions on the liberal-con- 
servative continuum, the individual-level stabili- 
ty of position is very high, even as high or 
higher than party identification. But this frac- 
tion of the population is likely to be quite 
limited. 

In our discussion we have introduced a 
number of issues or meta-issues which were not 
present in the original panel, but are new 
entrants in the 1972—76 period, All of these 
items discussed show higher levels of continuity 
than the most stable issues in the original panel. 
This might lead to a conclusion that levels of 
continuity in issue positions are up quite 
notably, if not because of heightened continu- 
ity from issues that can be specifically matched 
across the panels, at least because issues newly 
arisen in the real world are of a kind that tap 
more sharply crystallized opinion. 

One can defend a very modest version of this 
argument if one limits attention to the two or 
three moral issues. However, a number of other 
“new issues’ in the panel have not been 
discussed, and these generally show levels of 
continuity that are utterly redolent of issues in 
the 1956—60 period. Thus, for example, two 
items which have overtones of the “law and 
order” themes of the past decade—one dealing 
with repression of urban unrest, another dealing 
with protection of the rights of accused persons 
as opposed to stopping crime at all costs—show 
two-year continuity coefficients of about .36 
and .45 respectively, values which are very 
middling relative to the range “normal” for 
domestic issues late in the 1950s. An item 
addressed to the possibility of a more or less 
progressive taxation rate shows a four-year 
value of about .31, and the figure is only .28 
for an item asking whether the federal govern- 
ment has become too powerful. The latter 
figures are lower than any parallel figures to be 
found for domestic issues in the original panel. 

To summarize, then, we have found that 
where specific issues can be directly matched, 
continuity values seem amazingly stationary 
across the two panels. One type of issue not 
salient in political debate in the late 1950s— 
moral or counterculture issues—do show signally 
higher continuity values than any other specific 
issues in either panel. Once beyond these moral 
issues, however, even new issues do not in 
general show any higher levels of continuity 
than the old. 

A great deal of work of a more probing sort 
can be done with these issue materials. For 
example, more intensive investigations of the 
apparent substantial error structures in these 
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responses are possible, particularly as some few 
ef the new panel issues have been applied or 
four waves instead of merely three. Such 
empirical wedges are important to arrive at z 
proper diagnosis as to what these error struc- 
tures really mean. Achen (1975) has concluded 
that the low levels of continuity marking issue 
responses occur simply because the items are 
unreliable, probably because of poor wording. 
It was the amazingly low ‘“‘test-retest” reliabili- 
ty of the 1956-58-60 panel issues that 
touched off our earlier investigations as to why 
this degree of unreliability occurred, and led to 
our conclusion that the low apparent reliabili- 
ties were not simply a function of the items 
themselves in a shoddy-wording sense, but 
rather were a joint function of the substance of 
the items and the variable degree of attitude 
crystallization which more and less attentive 
respondents brought to the particular substance 
(Converse, 1964, 1970). 

We still feel our interpretation is preferable 
to Achen’s revision. Among other things, 
Achen’s explanation does not give us much help 
in understanding why high political elites show 
higher continuity coefficients and hence ap- 
parently higher reliabilities than does the mass 
public, even when asked to respond to the very 
same simplistic issue items, although this dif- 
ference is the most direct corollary of our 
original interpretation. Nor does the Achen 
interpretation prepare us to expect that the 
same team of question-writers who manage to 
word questions quite effectively regarding per- 
sonal morals cannot find comparably effective 
wording when asking about foreign policy 
debates. Again, we need only imagine that 
disagreements about personal morals grip more 
people more vitally than do debates over 
foreign affairs in order to fold the new findings 
nicely into our original interpretive structure. 

The important point is that the new panel 
data base offers a challenging field for in- 
vestigating some of these differences more 
thoroughly! For the moment, however, it 
seems fair to conclude that the individual-level 
relative stability of issue positions in the Ameri- 


10We postpone consideration of the detailed parti- 
tioning of the issue items into reliability and stability 
components until a subsequent technical paper, since a 
proper treatment requires taking account of differing 
response variances in different population segments. 
These complications are too elaborate for space 
available here. However, it may be of interest to note 
that a simple partitioning of these issue items, ignoring 
the complications, suggests that the unreliability com- 
ponent of responses greatly outruns a true change 
component, just as was true for the original panel. 
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can public has changed only slightly between 
the two panels, and that no significant change 
whatever can be discerned where the same issue 
substance can be matched across the two eras. 


Evaluations of Political Figures 


Of the original Survey Research Center triad 
of parties, candidates and issues, all empirical 
work of a panel type has focused to date on 
parties and issues, for the simple reason that the 
1956—60 period bridged two presidential elec- 
tions with no continuity of candidates. The 
same lack of continuity marks the 1972—76 
interval. However, the new panel does include 
multiple evaluations, on a thermometer scale, 
of the most prominent partisan political figures 
in the land, even if not running for president. It 
is naturally of interest to ask how stable these 
personality evaluations are, by comparison with 
the high stability of party identification and the 
relatively low stability of personal positions on 
political issues. Therefore we shall close our 
review of some of the first panel findings with a 
brief consideration of these raw continuity 
results. 

Ratings of Hubert Humphrey, Ted Kennedy, 
Scoop Jackson, Richard Nixon and George 
Wallace were drawn in 1972, 1974 and 1976. In 
addition, a rating of George McGovern was 


- applied in 1972 and 1976. Over all instances, 


the 100-point thermometer scale was explained 
and then names were offered seriatim as stimu- 
lus words for evaluation. The continuity corre- 
lations available for these political figures are 
summarized in Table 1. A number of provision- 
al observations about this array are fairly 
obvious. 


Table 1. Continuity Correlations in the 
1972—76 Panel Six Major Political Figures 








Continuity 
Correlations 
Average 

Yn 4Yr. 
Ests. Ests. 
Edward “Ted” Kennedy .122 671 
George Wallace 683 609 
Hubert Humphrey 592 531 
Richard Nixon 585 461 
George McGovern — -554 
Henry “Scoop” Jackson 445 343 





Source: 1972—74~-76 panel study of the national elec- 
torate carried out by the Center for Political Studies, 
University of Michigan. 
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One is that the levels of continuity correla- 
tions across six of the most prominent political 
figures of the era covered by the new panel 
show a very wide range of variation. While it is 
not perfectly certain in what currency such 
comparisons should be made, we find it reason- 
able to square the above correlational values 
and speak in terms of the proportions of 
temporal covariance involved in the various 
evaluations. In this currency, evaluations of 
Kennedy appear some 2% to 4 times more 
stable than evaluations of Jackson. Given such 
variation, it is tempting to try to explain its 
sources, One hypothesis might be that the 
stimulus words “Henry ‘Scoop’ Jackson” are 
more poorly worded as question items than the 
stimulus words “Edward ‘Ted’ Kennedy,” and 
that hence the Jackson item is simply less 
reliable. A plausible rival hypothesis, and one 
that we considerably prefer, is that more 
American voters bring more meaning to the 
Kennedy name than to the Jackson name, have 
more crystallized attitudes toward it as a 
stimulus, and hence respond more stably to it. 
The apparent reliability is not, by this construc- 
tion, a function of the measuring instrument 
taken in a vacuum, but rather a product of the 
interaction between item content and the vari- 
able degree of meaning this content has for 
various citizens. 

However, a second observation helps to keep 
us from considering these continuity correla- 
tions too woodenly as though they were test- 
retest reliability coefficients. Although it may 
not dazzle the unaided eye, the pattern of 
continuity coefficients for evaluations of Rich- 
ard Nixon are quite unique relative to all other 
contents of the new panel discussed to date. We 
know from the panel marginals (as if we needed 
them!) that true change in evaluation of 
Richard Nixon between 1972 and 1974 or 
1976 was of massive proportions. In 1971, 
according to the Gallup Poll, the American 
people considered Richard Nixon the most 
admirable person in the entire world. His 
thermometer ratings in the 1972 wave of the 
panel confirm this level of adoration, since he 
received a mean rating of 65—66 in that year, 
relative to a rating of 52 or 53 for popular 
figures like Kennedy or Humphrey. By 1974 he 
had tumbled into the high 30’s, and by 1976 to 
31. 

Thus there is a major injection of real change 
in the Nixon case, although as we have seen, it 
may or may not have been a type of change 
that affects the stability of relative individual 
positions. That is, it remains possible that 
people who were wildly enthusiastic about 
Nixon in 1972 merely were reduced to luke- 
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warm feelings about him by 1976; and those 
just mildly warm were reduced to cool feelings, 
etc., such that there was little leap-frogging of 
individual positions. What is peculiar about the 
Nixon pattern, however, is that a good deal of 
true change (in the latter sense) was touched 
off by the Watergate drama. If we make the 
relevant Heise calculations for the Nixon case, 
we find that quite uniquely relative to all other 
panel materials, true change competes on nearly 
equal terms with unreliability in explaining why 
the raw continuity coefficients are as low as 
they are. 

A final observation concerning Table 1 
returns us to the main themes of this essay. We 
introduced the panel data on personages by 
way of asking where “candidates”—broadly 
construed—fit in the hierarchy of continuities 
defined up to now by parties and issues, given 
prior panel material. If we are correct in our 
interpretation of the reasons why Kennedy 
evaluations are so much more stable than those 
for Jackson, then it should be clear that we 
could generate variations in these continuity 
coefficients for political leaders almost at will, 
by playing with the known prominence of such 
figures. In the limiting case, we could probably 
generate a continuity coefficient approaching 
zero with a stimulus like “Senator Zablocki,” 
although it is reasonable to imagine that a 
persistent “ethnic vote” might keep such coeffi- 
cients from actually touching zero. 

Nevertheless, while it would be a chimera to 
imagine that some restricted range of continui- 
ty coefficients could reliably encompass any 
political figures whatever (by comparison with 
parties or issues), it is reasonable to limit our 
attention to the few truly prominent (in a 
mass-public sense) political personages in the 
land, just as the authors of the voting surveys 
try to restrict their issue measurements to the 
most salient policy cleavages of any particular 
period. And if we make such a limitation, then 
the data in Table 1, coupled with those cited 
earlier for parties and issues, might strongly 
suggest that in the hierarchy of continuity that 
these panel data help to establish, evaluations 
of major political leaders might properly be 
wedged in between parties as the most stable 
objects of orientation in terms of relative voter 
positioning, and issue positions as the least. 
Thus major political personages in any given 
epoch may serve as important cynosures of 
attention for the electorate, and as significant 
cues for other more substantive forms of 
political evaluation. 
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Summary and Implications 


Figure 1 provides a handy graphic summary of 
the continuity correlation information that we 
have reviewed. In a nutshell, this summary says 
that apart from the emergence of some political 
cleavages having to do with traditional moral 
values in the later period, there has been 
scarcely any change in the comparative continv- 
ity of party and issue positioning between the 
two eras, despite manifold reasons to expect 
not only change, but change of major propor- 
tions. The individual-level continuity of party 
attachments continues to dwarf that for issue 
positioning in the 1972—76 period, as it did in 
1956—60. And affection and dislike for the 
most prominent political leaders of the epoch 
seem to show levels of continuity which—again 
absent the moral issues—clearly lie between 
parties and issues. 

The display in Figure 1 is rich with implica- 
tions, some few of which we shall develop here. 
First, however, let us consider an apparent 
implication or two that should not be drawn, 
particularly with regard to the surprising infor- 
mation concerning the continuities in party 
identification. We have emphasized before that 
these continuities do not mean that evidence of 
weakening partisanship, as registered by change 
in the party identification marginals since 1965, 
is somehow imaginary or meaningless. It should 
be kept clear that Figure 1 does not even 
address this facet of change in any direct way, 
even though it is very tempting to confuse the 
two. 

Thus, for example, one improper implication 
to be drawn from these data is that since the 
individual-level continuity for panel respon- 
dents remains high while partisanship is weak- 
ening, it must mean that the weakening is all 
attributable to new entrants into the electorate 
who do not figure in a long-term panel table. 
Hence it would seem that one major point to 
these data is that the weakening can be traced 
entirely to population replacement processes. 
However, such a conclusion again involves a 
subtle confusion between the two facets of 
change. Clearly generational replacement has 
made a major contribution to the weakening of 
aggregate partisanship, especially in the later 
portions of the past ten years, But with equal 
clarity, persons already in the electorate before 
the decline began have also made further 
important contributions to it, and have contin- 
ued to do so all the way to 1975 (Converse, 
1976). Such persons do figure in our panel 
tables, and indeed they show a weakening of 
partisanship even within those tables: over all 
segments, including 1964-66, 1965-73 and 
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Source: 1972—74—76 panel study of the national electorate carried out by the Center for Political Studies, 
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*Where items can be plausibly matched between panel segments, the respective data points are linked by a 
trend line. 

**The whole figure is expressed in the currency of two-year continuity correlations. Where only four-year 
correlations are available, plausible two-year interpolations have been made to permit inclusion of a maximal 
number of observations. 


Figure 1. Continuities in Public Response to Parties, Leaders and Issues* 
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1972—76, later observations on these people 
show lesser variance in partisanship than earlier 
ones, although continuity levels remain intact. 

Thus the decline in reported strength of 
party identification over the past decade re- 
mains an important but virtually independent 
fact. Moreover, there is evidence that defection 
rates for given levels of identification strength 
have been higher in recent years than they were 
in the 1950s. Both changes attest to a weaken- 
ing of partisanship in the electorate. Both are 
thoroughly documented, and both have had 
real effects on the operation of the American 
political system. 

For many analytic purposes and prognostica- 
tions, the weakening of partisanship can be more 
important information than the near-constancy 
of continuity correlations summarized in Figure 
1. For other purposes, however, the reverse is 
true, and it remains for us to suggest what some 
of the genuine implications of Figure 1 would 
seem to be. 

Some of these implications are relatively 
technical or methodological. Thus for example, 
the kind of cycling of coefficients over time 
periods that we carried out with respect to 
party identification on page 39 makes sense 
only if the facet of change indexed by the 
continuity coefficients is essentially stationary, 
as we have found it to be. More generally, the 
virtual lack of period dependency of the kind 
of estimates we have generated from the panel 
can provide a potent assist for a variety of 
structural modeling ventures aimed at sorting 
out in a more satisfactory way the causal 
interplays between evaluations of parties, issues 
and candidates. To be carried out effectively, 
such enterprises presume knowledge of things 
like measurement reliability. Since such infor- 
mation is rarely available, investigators often 
plug in quite fanciful guesses in order to 
proceed. The panel data in themselves provide 
better-grounded estimates. And the fact that 
these estimates seem quite invulnerable to 
changes in period—even when one would least 
dare to expect them to be, as in the case of 
partisanship, 1964—76-—can be an important 
liberating fact for the conduct of further 
research, 

The findings have provisional. implications 
for research methods which are broader still. 
For some time, the cost-benefit ledger for panel 
designs, as opposed to less expensive indepen- 
dent replications, has been subject to some 
dispute. One can learn a good deal about 
important facets of change without making the 
extra investment in a multi-wave panel. How- 
ever, other facets of change, such as those 
central to this report, can only be observed 
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with the help of a panel. One swallow does not 
a summer make, and it would obviously be 
premature to conclude that the stationarity of 
continuity coefficients which marks these poli- 
tical data would emerge for panel studies in all 
periods with any subject matter. On the other 
hand, these continuities seem so pervasive 
across a variety of types of variables in the 
election panels that the hint of universality is 
hard to miss. And if there is some generality to 
the findings, then the premium that might be 
placed on doing panels persistently over a series 
like the election studies is at least somewhat 
reduced, although occasional panel links would 
remain important. 

The findings also have strong bearing on 
various substantive questions. For example, one 
of the points of most vigorous theoretical 
ferment in the past decade in electoral politics 
has involved the nature of partisan realign- 
ments. The subject has captured uncommon 
scholarly interest not merely because of its 
obvious importance in any theory of elections, 
but also because of the seeming imminence of 
such a realignment after 1964 or so. Given past 
periodicities, the time was ripe. Much more to 
the point, several key ingredients associated 
with past realignments had begun to emerge. 

Very crudely put, the most important of 
these ingredients was the outbreak of uncom- 
monly galvanizing political turmoil, of the sort 
which certainly marked the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. More finely drawn, we have the 
excellent effort of Sundquist (1973) to recon- 
struct the internal dynamics of a partisan 
realignment, with stress upon crucial emergence 
of important cross-cutting cleavages which the 
leaderships of the extant traditional parties 
bound to older cleavage lines, fail to articulate. 
Again, such ingredients were present, par excel- 
lence, by the late 1960s. That these new 
cleavages were gripping for common voters is 
attested to at least indirectly by the high 
continuity values associated in the new panel 
with items like busing and the life-style or 
moral issues. That these new issues posed 
cleavages which were truly cross-cutting (i.e., 
relatively orthogonal to or uncorrelated with 
prior lines of party alignment) is clearly demon- 
strated by Miller and Levitin (1976, p. 82), who 
show the lack of much association between 
voter persuasions on the newer issues and their 
party identifications. 

One must insist that the new issues be 
cross-cutting ones to set the stage for a realign- 
ment, since otherwise the emergence of new 
issues more or less aligned with old ones would 
merely reinforce existing party differences. In 
the late 1960s and the early 1970s, some 
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. Democrats were affronted by counterculture 
trends while others were not; likewise, some 
Republicans approved while others disap- 
proved. What is important about these dif- 
ferential within-party affinities is that if potent 
enough, they should produce changes in parti- 
sanship of a leap-frogging kind, disturbing the 
relative ordering of individuals on the continu- 
um of partisan loyalties. However, it is exactly 
this possibility of leap-frogging that our con- 
tinuity correlations are admirably designed to 
register, however insensitive they may be to 
other forms of change. And they give us the 
message that the leap-frogging type of change in 
partisanship was scarcely more prevalent over 
the whole of this period than it had been in 
1956—60. Hence while the emergence of cross- 
cutting cleavages seems to have been real 
enough, it also seems clear that they did not 
produce the relevant changes in partisanship in 
this period, even of the compensating kind 
which leaves the net balance of partisanship in 
the aggregate unaffected. 

Another set of implications flows from the 
panel data patterns of the issue items. Our 
original theorizing led us to imagine that 
constraint among belief elements measured at a 
point in time and the stability of those beliefs 
for individuals across time would tend to 
covary, although no empirical test of this 
assumption between periods of time has been 
possible until the new panel. In effect, if Nie’s 
(1974) demonstration of increased constraint in 
the recent period has substantive merit, then we 
would be obliged to expect the stability of 
these types of items to advance in the new 
panel as well. 

The fact that no such increase is observed 
poses an interesting problem. One possibility is 
that the original assumption, which sees varia- 
tions in attitude crystallization as producing 
variations both in constraint and in stability, is 
simply wrong and needs to be rethought. 
Another possibility which, as we have seen, has 
already been raised (Bishop et al., 1978; Sulli- 
van et al, 1978) is that the Nie displays are 
largely a product of changes in question format, 
rather than true increases in constraint. At first 
glance, the accrediting of such challenges might 
seem to solve the problem by removing the 
weight of the expectation that issue stabilities 
should have advanced in the new panel. How- 
ever, even if the Nie results were in fact largely 
due to question format, one might still expect 
comparable variations in stability on the same 
base. Now we saw as we passed through the 
issue items that small changes in continuity 
values did appear to follow in expected ways 
along lines of shifts in question format. How- 
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ever, these latter tests were few and at points 
equivocal, so that not a great deal should be 
made of them. But in any event, even these 
changes were of very limited magnitude. Thus 
some fundamental problems remain which chal- 
lenge further research, at least some of which 
can be carried out with other probings of the 
new panel data set. 

A final cluster of implications which is of 
great theoretical importance flows from the 
hierarchy of continuities across parties, leaders 
and issues suggested in Figure 1, and is relevant 
for controversies over the prevalence of issue 
voting. It is not hard to imagine that attitudes 
which show higher individual-level stability 
have causal primacy relative to less stable 
attitudes. If this simple surmise is meaningful, 
then it would seem that where political evalua- 


- tions are concerned, a party -> leader -> issue 


flow may be dominant, even across periods as 
disparate as those before and after 1960. 

It must be kept in mind that the new panel 
data are merely suggestive in this regard, rather 
than definitive. Even the gross discrepancies in 
continuity between partisanship and issue posi- 
tioning cannot guarantee that party identifica- 
tion is nearly always causally primary when 
party feelings are discovered to be aligned with 
issue preferences. Among other things, we must 
remember that there are only two major par- 
ties, whereas the number of political issues 
which may exercise one or another voter is 
legion. Thus it would always be possible, if 
indeed a bit strained, to imagine that the 
typical voter might be viscerally gripped by one 
issue out of some 30 in the active universe in 
some period, with very uncrystallized attitudes 
on the other 29. If party positions on such 
crucial but idiosyncratic issues remained con- 
stant over long periods of time, these policy 
preferences might totally dictate party identifi- 
cations, at the very same time that measure- 
ment over a dozen or so of the 30 potential 
issues might show very high aggregate instabili- 
ty, since only one voter in 30 would, on the 
average, be gripped by each. 

While such a model remains conceivable, it is 
obviously not the most plausible reading of 
current data. The huge discrepancies in indivi- 
dual-level continuities between party loyalties 
on one hand and issue positions on the other, 
particularly in view of what now seems to be 
their long-term constancy, argues for an over- 
whelming primacy of the party term when 
party-issue congruence does occur. However, 
further causal modeling work with the new 
panel, profiting from some of the kinds of 
estimates presented in this report, can mold 
more incisive conclusions from what must 
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remain only suggestive ones at this point. 

The additional fact, also made clear by the 
new panel data, that reactions to political 
leaders display levels of continuity intermediary 
between partisanship and policy preferences, 
raises a number of further interesting possibili- 
ties. Such a data configuration may, for exam- 
ple, suggest a significant margin for policy 
leadership available to major political figures, 
whereby admirers are quite susceptible to influ- 
ence leading them to adopt policy positions 
more congruent with those espoused by their 
heroes. Or again, the greater continuity in 
evaluation of leaders as compared with issue 
positions may simply reflect the fact that party 
attachments anchor both leader assessments 
and issue positions, but do so more effectively 
in the case of leaders because the common 
voter can maintain much more firm and unequi- 
vocal cognitive links between parties and their 
most prominent leaders than between parties 
and positions on various issues, 

This is obviously not the place to begin 
sorting out such possibilities. However, the 
first-cut results from the new CPS panel are 
striking indeed. They already rule out some 
constructions which might be placed upon the 
electoral history of the past decade, and begin 
to draw into focus a number of new research 
questions which, with more refined ‘‘milling”’ 
of the panel data, we may well be able to 
answer effectively. 
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Comparisons between Category and Magnitude Scaling 
of Political Opinion Employing SRC/CPS Items* 
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The measurement technique most commonly used by political scientists for determining the 
direction and intensity of opinion is category scaling—a procedure with serious weaknesses. Recent 
developments in psychophysics for the magnitude scaling and validation of sensory continua offer 
a powerful alternative to category scaling. Paralleling explicitly the logic and procedures used to 
scale psychophysically such variables as the loudness of sound and brightness of light, research 
methods now make it possible and feasible via a simple paper and pencil technique to obtain 
accurate, precise, cross-modally valid, magnitude measures of the direction and strength of political 
opinion from respondents in a survey setting. 

A field survey, pitting category against magnitude measures for a sampling of the most 
important items employed in the SRC/CPS national election studies, demonstrates that the 
category scaling of political variables results in (1} the loss of significant portions of information 
and on occasion (2) the misclassification of respondents. The results of this scale-confrontation 
study demonstrate the superior utility of magnitude over category scaling for the description and 


quantitative analysis of political judgments and preferences, 


The measurement technique most common- 
ly used by political scientists for determining 
the direction and intensity of public opinion is 
category scaling—a procedure whereby a re- 
spondent rates an item or expresses a judgment 
by selecting one of a fixed number of options. 
Category scaling, which extends back to at least 
150 B.C. when Hipparchus used a six-point 
scale to judge the brightness of stars, employs a 
variety of formats. The SRC/CPS, for example, 
incorporates 2-, 3-, 4-, 5-, 7-point, and ther- 
mometer-type category scales in the national 
election studies. However, despite its long 
history and widespread contemporary use 
throughout the social sciences, category scaling 
as a procedure for measuring strength of opin- 
ion has a number of serious weaknesses, 

First of all, information is often lost through 
the limited resolution of the categories. Even 
when respondents can clearly distinguish be- 
tween two items, category scaling forces them 
to make similarity-difference judgments and 
place items judged to be more or less alike in 
the same category. The greater the discrepancy 
between the true range of stimulus intensity 
and the fixed range of the category scale, the 
poorer the resolution of the categories. For this 


*This research project was supported by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (SOC 7725539). With 
special thanks to our colleagues of the Laboratory for 
Behavioral Research: Hugh Foley, Joseph Tanenhaus, 
Mary Ann Foley, Richard Reeder, and David Cross. 
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reason categorical judgments may be thought of 
as qualitative rather than quantitative. 

A second problem is that category scales 
represent only an ordinal level of measurement, 
thereby limiting the statistical procedures 
which can be used without reservation.! Many 
researchers, not content with ordinal data, 
assign numbers to the categories, treat them in 
interval fashion, and use more powerful statis- 
tical techniques than are warranted. As Tufte 
(1969) points out, the assignment of numbers 
should not be based on an assumption of equal 
intervals between categories. 

And finally, by offering a fixed number of 
categories, however few or numerous, the in- 
vestigator is inadvertently affecting the re- 
sponse—artifactually constraining or expanding 
the range which can be used by the respondent 
(Baird, Kreindler, and Jones, 1971; Marks, 
1968; Stevens, 1975). 


1A related problem common to many of the 
category scales used throughout the social sciences is 
created by providing a verbal label for each of the 
categories in the scale. A caution against such a 
procedure had been voiced by Thurstone and Chave 
(1929) and Jones and Thurstone (1955), because 
labels weaken the assumption of equal intervals 
between the categories and because of the increased 
variance at each category as a result of differences in 
semantic interpretation of the label. See too, Lodge et 
al. (1975) showing that such popular labels as good- 
bad, agree-disagree, and strong-weak are not equally 
spaced. 
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These problems—inherent in the very act of 
partitioning an arbitrarily fixed continuum—can 
be overcome (or more correctly, by-passed) by 
using magnitude scaling procedures. Develop- 
ments over the past 20 years in the theory and 
methods of psychophysical scaling demonstrate 
that people can make proportional judgments 
about the perceived intensity of most sensory 
continua, judgments discerning enough to meet 
the demanding assumptions of J/og-interval 
measurement and preserve ratio relations 
(Stevens, 1966; Marks, 1974).? 

Magnitude estimation is the simplest, most 
direct, and currently the most widely used 
method of constructing scales having ratio-pre- 
serving properties. In the classical sensory 
psychophysical experiment, subjects are pre- 
sented with a series of test stimuli (say, varying 
tones, lights, or weights), one at a time in 
random order, and are instructed to match 
numbers proportional to the perceived magni- 
tude of each stimulus relative to a reference 
tone, light, or weight. When these numeric 
estimates for each stimulus are averaged by 
geometric means and plotted against actual 
physical stimulus intensities on ratio-ruled co- 
ordinates, the points characteristically fall along 
a straight line. A linear function on ratio-ruled 
coordinates entails a power function relation- 
ship with the exponent corresponding to the 
slope of the line. The principle governing this 
relationship is simple and lawful: Equal stimu- 
lus ratios produce equal subjective ratios. This 
is the essence of the psychophysical law govern- 
ing the perception of most physical continua 
(Stevens, 1957, 1961). Power functions, each 
with a characteristic exponent relating stimulus 
magnitude to perceived magnitude, have been 
verified for more than 30 sensory continua, 
among them the loudness of sound (0.67), 
brightness of light (0.5), heaviness of hefted 
weights (1.45), pain due to electric shock (2.0), 
sweet (0.8) and salty (1.4) tasting substances, 
force of handgrip (1.7), line length (1.0), and 
numbers (1.0). 

Moreover, it is possible via the cross- 
modality matching paradigm to validate the 
power functions governing the relationship be- 
tween physical stimulus intensities and per- 
ceived magnitude (Stevens, Mack and Stevens, 


2 Whereas interval scales are based on the equating 
of differences (Y = aX + b), logarithmic interval scales 
are based on the equating of ratios (Y = BX®) or (log Y 
= (log X/(a) + (og b)). While not a true ratio scale (Y 
= aX + 0) in that the zero point is arbitrary, log 
interval scales preserve proportionality and, hence, are 
amenable to higher-order statistics. 
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1960; Cliff, 1973; Hamblin, 1974). When twc 
independent measures with well-establishec 
characteristic exponents—say number or linc 
production, force of hand grip or sound pres 
sure—are matched to a quantitative variable 
and plotted one against another, theory pre 
dicts a resulting power function with an ex- 
ponent that closely approximates the es- 
tablished ratio of the two response measures. 
Suppose, for example, that force of hand grij: 
(HG) and sound pressure (SP) are used to judge 
a physical continuum such as weight. Since the 
established exponent for HG is 1.7, and that fo” 
SP is 0.67, when these two response measure: 
are plotted one against the other on ratio-rulec. 
coordinates, theory predicts a power function 
with an exponent equal to the ratio betweer 
the two exponents (here HG = SP-67/1.7), Thu: 
same test applies to number production (VP° 
and line production (LP) measures: since bot! 
NP and LP characteristically produce uni 
exponents, the ratio of these two magnitude 
measures to a set of physical stimuli governec 
by the power law should approximate unit. 
(NP1-0/LP10 = 1.0). When the data from « 
cross-modality matching experiment produce + 
good first-order approximation of the theore- 
tical relationship, one has confirmed the 
psychophysical validity of each measure. 

What is more—and this is a major develop- 
ment in the history of social scaling—by em- 
ploying two magnitude measures with estab- 
lished exponents in the cross-modality match- 
ing paradigm, it is also possible to validat: 
magnitude scales of social opinion. That th: 
logic, method, and criteria for validating magni- 
tude scales are the same for both physical ant 
social variables, is illustrated by the study tha. 
produced the adjectival support scale (Lodge e. 
al., 1975, 1976a, 1976b). In that scale-buildinz 
study both laboratory subjects and surver 
respondents made numeric, hand dynamomc- 
ter, and sound pressure responses to estimat: 
the strength of support expressed by 30 adjec- 
tival scale items (among them, very good, good. 
so-so, bad, very bad) when applied to th: 
United States Senate, Supreme Court, ther- 
President Nixon, the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties. This support scale was judged valit 
when the NP, HG and SP exponents obtaine:. 
from the matches to the scale words approxi- 
mated closely the theoretical ratios for eac 
pair of measures. 

The cross-modality matching paradigm cor- 
stitutes a stringent test for confirming cr 
disconfirming the internal validity of magnitud» 
scales. Not only must the empirically derive’ 
relationship between exponents result in 3 
power function, but, a still more exactin: 
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criterion, the empirical function obtained must 
match the theoretical ratio between exponents. 
In the scaling of social variables, where stimulus 
intensities are not known beforehand and there- 
fore cannot be confirmed directly by plotting 
them against scale values, this paradigm is 
especially commanding. When respondents 
match two independent magnitude measures 
with established exponents to each social stimu- 
lus, the observed ratio between exponents 
should be identical to the theoretical ratio 
established for both measures when matched to 
physical stimuli. Essentially, then, the cross- 
modality matching paradigm allows an investi- 
gator to impose a metric on those social 
continua which have heretofore unknown un- 
derlying metric properties.3 

One may well be skeptical of adapting 
methodological innovations in one field of 
inquiry to meet the felt needs of another. What 
practical difference, if indeed any, would result 
from using magnitude instead of category scal- 
ing to measure the intensity of political opin- 
ions? To address that question squarely, we 
conducted a scaling confrontation study in the 
field to produce data necessary for a direct 
comparison between the magnitude and cate- 
gory scaling of political opinions. We shall (1) 
describe the procedures developed for incor- 
porating magnitude scaling in survey instru- 
ments and the design of the confrontation 
study, (2) present the results of this study, and 
(3) discuss the relative costs and benefits of the 
two scaling methods. 


The Magnitude Scaling of 
Political Opinion in Survey Settings 


Paralleling explicitly the logic and proce- 
dures developed by psychophysicists for the 
magnitude scaling of sensory continua, the 
Laboratory for Behavioral Research has devel- 
oped and tested in the field a simple paper and 
pencil technique for the magnitude scaling and 
cross-modal validation of strength of political 
opinion in survey instruments (Lodge et al., 


3To date more than a dozen social-psychological 
variables have been scaled using numeric estimation, 
among those of interest to political scientists: the 
seriousness of crimes (Sellin and Wolfgang, 1964); 
prestige of occupations and social status (Hamblin, 
1971; Kunnapas and Wikstrom, 1963; Shinn, 1969; 
Rainwater, 1971); importance of political offices 
(Shinn, 1969); strength of religious attitudes (Finnie 
and Luce, 1960); frustration-aggression (Hamblin et 
al., 1963); national conflict and cooperation (Corson, 
1970); and racism (Dawson and Brinker, 1971). 


1975, 1976a, 1976b). After outlining the gen- 
eral procedures for the magnitude scaling of 
strength of political opinion, we shall describe 
the specific methods used in this study. 


General Scaling Procedures. Several criteria 
govern the choice of response modalities for 
incorporating magnitude measurement in sur- 
vey résearch. The response modalities must (1) 
have exponents which have been well estab- 
lished in the psychophysical literature, (2) 
provide a large response range, (3) be portable 
and relatively inexpensive to produce in quanti- 
ty, (4) be capable of administration by survey: 
interviewers untutored in psychophysics, and 
(5) be easily utilized in a more or less conven- 
tional interview schedule. Two response modali- 
ties—line and number production—best satisfy 
these criteria.4 

Employing line and number production, the 
cross-modality matching paradigm involves re- 
spondents in two scaling tasks: one, the cali- 
bration of the two response modalities, the 
other, the direct magnitude scaling of strength 
of opinion. The calibration exercise, taking 5—6 
minutes to administer, is a straightforward 
psychophysical scaling task: relative to a refer- 
ence, respondents make line and number judg- 
ments of a physical metric, a calibrating contin- 
uum. The most direct approach is to have 
respondents draw lines relative to a reference 
line for a geometric sequence of number stimuli 
and assign numbers relative to a reference 
number for an identical set of geometrically 
spaced line lengths. (See Lodge et al., 1976b, 
for a description of calibration tests and checks 
on the use of line and number production.) 
Procedurally, the calibrating stimuli are pre- 
sented one at a time, twice each, in random 
order and cover a broad (here 150:1) range. 

In addition to providing training and prac- 
tice in the use of line and number production in 
making proportional judgments, the calibration 
task makes it possible to test each respondent’s 
ability to make proportional judgments. Thus, 
one can weed out the small percentage of the 
population (2—5 percent) that for physical or 


4 After early research using loudness, hand grip, and 
number production for scaling public opinion (Lodge 
et al., 1976a), line and number production were 
determined to be two response modalities which best 
satisfied the above criteria (Lodge et al., 1976b). 
Number production (popularly referred to as magni- 
tude estimation) has a long history in both sensory 
and social-psychophysics. Line length production has 
also been used in a number of studies (Shinn, 1969; 
Stevens and Guirao, 1963; Teghtsoonian and Teght- 
soonian, 1965). 
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psychological reasons cannot make accurate or 
reliable proportional judgments. The 95 percent 
confidence limits for the empirical exponent 
relating the responses to the calibrating con- 
tinua should, and typically do, encompass the 
theoretical exponent. Far more importantly for 
our purposes, this same criterion must be met 
by the responses to the political stimuli. Thus, 
one can be confident that the scale values 
obtained from the magnitude measures are valid 
if this stringent test is passed. 

The second scaling task, which is preceded 
by 5—6 minutes of instruction in the use of line 
and number production to make social judg- 
ments, consists of the actual magnitude scaling 
of each opinion item. This task proceeds in 
discrete steps for each survey question: (1) 
after reading the question, the respondents are 
presented with the polar options which define 
the dimension (e.g., the labels Democrat and 
Republican for the party identification item or 
agree and disagree for the conventional efficacy 
and citizen-duty items) and then asked to select 
the option that is closer to... agrees with... 
support ... or best expresses one’s opinion. In 
doing this the respondent indicates the direc- 
tion of response. Next, (2) the respondents 
draw a line (a reference line) to represent a 
middle position between the options, and, then, 
(3) relative to this reference line, draw another 
line (a response line) to express proportionately 
their strength of opinion. On a separate page, 
(4) the respondent assigns a number relative to 
this reference to express opinion intensity. 
Finally (5), if, as here, category scales are also 
used, the respondent checks the most appro- 
priate categorical option. 

The procedure for the party identification 
question may serve as a model for the way in 
which questions were responded to psycho- 
physically. Each of the respondents first 
checked the appropriate position on the stan- 
dard two-part format to indicate whether they 
were Democrat, Republican, or Independent. 
Then, those respondents who indicated they 
were Republicans or Democrats next checked 
whether they were strong or not so strong 
partisans; or, if Independents, whether they felt 
closer to the Republican or Democratic party. 
Next, each respondent drew a reference line (a 
standard) to represent a middle position be- 
tween Democrat and Republican. Then, relative 
to this reference line, the respondents drew a 
response line to indicate strength of partisan- 
ship. So, for those respondents who think of 
themselves as Independents, their response lines 
would be approximately the same length as 
their standard lines. The more partisan respon- 
dents felt themselves to be, the longer their 
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response lines would be relative to their own 
reference lines. 

Number responses were made on the follow- 
ing page of the interview schedule without 
referring to the line-length responses. The same 
procedure was used; first, each respondent 
assigned a reference number to represent a 
middle position between the categorical options 
Democrat and Republican, and then made a 
response number relative to the standard num- 
ber to express the intensity of opinion. Similar 
procedures were used for all psychophysical 
responses: after indicating the direction of 
opinion by making a choice between the poler 
options provided by the SRC/CPS item, respor- 
dents expressed their relative strength of prefer- 
ence by means of lines and numbers. 

The construction of magnitude scale values 
for the responses to each question is a simple 
procedure. Since two ratios were created for 
each question, one for the response line to th? 
reference line and one for the response number 
to the reference number, the function relating 
the ratios can be examined to determine the 
degree to which the predicted unity exponent is 
obtained. The calculation of scale values merely 
involves averaging the two response ratios to 
produce a single magnitude measure of re- 
sponse. Thus greater reliance can be placed on 
the individual-level data, because any bias rc- 
maining in either of the two measures is 
minimized, It cannot be stressed too strongly 
that it would be impossible to evaluate or 
minimize any response error were it not for th? 
use of two measures within the cross-modality 
matching paradigm. 


Methods and Procedures for the Scale Confron- 
tation Study. To confront the two scaling 
methods directly, we administered an interview 
schedule containing a variety of category for- 
mats sampling the most popular items which 
organize research on American electoral be- 
havior to a purposive sample of 211 local area 
adults. The items were drawn from the 
SRC/CPS election studies, as well as from 
Almond and Verba’s The Civic Culture (1963) 
and Verba and Nie’s Participation in America 
(1972). Each of the items was presented word- 
for-word, option-by-option exactly as specified 
in the respective codebooks. Each respondent 
made categorical, line, and numeric responses 
to each item, thereby allowing direct compari- 
sons between category and magnitude measures 
for a variety of well-known 2-, 3-, 4-, 5-, and 
7-point category scales.5 


5Various SRC/CPS versions of the thermometer 
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The Sample. Two surveys were carried out—one 
in May, 1976 (n = 103) prior to the New York 
State presidential primaries, the other in Octo- 
ber, 1976 (n = 108) immediately preceding the 
election. The respondents in both samples were 
recruited by contacting local community or- 
ganizations or local chapters of national organi- 
zations, including Parent-Teacher Associations, 
the League of Women Voters, local ‘political 
party committees, and the American Cancer 
Society. All 211 respondents were from Suffolk 
County, Long Island, New York. This purposive 
sampling provides variability across such con- 
ventional demographic variables as sex, age, 
education, and income, as well as along a 
political activity dimension. All interviews were 
conducted by members of the laboratory staff 
with groups of 5 to 15 respondents in private 
homes, school cafeterias, and meeting halls. 
Respondents were paid for their participation 
in the survey, which took 70—90 minutes to 
administer. 


The Interview Schedules. The May and October 
survey instruments are similar, containing a 
total of 28 different items commonly employed 
in political survey research, including party 
identification, attention to politics, likelihood 
of voting, candidate preference, the political 
efficacy and trust in government indices, as well 
as the standard items measuring support for 
such issues as government action on jobs, 
inflation, school busing, health insurance, and 
abortion. The interview schedule was printed 
on legal-sized (8% x 14”) paper to provide 
adequate length for line length stimuli and 
responses (see Lodge et al., 1976b). 


The Calibration and Construction of Magnitude 
Scale Values. First, we analyzed the cross- 
modality matches to the calibrating continua 
(lines matched to numbers and numbers 
matched to lines) to determine whether the 
empirical data yielded the theoretical exponent 
(1.0 for each modality) that would have to be 
obtained if the respondents had in fact used 





scale are now being tested in the laboratory. It is 
anticipated that the thermometer format—despite its 
apparent 101-point range (98 points when recorded by 
SRC)-is in fact a 7-, or 9-point scale and thereby 
subject to all the problems inherent in the partitioning 
of a fixed continuum. Problematic too is the practice 
of labeling every 150 between warm and cold. 
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both modalities as long-interval metrics. When 
the numeric estimates are regressed against the 
line length stimuli and plotted on ratio-ruled 
coordinates (Figure 1a), the slope is .90; and 
when the line-drawing responses are regressed 
against the number stimuli (Figure 1b), the 
slope is .89.6 Using averaged responses (as 
shown throughout Figure 1), the correlation 
coefficient in each case is .99. Although the 
regression coefficients are slightly lower than 
the theoretical for both sets of matches against 
metric stimuli, the relationship is well described 
as a power function—a straight line on ratio- 
ruled coordinates.” The effects of regression 
bias are, in this case, relatively minor, primarily 
affecting the line production responses, and 
serve to compress the line length responses only 
slightly. 

When the line and number production re- 
sponses are plotted one against the other (each 
being matched to identical number and line 
length stimulus intensities), one would again 
expect a slope of 1.0 (Figure 1c). The number 
production versus line production slope is .91.8 
Again the correlation is .99 for both samples. 
The correlation coefficients as well as the 
scattergrams indicate a very high degree of 
agreement between the two magnitude mea- 
sures, as well as evidence that the power 
function fit is very good. 

Of prime importance here is that when the 
cross-modality matches to the metric stimuli 
result in a good first-order approximation of 
the theoretical power function governing the 
relationship between the two modalities, a 
criterion is established against which the re- 


5These correlation and regression coefficients are 
reliable across both samples: for the May sample, the 
numeric estimates of line length stimuli yield r = 99, b 
= .99; for the October sampling, r = .99, b = .94. The 
line production to number relationship for the May 
sample is r = .99, b = .88; for the October sample, r = 
99, b= 89, 


7The primary cause for this lower-than-unity rela- 
tionship is a bias referred to as regression bias (Stevens 
and Greenbaum, 1966), which is found almost invari- 
ably to operate on all response modalities. It is 
produced by a tendency to overestimate smaller 
stimuli and to underestimate larger stimuli, with the 
net result being a slope lower than one would expect 
under ideal circumstances. Regression bias can be—and 
is here—corrected (see Cross, 1974; Lodge et al., 1975, 
1976a). 


8The correlation and regression coefficients ob- 
tained from the indirect cross-modality match are 
teliable across the two samples; for the May sample, 
r= .99, b = .89; for the October sample, r = .99, b = 
95. 
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spondent’s subsequent magnitude estimates to 
the political stimuli can be compared directly. 
When, as here, the exponents derived from the 
matches to political stimuli closely approximate 
the exponents obtained from the matches to 
the calibrating stimuli, the social scales are 
judged to be validated. 


Results 


Comparisons Between Category and Magnitude 
Scales of Political Opinion. The critical assump- 
tion underlying category scaling is that respon- 
dents can make linear partitions on quantitative 
continua. Two decades of empirical research 
involving hundreds of psychophysical experi- 
ments demonstrate that human observers have 
only a limited capacity to make categorical 
judgments of physical variables which are linear 
with known values for the continuum. When 
category and magnitude scales are compared 
directly in matches against metric values along a 
physical continuum, the evidence is command- 
ing that category scaling procedures cannot 
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Source: Data collected from suburban New York 
sample by the Laboratory for Behavioral Research, 
SUNY, Stony Brook, May and October 1976 surveys. 


Both axes are ratio-ruled and the linearity of the 
function indicates the goodness of the power function 
fit. Each point represents an average of 210 respon- 
dents from the May and October samples. The slope is 
.90 and the correlation is .99. 


Figure 1a. Magnitude Estimation (Y-Axis) 
as a Function of 
Line Length Stimuli (X-Axis). 
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Source: Data collected from suburban New York 
sample by the Laboratory for Behavioral Research, 
SUNY, Stony Brook, May and October 1976 surveys. 


Both axes are ratio-ruled and the linearity of the 
function indicates the goodness of the power function 
fit. Each point represents an average of 210 respon- 
dents from the May and October samples. The slopc is 
.88 and the correlation is .99. 


Figure 1b. Line Length Production 
(Y-Axis) as a Function of 
Number Stimuli (X-Axis). 


generate equal differences or intervals in daia. 
The relationship between scales is almost invari- 
ably curvilinear, most often approximating a 
logarithmic function (Eisler, 1962, 1963; 
Galanter and Messick, 1961; Shinn, 1969, 
1974). 

To the extent the relationship between 
category and magnitude scales for social-politi- 
cal variables is similar to that found for physical! 
variables (Shinn, 1974; Lodge et al., 1975), we 
expect that category scales will result in the loss 
of information. Essentially, the greater the 
discrepancy between the strength of a respon- 
dent’s opinion and the response range imposed 
by the category scale, the greater the loss of 
information. 

The range of opinion expressed by the 
respondents in this study using magnitude 
response measures is quite expansive, often as 
high as 100:1 or more. When this response 
range is forced into the standard 2-, 3-, 4-, 5-, or 
7-point category scales, the results are predict- 
able: the fewer the number of categories 
offered, the greater the variation of the magni- 
tude responses which must be forced into them. 
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Source: Data collected from suburban New York 
sample by the Laboratory for Behavioral Research, 
SUNY, Stony Brook, May and October 1976 surveys. 


Both axes are ratio-ruled. Each point represents an 
average of 210 respondents from the May and October 
samples. The slope is .91 and the correlation is .99. 


Figure 1c. Indirect Cross-Modality Match 
of Line Length Responses (Y-Axis) 
with Magnitude Estimation (X-Axis). 


Common sense would lead one to expect 
differing ranges of response from question to 
question. With category scaling, however, 
changes in range of opinion are artifactual, 
caused by a change in the number of categories 
dictated by the format of the category scale. 
Since magnitude scaling provides a relatively 
unconstrained response range, which varies 
from question to question, it is highly likely 
that the magnitude scales will better track the 
true range of the respondent’s opinions. 

A review of the scale comparison results for 
each of the SRC/CPS items incorporated in this 
study demonstrates that the problems inherent 
in the category scaling of physical variables 
apply also to the category scaling of political 
variables. To illustrate the problems and expli- 
cate the reasons for the loss of information, we 
will examine in detail representative SRC/CPS 
questions from the survey. 


Two- and Three-Point Category Scales: Trust in 
Government. The five questions used to build 
the Trust in Government Index (Miller, 1974) 
were included in the May survey, and illustrate 
the problems engendered by the use of narrow- 
range category scales. Subjects responded both 
psychophysically, using numeric and line pro- 
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duction, and categorically, using the procedures 
prescribed by the CPS codebook, to each of the 
five questions. Across all five the relationship 
between the two magnitude response measures 
is strong, with an average Pearson product- 
moment correlation of .97, thereby indicating 
that these respondents were able to make 
quantitative judgments along each of the dis- 
tinct dimensions evoked by the individual trust 
items. A typical scattergram shows the strong 
relationship between the two magnitude mea- 
sures, here to the first item, “How much of the 
time do you think you can trust the Govern- 
ment in Washington to do what is right?” The 
magnitude range for this question is from 100 
times neutral in the distrusting direction to 8 
times neutral in the trusting direction. An 
examination of the magnitude values indicates a 
fair amount of distrust, with a mean for the 
sample of 1.6 times neutral in the distrusting 
direction for this particular question.? 

Figure 3 displays how the conventional 2- 
and 3-point scales elicit opinion intensity. In 
Figure 3 the mean magnitude scale value (+ one 
standard deviation either side of the geometric 
mean) for each of the trust items is plotted as a 
function of the categorical position chosen by 
the respondents. The range of opinion ex- 
pressed in magnitudes on each of the trust 
items exceeds by far the absolute range im- 
posed by the category scales. Consequently, the 
variation within categories is large, with average 
standard deviations around log-mean magnitude 
values of .337 for 2-point scales and .296 for 
3-point category scales. An example of the 
problem is readily visible in the responses made 
to the first item where respondents who chose 
the least trusting response offered (Only some 
of the time) range from those who are neutral 
to those who express strong distrust. This broad 
range of opinion intensity within each category 
is typical of each question used to construct the 
Trust in Government Index (as well as the 
Efficacy and Citizen Duty indices) and invari- 


2This pattem is found for three of the four 
remaining questions, the sole exception being the 
fourth question which asks, “Do you feel that almost 
all of the people running the government are smart 
people who usually know what they are doing, or do 
you think that quite a few of them don’t know what 
they are doing?” On this question the mean scale value 
is at the neutral point, so the sample is evenly divided. 
However, for the fifth item, the respondents indicate 
there are a lot of crooked people in government (with 
a mean scale value about two times neutral in the 
distrusting direction), so they evidently believe that 
there are a number of smart and crooked people in 
government. 
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ably results in the loss of information. The 
problem—inherent in the very act of categoriz- 
ing a continuum—is so pervasive that it cannot 
be rectified by construction of an index. 

As is also clear from Figure 3 (and from 
similar plots for the efficacy and citizen duty 
items) there are instances where the categorical 
options misclassify respondents. For example, 
in the third item which deals with the waste of 
tax money, none of the available options 
appears to represent trust. Waste a lot and 
waste some are, not surprisingly, negative, while 
Don’t waste very much appears to be a neutral 
point—perhaps a standard for governmental 
performance. A similar problem shows up on 
the fifth item which focuses on crooks in 
government, where~—in addition, perhaps, to an 
instance of scale intransitivity—there is no 
categorical option available to balance the most 
distrusting category Quite a few. 
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The poor resolution of categories, resulting 
in the loss of information (and occasionally tke 
misclassification of respondents) is character- 
istic of all 28 items included in this scale- 
confrontation study. In addition to introducing 
large portions of error into our measurement, 
the reliance on category scaling makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to describe opinion distribu- 
tions precisely, specify amounts or degrees of 
opinion change, or test quantitative hypotheses. 
We will return to this assessment in the con- 
clusion, but let us introduce the problem here 
specific to the most straightforward of the trust 
items: “How much of the time do you think 
you can trust the government in Washington to 
do what is right?” This item includes three 
options te tap trust-distrust for the government 
in Washington—Just about always, Most of the 
time, and Only some of the time. Just about 
always and Most of the time are both positive 
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Source: Data collected from suburban New York sample by the Laboratory for Behavioral Research, SUNY, 
Stony Brook, May 1976 survey. 


The variable being judged is the first question used in the construction of the Trust in Government Index—“How 
much of the time do you think you can trust the government in Washington to do what is right?” The axes are 
logarithmic coordinates, and the slope is 1.0 with a correlation of .98. Visual inspection shows the strong 
relationship between the two response modalities. 


Figure 2. Scattergram of Line Length Production (Y-Axis) 
with Magnitude Estimation (X-Axis) for the May Sample. 
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(ie., “trusting’) responses, while Only some of 
the time is hardly a very negative statement— 
surely not as negative as statements which more 
closely parallel the two positive statements, 
such as Most of the time I don’t trust the 
government or I just about never trust the 
government, The three categories offered are 
not equally distanced from neutral and are 
skewed in a positive direction. If one could 
ignore the question as to whether respondents 
were expressing trust for incumbents or regimes 
(Citrin, 1974), and found that respondents 
chose the category Only some of the time with 
increasing frequency over time, then it would 
seem reasonable to speak in general terms of 
declining trust among respondents. However, 
since the responses offered did not allow 
respondents to express low levels of trust, this 
decline might well have been from an extremely 
high to a moderate level of trust. To state that 
such a decline indicated widespread discontent 
among the population would be reading far 
more into the data than is warranted. The 
relative growth or decline of trust cannot be 


How much of the time do you think you can trust the government 
in Washington to do what is right? 

Only some of the time (N=63) 

Most of the time (N=31) 

Just about always (N= 2) 


Would you say that the government is pretty much run bya few 
big interests looking out for themselves, or that it is run for 
the benefit of all the people? 

Few big interests (N=56) 

For benefit of all (N33) 


Oo you think that people in the government waste a lot of the 
money we pay in taxes, waste some of it, or don’t waste very 
much of it? 

Waste alot (N=73) 

Waste some (N:2!) 

Don't waste very much (N=!) 


Do you feel that almost all of the people running the government 
are smart people wha usually know what they are doing, or 
do you think that quite a few of them don't seem to know 
what they are doing? 

Don't seem to know what they are doing (N=43) 

Know what they are doing (N: 51) 


Do you think that quitea few of the people running the 
government are a little crooked, not very many are, or 
do you think that hardly any of them are crooked at all? 
Quite afew (N=53) 
Not many = (N=38) 
Hardly any at all (N=4) 
E] 
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determined with category scales as they are 
currently used in survey research because they 
are not quantitative measurement techniques. 


Seven-point Category Scales: Issue Preferences. 
The seven-point category scale which the Cen- 
ter for Political Studies has recently begun to 
use to measure strength of opinion to various 
issues represents distinct advantages over the 2-, 
3-, and 4-point category scales used in the Trust 
in Government, Efficacy, and Citizen Duty 
indices, and represents the most stringent test 
available of the magnitude scaling of political 
opinion. In point of fact, however, these 
category scales are not seven-point scales in a 
true sense, but rather two 4-point scales joined 
together: ostensibly, a respondent has only four 
choices of response available—a neutral position 
or three degrees of support for an issue posi- 
tion. So, while the sample as a whole can range 
over the entire seven categories, each respon- 
dent has but four categories available. This 
format represents the most expansive response 


_range offered in conventional surveys. 
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Source: Data collected from suburban New York sample by the Laboratory for Behavioral Research, SUNY, 


Stony Brook, May 1976 survey. 


The X-axis is ratio-ruled. Psychophysical values are shown as a mean plus/minus one standard deviation. 


Figure 3. Psychophysical Responses (X-Axis) for each of the Category Levels 
of the Questions Comprising the Trust in Government Index Found in the May Sample. 
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In the May sample, the issue questions dealt 
with busing, abortion, taxes, health insurance, 
pollution, inflation, marijuana, and the provi- 
zion of federally funded jobs. In the October 
sample, the questions relating to marijuana and 
pollution were left out to conserve time. For 
the May sample, the correlation between the 
two magnitude responses for each issue was, on 
average, .94, while for the October sample it 
was .89, 

Figure 4 plots line against number estimates 
on log-log coordinates to display a typical 
relationship found between the two magnitude 
responses to the issue items, in this example 
strength of support or opposition to govern- 
ment-guaranteed jobs. The Pearson product- 
moment correlation between number and line 
length expressions of support is strong (.97), 
implying a high degree of linear dependence 
between log measures, as predicted by the 
underlying psychophysical theory because of 
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the functional relations which hold for thes 
magnitude measures. 

Figure 5 shows the relationship between th: 
magnitude and category scale values averaged 
across all 14 issues to which the respondents in 
both samples expressed an opinion. As is the 
case for each and every item, we find the 
greatest amount of variance in the endmosi 
categories. The variance at the categorical end- 
points is a consequence of the category scale’s 
inability to map a sufficiently large range of 
opinion. On average, from (geometric) mean to 
mean, the magnitude range across all issues is 
40:1. The full range of opinion was much 
greater—exceeding 100:1 on some issues. The 
questions dealing with abortion and schocl 
busing elicited the most intense responses with 
ranges from mean to mean of 163:1 and 100:1, 
respectively. Such intensity information is com- 
pletely lost when one relies upon categorical 
judgments of opinion. With category scales, the 
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Source: Data collected from suburban New York sample by the Laboratory for Behavioral Research, SUNY, 


Stony Brook, May 1976 survey. 


The variable being judged is the first issue which the respondents judged, dealing with whether or not the 
government should guarantee jobs for individuals. The relationship is shown in logarithmic coordinates. 


Figure 4. Scattergram of Line Length Production (Y-Axis) 
with Magnitude Estimation (X-Axis) for the May Sample. 
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only possible means of determining differences 
in strength of opinion would be through an 
analysis of the percentage of respondents who 
chose the particular categories on the assump- 
tion that the endmost categories would be 
chosen more frequently on issues for which 
there is the greatest affect. The problem—as 
visually displayed in Figure 5—is that the 
variance within each category, especially the 
end ones, includes respondents who vary sub- 
stantially in their intensity of support or 
opposition. 


Seven-Point Category Scales: Party Identifica- 
tion. A second set of examples illustrating how 
category scaling results in the loss of informa- 
tion can be illustrated by examining the 7-point 
category scale (culled word-for-word from the 
election studies) to measure party identifica- 
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tion. The two-part party identification question 
was administered to both samples in both a 
categorical and psychophysical fashion. , 

First, an examination of the relationship’ 
between the two magnitude measures for both 
samples combined reveals a strong product- 
moment correlations of .91 (.97 for the May 
sample and .90 for the October sample). The 
full range of partisanship is over 60:1. The 
mean magnitude range from Democrat to Re- 
publican is about 15:1 for both samples. It isa 
consequence of the strength of partisanship 
evoked by the party identification question 
which, when arbitrarily constrained on a seven- 
point category scale, produces the loss of 
information and misclassification of re- 
spondents typical of category scaling. 

When the magnitude measures of party 
identification are viewed as a function of the 
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PSYCHOPHYSICAL RESPONSES 


Source: Data collected from suburban New York sample by the Laboratory for Behavioral Research, SUNY, 


Stony Brook, May and October 1976 surveys. 


Psychophysical responses are shown as a mean plus/minus one standard deviation. The X-axis is ratio-ruled. The 
increased variation at categories 1, 4, and 7 should be noted. 


Figure 5. Average Psychophysical Responses for All Fourteen Issues Combined (X-Axis) 
at Each of the Seven Categories (Y-Axis) from Both the May and October Samples. 
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categorical responses, one observes a pattern 
similar to that uncovered for issue preferences. 
Inspection of Figure 7 makes it clear that there 
is a broad range of partisanship within each of 
the categorical levels. What is again obvious is 
that the greatest amount of variance occurs in 
the endmost categories, indicating that the 
most partisan respondents are the most con- 
strained by the categorical response. Further, it 
is clear from Figure 7 that Leaning and Mod- 
erate partisans are closer to one another than 
are the moderate and strong partisans. In fact, 
it is impossible to distinguish psychophysically 
between those who placed themselves in either 
the Leaning or Not so strong categories. The 
failure of middle categories to distinguish be- 
tween stimuli is characteristic of many of the 
7-point category scales examined in this study, 
although we know of no measurement-theoretic 
explanation of the effect. 
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Candidate Preference as a Function of Party 
Identification. Another item which appeared in 
both samples dealt with candidate preference— 
specifically whether the respondent favored 
Gerald Ford or Jimmy Carter. Figure 8 plots 
the relationship between candidate preference 
and party identification for the May sample 
with both variables measured psychophysically. 
The correlation between variables is .83, but 
more importantly it is possible to examine the 
slope of the relationship. The best-fitting func- 
tion relating candidate preference to party 
identification for the May sample is a power 
function with a slope of 1.4: a twofold increase 
in party identification produces a 2.6 increase 
in candidate support. For the October sample 
(Figure 9) the correlation is again high, .81, 
with a power function exponent of 2.0. Here, 
in the weeks immediately preceding the elec- 
tion, party identification produces a greater 
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Source: Data collected from suburban New York sample by the Laboratory for Behavioral Research, SUNY, 


Stony Brook, May and October 1976 surveys. 


The variable is the party identification question. Again, the strong relationship between the two measures is 
obvious. The relationship is shown in logarithmic coordinates. 


Figure 6. Scattergram of Line Length Production (Y-Axis) 
with Magnitude Estimation (X-Axis) for Both the May and October Samples. 
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change in candidate support: a twofold increase 
in party identification produces a fourfold 
increase in the likelihood of voting for that 
party’s candidate. 


Discussion 


When, in sensory psychophysical scaling 
experiments, magnitude and category scales are 
compared—either directly by plotting each 
scale-type against known physical values or 
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indirectly by plotting one scale against the 
other to a common metric—magnitude scales 
are almost invariably found to be superior 
(Shinn, 1974; Marks, 1968, 1974; Eisler, 1962; 
Stevens and Galanter, 1957). The results of this 
scale-confrontation study demonstrate that the 
same problems which characterize the category 
scaling of physical stimuli appear when respon- 
dents express their political opinions categori- 
cally. Specificaliy, the category scaling of politi- 
cal judgments results in (1) the loss of informa- 
tion, (2) ordinal level response data, (3) the 
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Source: Data collected from suburban New York nels by the Laboratory for Behavioral Research, SUNY, 
Stony Brook, May and October 1976 surveys. 


Psychophysical responses are shown as a mean plus/minus one standard deviation. The X-axis is ratio-ruled. 


` Figure 7. Psychophysical Responses (X-Axis) for Each of the 
Party Identification Category Values (Y-Axis) for Both the 
May and October Samples. 
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misclassification of respondents, and (4) the 
arbitrary assignment of numbers to categories 
and indeterminate regression coefficients. 
Magnitude scaling, on the other hand, offers 
distinct advantages, but not without costs.1® 
First, given proper instruction in the use of 
magnitude measures to make proportional judg- 


10At this stage in the testing of scale types, our 
estimate of relative costs is that category scaling costs 
information, magnitude scaling costs time. Assuming 
both category and magnitude scaling are included ina 
survey instrument (to maintain comparability with 
past items, directly compare measures, and evaluate 
their competitive power in testing hypotheses) and 
assuming two magnitude measures are calibrated and 
used in the cross-modality matching paradigm, the 
addition of magnitude scaling in survey research costs 
in time: 6—7 minutes per respondent for the calibra- 
tion of number and line responses, 5—6 minutes of 
instruction and practice per respondent in the use of 
line and number to express strength of political 
opinion, and 15-20 seconds for the typical respon- 
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ments,!! magnitude scaling is isomorphic with 
the way people make judgments about quanti- 
tative variables, both physical (Cliff, 1973) and 
social (Stevens, 1972). Secondly, magnitude 
scaling produces log-interval measures of opin- 
ion strength, thereby providing researchers with 
legitimate access to powerful statistical tools. 
Thirdly, magnitude scaling places no investi- 
gator-imposed constraints upon the respondent, 
thereby enabling respondents to express and 





dent to make line and number responses per question. 
A full-fledged cost-benefit analysis must await moze 
extensive comparisons between measures in terms of 
the development of quantitative theory and testing of 
hypotheses. 


11A detailed step-by-step manual for the magni- 
tude scaling of political opinion in survey instrumen:s 
is available from the Laboratory for Behavioral Re- 
search, Department of Political Science, SUNY, Stony 
Brook, Stony Brook, New York 11794. 
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Source: Data collected from suburban New York sample by the Laboratory for Behavioral Research, SUNY, 


Stony Brook, May 1976 survey. 


Both variables are measured psychophysically and the relationship is plotted in logarithmic coordinates. The 


slope is 1.4 and the correlation is .83. 


Figure 8. Candidate Preference for Ford vs. Carter (Y-Axis) 
as a Function of Party Identification (X-Axis) for the May Sample. 
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investigators to record judgments as precise as 
possible: if an individual is capable of distin- 
guishing between two items, that information 
can be conveyed through magnitude scaling. 
Finally, and this is critical in social scaling, the 
cross-modality matching paradigm makes it 
possible to validate psychophysically a respon- 
dent’s magnitude judgments. 

Essentially, category scaling distorts the ex- 
pression of political opinion in systematic and 
predictable, but uncontrollable, ways. When the 
range of social opinion is greater than the 
category scale can measure, as is typically the 
case, or when the range of opinion is less 
(Baird, Kreindler, and Jones, 1971), there is a 
distortion of responses: the greater the dis- 
crepancy between true and artifactually im- 
posed range, the greater the distortion. The 
solution, however, does not lie in an arbitrary 
increase in the number of categories in the 
category scale (because the true stimulus range 
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is not known beforehand and varies from 
individual to individual), but rather in avoiding 
investigator-imposed constraints on responses. 

As these comparative data indicate, when a 
small range of categories is provided for ex- 
pressing strong opinions, most of the distortion 
occurs in the end categories—the overall effect 
being to vitiate the expression of strong opin- 
ions. This is particularly serious because many 
theories of behavior posit a relationship be- 
tween strength of opinion and the likelihood of 
a congruent behavior. That is, those expressing 
the strongest beliefs and preferences are most 
likely to behave in accord with their opinion, 
while those less strongly engaged are less likely 
to act on behalf of their opinions. Because of 
the wide range of opinion in the endmost 
categories, a researcher cannot be confident 
whether a respondent choosing a polar category 
is expressing a moderate or intense opinion. As 
a result, attempts to predict subsequent be- 
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Source: Data collected from suburban New York sample by the Laboratory for Behavioral Research, SUNY, 


Stony Brook, October 1976 survey. 


Both variables are measured psychophysically and the relationship is plotted in logarithmic coordinates. The 


slope is 2.0 and the correlation is .81. 


Figure 9. Candidate Preference for Ford vs. Carter (Y-Axis) 
as a Function of Party Identification (X-Axis) for the October Sample. 
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havior as a function of a categorical expression 
of strength of opinion are seriously jeopardized. 

A major consequence of weak measurement 
is weak theory. Given ordinal-level data, one is 
unable to test quantitative hypotheses rigorous- 
ly. Thus, one can state only that an increase in 
X is likely to accompany an increase in Y, but 
the quantity of change in either variable cannot 
be specified. For this reason Tufte (1969) and 
others (Heise, 1975; Namboodiri, Carter, and 
Blalock, 1975) emphasize the utility of regres- 
sion analysis, often in conjunction with correla- 
tional analyses. Empirical results such as ours, 
however, as well as theoretical considerations 
and analyses of the scaling of physical stimuli, 
indicate that category scales do not produce 
regression coefficients which can be meaning- 
fully interpreted. Since regression analysis is 
one of the most powerful tools available to 
contemporary political scientists, further com- 
ment on this problem is in order. 

Regression coefficients are arbitrary when 
produced by variables measured categorically 
because of the arbitrariness of the categorical 
measure—first, in the number of categories 
imposed by the format of the scale, and 
secondly, in the numbers which are assigned to 
the categories. Essentially, different sets of 
arbitrarily assigned, intervally spaced values 
produce different regression coefficients. More 
specifically, where the stimulus range is greater 
than the response range, the slope will be lower 
than it should be, and where the stimulus range 
is less than the response range, the slope will be 
steeper than it should be~solely as a result of 
the arbitrary constraints imposed by the format 
of the scale. Because conventional category 
scales typically provide a far smaller response 
tange than the opinion ranges which they 
purport to measure, and because magnitude 
measures track the stimulus range relatively 
well as a result of the lack of constraints upon 
the respondent, one routinely finds that the 
regression coefficient for category scales num- 
bered in the conventional fashion is lower than 
that obtained with magnitude measures (Curtis, 
1970; Ward, 1972, 1973; Marks, 1974). 

Tufte’s (1969) argument, alluded to earlier, 
is that the ordinary assignment of numbers to 
categories is disadvantageous as well as theore- 
tically and empirically untenable. However, his 
solution to the problem has two major draw- 
backs. Tufte suggests that investigators assign 
numbers to the categories which use their 
knowledge about the meaning of the response 
to reflect more accurately the true relationships 
between the responses. The first problem, of 
course, is the arbitrariness of the method, 
which depends upon some consensus among 
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researchers as to the meaning of responses anc 
agreement on the numbers assigned to the 
categories. The second problem is that the 
movement toward 7-point category scales, with 
only the endpoints labeled, makes it difficult to 
do other than assume that the categories are 
equally spaced—an empirically untenable as- 
sumption. 

On the basis of the comparisons between 
scale types presented here, we conclude that 
category and magnitude scales measure judg- 
ments differently. In measuring strength of 
political opinion—as with the perceived intensi- 
ty of physical variables—category scales appear 
to measure the perceived similarity-dissimilarity 
of stimuli, while magnitude scales measure the 
relative quantity of stimuli. In practice, then, 
where a researcher requires simple difference 
judgments, category scales suffice. Where, on 
the other hand, researchers propose to test 
quantitative hypotheses, magnitude scaling is a 
more appropriate method. 
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This study combines survey data from the 1974 American National Election Study with the 
front-page content of 94 newspapers in an investigation of the relationship between the degree of 
negative political criticism found in newspapers and their readers’ feelings of trust in government 
and a sense of their own political effectiveness. Although newspaper reporting was primarily 
neutral or positive, readers of highly critical papers were more distrustful of government; but the 
impact of criticism on the more stable attitude of political efficacy was modest. Level of exposure 
to national news interacted with critical news content primarily to affect feelings of trust, and not 


efficacy. 


This article posits a structural explanation of inefficacy as a result of accumulating distrust, 
where policy dissatisfaction, rather than dislike of incumbent leaders, acts as the main determinant 
of cynicism. In this model, media criticism serves as a “mediator” of political realities which 
eventually, although indirectly, affects political malaise. 


The past decade has witnessed substantial 
declines in both the public’s sense of political 
efficacy and their confidence in government, 
shifts in attitude that occurred to a great extent 
prior to Watergate and the other scandals of the 
Nixon administration. This trend of declining 
support for the political system has been widely 
discussed and well documented (Converse, 
1972; Miller, 1974) but explanations for it 
differ. Among the various causes that have been 
suggested are: dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment’s performance in various policy areas 
(Aberbach and Walker, 1970; Miller, 1974); 
partisan appeals of particular incumbents (Cit- 
rin, 1974); the social turmoil created by the 
civil rights movement and the Vietnam war 
(Abramson, 1972; Converse, 1972); and anti- 
government coverage in the media (Robinson, 
1976; McLeod et al., 1977). 

The development of a more general explana- 
tion of system support has been deterred, 
however, by several shortcomings of these 
studies. Seldom has more than one explanation 
been considered and tested in the same analysis; 
rarely have both concepts—efficacy and trust— 
been studied together in an effort to highlight 
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their similarities and differences; and even more 
infrequently have direct measures of the pre- 
sumed causes of the decline in system support 
been available for analysis. Previous studies 
have relied instead on measures of individual 
perceptions and self-reported behavior. 

The concepts of political trust and efficacy, 
frequently treated as two dimensions of politi- 
cal alienation, will be examined below. Political 
trust will refer to the public’s basic evaluative 
orientation toward the government in Washing- 
ton. It will be measured as a dimension that 
runs from high trust or confidence in govern- 
ment to distrust or political cynicism. Cynicism 
thus indicates a negative evaluation of govern- 
ment and reflects the belief that the govern- 
ment is not’ functioning in accordance with 
individual expectations of efficiency, honesty, 
competence and equity. A sense of political 
efficacy, on the other hand, denotes the feeling 
that an individual and the public can have an 
impact on the political process because govern- 
ment institutions will respond to their needs. 
The lack of efficacy or the feeling of inefficacy 
indicates the belief that the public cannot 
influence political outcomes because govern- 
ment leaders and institutions are unresponsive 
to their needs. (See Appendix A for the survey 
questions used to measure these attitudes.) 

The analysis reported here is primarily fo- 
cused on the unique contribution of media 
content to political malaise and employs a 
direct measure of that content. By tracing the 
impact of degree of negative political criticism 
in newspapers on the political trust and, ulti- 
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mately, on the political efficacy of the readers 
of these papers, we attempt to move closer to 
the presumed real-world causes of attitudes 
toward government. At the same time, we learn 
more about the role of mass media in attitude 
formation. Having analyzed both efficacy and 
trust, we can draw conclusions about the 
theoretical similarities and differences between 
these concepts and their interconnection. And 
by simultaneously examining the impact of the 
media and other competing explanations for 
inefficacy and distrust, we can also briefly 
explore the implications of our findings for 
general theories of alienation from government. 

Given that we have content data from 
newspapers alone, it is not within the scope of 
this study to yield more than indirect evidence 
of the impact of television news reporting. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that if differing news 
reporting practices affect the fundamental ori- 
entations of the public toward its political 
leaders and institutions, the role of the news 
media~whether the print media, ratio or tele- 
vision—is an important area of investigation. 


Linkage Analysis 
(or, Not All Media Content is Alike) 


Does the reporting of news in a critical or 
negative style by the media taint the audiences’ 
confidence in government and their feelings 
about the political system in general? Earlier 
studies have argued that media effects on 
attitudes are in fact minimal (summarized in 
Klapper, 1960 and de Sola Pool et al., 1973). 
More recently, others have reported substantial 
relationships between various media measures 
and political attitudes (Robinson, 1976; Mc- 
Leod, et al., 1977). Why such contradictory 
findings? “Directional,” evaluative media re- 
search has been confounded by the frequent 
use of, at best, indirect measures of media 
impact which require large inferential leaps. It 
has suffered from the methodological problems 
inherent in a failure to distinguish between 
reliance on a medium and exposure to a 
message, or between exposure in general and 
exposure to particular message content. Fur- 
thermore, recent trends in media research have 
deemphasized persuasion or influence effects, 
focusing instead on information and cognition 
functions of media use. 

Previous analysis of media impact on politi- 
cal attitudes generally has presented either of 
two types of evidence in support of its claims: 
relationships between media exposure (or reli- 
ance) and political attitudes or case-study ma- 
terial on media content. As an example of the 
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first, Robinson (1976) reported with survey 
data from the sixties that those who relied on 
television more than on other media sources 
were less politically efficacious than those who 
relied on newspapers, radio or magazines for 
their political news. From these data, plus 
results of an experiment involving the docu- 
mentary, “The Selling of the Pentagon,” Robin- 
son generated his theory of videomalaise,1 But 
no analysis of the relationship between media 
exposure (or reliance) and political attitudes 
can really answer questions about media impact 
on political efficacy or trust, because such an 
analysis can only assume, without empirical 
evidence, that there is something about the 
media content to which people have been 
exposed that affects individual attitudes. While 
Robinson argues that the content and style of 
television news in the 1960s was anti-institu- 
tional and negative, he has no hard evidence to 
support this assumption. The measurement of 
media content is essential if one wishes to 
demonstrate conclusively that political evalua- 
tions may become more negative as a direct 
consequence of news reporting that is critical of 
political institutions. 

On the other hand, case studies of media 
content are not adequate, either. Paletz, 
Reichert and McIntyre (1971) found that the 
newspaper in Durham, North Carolina reported 
in a positive way on the activities of the 
Durham city council. Determining whether or 
not this coverage resulted in increasingly posi- 
tive political attitudes, or in lower levels of 
interest, as the authors speculated, requires 
information on both individual attitudes and 
exposure to particular media messages—data 
they failed to gather. 

Only an interconnected data set of survey 
responses and media content allows one to 
move beyond analysis based on measures of 
media exposure or media message alone to 
consider the actual media content to which 
people have been exposed. We produced such a 
data set by merging newspaper content data 
with survey data after matching respondents 
with the particular paper they had actually read 
(as determined from the interview). 

As part of its study design, the 1974 
American National Election Study provided 
both survey data for that year and a content 
analysis of all front-page articles (about 8900) 


1We have elsewhere (Miller, Erbring and Golden- 
berg, 1976) reported on our reexamination and 
reinterpretation of these data using a more valid 
measure of exposure to television national news, 
where our results run contrary to those of Robinson’s. 
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for 94 newspapers collected from all the survey 
sample places across the country on ten non- 
contiguous days over the three weeks preceding 
the interview period (October 16, 17, 24, 25, 
27, 29, 30, and November 1, 3, and 4). Each 
newspaper that was content-coded had a mini- 
mum of 7 survey respondents and an average of 
16 respondents who read the paper on a daily 
basis.2 Given this combined survey and media 
content data, the degree of political criticism 
within a newspaper could be correlated, at the 
individual level, with the attitudinal measures 
of efficacy and trust in government. 


Measuring Media Criticism. We measured the 
concept of institutional criticism by coding the 
content of each newspaper article to indicate 
direction of evaluation, as well as the object 
under evaluation. Coders were instructed to 
read an entire article for words indicative of 
negative criticism (such as wrong, incorrect, 
harmful, misguided, etc.) or praise (helpful, 
intelligent, effective, etc.) that were aimed at a 
specific person, policy or action. Care was 
taken to insure the coding of criticism on the 
basis of the manner in which the news was 
presented rather than on the subject of the 
story itself (e.g., a Watergate revelation). Each 
article was then coded as containing either 
criticism, praise, both or neither; the object of 
the criticism or praise was likewise coded, 
thereby identifying the political leader, institu- 
tion or policy that had been evaluated in the 
article, 

Our indicator of degree of criticism in each 
paper was determined by the proportion of 
articles containing negative words either on the 
entire front page or among some subset of 
front-page articles. It is thus important to keep 
in mind that while we use different terms 
interchangeably throughout this discussion 
when referring to degree of criticism- 
sometimes speaking of critical newspapers, 
sometimes of critical content or critical report- 
ing—phrases such as “degree of criticism” or 
“highly critical” do not refer to the intensity of 
criticism within particular articles nor to the 
extent to which the criticism may be attributed 
to the particular newspaper itself,3 but to the 


2Newspapers with fewer than seven readers in the 
survey, accounting for 15 percent of the survey 
respondents, were excluded from the analysis because 
of the minimum readership rule. This criterion was 
necessary, however, to maintain statistical reliability. 

3As a point of information, the amount of criticism 
directly attributable to newspapers was obtained by 
cross-tabulating the public figures in the news with the 
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proportion of stories containing any adverse 
criticism at all. 

“Degree of criticism’ as used here then 
refers to the place of political conflict and 
controversy in the reporting practices of the 
press. If politics is conflict, then criticism of 
actors and policies by political opponents is 
ubiquitous and inevitable. But the extent to 
which such criticism is echoed by the press may 
well vary systematically if some papers are 
more eager than others to open their pages to 
the tides of political controversy. 


Distribution of Criticism. Generally, newspaper 
coverage was not particularly negative. Among 
front-page articles with political or public poli- 
cy implications—which accounted for three- 
quarters of all front-page stories—few (6 per- 
cent) offered praise and some (31 percent) 
carried adverse criticism, but the majority (63 
percent) contained neither. However, news- 
papers did vary significantly in the proportion 
of critical front-page articles they carried. Some 
published as few as one in ten, while others 
contained a majority of front-page articles with 
criticism. 

Not only were certain papers more critical, 
but degree of criticism also varied depending on 
the particular topic covered (see Figure 1). For 
example, articles on unemployment and short- 
ages consisted primarily of straightforward re- 
porting of government-released figures, with 
little mention of policy debates, while other 
topics were clearly more controversial. Particu- 
larly high in criticism were stories about confi- 
dence in government (52 percent of all articles 
published in this area made some critical 
reference), Watergate, governmental power, ana 
government competence.* Moreover, the degree 


object of criticism. In only 11 percent of the articles 
was the newspaper the source of criticism; in the 
remainder, criticism was attributed to an individual 
referred to in the article. 


4As our analysis dwells on the subset of articles in 
these four domains, it is important to understand the 
types of stories included there. Articles on confidence 
in government were primarily concerned with allega- 
tions that government and politicians catered to 
special groups, charges of conflict of interest anc 
dishonesty, as well as the broader topic of trust in 
political leaders and the system. Stories about Water- 
gate focused on the defendants and prosecutors, as 
well as Ford’s pardon of Nixon. Government power 
articles discussed government regulation of businesses; 
control of information, secrecy, and activities of such 
intelligence-gathering agencies as the CIA and FBI; and 
the debate between Congress and the president over 
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of criticism found for articles in these four 
high-criticism topic areas was intercorrelated 
across newspapers (range of .2 to .5), indicating 
that those newspapers carrying a high degree of 
adverse criticism in one area had also published 
a high proportion of negative articles in the 
other three. 

Because the four high-criticism issue areas 
were interrelated, as well as similar in content 
to the survey questions that have been used to 
measure trust in government (see Appendix A), 
we combined them into a single measure 
tapping evaluations of government more gener- 
ally. This provided us with a more reliable" set 


presidential power. Articles treating government com- 
petence included stories about the quality of public 
employees and the civil service, increasing costs of 
government, and the level of compensation for govern- 
ment employees, politicians and bureaucrats. 


5The correlations between degree of criticism in 
each topic area and the combined government evalua- 
tion measure ranged from .67 to .73. The-validity of 
the combined measure was supported by a high 
correlation (.66) with another index measuring criti- 
cism directed at political leaders representing the 
federal government, and by lower correlations (average 
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of articles from which to measure newspaper 
criticism of government. With governmental 
evaluation so defined, each newspaper carried 
an average of 14 such stories over the ten 
sample days, which made up 15 percent of all 
front-page stories and 20 percent of all articles 
having explicit political implicátions. 

While newspapers did not vary a great deal in 
the amount of coverage of these topics, there 
were large differences in how the material was 
presented to the public. A distribution of all 
newspapers according to the degree of criticism 
in articles on governmental evaluation reveals 
that for one-quarter of the newspapers, these 
stories were relatively free of inherent contro- 
versy and criticism (more than 60 percent of 
articles evaluating government were criticism- 
free), for another quarter, the news coverage 
was predominantly negative (over 70 percent of 
the articles contained some critical reference); 
and among the remaining half, the proportion 
of articles containing criticism ranged anywhere 
from 40 to 70 percent. 

There were also substantial differences 
across newspapers in the proportion of govern- 
ment evaluation articles containing criticism. In 
the Bridgeport Post and the Greenville Daily 
Reflector, for example, only 18 and 23 percent, 
respectively, of the articles evaluating govern- 
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Source: Center for Political Studies Media Content Analysis Study, 1974; available through the University of 
Michigan, ICPSR. Not to be cited without full bibliographical reference to the present article. 


Figure 1. Degree of Criticism by Issue Area 
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ment performance were critical; comparable 
figures for the New York Times and the 
Washington Post are 62 and 71 percent. Despite 
the latter figures, big-city® newspapers general- 
ly contained somewhat fewer critical stories on 
evaluations of government (52 percent) than 
did rural papers (60 percent). This is somewhat 
surprising, given the commonly accepted as- 
sumption that small-town newspapers are un- 
critical consensus-builders while large-city 
dailies generally report conflict (Donohue et al., 
1972). Of course, the topic areas do not reflect 
specifically on small towns themselves but 
rather on the performance of the government in 
Washington. Still that does not account for the 
higher amounts of criticism in small-town news- 
papers than in the big-city dailies. 


Targets of Criticism. Who bore the brunt of all 
the newspaper criticism? A variety of politi- 


cians, political and social institutions and public 
figures were favorite targets, although some 


relationship of .19) with indices of criticism in the 
topic area of economics. 


6The urban-rural variable used here ranged from 
the 12 largest cities through smaller cities to suburbs 
and outlying areas and thus reflects city size more 
than geographic area. 
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were more frequently attacked than others. 
Few front-page articles about the “United 
States” were critical of it (10 percent), while an 
overwhelming majority of articles about politi- 
cal parties criticized party organizations (see 
Figure 2). Although we do not have data from 
which to make a causal argument, it is interest- 
ing to note the high degree of criticism directed 
at political parties at the same time that they 
were held in such low public esteem. Perhaps 
the recent declines in both party identification 
and party loyalty were, at least in part, rein- 
forced by the negative image of political parties 
as conveyed in the mass media. 

While newspaper coverage was also critical of 
Congress, the federal administration and Ford, 
much of it grew out of confrontations between 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
federal government. After Watergate, the Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Congress, in attempting to 
redress the imbalance of power between itself 
and the presidency by actively pursuing a 
legislative program of its own making, came to 
loggerheads with President Ford. Determined to 
keep Congress in check, Ford often resorted to 
the veto or public criticism as a means of 
attaining his goal. In 66 percent of the articles 
in which Congress is the object of criticism and 
in 81 percent of those targeting the Democratic 
party, the source of the criticism can be traced 
to Ford. Similarly, 25 percent of the criticism 
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Figure 2, Degree of Criticism in Articles about Selected Political Objects 
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of Ford that appeared on the front pages of 
newspapers originated in Congress. 

Turning to articles dealing exclusively with 
evaluations of government, we find a consider- 
ably different distribution of targets of criti- 
cism. Here, either Nixon or the Watergate 
defendants and prosecutors were by far most 
frequently criticized (40 percent), although 
government and politicians in general also came 
under attack, with the president, vice-president 
and other administration leaders as targets of 
criticism in 18 percent of the government 
evaluation articles and Congress accounting for 
another 9 percent. State and local government 
received a good deal of attention as well, 
appearing as the target of criticism in 19 
percent of these articles. 

It should be noted that while we have not 
distinguished between individuals and institu- 
tions appearing in the news, criticism in the 
newspapers was usually directed at particular 
political leaders and incumbents, rarely at the 
office or the system per se. For example, 
criticism of Ford appeared quite frequently in 
the papers, but criticism of the presidency was 
virtually nonexistent. Congress as an institution 
did come under attack, however, in nearly half 
of the articles criticizing senators, U.S. repre- 
sentatives and “Congress.” But, as noted earlier, 
the criticism of Congress was almost entirely 
attributable to President Ford. The general 
category of state and local government, on the 
other hand, chiefly included references to 
governors and other state and local officials, 
while the institutions of “state and local gov- 
ernment” were rarely mentioned. 

In summary, front-page newspaper coverage 
of events with political relevance was predomi- 
nantly neutral: most articles could not be 
coded as involving either praise or criticism of 
political actors or institutions. Newspapers did 
vary greatly, however, in the proportion of 
front-page articles containing criticism. Some 
papers carried relatively few stories with criti- 
cism; others relatively many. The proportion of 
critical articles also varied by subject. A much 
larger proportion of adversely critical articles 
was found for stories about competence, effi- 
ciency and integrity of government—subjects 
belonging to the general domain of trust in 
government in public opinion studies—than for 
stories on other topics such as inflation or 
unemployment. Criticism was directed primar- 
ily at the federal government and in particular 
at past and incumbent representatives of the 
federal administration. The administration was 
not, however, the only target of criticism; 
Congress, state and local government, and 
political parties were also criticized. 
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Explaining Discontent with Content 


Newspaper stories dealing with honesty, 
integrity and competence in government were 
not only critical. but also both prevalent and 
prominent? in the months prior to the 1974 
election. It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
hypothesize that media coverage of these events 
would promote a sense of political disaffection, 
that is, feelings of powerlessness and cynicism 
among the populace. Learning that certain 
political incumbents have behaved dishonestly, 
particularly if they have just been put into 
office by an overwhelming electoral mandate, 
could be expected to create political disaffec- 
tion. 

We are not merely suggesting that after 
people learned about the corruption in their 
government through the “objective” unfolding 
of political reality in the news, they then 
proceeded to draw their own subjective conclu- 
sions about these events and eventually became 
disillusioned with politics. Rather, we are ask- 
ing the more crucial but less obvious question 
of whether or not variation across newspapers 
in the presentation of media content—that is, 
the degree to which the content was critical of 
political incumbents and institutions~also had 
an independent impact on attitudes such as 
political trust and efficacy. 

We expect to find that the unique impact of 
the media goes beyond the cognitive process to 
affect directly the reader’s evaluative orienta- 
tion toward politics. Given the aforementioned 
primary focus on the incumbent and the 
individual, rather than the office or institution, 
as a target of criticism, we also expect that 
media criticism may have a greater impact on 
trust than on efficacy. Citrin (1974) and Muller 
(1977) have argued that trust in government 
really represents evaluations of political incum- 
bents; and according to Converse (1972) and 
Balch (1974), our political efficacy index is a 
measure of institutional responsiveness. Other 
research also raises this hypothesis by confirm- 
ing that efficacy is the more stable of the two 
attitudes (Converse, 1972; Miller, 1974) and 
hence may be more resistant to media impact. 


7Prominence was measured by the size of the 
headlines awarded a particular story. The actual point 
size of type used by each newspaper was measured and 
scaled so that a trichotomous coding (small, medium, 
large) for a headline was relative to each individual 
paper. On the average, articles negatively evaluating 
government had somewhat larger headlines (71 per- 
cent had medium and 16 percent had large) than did 
neutral or favorable stories (54 percent had medium 
and 17 percent had large). 
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The Impact of Critical Content. As the results 
presented in Table 1 reveal, political disaffec- 
tion was significantly related to negative news- 
paper criticism in 1974, even after one controls 
for education and media exposure; and the 
effects of newspaper criticism appear to be 
stronger for political trust than for political 
efficacy. Moreover, the degree of criticism in 
newspapers (critical content) seems to have had 
a somewhat greater impact on the attitudes of 
people educated only through grade school 
than it did on those with more education 
(compare the partial correlations and b coeffi- 
cients across education levels). 

Although the size of the regression coeffi- 
cients (b) for the content variable appear small, 
they are quite significant. Their size is an 
artifact of the spread of values on that variable 
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which ranges from 0 to 100 because negative 
content was measured as the percentage of 
newspaper articles having criticism. For exam- 
ple, the coefficient for critical content in the 
equation explaining political cynicism among 
those with only a grade school education (b = 
.012) indicates that there will be a .012 unit 
change in cynicism for every unit change in the 
content variable. Thus, we find that the differ- 
ence in cynicism between a white grade school- 
educated person who reads a newspaper with, 
for instance, only 30 percent critical articles, 
and a similarly educated white person who 
teads a newspaper in which, say, 70 percent of 
the articles are critical is one-half unit8 on the 


8The calculations from which this figure was 
derived are: 30 percent negative criticism x .012 = .36: 


Table 1. Regression Equations Predicting Cynicism and Inefficacy from Critical Content and Media Exposure— 
Whites Only by Levels of Education 








Predicting Cynicism® 


= 7 aos ae 
Predicting Inefficacy 


Partial b Coefficient Significance Partial b Coefficient Significance 
Grade School (N = 128) 
Critical Content .23 012 011 15 .006 100 
Medium Exposure TV? 14 884 142 —.21 ~.849 .024 
High Exposure TV? a7 1.025 057 —11 —.374 .257 
Medium Exposure Papers? —.19 —.164 .039 —.16 —402 .083 
High Exposure Papers 08 360 404 ~.13 —.383 154 
Constant = 2.45 R= 40 Constant = 1.42 R=.29 
High School (N = 583) ` 
Critical Content ll 006 009 10 005 O41 
Medium Exposure TV 10 605 012 .00 001 996 
High Exposure TV? 17 826 000 02 .079 555 
Medium Exposure Papers? —.14 —.638 001 —.21 —.644 .000 
High Exposure Papers —.10 —.504 .012 —.21 —.683 000 
Constant = 3.64 R=.21 Constant = 1.94 R= .25 
College (N = 400) 
Critical Content 13 007 11 08 -004 110 
Medium Exposure TV —.05 —.288 .283 .06 .206 .265 
High Exposure TV? —.03 —.129 .548 05 190 315 
Medium Exposure Papers? ~.09 —494 110 —.22 —.972 -000 
High Exposure Papers —.05 —.228 301 —.19 ~.854 .000 
Constant = 3.73 R=.18 Constant = 1.90 R=.24 











Source: Center for Political Studies National Election Survey and Media Content Analysis Study, 1974; available 
through the University of Michigan, ICPSR. Not to be cited without full bibliographical reference to the presen: 


article. 


3A dummy variable with those who watch the national evening TV news “sometimes” coded 1; all others arc 


0. 


bpummy variable; 1 = watch national evening TV news “frequently”; all others coded 0. 

‘Dummy variable; 1 = read about national politics in daily newspaper “sometimes”; all others are 0. 

Dummy variable; 1 = read about national politics in daily newspaper “frequently”; all others are 0. 

©The dependent variable is a five-item scale ranging from 1 = trusting to 6 = cynical. Positive regression co- 
efficients indicate that higher criticism in media content, or higher exposure, corresponds to higher levels of 


cynicism. 


Efficacy is a three-item scale; 1 = efficacy, 4 = inefficacious feeling. Positive regression coefficients indicate 
that higher criticism in media content, or higher exposure, correspond to higher levels of inefficacy. 
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cynicism scale—a fairly significant difference. 

We would like to reemphasize at this point 
that the content measure used in the analysis 
here is the degree of criticism in newspapers 
regarding the evaluation of government or the 
proportion of those articles containing any 
criticism. It is not a measure of the amount of 
coverage given to stories about dishonesty or 
corruption in government. Because amount of 
coverage varied from paper to paper substantial- 
ly less than did criticism, adding a coverage 
amount variable to the regression analysis had 
the limited effect of increasing only slightly the 
overall proportion of variance in efficacy and 
trust that was explained by the regression 
equations, while leaving the other coefficients 
virtually unchanged. Apparently, by the end of 
1974 the public had received, and was continu- 
ing to receive, so much information about 
Watergate and other government scandals that 
variation in newspaper coverage of these topics 
was minimally related to feelings of political 
disaffection, compared to the effects of degree 
of criticism as conveyed by each paper in its 
reporting of these events. 

Another variable we initially expected to 
have some influence on the regression analysis 
results, but which did not, was the source of 
origin of the story—that is, whether it came 
from a wire service, some other newspaper 
service, or a local reporter. Although nearly 
four out of every ten articles originated with a 
news service, there were generally enough other 
articles on the relevant topics to provide suffi- 
cient variation for measuring criticism. More- 
over, we sometimes found that a wire service 
story would be printed in a shortened version 
and edited differently by each newspaper in the 
process, 

Beyond indicating a relationship between 
critical content and political evaluations, the 
regressions of Table 1 provide for a compari- 
son? between media exposure (that is, the 
amount of exposure to national news) and 
media content (that is, the amount of criticism 
in government evaluation stories) as explana- 
tions of political disaffection. Television expo- 
sure was defined as how often respondents said 
they watched the early evening national news 


70 percent criticism by .012 = .84; with a resulting 
difference of 48 units on the dependent variable. 


*Because the regression coefficients presented in 
Table 1 are unstandardized, the exposure the criticism 
b’s cannot be compared directly. However, the multi- 
ple partial correlations can serve as a gauge of the 
relative impact of content and exposure. 
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(never, rarely, sometimes, or frequently), and 
its distribution range was 10, 8, 22 and 60 
percent, respectively, in 1974 for the total 
sample. Newspaper exposure was similarly de- 
fined as how frequently respondents said they 
read newspaper articles about national politics, 
and its total sample distribution was 33, 11, 30 
and 26 percent, respectively. With dummy 
variables measuring medium (“sometimes”) and 
high (“frequently”) levels of both newspaper 
and television exposure included in the regres- 
sion equations along with the critical content 
variable, we find that negative newspaper con- 
tent has a direct effect on both trust and 
efficacy that is independent of, and in addition 
to, the effects of general exposure to public 
affairs, whether through television or news- 
paper. 

Moreover, critical newspaper content is con- 
sistently and significantly related to both de- 
pendent variables across the levels of education. 
In each case, the higher the degree of news- 
paper criticism, the more inefficacious and 
distrusting were the readers, Presumably this 
result can be attributed to the impact of 
variation in newspaper content. Given the 
absence of choice in most media markets, it 
seems more reasonable to assume that the 
relationship between media content and politi- 
cal attitudes flows causally from the medium to 
the individual, rather than to argue that dis- 
affected individuals seek out critical news- 
papers. 

It is possible, of course, that newspapers 
tend to reflect the attitudes of their readers and 
the surrounding community when reporting the 
news (Sears, 1968; Pollock and Robinson, 
1977; Pollock et al., 1978), an argument which 
suggests that causality would flow from the 
disaffected attitudes of the public to the 
newspaper’s style of presentation. But this 
argument does not appear very plausible for the 
type of dependent variables investigated here. 
Not only are the subscribers to any particular 
newspaper heterogeneous, but also critical 
newspaper content is related to political disaf- 
fection even after controlling for factors such as 
partisanship or social characteristics that might 
reflect readers’ attitudes. It seems relatively safe 
then to assume that political disaffection is 
partially caused by the critical tone of news- 
paper reporting of national political news. 


Limitations of Exposure Measures. Exactly 
what the exposure measures are tapping is not, 
however, entirely clear. In stark contrast to the 
content variable, the relationships between the 
exposure measures and cynicism or inefficacy 
are both inconsistent and contrary to expecta- 
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tions. Greater exposure to newspapers is, for 
example, positively related to higher feelings of 
efficacy for citizens at all educational levels. If 
we recall that roughly 70 percent of all front- 
page news was found to be neutral or positive, 
this seems reasonable. Of course, the same 
relationship would be expected if there were a 
tendency for more efficacious people to be 
more interested in national politics and to read 
more frequently about such things than do less 
efficacious individuals. Cynicism has a similar 
pattern of relationships for newspaper expo- 
sure: the more frequent readers tended to be 
more trusting. For television, higher levels of 
viewing were negatively related with inefficacy 
but positively related with cynicism among 
those respondents with only a grade school 
education. This is a distinct reversal, given that 
those who feel inefficacious are also generally 
more cynical (the correlation between cynicism 
and inefficacy is .35). For the college-educated, 
we found the obverse: television exposure was 
negatively related with cynicism and positively 
related with inefficacy. Upon further investiga- 
tion, we concluded that these inconsistent 
relations should not be attributed to media 
effects but rather to demographic factors that 
are confoundingly associated with media usage 
and thereby spuriously reflected in analyses 
employing self-reported exposure measures,1° 

Unfortunately, cross-section data that are 
gathered at a single point in time, such as the 
survey data used for the regressions presented 
in Table 1, do not provide a means for 
conclusively sorting out the causal dynamics 
linking media exposure and political discontent. 
The causality could reasonably flow in either 
direction, given that the particular medium 
(newspapers or television) the individual uses as 
an information source and the frequency of use 
may simply reflect social characteristics. What 
the regression equations do suggest, however, is 
that self-reported exposure measures are not to 
be trusted as surrogates for media content when 
one is testing for the impact of the media on 
directional or evaluative dependent variables. 
Exposure measures may be good indicators of a 


10Another inconsistency involved with the expo 
sure measures is that clearly they are not linearly 
related to the dependent variables. Employing the 
exposure measures in the regressions as ordinal varia- 
bles rather than as dummy variables produces much 
lower relationships with the dependent variables. 
Studies that utilize exposure measures as independent 
variables should be particularly concerned about non- 
linear relationships that could produce correlations 
very close to zero. 
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general awareness of current events, but unless 
all the news is one-sided, exposure will no: Le 
systematically related to any measure of evi.lus- 
tive orientation or direction. 

One possible exception occurs when a reccnt 
event produces a uniform directional shift in 
the population. In that case, the most freqiici.t 
media users become informed of the evert 
before less frequent users. Consequently, the 
frequent users will show a systematically di fe~- 
ent orientation in their attitudes, at least un:il 
the information becomes uniformly distrib::icd 
throughout the population. Here, differences a 
the saliency of the event can be attributes io 
media exposure, but the differences in attituc2 
direction should be attributed to awareness cf 
the event, not to the media. 

An impact of the news media on thk2 
evaluative component of attitudes can bc a~ 
gued only if the event is reported differentl, b7 
the various media and if this differencc i1 
reporting is systematically related with veriz- 
tion around the general trend of attitude s'i.r 
caused by the event. Studies that employ «ni, 
exposure measures are limited since they :e: - 
not separate the impact of events from a -er1 
media effect. Clearly, knowledge of both th2 
extent of general exposure and the nature cf 
the content is needed when the depencerc 
variable is directional. The exposure meas:ircs 
capture the cumulative effect of general trends 
while the content measures allow for sor.inz 
out the unique media effect. 


Levels of Exposure as a Conditioner. Given ii>: 
inconsistencies and spurious relationships be- 
tween exposure measures and political etii- 
tudes, should exposure indicators be elimine<cc. 
from further analysis of media effects? | Jo. 
necessarily. While media exposure is conces- 
tually limited as an exaplantion of directicra. 
dependent variables, it could conceivably ac. a:. 
a conditioning factor heightening media impac. 
on the reader’s political attitudes. Theoreti:cl- 
ly, negative newspaper content should hav; e 
greater impact on the political disaffection o` 
frequent readers of national political news thes. 
on occasional readers. Indeed, the validity o` 
the relationships reported in Table 1 betw.er 
newspaper criticism and political evaluations 
would be questionable if media content did ‘to. 
have a greater impact on those more exposec. ic 
it. 

A model for estimating the hypothesizcc 
interactive effects of media content and ex 30: 
sure should, however, still incorporate separzic 
measures of newspaper and television exposi re. 
as well as critical content, in order to determine 
whether either exposure or content also con- 
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tribute independently toward an explanation of 
political disaffection. More formally, this model 
may be described as: 


Y= + Qidi + Q2d_+03d3+Q4d4+ 
ByX1 + BodiX1 + B3dox1 te 


where Y is either efficacy or trust; d, and dz 
are the dummy variables from Table 1 indicat- 
ing medium and high levels of newspaper 
exposure; d3 and dq are the dummy variables 
for medium and high exposure to television 
national news; x, is the degree of newspaper 
criticism; and the multiplicative terms 
dıXıd2X1 represent the interaction of exposure 
and content. Substantively, the most important 
terms of the model are the derived coefficients 
61, Ba and B3, as these indicate the “impact” of 
newspaper content on trust and efficacy for 
different levels of newspaper exposure.!! 

A least squares estimation of our model 
makes evident that newspaper criticism did not 
influence political efficacy and trust in govern- 
ment identically. Critical content again had a 
more substantial impact on cynicism than on 
inefficacy, regardless of education or exposure 
level. The relationship between newspaper criti- 
cism and trust was, however, differently af- 
fected by both amount of exposure and parti- 
san ideology. 

As previously argued, political efficacy is not 
only the more stable attitude,!? but it is also in 
large part an expression of beliefs about the 
responsiveness of government institutions and 
the political system (Easton and Dennis, 1967; 
Muller, 1970). And because most of the critical 
news during the Watergate period focused on 
how various incumbents and political institu- 
tions were performing rather than on the 
legitimacy or responsiveness of those institu- 
tions, it is theoretically meaningful to find 


\1The impact coefficients for the critical content 
variable were estimated from f; for those who 
“rarely” read about national politics in newspapers; 
from 6; + By for those who read the newspaper 
“sometimes”; and from fı + 63 for “frequent” 
readers. Positive coefficient values indicate that as 
newspaper criticism increased by one unit, a sense of 
distrust or inefficacy also increased by a value equal to 
the impact coefficient times one unit on the criticism 
scale, See Appendix B for the complete equations. 


124 comparison of the shift in the sense of efficacy 
and trust between 1972 and 1974 confirms the greater 
stability of feelings of efficacy. The decline in efficacy 
during those two years was only three Percentage 
points, whereas trust declined by 15. 
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greater media impact on trust in authorities 
than on a sense of efficacy. 

A comparison of the impact coefficients 
plotted for the total population within educa- 
tion levels in Figure 3 confirms the consider- 
ably lower impact of media criticism on effi- 
cacy than on trust that was found in Table 1. 
There was furthermore a minimal increase in 
the amount of variance explained with the new 
set of equations (compare the R’s in Appendix 
B with those in Table 1). And basically similar 
effects were found for Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, suggesting that efficacy, unlike trust, 
is relatively independent of the influence of 
partisan loyalty. 

There was, however, a significant increase in 
the overall explanation of political cynicism 
with the new set of equations, indicating a 
“better fitting” or more appropriate theoretical 
model when the interactions between critical 
content and media exposure are included. 
Because this increase in explanatory power is 
especially evident among those with only a 
grade school education, it would appear both 
that their attitudes are more sensitive to media 
differences (the impact coefficients are higher), 
and that media impact is more likely height- 
ened for them by the interaction of exposure 
and negative content, 

There was also a greater impact of news- 
paper criticism on cynicism for those who read 
national political news more frequently than 
for occasional readers. The impact coefficients 
for medium and high levels of exposure are 
considerably larger than those for low expo- 
sure, regardless of education. 

But while exposure clearly increases the 
impact of newspaper criticism on political 
cynicism, the increase is by no means mono- 
tonic. Among the general populace, frequent 
newspaper readers consistently appear to be less 
affected than moderate readers, especially 
among the college-educated. As the partisan 
coefficients!3 indicate, however, this may be 
explained in large part by an incumbency bias. 
Observed separately, Democrats (strong and 
weak combined) follow the expected mono- 
tonic pattern of an increasing media impact on 
attitudes among those with higher levels of 
newspaper usage. But there is a discernible 
tendency toward consistently lower media im- 
pact on Republicans who were most frequently 
exposed to political news. Either because of 
partisan loyalty or selective perception, Repub- 
licans who read newspapers frequently were 


13Unfortunately, there were too few cases to 
compute separate equations for Independents reliably. 
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apparently less likely to translate negative 
stories about a Republican administration into 
distrust of government. 

To recapitulate, the presentation of news in 
a manner that conveys a high degree of political 
conflict or criticism leads to a sense of distrust 
and inefficacy among newspaper readers. As 
hypothesized, newspaper criticism had more 
effect on trust than on a sense of efficacy, a 
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result which supports the view that critical 
news was primarily directed at government 
performance rather than at the legitimacy of 
institutions. Exposure items were not consis- 
tently related to government evaluations, thus 
confirming our earlier argument that they ere 
not reliable measures of media impact for 
explaining directional attitudes. However, cx- 
posure does condition responses to media criti- 
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Source: Center for Political Studies National Election Survey and Media Content Analysis Study, 1974; available 
through the University of Michigan, ICPSR. Not to be cited without full bibliographical reference to the present 


article. 


aThe scale for the impact coefficients must be multipled by .001 to equal the unstandardized regression 


coefficient. See Appendix B for the complete equations. 


Figure 3. Interactive Impact of Newspaper Criticism and Exposure Level 
on Political Cynicism and Inefficacy# 
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cism, with frequent readers being more influ- 
enced by newspaper reporting than occasional 
readers. 


Exploring Alternative Explanations 


At this point in the analysis, we have 
demonstrated a significant relationship between 
negatively critical media content and evalua- 
tions of government. Nonetheless, the careful 
reader, in noting that the criticism in news- 
papers may simply have been a reflection of the 
existing general dissatisfaction with the Nixon/ 
Ford Administration, might object that we are 
overstating our case. To establish conclusively 
that the treatment of the news had an addition- 
al and independent effect on political disaffec- 
tion, we must therefore take into account 
alternative explanations for the pervasiveness of 
cynicism and inefficacy in U.S. society today. 


Incumbency versus Policy Dissatisfaction. The 
current literature reports two main trends of 
thought. One regards disaffection from govern- 
ment, particularly as it is measured by trust, as 
a function of negative evaluations of the par- 
ticular incumbent administration (Citrin, 1974; 
Muller and Jukam, 1977). If the public dis- 
approves of the political values, partisan orien- 
tation or personal characteristics of an incum- 
bent, they are likely to be less trusting of 
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government. The other trend suggests that an 
accumulation of dissatisfaction with the poli- 
cies pursued by a series of incumbents (here- 
after referred to as policy dissatisfaction) re- 
sults in the deterioration of trust (Miller, 1974) 
and efficacy (House and Mason, 1975). Thus, 
both disapproval of particular incumbents and 
dissatisfaction with governmental policies 
would contribute independently to negative 
evaluations of government. ` 

An analysis incorporating evaluations of the 
incumbent and policy dissatisfaction as addi- 
tional variables provides a test of the indepen- 
dent explanatory power of the media measures. 
It should be noted that we employed here the 
simple model underlying the analysis of Table 
1, rather than the interactive model of Figure 3, 
so that the effect of media criticism as a single 
variable could be more parsimoniously com- 
pared with the importance of affect toward the 
incumbent and policy dissatisfaction. But in 
doing so, we slightly underestimated the rela- 
tive importance of critical media content, as 
well as the overall explanatory power (R 
squared) of the equation. 

The results of the regression analyses clearly 
reveal a significant effect of media criticism on 
both cynicism and inefficacy that is indepen- 
dent of either policy dissatisfaction or support 
for the incumbent (see Table 2). In predicting 
cynicism, the effect of media criticism is nearly 


Table 2. Regression Equations Predicting Cynicism and Inefficacy from Media Content and Exposure, 
Policy Dissatisfaction and Incumbent Support—Whites Only 

















Predicting Cynicism Predicting Inefficacy 
Grade High Grade High 

Predictors School School College School School College 
Critical Content 31** 17** .15* .18* 12** 10 
Medium Exposure TV 12 .08 —.06 —.22* 01 .09 
High Exposure TV 13* -10* —.03 —.16* O01 .03 
Medium Exposure Papers —.12 —.09 —.10 —.16* —.17** —.17** 
High Exposure Papers .04 —.06 —.07 —.14* —.19** —,14* 
Policy Dissatisfaction? OrF 25** LTT 17* 15** 12* 
Incumbent Support? ~.16* —.12** —.08 —.06 .00 .00 

R 61 Al * 34 32 .28 25 





Source: Center for Political Studies National Election Survey and Media Content Analysis Study, 1974; available 
through the University of Michigan, ICPSR. Not to be cited without full bibliographical reference to the present 


article. 


4Table entries are standardized regression coefficients for comparing the impact of different predictors, and 


the multiple R for each equation. Significance levels indicated for the coefficients are: * = p 


001. 


<.01; ** =p< 


bcomposite index incorporating appraisal of how well the government was doing in handling the “most im- 
portant” national problem; how good a job it was doing in fighting inflation and unemployment; as well as the 
distance from the respondent to Ford and Nixon on the issues of government guaranteed jobs, urban unrest, 
and aid to minorities. Index values ranged from 1 = satisfied to 7 = dissatisfied. 

‘Rating of President Gerald Ford using a thermometer measure where 0 = maximum dislike, 50 = neutral, 


and 100 = maximum favorable rating. 
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as strong as that of policy dissatisfaction while 
the contribution of incumbent support is no- 
ticeably weaker. When the sense of inefficacy is 
the dependent variable, essentially the same 
pattern emerges, but at a substantially lower 
level. 


Among the measures of exposure to the 
news media, only television exposure is consis- 
tently, if weakly, related with cynicism; those 
who watched television news more frequently 
were the most cynical. We are inclined to 
interpret this relationship at face value; pre- 
sumably television reporting, in 1974, did much 
to highlight the unfolding of the aftermath of 
Watergate and other critical revelations obvi- 
ously not conducive to fostering trust in 
government, By contrast, only newspaper ex- 
posure is consistently, and strongly, related to a 
sense of political effectiveness; those who read 
the papers most frequently scored highest on 
efficacy. Here again, however, we have the 
cause-and-effect question of whether feeling 
politically efficacious leads one to read the 
newspaper more frequently, or vice versa. We 
assume that this relationship reflects the impact 
of background socialization factors other than 
education which presumably sustain beliefs 
about political institutions or regime norms 
(Easton and Dennis, 1967), but which have less 
influence on the attitude of trust because it is 
based more on experience. Interestingly, for the 
least educated respondents, a similar effect on 
the feeling of efficacy is associated even with 
television exposure. 


Relative to support for the incumbent, then, 
policy dissatisfaction is a considerably more 
potent explanation of both political cynicism 
and inefficacy. Positive evaluations of incum- 
bent President Gerald Ford were indeed related 
with trust, but not as substantially as has been 
suggested. With the effects of incumbency 
controlled in the regressions, we can now 
assume that policy dissatisfaction taps a more 
enduring sense of discontent directed at govern- 
ment performance generally, implying a greater 
lack of diffuse support than would be suggested 
by mere disapproval of specific incumbents 
(Easton, 1975). In addition, of course, the 
impact of criticism in the newspapers on 
negative political evaluations remains substan- 
tial even after one controls for both policy 
dissatisfaction and evaluations of the incum- 
bent administration. More importantly, the 
analysis results thus far tend to support the 
distinction we have made between distrust as 
indicating discontent with the performance of 
authorities and inefficacy as revealing a critical 
questioning of institutional or regime norms. 
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Toward a Model of Mediated Discontent. Trust 
and efficacy have in the past been treated as 
two theoretically separate dimensions of politi- 
cal alienation (Gamson, 1968; Finifter, 1970). 
Our analyses suggest a conceptual model that 
posits a structural explanation of inefficacy as a 
result of accumulating distrust. As discontent 
with government accumulates over time, we 
would expect, eventually, an erosion of citi- 
zens’ beliefs about political institutions. The 
belief that institutions are not responsive to the 
needs of the people may, therefore, develop 
directly out of a pervasive sense of distrust of 
authorities; it would be influenced only in- 
directly by dissatisfaction with the incumbent 
administration and government policies or 
media criticism. 

A model treating distrust as a principal cause 
of feelings of inefficacy fits the 1974 data 
remarkably well. Figure 4 presents the corre- 
sponding causal diagram and the statistically 
significant path coefficients estimated from the 
structural equations.14 The model demon- 
strates that a sense of inefficacy is directly 
influenced by two main sources: a generalized 
attitude of accumulated discontent toward the 
authorities represented by political cynicism, 
and socialization or background factors that are 
apparently tapped by media exposure habits.15 
None of the remaining variables had a signifi- 
cant direct effect on feelings of inefficacy. 

While efficacy and trust may be conceptual- 
ized as independent dimensions of alienation, 
they are strongly related, at least under the 
circumstances of 1974. Cynicism evidently re- 
flects general dissatisfaction with government 
performance and not simply a lack of support 
for specific. incumbents!® and is at the same 
time a direct cause of disillusionment with 
broader regime norms regarding institutional 
evaluations. It may therefore be considered a 
“leading”? indicator of diffuse support. Thus, 
research which posits policy dissatisfaction as a 


14For the sake of brevity, we have presented the 
results from the total white subsample uncontrolled 
for education or party identification. Adding these 
controls does not significantly alter the results. 


15The negative coefficient for the relationship 
between newspaper exposure and the feeling of 
inefficacy indicates that frequent newspaper readers 
felt more efficacious than occasional paper readers. 


16Yet further evidence that trust in government 
does not simply reflect specific support of the 
incumbent authorities is offered by the fact that trust 
did not increase after Ford replaced Nixon (Miller, 
Brudney, and Joftis, 1975). 
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direct cause of inefficacy without taking cyni- 
cism into account (for example, House and 
Mason, 1975) commits a serious misspecifica- 
tion. 

Our model clarifies the role of the media in 
the developmental process underlying citizen 
evaluations of government. Newspaper criticism 
was more strongly associated with ratings of 
Gerald Ford than it was with policy dissatisfac- 
tion. It is understandable that, at any given 
time, critical media content would have a 
stronger relationship with evaluations of incum- 
bent authorities than with general assessments 
of policy performance, given that the target of 
media criticism was more frequently individual 
politicians than policies or institutions. We 
should expect this relative difference if dissatis- 
faction with government policies in various 
domains represents an accumulating negative 
evaluation of government performance over 
time. 

Media criticism furthermore appears to lead 
citizens to question whether their government 
is operating according to expectations, but it 
does not directly influence regime norms. News 
reporting that emphasized political conflict, 
and thus exerted a significant influence on 
distrust of government, only subsequently and 
indirectly contributed to feelings of political 
inefficacy. 


Media Criticism? 
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Conclusion 


By the end of 1974, a majority of the adult 
population in the United States could be 
classified as politically disaffected: they dis- 
trusted government and they viewed its institu- 
tions as unresponsive to their needs. These 
judgments resulted both from the political 
scandals that had marred the second Nixon 
administration and from an evaluation of the 
performance of their political leaders and gov- 
ernment when confronted with the social tur- 
bulence of the past decade. Their government’s 
response to such challenges as the civil rights 
movement, urban riots, the Vietnam war, and 
the worst recession since World War II was no 
doubt the primary cause of continuing disaffec- 
tion for most people. 

As our research demonstrates, media style in 
reporting these events also had an effect on the 
degree of popular political disaffection found in 
America in 1974. Readers of papers containing 
a higher degree of negative criticism directed at 
politicians and political institutions were more 
distrustful of government, and also somewhat 
more likely to believe that the government was 
unresponsive, than were readers of newspapers 
containing less criticism. Moreover, amount of 
exposure to news content acted as a condition- 
er with an interesting partisan twist. Higher 
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Source: Center for Political Studies National Election Survey and Media Content Analysis Study, 1974; available 
through the University of Michigan, ICPSR. Not to be cited without full bibliographical reference to the present 


article. 


4Degree of critical content in newspaper articles from the government evaluation domain. 


bComposite index. See note b in Table 2. 
°Thermometer rating of Gerald Ford. 





dFrequency of exposure to newspapers (never, rarely, sometimes, or frequently). 


Figure 4. Causal Diagram Depicting Role of the Media in 
Explanations of Cynicism and Inefficacy—Whites Only 
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levels of exposure interacted with adversely 
critical news content to yield higher levels of 
cynicism and feelings of inefficacy, but with 
differing patterns for Democrats and Republi- 
cans. 

Overall, the full potential of a negative style 
of news reporting was largely unrealized in 
1974; most newspapers were not adversely 
critical, and those that were, did not directly 
foster anti-system sentiments. While newspaper 
reporting was primarily neutral or positive, 
articles that dealt with government perfor- 
mance contained significantly more criticism 
and they varied considerably in presentation 
from paper to paper. But many newspapers 
apparently showed a great deal of restraint in 
their reporting of what was obviously very 
damaging news about the functioning of politi- 
cal leaders. Moreover, the criticism that was 
conveyed to the public was generally directed 
far more at office holders than at political 
norms or institutions, and it almost always 
originated with a political figure featured in the 
article. 


The substantial variation we found in the 
amount of criticism among newspapers in the 
government evaluation domain challenges the 
notion that the large, prestigious papers set a 
uniform tone for all news reporting. Given that 
media content differs across newspapers and 
that these differences matter, what might ac- 
count for them? Perhaps some editors set out 
to be particularly critical-in an attempt to 
fulfill their function as adversaries—while 
others—having decided it was time to put 
Watergate behind us—may have pursued a de- 
liberate policy of avoiding critical stories. It is 
surprising to find so many newspapers with low 
levels of criticism in stories about the perfor- 
mance of national government during an era 
that witnessed such tumultuous events. Then 
again, perhaps newspaper differences are un- 
planned consequences of systematic differences 
in reporter recruitment or newsroom routines. 
Whatever the answer, we hope that further 
research on decision making within media 
organizations may be spurred by the evidence 
that adversely critical news content has a 
substantial impact on political attitudes. 


The analyses reported here also demonstrate 
the substantive benefits derived from the 
methodological innovations incorporated in the 
1974 CPS study. For years researchers employ- 
ing national survey data have relied solely upon 
the respondent’s reported self-perception when 
making inferences about the political impact of 
real-world variables, such as candidates, events, 
or the media. This study has attempted to 
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overcome that methodological limitation by 
directly incorporating in the analysis a measure 
of newspaper content as an assumed real-world 
cause of attitudes toward the government. By 
merging content analysis and survey data, we 
have been able to examine the relationships 
between individual political attitudes and the 
media content to which the individual was 
exposed. 

Methodologically, our results underscore the 
limitations of media research that depends 
solely upon exposure measures as independent 
variables. If media content varies, then the 
consequences of exposure will also vary. Thus, 
while we have found political trust and efficacy 
more consistently related to newspaper expo- 
sure than to television exposure, the absence of 
television content data precludes any conclusive 
statements about its impact relative to that of 
newspapers. 


Finally, our analysis helps clarify the distinc- 
tion between the concepts of trust and efficacy. 
Contrary to previous writing, distrust of govern- 
ment does not primarily reflect disaffection 
from current incumbents but denotes instead 
dissatisfaction with governmental policy perfor- 
mance and the direct impact of criticism in the 
media; it would thus appear to be an early 
indicator of accumulating diffuse discontent 
directed first at authorities and policies and 
only later at institutions or regime norms. But 
even as these negative sentiments are directed at 
institutional norms, they do not reflect a desire 
to replace our system of government with a 
different set of political arrangements, but 
represent at this point a decided discontent 
with the malfunctioning of the government. 
Accordingly, trust represents the feeling that 
political leaders are operating government in 
accordance with certain normative expecta- 
tions, such as honesty, competence, equity and 
efficiency. The sense of efficacy, on the other 
hand, represents the belief that institutional 
arrangements are such that government will 
respond to the expressed desires of the people. 


Consequently, it is not surprising to find the 
degree of media criticism more strongly related 
to political cynicism than to feelings of ineffi- 
cacy. Apparently, the public’s evaluations of 
government performance flow rather directly 
from the image of the political process as seen 
through the prism of newspaper reporting. 
Evaluations of the political system and its 
institutions, however, are less directly attributa- 
ble to media effects; they depend on the degree 
of attitudinal buffering surrounding people’s 
beliefs in prevailing regime norms. Only 
through its influence on a general political 
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distrust of authorities does the media have an 
indirect influence on evaluations of institu- 
tional responsiveness. Nevertheless, even among 
politically sophisticated citizens, cynicism due 
to continued and frequent exposure to news- 
paper articles critical of political leaders even- 
tually accumulates into dissatisfaction with the 
responsiveness of institutions. Ultimately, 
therefore, media effects can be understood as 
reactions to relevant, if “mediated,” political 
realities, 


Appendix A. 


Political Efficacy. Listed below are the agree/ 
disagree items that were used in the political 
efficacy index. These three particular items 
were selected for analysis because they repre- 
sent the concept of efficacy as an indicator of 
institutional responsiveness rather than as a 
measure of personal competence (Converse, 
1972; Balch, 1974). Had we included the three 
“personal” efficacy items that are usually a part 
of the political efficacy index, the already 
difficult task of sorting out the causal sequence 
relating feelings of efficacy and media usage 
would have become even more complicated. If 
the sense of efficacy were taken to be equal to 
personal competence, or the ability to under- 
stand politics, we would not have been able to 
determine whether a sense of competence leads 
to media usage or vice versa. 


a. I don’t think public officials care much 
what people like me think. 


b. Generally speaking, those we elect to 
Congress in Washington lose touch with 
the people pretty quickly. 


c. Parties are only interested in people’s 
votes but not in their opinions. 
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Trust in Government, Political trust was opera- 
tionally defined with the standard SRC-CPS - 
trust in government scale which was con- 
structed from the items listed below. The five 
items form a Guttman scale with scores that 
range from 1 = most trusting to 6 = least 
trusting or cynical. The scale score represents 
the number of items to which the individual 
gave distrusting responses (as underlined be- 
low). Thus a score of 6 indicates distrusting 
responses to all five questions, whereas a score 
of 1 indicates that trusting responses were given 
to all five scale items. 


a. Do you think that people in the govern- 
ment waste a lot of the money we pay in 
taxes, waste some of it, or don’t waste 
very much of it? 


b. How much of the time do you think you 
can trust the government in Washington 
to do what is right—just about always, or 
only some of the time? 


c. Would you say the government is pretty 
much run by a few big interests looking 
out for themselves or that it is run for the 
benefit of all the people? 


d. Do you feel that almost all of the people 
running the government are smart people 
who usually know what they are doing, 
or do you think that quite a few of them 
don’t seem to know what they are doing? 


e. Do you think that quite a few of the 
people running the government are a little 
crooked, not very many are, or do you 
think hardly any of them are crooked at 
all? 
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Appendix B. Equations Predicting Cynicism and Inefficacy 
Unstandardized Regression Coefficients for: 
Cynicism Inefficacy 
Total Democrats Republicans Total 
Grade School 
Critical Content (x1) .030 .020 .034 .011 
(Content) (Medium Exposure) (d4x1) .076 .063 073 023 
(Content) (High Exposure) (d2x1) 066 068 .062 018 
Medium Exposure TV (d3) 1.026 1.070 1.197 —.916 
High Exposure TV (dq) 983 1.958 1.000 —429 
Medium Exposure Papers (d4) —1.930 927 —3.440 —.434 
High Exposure Papers (d2) 1.665 1.102 302 —.695 
Constant 1.24 1.56 1.31 1.67 
R 51 A6 62 34 
High School 
Critical Content (x1) 013 022 004 002 
(Content) (Medium Exposure) (d1x 4) .050 043 .040 003 
(Content) (High Exposure (d2x,) 044 047 042 010 
Medium Exposure TV (d3) 463 884 346 006 
High Exposure TV (d4) -708 428 624 119 
Medium Exposure Papers (d1) —1.487 —.506 —.181 —.572 
High Exposure Papers (d2) —1.510 —1.449 —.597 —1.153 
Constant 3.24 2.61 1.94 1.77 
R .29 .27 .33 .26 
College 
Critical Content (x1) 015 018 014 004 
(Content) (Medium Exposure) (@4x}) 055 044 041 004 
(Content) (High Exposure) (2x1) 034 046 036 O11 
Medium Exposure TV (d3) —.322 —.577 —.549 124 
High Exposure TV (dq) —111 —.044 —.346 .103 
Medium Exposure Papers (d1) —1.835 —2.324 —1.566 —.961 
High Exposure Papers (d2) —.636 —2.141 —.545 —.431 
Constant 3.56 3.24 3.00 1.71 
R .26 .34 37 26 
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Factions in Committees: 
The U.S. House of Representatives* 


GLENN R. PARKER 
SUZANNE L. PARKER 
Miami University 


This study undertakes a major reanalysis of the decision-making processes in eight committees 
of the U.S. House of Representatives—Agriculture, Education and Labor, Interior and Insular 
Affairs, International Relations, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Post Office and Civil Service, 
Public Works and Ways and Means. While past studies have relied mainly on interviews, this study 
uses a data base composed of recorded committee roll-call votes. The analysis consists of a 
Q-component analysis to determine voting blocs or factions; an R-component analysis to discover 
issue dimensions; and step-wise regression and correlation utilizing demographic, political and 
electoral characteristics to define the nature of the voting blocs. The results are then compared 
with previous analyses of the same eight committees to determine what changes, if any, have 
oceurred since the committees were last analyzed. The findings suggest that partisanship and 
ideology have become stronger influences on committee decision making than previously noted. 


In his classic study, Congressmen in Commit- 
tees, Richard Fenno provides a conceptual 
schema for analyzing and comparing committee 
decision making. Although there are several 
facets to his schema, one important component 
is the notion of environmental constraints: 
“Every House committee inhabits an environ- 
ment in which nonmembers seek to persuade 
committee members to act in ways the non- 
members deem necessary or desirable” (Fenno, 
1973, p. 15). Fenno identifies four prominent 
influences which exist in the environment of 
every House committee: the executive branch, 
the party, clientele groups, and the House itself. 
These influences do not have the same impact 
on each committee or on each member. 

As a result of the differing impact of these 
environmental influences, cleavages or divisions 
develop within committees. For instance, parti- 
san differences within the committee are inten- 
sified when the influence of the party and/or 
the administration are salient within the com- 
mittee’s environment. Similarly, clientele 
groups often cultivate “friends” among com- 
mittee members to offset the influence of other 
interest groups or nonsupportive committee 
members. This leads to the formation of-clien- 
tele supporters within the committee. Divisions 


*An expanded version of this article was presented 
at the 1977 annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D.C. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the encourage- 
ment and advice of several colleagues: Larry Dodd, 
Richard Fenno, Leroy Rieselbach, and Herb Weisberg. 
None of these individuals, however, bears any responsi- 
bility for the interpretations presented in this analysis. 
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or differences within the House are also likely 
to appear within committees. Massive member- 
ship turnover in the House in the last several 
years has enhanced the ideological differences 
among Democrats as well as between the 
parties: 


The decrease in conservatism among Southern 
Democrats, coupled with the substantial in- 
crease in the number of Northern Democrats 
has had two important effects on the Demo- 
cratic party in the House: the ideological 
character of the party has shifted somewhat to 
the left, and a significant gap now exists 
between Democrats who were members in the 
91st Congress and members who entered since 
then. Moreover, at the same time that the 
Democrats have shifted somewhat to the left, 
the average conservative coalition score of the 
Republicans had increased, so that the ideologi- 
cal gap between the parties has also increased 
(Ornstein and Rhode, 1976, p. 4). 


Such membership changes may sharpen the 
historic cleavages between liberal Democrats 
and conservative Democrats and Republicans. 

The cleavages generated by these environ- 
mental influences create factions—pockets of 
committee support and/or opposition—within 
the committee. Salient cleavages should be 
present at important stages in committee deci- 
sion making. The purpose of this study is to 
define the factional alignments in committee 
decision making by analyzing committee roll- 
call votes, and in the process, illuminate the 
saliency of particular environmental influences 
within selected House committees. 
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Data and Methods 


This analysis is based on a subset of roll-call 
votes in eight congressional committees during 
the 93rd and 94th Congresses. These commit- 
tees span the entire range of committee types: 
exclusive (Ways and Means), semi-exclusive 
(Agriculture, Education and Labor, Interna- 
tional Relations, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Post Office and Civil Service, Public 
Works), and non-exclusive (Interior and Insular 
Affairs). These eight House committees were 
selected for comparative study because their 
decision-making processes have been exten- 
sively studied. 

There are significant differences between our 
analysis and past studies of these committees. 
This study is based on recently released com- 
mittee roll-call votes. In contrast, past studies 
have placed almost total reliance on interview 
protocols in interpreting committee decision- 
making patterns. Since our inquiry uses a 
different source of data and a different period, 
our conclusions serve to extend and revise 
present understanding of committee decision 
making. 

Procedural votes have been excluded from 
the analysis because of their natural partisan 
complexion;? the analysis, therefore, is based 


\gince most of the work of the Appropriations 
Committee is done in subcommittees, there are few 
substantive roll-call votes in the full committee. 
Therefore, Appropriations was excluded from the 
analyses. This classification schema can be found in 
Tacheron and Udall (1970, pp. 157-60). 


2We have classified the following votes as proce- 
dural and have excluded them from analysis: (1) votes 
of reconsideration; (2) votes about rules (committee); 
(3) points of order; (4) suspension of rules; (5) referral 
of bills to subcommittees; (6) recommittal votes; (7) 
instructions on handling bills on the House floor; (8) 
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on votes on substantive amendments to bills 
considered by the committee. Roll calls where 
at least 90 percent of the committee members 
vote on the same side are removed from the 
analysis because our measure of vote agreement 
among committee members—product-moment 
correlation coefficient—can be severely dis- 
torted by skewed distributions. Since the un- 
even work load across committees results in few 
roll calls in some committees during the span of 
this analysis, we have pooled committee votes 
for both the 93rd and 94th Congresses. Aggre- 
gating the votes over the four-year period 
(1973—1976) insures that the defined factions 
demonstrate some stability. We have ignored 
intersession analyses because they tend to be 
substantively and statistically unreliable. The 
number of votes in the analysis of factions 
within each committee is presented in Table 1. 

In addition to eliminating procedural and 
near-unanimous roll calls, we have restricted 
our pool of committee members to those who 
have: (1) voted on at least 70 percent of the 
substantive committee roll calls; and (2) served 
in both Congresses.3 This requirement does not 
appear to be overly restrictive. In most cases, 
our criteria include a substantial proportion of 
continuing committee members: in five of the 
committees more than 80 percent of the 
committee members serving in both the 93rd 


discharging a subcommittee from considering a bill; 
(9) postponing action on a bill; (10) acceptance of 
subcommittee reports; (11) limitations on committee 
debate; (12) motions to table legislation; (13) motions 
to report legislation to the House. What remains, 
therefore, are the roll calls taken on amendments to 
legislation considered by a committee. 

3This requirement limits the effects of factoring a 
product-moment correlation matrix where the correla- 
tions themselves are based upon varying numbers of 
votes. 


Table 1. Number of Roll Calls Used in the Analysis of Factions Within Congressional Committees 

















Substantive Roll Calis 
Committee 93rd Congress 94th Congress Total Votes 
Agriculture 30 70 100 
Education and Labor 60 32 92 
Interior and Insular Affairs 40 45 85 
International Relations 25 19 44 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 43 91 134 
Post Office and Civil Service 13 15 28 
Public Works 12 25 37 
Ways and Means 68 178 246 





Source: Recorded votes in eight House Committees (1973—1976). 
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and 94th Congresses satisfy the criteria; in the 
remaining three committees, 70 percent of the 
continuing members satisfy the conditions (Ta- 
ble 2).4 

The factional alignments within a committee 
are analytically defined as the dimensions (fac- 
tors) derived from a Q-principal component 
analysis of the substantive roll calls within each 
committee.5 A varimax rotation is performed 
on each committee’s factional structure to 
simplify the interpretation of the alignments.® 


4The total number of committee members included 
in this analysis (new and continuing members) repre- 
sents better than 70 percent of the committee 
membership in seven House committees; the subset of 
members we analyzed in the International Relations 
Committee comprise 65 percent of the committee’s 
total membership. 


5For an excellent non-technical treatment of the 
application of the Q-technique to legislative roll-call 
analysis, see Grumm (1963, esp. pp. 338-40). Our 
analysis follows the strategy developed by Grumm for 
identifying legislative voting blocs from a Q-factor 
analysis. Generally, we have retained all components 
with an eigenvalue > 1.00. 


6Clearly, a varimax rotation ignores the empirical 
correlations among factors, and therefore, many ob- 
scure important relationships within a committee’s 
factional structure. We have evaluated the effects of 
ignoring the relationships among factors (factions) by 
examining the correlations among a committee’s fac- 
tions which appear if we allow the factors to assume a 
fairly oblique (correlated) solution. The analysis of the 
interfactor correlations resulting from oblique rotation 
reveals few correlated factors. The strongest factional 
relationships are generally moderate in strength. Fur- 
ther, the correlated solutions do not significantly alter, 
or improve upon, the simplicity of the factional 
structure determined by a varimax rotation. There- 
fore, we have retained the orthogonal rotation— 
varimax—of the principal component analysis of com- 
mittee votes for the following reasons: (1) oblique 
rotations fail to improve upon the “simple structure” 
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The resulting factor loadings serve as measure- 
ments of the attachment of each committee 
member to the various factions within that 
committee. The vectors of factor loadings (one 
vector for each extracted factor) are the depen- 
dent variables in the analysis of each commit- 
tee’s voting patterns. 

We also subject all substantive amendments 
voted upon by at least 70 percent of the 
committee members to an R-component analy- 
sis. To simplify and sharpen the interpretation 
of these dimensions, we have selected only 
those votes which are strongly correlated with 
an underlying issue dimension (any vote witha 
factor loading > .82).7 This restricted pool of 
issues is subsequently refactored into the same 
number of extracted issue dimensions, and 
factor scores which summarize a committee 
member’s position on the various issue dimen- 
sions are obtained. These factor scores are 
referred to as issue-dimension scores.® 


identified by the orthogonal rotations; (2) orthogonal 
rotations are conceptually and mathematically less 
complex; and (3) very few factors are strongly 
intercorrelated. Nevertheless, we utilize, when rele- 
vant, the interfactor correlations in discussing the 
substantive nature of the relationships among factions 
within a committee. 

TIn extracting the issue dimensions, we eliminate 
those factors which fail to account for at least 10 
percent of the variation in committee voting. This 
cut-off point delineates the reliable from the unique 
factors. 


8The factor scores are computed as a weighted 
product of the existing data: 


Factor Score = 


number of committee votes 





number of non-missing committee votes 
2 ;F;Zi 


Table 2. Evaluating the Criteria for the Selection of Committee Members in the Analysis 

















Number of Number of Members 
Committee Continuing Members in the Analysis 
Agriculture 20 18 (90%) 
Education and Labor 25 21 (84%) 
Interior and Insular Affairs 26 19 (73%) 
International Relations 29 20 (69%) 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 27 23 (85%) 
Post Office and Civil Service 15 11 €73%) 
Public Works 26 25 (96%) 
Ways and Means 18 16 (89%) 





Source: Committee members who have voted on at least 70 percent of substantive committee roll calls and who 


have served in both the 93rd and 94th Congresses. 
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Issue-dimension scores are used as explana- 
tory variables in assessing the independent 
contributions of political issues to the organiza- 
tion of factions: they measure the extent to 
which issue dimensions account for unex- 
plained variation in factional alignments. To 
evaluate the impact of issues on the factional 
structures, we formulate regression equations 
representing the three best predictors of each 
committee faction. The issue-dimension scores 
are then entered into these equations to explain 
the residual variance; the impact of issues is 
evaluated in terms of the increase in explained 
variation (R2?) resulting from the inclusion of 
issues in the equations.? 

In the tables describing the factional align- 
ments, we have included factor loadings less 
than .50 only where we feel they will clarify 
the interpretation of the factions. Displaying 
the factor loadings in this manner will illumi- 
nate the salient features of the factional struc- 
ture within a committee. We have also desig- 
nated with asterisks committee members who 
were present on the committee when it was 
previously studied. This information provides 
some indication of the impact of membership 
turnover on changes in committee decision 
making. 

We originally used three types of inde- 
pendent variables to identify the nature of 
factional alignments: constituency demo- 
graphics (e.g., percent black, median family 
income), electoral forces (e.g., 1972 and 1974 


Where F; is the factor score coefficient, Z; is the 
standardized variable, and the summation occurs over 
all non-missing votes. We have replaced absences with 
the mean vote for the issue where a committee 
member has missed less than one-third of the votes; 
otherwise, the committee member’s issue-dimension 
score is defined as missing data. These calculations are 
necessary due to the uneven vote participation of 
committee members. 


Issue dimensions are the last variables to enter the 
equation because they represent the unique contribu- 
tion which issues make to the organization of commit- 
tee factions. Therefore, we need to remove that 
amount of variation which can be explained by the 
common behavioral influences of party, ideology, and 
constituency; the residual variation represents the 
amount of variation in the committee’s factional 
alignments which these common legislative influences 
cannot explain. Clearly, party, ideology, and constitu- 
ency may be associated with the substantive aspects of 
an issue. Still, these variables are conceptually simpler 
and more reliable than issue dimensions which change 
from committee to committee and, perhaps, year to 
year. Descriptions of the regression equations are 
illustrated in, the convention version of this article. 
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congressional district vote), and political influ- 
ences (e.g., group ratings, conservative coalition 
scores, presidential support scores). Since nei- 
ther constituency demographics nor electoral 
forces proved useful in identifying committee 
factions, these variables have been eliminated 
from the tables of correlations in this article, 
The Q-component analysis delineates the 
voting blocs within the committee and provides 
an opportunity for a visual interpretation of the 
factional structure of the committee. The ac- 
curacy and validity of a visual interpretation of 


„a committee’s factional structure can be cor- 


roborated by examining the correlates of indi- 
vidual committee factions. The product- 
moment correlations between group ratings,1° 
partisanship scores and the individual factions 
provide a basis for inferences regarding the 
underlying nature of a committee’s factional 
structure. This procedure also provides addi- 
tional specification to the visual interpretations. 

In order to enhance the reliability of the 
interpretations, we rely upon multiple measures 
to describe the factions. Our interpretations are 
based upon the consistency in the patterns of 
correlations between factional alignments and 
diverse group ratings. Conceptually similar and 
strongly intercorrelated variables are treated as 
measurements of the same underlying dimen- 
sion. We feel that this strategy is preferable to 
interpreting individual ratings, which tend to be 
less reliable than multiple-item measures. We 
are also reluctant to reduce the variables to a 
few scales because some of the specificity of a 
group’s interests or concerns is obscured. Our 
analysis attempts to strike a balance between 
these two approaches in order to maximize the 
benefits of each: our interpretation of factions 
relies upon the patterns which appear in the 
correlations. At the same time, we display the 
correlation for each group to allow the reader 
to examine the different impact of individual 
group ratings. 

One final methodological caveat is in order: 
we urge caution in interpreting the factional 
structure of committees where few roll calls 
have occurred because these factional align- 


10in an effort to insure the stability of the 
committee factions, we have examined the factional 
alignments among new committee members—those 
assigned to the committee during the 94th Congress. 
All of the reported factional structures appear to be 
stable. New committee members join the same ‘fac- 
tional alignments that exist among continuing commit- 
tee members. For a discussion and description of the 
factional alignments among new committee members, 
see the extended (convention) version of this article. 
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ments may be unreliable. Finally, we are 
painfully aware of the frailties of the data, and 
the limitations they place on our conclusions. 
Throughout the analysis, we have taken precau- 
tions to insure the robustness of our findings; 
conclusions and interpretations which are only 
weakly supported by the data have been ig- 
nored, 


11The group ratings are: 


Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) 

Committee on Political Education (COPE)— 
AFL-CIO 

National Farmers’ Union (NFU) 

Americans for Constitutional Action (ACA) 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce (CCUS) 


These ratings were obtained from Congressional Quar- 
terly’s Weekly Report (94th Congress). 
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Analysis 


Agriculture Committee. Four factions appear in 
the Agriculture Committee (Table 3). Com- 
mittee Democrats divide into northern (Faction 
1) and southern (Faction 2) Democrats; Repub- 
licans form the other major committee faction 
(Faction 3). The remaining committee mem- 
bers—Melcher (D-Montana) and Jones (D-Ten- 
nessee)—form a factional doublet (Faction 4), 
which tends to vote with the northern Demo- 
crats more frequently than with the southern 
Democrats; Faction 4 has an interfactor correla- 
tion of .44 with Faction 1 and .32 with Faction 
2. The four committee factions appear to 
teflect differing levels of liberalism and party 
support. For instance, we can order the factions 
in terms of an ideological continuum. Republi- 


Table 3. Factions Within the House Agriculture Committee 





Factions 
Committee Members Fy F, F3 F4 h? 
Thomas S. Foley (D-Washington) 85 81 
Joseph P. Vigorito (D-Pennsylvania) 80 72 
Bob Bergland (D-Minnesota) 74 76 
Jerry Litton (D-Missouri) 86 85 
George E. Brown (D-California) 54 —.50 .68 
**W, R. Poage (D-Texas) .81 72 
Walter B. Jones (D-North Carolina) . 80 76 
Dawson Mathis (D-Georgia) 67 66 
David Bowen (D-Mississippi) 52 (.44) 66 
William C. Wampler (R-Virginia) 73 73 
Keith G. Sebelius (R-Kansas) (.45) 62 68 
Charles Thone (R-Nebraska) 80 714 
James P. Johnson (R-Colorado) (—.45) 61 59 
Edward R. Madigan (R-Ilinois) 75 72 
Steven D. Symms (R-Idaho) —.54 55 80 
Ed Jones (D-Tennessee) .83 77 
John Melcher (D-Montana) (47) .74 85 
Paul Findley (R-Illinois) (.46) —.59 62 
Correlates of Factional Alignments 
Fy Fy F3 F4 
ADA Scores .73* —.80* —.71* 37 
COPE Scores ' .89* —45 —.88* .64* 
NFU Scores .89* —.65* ~.84* .59* 
ACA Scores —.84* -76* .73* —.38 
Party Unity (Voting with Democrats) Scores .88* —.60* —.86* .52* 
Conservative Coalition Scores —.79* .77* .75* —.38 
Presidential Support Scores —.82* 42 81* —.71* 
CCUS Scores —.82* 69* 77* —49 
Issue-Dimension I Scores .84* —.77* —.83* 38 
Issue-Dimension II Scores 49 25 —45 66* 
Unique Contribution of Issue Dimensions 13* 01 .20* 05 
Source: U.S. House Committee on Agriculture roll-call votes (1973—1976). 
*Statistically significant at the .01 level. reed 
**Committee member during 85th Congress. . Per me 
fi ose ON 
aay ae a a 
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cans (Faction 3) and southern Democrats (Fac- 
tion 2) anchor the conservative end, while 
northern Democrats (Faction 1) form the lib- 
eral side of the continuum. Melcher and Jones 
(Faction 4) fall between these ideological ex- 
tremes representing a more moderate alignment 
of committee Democrats. In sum, a visual 
examination of the factional alignments sug- 
gests that partisan and ideological influences 
structure the voting patterns of committee 
members. 

The correlates of the factional alignments 
are consistent with our visual interpretation of 
the committee’s voting patterns: ideological 
(ADA, ACA, COPE, conservative coalition, 
CCUS, and NFU scores) and partisan measures 
(party unity and’ presidential support scores) 
consistently bear the strongest relationships to 
the factions (Table 3). Unfortunately, ideology 
and partisanship are virtually impossible to 
disentangle; for example, party unity scores are 
correlated above .9 with the ideological mea- 
sures which are also highly intercorrelated. We 
are unable, therefore, to determine which of 
the two variables, ideology or party, is the most 
influential in committee decision making. 

Although issues appear to contribute to the 
explanation of the alignments of members of 
Factions 1 and 3, their substantive contribution 
is modest: 80 percent of the variation in these 
two factions can be accounted for by other 
independent variables. Issues related to the 
Food Stamp Program and the Sugar Act have 
the strongest factor loadings with the first issue 
dimension (I), while amendments to the Gen- 
eral Farm Bill have a similar relationship to the 
second issue dimension (II). Since issue dimen- 
sion I scores are closely associated with party 
unity (r = .90) and measures of liberalism (ADA 
scores, r = .94; conservative coalition scores, r= 
—.96), the first issue dimension appears to 
reflect the partisan and ideological differences 
within the committee. Issue dimension II scores 
fail to reveal a similar pattern of correlations. 

The factional structure within the Agricul- 
ture Committee reflects the environmental in- 
fluences of the parties and the House on the 
committee. The effects of party are evident in 
the partisan composition of the factional align- 
ments. Ideology creates further fragmentation 
among the Democrats. The liberal-conservative 
split among House Democrats appears in the 
division between committee Democrats (Fac- 
tions 1 and 2). 

Charles Jones’ study of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee reaches somewhat different 
conclusions about the decision-making forces 
within this committee (Jones, 1961, p. 367). 
He suggests that constituency commodity in- 
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terests are a primary influence on committee 
decision making.!2 Further, our analysis reveals 
a greater degree of ideological voting than Jones 
observes. 

There are several factors which could ac- 
count for the differences between our findings 
and those of Jones. For instance, a parallel 
between commodity interests and partisanship 
could obscure the impact of commodity in- 
terests on decision making. It may also be that 
commodity interests are more important at 
earlier stages in the decision-making process. 
Our data were collected near the final phases of 
decision making where partisanship becomes a 
more important factor. As Jones says, “Repre- 
sentatives, whether or not affected by the 
legislation, tend to support their party’s posi- 
tion more as the action moves beyond the basic 
working level, and most at the final vote” 
(1961, p. 367). Finally, the dramatic change in 
committee personnel since Jones’ study also 
may account for some of the differences in the 
findings: W. R. Poage is the only member in our 
analysis who was also on the committee during 
the 85th Congress (Table 3~asterisks). 


Education and Labor Committee. The Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee is divided into three 
factions (Table 4): labor Democrats (Faction 
1), liberal Democrats (Faction 3), and Republi- 
cans (Faction 2). The importance of party 
affiliation is evident in the linkages between 
liberal and labor Democrats—the interfactor 
correlation (oblique rotation) is .56. In addition 
to their partisan similarities, Factions 1 and 3 
appear to share similar ideological perspec- 
tives—support of labor and liberalism. These 
similarities are evident in the overlap of Demo- 
crats Hawkins, Ford, Mink, Brademas, O'Hara, 
Biaggi, and Lehman in two or more of the 
factions. 

Our visual interpretation of the committee’s 
factional structure is consistent with the corre- 
lates of the alignments. The ideological and 
partisan measures reveal the strongest correla- 
tions with the individual factions (Table 4—cor- 
relates). The pattern of the correlates suggest 


12A closer examination of the bloc of southern 
Democrats reveals that each chairs a subcommittee 
which deals with a different commodity. These are the 
same commodities which Jones observes are favored 
when Democrats control the committee (1961, p. 
360). While we suspect that this faction reflects 
clientele influence (commodity interests) we are re- 
luctant to describe it as a clientele faction in the 
absence of direct measurement of the attachment of 
committee members to the individual commodities. 
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that Faction 1 is ideological in nature. Further- 
more, there is reason to suspect that this 
faction also reflects the influence of labor on 
committee decision making: COPE scores have 
the highest correlation with this factor—.88. 
This labor orientation is also evident in the fact 
that the chairpersons of the labor subcommit- 
tees (1973—1976) have the strongest attach- 
ments to this faction (Thompson, Dent, and 
Daniels). This information leads us to suspect 
that labor may be a dominant interest in this 
faction. 

Partisanship and ideology have the strongest 
correlations with Factions 2 and 3, respectively. 
The intercorrelations among our independent 
variables demonstrate the overlap of ideology 
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and partisanship among committee factions. 
This overlap is evident in the high correlations 
between ADA scores and party unity scores 
(.93). 

Issues are relatively unimportant in defining 
the factional alignments. The issue dimension 1 
scores do not contribute significantly to \he 
explanation of the three committee factions 
(Table 4). This is probably due to the strong 
association of this issue dimension (education 
related issues) with attributes of the factions~- 
i.e., partisanship (r = .96), ideology (ACA 
scores, r = —.91) and labor support (r =.97). 

The Education and Labor Committee’s en- 
vironment is sensitive to partisan and ideolcgi- 
cal forces. The overlap of party and ideology is 


Table 4. Factions Within the House Education and Labor Committee 
































Factions 
Committee Members Fi F2 F3 a? 
**Carl D. Perkins (D-Kentucky) .73 -50 
**Frank Thompson (D-New Jersey) 82 85 
**John H. Dent (D-Pennsylvania) 87 „84 
` **D ominick V. Daniels (D-New Jersey) 89 90 
** John Brademas (D-Indiana) 7 (.40) .719 
**James G. O’Hara (D-Michigan) 60 (49) 57 
Joseph M. Gaydos (D-Pennsylvania) 88 187 
Mario Biaggi (D-New York) 71 (45) -70 
William Lehman (D-Florida) 64 51 69 
**Lloyd Meeds (D-Washington) 52 53 
** ATbert H. Quie (R-Minnesota) —.84 85 
** A lphonzo Bell (R-California) ~.90 85 
**John N. Erlenborn (R-Ilinois) —.82 i 
Marvin L. Esch (R-Michigan) ~.81 70 
Edwin D. Eshleman (R-Pennsylvania) —.15 (~46) 719 
** Augustus F. Hawkins (D-California) (49) 57 55 86 
**William D. Ford (D-Michigan) (45) (.43) 52 66 
**Patsy T. Mink (D-Hawaii) (43) (41) 74 £0 
**Phillip Burton (D-California) 64 -70 
William (Bill) Clay (D-Missouri) 87 64 
Shirley Chisholm (D-New York) 77 £0 
Correlates of Factional Alignments 
Fy F2 F3 
ADA Scores .64* .88* .78* 
COPE Scores .88* 93* .79* 
NFU Scores .81* .88* .79* 
ACA Scores —.76* —.91* —.82* 
Party Unity (Voting with Democrats) Scores .80* 95* .81* 
Conservative Coalition Scores —.63* —.86* —.88* 
Presidential Support Scores —.74* —.81* —.80* 
CCUS Scores —.77* —.87* —.86* 
Issue-Dimension I Scores .88* .96* .82* 
Unique Contribution of Issue Dimension .00 .03 .00 





Source: U.S. Rouse Committee on Education and Labor roll-call votes (197: 


*Statistically significant at the .01 level. 
**Committee member during 89th Congress. 
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evident in the substantial bipolarity of the 
Republican faction (Faction 2)—conservative 
Republicans opposing liberal Democrats, When 
there is a substantial congruence between party 
and ideology, strong bipolar factors are apt to 
appear. We can attribute the ideological warfare 
to the influence of the House within the 
committee’s environment—the ideological 
polarization between the parties in the House. 
There is also evidence to suggest that a clientele 
group (labor) has an impact on decision mak- 
ing. 

The existence of ideological and partisan 
factions within this committee is consistent 
with Fenno’s description of committee decision 
making: “Partisan-ideological warfare is the 
normal condition of Education and Labor” 
(1973, p. 76). Fenno also finds that organized 
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labor is influential in committee decision mak- 
ing. The influence of labor (Faction 1) is also 
suggested by our findings. Our analysis appears 
to support Fenno’s conclusions that ideology, 
party, and organized labor are important influ- 
ences on committee decision making. 


Interior and Insular Affairs. The members of 
this committee divide into two major factions 
(Factions 1 and 2); the remaining two factions 
(3 and 4) are of minor significance since few 
members consistently vote with them. The 
major factions appear to reflect ideological and 
partisan differences among committee mem- 
bers. The partisan-ideological conflict is mani- 
fested in the strong bipolarity of Faction 1 
where Republican conservatives like Steiger, 
Young, and Clausen consistently oppose the 


Table 5. Factions Within the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 











Factions 
Committee Members Fy F2 F3 F4 h? 
Don H. Clausen (R-California) —.73 (43) 72 
**Harold T. Johnson (D-California) -.70 55 
Keith G. Sebelius (R-Kansas) —.67 (.42) 77 
Sam Steiger (R-Arizona) —.88 (—.38) 94 
Donald E. Young (R-Alaska) —.84 75 
John F. Seiberling (D-Ohio) 83 78 
**Jonathan B. Bingham (D-New York) 85 (.46) 93 
**Phillip Burton (D-California) 84 (.47) 94 
Robert W. Kastenmeier (D-Wisconsin) -17 51 .87 
Manuel Lujan (R-New Mexico) —.66 —.53 19 
Patsy T. Mink (D-Hawaii) .80 (.48) 87 
**Morris K. Udall (D-Arizona) 73 53 84 
Joseph P. Vigorito (D-Pennsylvania) (38) 19 82 
**Lloyd Meeds (D-Washington) ` (39) 82 84 
John Melcher (D-Montana) 77 61 
**Teno Roncalio (D-Wyoming) 64 57 76 
**Joe Skubitz (R-Kansas) (—.48) —.55 (.45) .74 
**Roy A. Taylor (D-North Carolina) 80 65 
Philip E. Ruppe (R-Michigan) 82 719 
Correlates of Factional Alignments 
Fy F2 F3 F4 
ADA Scores 84* 84* —.55* —.35 
COPE Scores -78* .88* -45 —.32 
NFU Scores .87* .87* --.53* —.21 
ACA Scores —.84* —.88* .51* 35 
Party Unity (Voting with Democrats) Scores .81* .84* —.43 —.34 
Conservative Coalition Scores —.86* —.79* 65* 24 
Presidential Support Scores —.76* ~.83* 62* 33 
CCUS Scores —.87* —.80* A9 30 
Issue-Dimension I Scores .96* .92* —45 —.23 
Unique Contribution of Issue Dimension 06 00 02 00 





Source: U.S. House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs roll-call votes (1973—1976). 


*Statistically significant at .01 level. 
**Committee member during 89th Congress. 
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alignment of Democratic liberals Burton, Mink, 
and Bingham, Faction 2 captures committee 
partisanship. We observe, for example, that 
Democrats like Burton, Bingham, Kastenmeier, 
and Udall align with Faction 2, and are opposed 
by Republicans like Steiger, Lujan, and Skub- 
itz. As in the Education and Labor Committee, 
there is considerable overlap in partisanship and 
ideology within the committee. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the major factions (1 and 2) 
are related (r = .46). 

The ideological and partisan nature of the 
factional structure is also evident in the cor- 
relates of the alignments (Table 5). Indicators 
of partisanship and ideology are consistently 
the strongest correlates of committee factions. 
Taken individually, each of these variables 
explains at least 60 percent of the variation in 
the attachments of committee members to 
Factions 1 and 2. The correlates of the two 
minor Factions 3 and 4 fail to achieve a similar 
level of importance, but the ideological and 
partisan patterns in the correlations continue 
even here. 


Although it might be tempting to construe 
Faction 1 as reflecting the consumer versus 
business (or “user versus conservationist’’) bat- 
tles that rage elsewhere, such an inference is 
problematic. Since CCUS scores are strongly 
correlated with other partisan (party unity 
scores, r = —.91) and ideological (ACA scores, 
r = .95) measures, it is difficult to define 
Faction 1 solely in terms of its posture toward 
business interests. It seems more likely that pro- 
and anti-business orientations are a function of 
underlying ideological and partisan commit- 
ments. Once again, we find that ideological and 
partisan influences on the committee’s factional 
alignments are difficult to separate. The correla- 
tion between party unity and ADA scores is .97 
and other ideological and partisan indicators are 
similarly intercorrelated. These relationships 
capture the ideological and partisan polariza- 
tion within the committee. 


Issue dimension 1 is of minor substantive 
importance in the organization of the commit- 
tee factions. Despite the statistical improve- 
ment in explaining the variation in attachments 
to Faction 1, the substantive contribution of 
the issue dimension is a mere 6 percent (Table 
5). This issue dimension reflects votes on 
land-use policy and surface mining. Such issues 
seem to incite partisan and ideolcgical senti- 
ment as illustrated by the close association of 
issue dimension I scores with ideology and 
party; these scores have a correlation of —.90 
with ACA scores, and .87 with party unity 
scores. Thus, issues may fail to exercise an 
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independent impact on the factional alignments 
because of their close association with the 
existing ideological and partisan divisions with- 
in the committee. 

The environment of the Interior Commitiee 
appears to be dominated by the influences of 
the House and the political parties. The congru- 
ence between party and ideology, evident in the 
bipolarity of Faction 1, reflects the ideological 
polarization of the parties in the House. The 
factional structure also exhibits clear partisan 
cleavages (Faction 2) with Republicans con- 
sistently opposing alignments of Democratic 
committee members. Thus, political parties and 
their ideological polarization within the House 
are important influences on the committee’s 
decision-making environment, 

Fenno’s conclusions concerning Interior and 
Insular Affairs differ from ours. He describes 
committee divisions more in terms of “East 
versus West, than Democrats versus Republi- 
cans” (Fenno, 1973, p. 59) and this East-West 
division within the committee mirrors the 
conflict between committee conservationists 
and commercial users, Fenno also places less 
emphasis on partisanship in committee decision 
making: “For a group whose strategic premises 
involved the close adherence to clientele do- 
sires, partisanship is not relevant” (1973, p. 
91). 

Although unlike us Fenno finds a conserva- 
tionist-commercial user division in the Interior 
Committee, it may be that this division can be 
subsumed under a broader ideological frame- 
work. Liberals generally favor conservationist 
positions, while conservatives support com- 
mercial users’ interests. In short, ideology may 
be a more abstract, organizing characteristic of 
committee factions. 

The greater emphasis on partisanship in our 
study may be owing to the nature of the issues 
that are now considered by the Interior Com- 
mittee, One committee member interviewed by 
Fenno attributed the lack of partisanship to the 
type of issues dealt with by the committee: 

You’re more likely to have geographical par- 

tisanship or regional partisanship than party 

partisanship. I have more in common with a 

Republican from Montana than with a Demo- 

crat from Florida. ... You might have one issue 

a year that’s partisan, a real-hot partisan issue— 

Hells Canyon—but most of them are so non- 

controversial. It’s not like ... Education and 

Labor where you have these great national 

issues with the parties lined up on either side 

(1973, p. 59). 


Clearly the issues presently handled by the 
committee are different. They are issues that 
have achieved national saliency and which 
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divide the parties (e.g., surface mining regula- 
tions, land-use policy). In addition, there have 
been some changes in committee membership— 
only one Republican (Skubitz) in our analysis 
was a member of the committee during Fenno’s 
analysis (Table 5—asterisks). This change in 
Republican membership may result in the 
greater partisanship we observe within the 
committee’s factional structure. In sum, 
changes in the nature of issues and in commit- 
tee membership (among Republicans) may ac- 
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count for the differences between our findings 
and Fenno’s conclusions. 


International Relations Committee. The Inter- 
national Relations Committee has the most 
fragmented factional structure of any of the 
committees we examine (Table 6). It is clear 
from Table 6 that party lines are more perme- 
able in this committee: conservative Republi- 
cans and Democrats tend to vote together. For 
instance, conservative Republicans like Broom- 


Table 6. Factions Within the House International Relations Committee 








Committee Members 





**Thomas E. Morgan (D-Pennsylvania) 
**Clement J. Zablocki (D-Wisconsin) 
**#L. H. Fountain (D-North Carolina) 
**Benjamin S. Rosenthal (D-New York) 
**Dante B. Fascell (D-Florida) 
**Donald M. Fraser (D-Minnesota) 
**Lee H. Hamilton (D-Indiana) 
**William S. Broomfield (R-Michigan) 
Larry Winn, Jr. (R-Kansas) 
John Buchanan (R-Alabama) 
Benjamin A. Gilman (R-New York) 
Tennyson Guyer (R-Ohio) 
**Edward J. Derwinski (R-Hlinois) 
Jonathan B. Bingham (D-New York) 
_ Michael Harrington (D-Massachusetts) 
Charles W. Whalen, Jr. (R-Ohio) 
**R obert N. C. Nix (D-Pennsylvania) 
Lester L. Wolff (D-New York) 
Pierre S. duPont (R-Delaware) 
Edward G. Biester, Jr. (R-Pennsylvania) 











Correlates of Factional Alignments 





ADA Scores 

COPE Scores 

NFU Scores 

ACA Scores 

Party Unity (Voting with Democrats) Scores 
Conservative Coalition Scores 
Presidential Support Scores 
CCUS Scores 
Issue-Dimension I Scores 
Issue-Dimension II Scores 
Issue-Dimension III Scores 


Unique Contribution of Issue Dimensions 








Factions 

Fi Fy F3 F4 Fs h2 

68 74 

.87 85 

73 66 

—.70 54 (41) 95 

95 93 

81 84 

74 69 

61 11 95 

60 72 90 

79 .80 

86 83 

53 66 90 

74 (—A1) 93 

—.71 17 

79 88 

(—40) 48 48 

66 52 3 

60 .B 

87 77 

66 75 
Fy F2 F3 F4 F; 
—.75* 59* —.74* 67* 19 
—45 36 66* 58* 16 
—.58 51*  —.58* .63* .19 
66%  —.55* 76* —63*  —.39 
~.57* 53*  ~,74* 56* 16 
14%  —51* 16% —67%  ~.26 
56* —.50* 82% —61%  ~.20 
64* —37 1* 54% +30 
63* —.03 50* —.56* .29 
—.59* 85* = —.74* 64* 43 
—.29 34 37 02 —43 

.03 .24* 228 11 .26*b 





Source: U.S. House Committee on International Relations roll-call votes (1973—1975). 


*Statistically significant at .01 level. 
**Committee member during 89th Congress. 


@The contribution of issue-dimension I scores is inconsequential and is ignored in the calculation of R? for 


issue dimensions or the test of significance. 


>The contribution of issue-dimension II scores is inconsequential and is ignored in the calculation of RÊ for 


issue dimensions or the test of significance. 
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field, Winn, and Guyer join the conservative 
Democrats like Fountain and Zablocki (Faction 
1) in voting against liberals like Whalen, Bing- 
ham, and Rosenthal. Two other factional align- 
ments also appear to be organized along ideo- 
logical lines. Faction 4 appears to be a small 
alignment of liberals which is defined by 
Harrington (D-Massachusetts). The more mod- 
erate committee faction (5) is led by Republi- 
can duPont. The positive attachments of Re- 
publicans to both Factions 1 and 3 suggest that 
both factions have similar policy interests—i.e., 
support for adiministration positions in foreign 
affairs. 


The organizing characteristic of Faction 2 is 
more difficult to determine. Fenno (1973, p. 
284) reports the emergence of a group of 
activist subcommittee leaders as a result of 
reforms introduced into the 92nd Congress. 
One of the consequences of these reforms is 
that Democrats are prevented from chairing 
more than one subcommittee. This has resulted 
in a more active subcommittee system. The 
small cluster of members in the faction (2) 
appears to fit Fenno’s description: Three mem- 
bers of this faction (Fascell, Fraser, and Hamil- 
ton) hold subcommittee chairs. The alignment 
of the four members of Faction 2 may reflect 
opposition to the control that the executive 
branch exercises over the committee’s environ- 
ment. The vehicle for this opposition is the 
rejuvenated subcommittees which could devel- 
op sufficient policy expertise to formulate 
alternatives to administration policies. The sig- 
nificance of issues to the organization of this 
faction suggests that this bloc of subcommittee 
leaders may reflect tacit agreement to seek, and 
support, alternatives to administration policies. 

Although we have dismissed partisanship as 
relatively unimportant to the committee’s fac- 
tional structure, we observe a pattern of signifi- 
cant correlations between the factions and 
measures of partisanship. In most of the fac- 
tions (1, 2, and 4) this association can be 
attributed to the effects of ideology which are 
strongly related to partisanship: party unity 
and ACA scores are correlated at —.94. Further, 
our measures of ideology generally have a 
stronger correlation with these individual fac- 
tions than do the partisan measures. Finally, 
the agreement between Democrats and Republi- 
cans attached to the same faction, weakens any 
partisan organization of the factional structure 
(Table 6—factions). 


Issues help to explain the nature of some of 
the factional alignments within the committee: 
issue dimension scores are statistically and 
substantively important in three of the commit- 
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tee factions (2, 3, and 5, Table 6). ‘ssue 
dimensions I and II are identified by foreig: aid 
decisions, but the two dimensions differ in ihcir 
focus. Issue dimension I deals with the initial 
question of supplying aid to a foreign courtry, 
while the second dimension deals with the ’ere/ 
of aid supplied. The third issue dimension 
focuses on congressional influence in foreign 
affairs (e.g., War Powers Resolution, disclcsure 
of executive agreements). The second issve 
dimension divides the committee factions in 
predictable directions: pro-administration ard 
conservative members are more apt than their 
counterparts to support administration-sun- 
ported aid levels. 


The nature of the committee’s factions 
suggest that the administration is a majec 
environmental influence. The effects of ths 
executive branch are reflected in the alignmren: 
of Republicans (Faction 3), and the vot? 
agreement between conservative Democ ats 
(Faction 1) and this Republican faction. In 
addition, the alignment of activist subcomr't- 
tee leaders (Faction 2) suggests an organized 
challenge to the primacy of the executive 
branch in matters of foreign aid and policy. The 
ideological polarization between and within ‘hc 
parties in the House also finds express:on 
within the committee’s factional structure: 
conservative and liberal Democrats tend to 
oppose one another. It appears, therefore, trai 
the administration and the House exercise 
considerable influence within the committce’s 
environment. In short, our analysis reveals that 
the committee’s factional structure is a te- 
sponse to issues, ideology, and the policy 
initiatives of the executive branch. 


Our findings concerning the factional struc- 
ture of this committee generally follow Fenno’s. 
description of committee decision making. The 
absence of cohesive party alignments supports 
Fenno’s contention about the low level of 
committee partisanship: “Surely the Commit- 
tee members’ foreign aid policy goals and their 
environmental pressures are both conducive to 
a low level of partisanship” (1973, p. 90). in 
addition, our analysis locates a pro-administ <a- 
tion contingent among committee members 
(Factions 1 and 3) (Fenno, 1973, pp. 71-72). 
Faction 2 reflects the voting behavior of an 
activist group of subcommittee members which 
Fenno describes as supportive of greater com- 
mittee involvement in foreign policy decisions 
(1973, p. 72). The one difference between our 
findings and Fenno’s is that our analysis reveals 
a greater degree of ideology than Fenno srg- 
gests. 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
There is little ambiguity about the organization 
of the factions in the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Factions 1 and 2 are 
bipolar with liberal Democrats (Faction 1) 
opposing conservative Republicans (Table 7).13 
There appears to be an ideological and partisan 
organization to the factional alignments. 

The correlates of the committee’s alignments 
are consistent with this interpretation: partisan 


13The only Democrat which violates this pattern is 
conservative David Satterfield (D-Virginia). 
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and ideological measures are strongly related to 
each of the factions (Table 7—correlates). As 
might be expected, partisanship and ideology 
are inextricably linked among committee mem- 
bers; for example, ACA and party unity scores 
are correlated at —.96. In fact, both measures 
of partisanship—party unity and presidential 
support scores—are correlated above .9 with the 
several ideological measures. 

The major issue dimension within the com- 
mittee is relatively unimportant in defining 
factions; issue dimension I reflects differences 
in the areas of energy policy and consumer 
protection (e.g., Clean Air Act amendments, 


Table 7. Factions Within the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 


























Factions 
Committee Members** Fi Fy h? 
James T. Broyhill (R-North Carolina) .15 (—.48) .79 
Tim Lee Carter (R-Kentucky) -80 -75 
Clarence J. Brown (R-Ohio) 81 (~.45) .87 
Joe Skubitz (R-Kansas) 17 (~.43) 78 
Louis Frey, Jr. (R-Florida) 17 (~.44) 78 
John Y. McCollister (R-Nebraska) 80 (—.40) .88 
Norman F. Lent (R-New York) 77 .15 
H. John Heinz III (R-Pennsylvania) 64 43 
James M. Collins (R-Texas) 63 —.66 .84 
Samuel L. Devine (R-Ohio) -70 —.59 84 
David E. Satterfield II (D-Virginia) 67 ~.52 72 
John E. Moss (D-California) —.65 56 73 
Brock Adams (D-Washington) —.54 60 65 
Bob Eckhardt (D-Texas) —.64 62 79 
Ralph H. Metcalfe (D-Ilinois) —.60 69 84 
John H. Dingell (D-Michigan) (-.40) 56 48 
Paul G. Rogers (D-Florida) 81 -74 
Lionel VanDeerlin (D-California) (—.48) 58 56 
Fred B. Rooney (D-Pennsylvania) 83 -70 
Richardson Preyer (D-North Carolina) 77 61 
James W. Symington (D-Missouri) (—.41) -70 66 
Charles Carney (D-Ohio) (—.47) .12 .14 
Harley O. Staggers (D-West Virginia) (—.44) .78 .80 
Correlates of Factional Alignments 
F; F2 

ADA Scores —.94* .87* 

COPE Scores —.90* 91* 

NFU Scores —.92* .94* 

ACA Scores .89* —.93* 

Party Unity (Voting with Democrats} Scores —.94* .96* 

Conservative Coalition Scores .90* —.88* 

Presidential Support Scores .93* —.92* 

CCUS Scores .88* —.93* 

Issue-Dimension I Scores —.98* 98* 

Unique Contribution of Issue Dimension .00 02 





Source: U.S. House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce roll-call votes (1973-1976). 


*Statistically significant at the .01 level. 


** All committee members present during 93rd Congress. 
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consumer product warranties). The lack of 
influence of issues is probably a result of their 
partisan and ideological nature: [ssue dimension 
I scores are correlated above 9 with every 
measure of ideology and partisanship. There- 
fore, the contribution which issues might make 
in the interpretation of the committee’s fac- 
tional structure is already captured by our 
ideological and partisan measures. 

The strong bipolar nature of the factional 
structure reflects the congruence between party 
and ideology among House members—conserva- 
tive Republicans oppose liberal Democrats. This 
suggests that the nature of the House is an 
important influence on committee decision 
making. The partisan complexion of the two 
factions is also clear, indicating that the politi- 
cal parties are also important environmental 
influences. 

Our analysis reaches somewhat different 
conclusions from those of a recent study of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee (Price et al., 1975, pp. 50—55). We agree 
with David Price and his colleagues as to the 
ideological divergence within the committee, 
but our findings suggest greater partisanship in 
committee voting. These partisan alignments 
may be a function of the data: our roll-call 
data are collected near the final stages of 
committee deliberations. It may be, as in the 
Agriculture Committee, that partisanship in- 
creases as legislative action moves beyond the 
subcommittee level to the final vote. 


Post Office and Civil Service Committee, Par- 
tisanship appears to play a major role in the 
organization of factional alignments within the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. Demo- 
crats define Faction 1, while Republicans have 
similar attachments to Faction 2 (Table 8). In 
addition to partisanship, ideology also struc- 
tures voting blocs within the committee. For 
example, conservative Republicans Rousselot 
and Derwinski tend to oppose Faction 1, and 
two of the more moderate Democrats (Daniels 
and Hanley) tend to vote with Faction 3, 
creating a more moderate voting bloc. 

A major exception to this pattern occurs 
with regard to the voting behavior of Demo- 
crats Richard White (Texas) and David 
Henderson (North Carolina). Both of these 
Democrats are ideologically conservative, but 
White votes with the Democrats (Faction 1) 
and Henderson with the conservative Republi- 
cans (Faction 2). It seems that partisan con- 
siderations are more important than ideological 
proximity in White’s case, but less relevant to 
Henderson’s voting. 
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are consistent with our interpretations. Ideo- 
logy and partisanship are strongly correlated 
with the individual factions (Table 8—corre- 
lates). These ideological and partisan influences 
on the factional structure are impossible to 
disentangle since party unity scores are corre- 
lated above 9 with each of our ideological 
measures. 

Issues provide a statistically significant con- 
tribution to the explanation of Factions 1 and 
2. The issue dimensions deal with Civil Service 
legislation (I); legislative, executive and judicial 
salaries (II); and postal rates (III). Issue- 
dimension II (decisions on postal rates) does 
more to explain the attachment of members to 
Faction | than the other issue dimensions. Issue 
dimensions J and II are most relevant to the 
organization of Faction 2; they are also most 
likely to have administration positions attached 
to them. This may account for the significance 
of presidential support scores in explaining 
Faction 2. 

In sum, partisanship, ideology, and the 
position of the administration on issues before 
the committee are the most important influ- 
ences on the factional structure of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. We can 
interpret these relationships as reflecting the 
saliency of party, the executive branch, and the 
House within the committee’s environment. 
These environmental influences are not as 
readily apparent as in other committees because 
of the relatively few committee members ac- 
tively involved in committee decision making, 
and the small number of roll-call votes taken 
within the committee. Hence, our interpreta- 
tion of the environmental influences in this 
committee is more tentative than in other 
committees where these limitations are not 
present. 

Initially, Fenno characterized the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee as a nonpar- 
tisan, nonideological committee dominated by 
postal clientele groups, but this description is 
modified in his “Epilogue” (1973, pp. 64—69, 
281-83). According to Fenno, the 1966 pre- 
Christmas mail breakdown in Chicago “‘shat- 
tered the monolithic, clientele-dominated en- 
vironment of the Committee” (1973, p. 282). 
Eventually this, and subsequent events, have 
served to increase the saliency of postal issues 
nationally. This has resulted in more admini- 
stration involvement in these issues, and presi- 
dential involvement also introduces partisanship 
into the committee’s deliberations (Fenno, 
1973, pp. 282, 66). 

Our conclusion about the partisan nature of 
committee voting is consistent with Fenno’s 


The correlates of the factional alignments. analysis of changes within the committee— 
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greater presidential involvement producing 
more partisanship. However, our findings differ 
in that the linkage between partisanship and 
ideology in our analysis suggests an ideological 
component to the partisan alignments. 


Public Works Committee. The alignments with- 
in this committee are clearly partisan: Republi- 
cans (Faction 1) and Democrats (Faction 2) 
define separate factional alignments (Table 9). 
We also observe a small alignment of more 
liberal Democrats—Studds, Abzug, and Stanton 
(Faction 3). 

Our description of the committee’s factional 
structure is consistent with the pattern of 
correlates of the factions: ideology and party 
are the most important explanatory variables 
(Table 9—correlates) in Factions 1 and 3. The 
distinguishing characteristic of Faction 2 is 
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party affiliation. As in the other committees, 
there is a degree of partisan and ideological 
overlap among the committee members. ACA 
and party unity scores, for example, are strong- 
ly intercorrelated (r = —.95) and presidential 
support and conservative coalition scores are 
also collinear (r = .91). This collinearity pre- 
vents us from disentangling the different effects 
of party and ideological forces on Factions 1 
and 3. However, this difficulty does not appear 
to cloud the interpretation of Faction 2, which 
contains the largest Democratic voting bloc, 
and is clearly a partisan faction. 

Issue dimensions provide a statistically sig- 
nificant contribution to the explanation of the 
alignments of Factions 1 and 2 (Table 9). The 
issues underlying the dimensions deal with 
transportation measures (e.g., Federal Mass 
Transit Act) and standards to be applied in the 


Table 8. Factions Within the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 








Committee Members 


**Dominick V. Daniels (D-New Jersey) 
„Patricia Schroeder (D-Colorado) 

William Lehman (D-Florida) 

John H. Rousselot (R-California) 

**James M. Hanley (D-New York) 
**Richard C. White (D-Texas) 
**David N. Henderson (D-North Carolina) 
**Edwatd J. Derwinski (R-Ilinois) 
**Albert W. Johnson (R-Pennsylvania) 
*#Charles H. Wilson (D-California) 

William L. Clay (D-Missouri) 





Correlates of Factional Alignments 





ADA Scores 

COPE Scores 

NFU Scores 

ACA Scores 

Party Unity (Voting with Democrats) Scores 
Conservative Coalition Scores 
Presidential Support Scores 
CCUS Scores 
Issue-Dimension I Scores 
Issue-Dimension II Scores 
Issue-Dimension II Scores 


Unique Contribution of Issue Dimensions 





Factions 
Fy Fy F3 h? 
.78 (.43) a 
.80 . 
.84 .16 
—.72 (35) (—.47) ,86 
.70 52 17 
63 —.50 67 
78 67 
(-.43) 82 .87 
81 66 
94 92 
81 .84 
F; F2 F3 
15* —.64 .74* 
.85* —.71* .81* 
.81* ~62 .83* 
—.81* 66* —.81* 
.89* —.63 .74* 
—.67* 52 —~.84* 
—.80* 1* ~.68* 
—.78* 60 —.87* 
16* —.90* 16* 
28 41 AG 
53 —.02 —.42 
08*8 46*b 05 








Source: U.S. House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service roll-call votes (1973—1976). 


*Statistically significant at the .01 level. 
**Committee member during 89th Congress. 


4The contributions of issue-dimension I and II scores are inconsequential and are ignored in the calculation 


of R? for issue dimensions or the test of significance. 


The contribution of issue-dimension HI scores is inconsequential and is ignored in the calculation of the R? 
for issue dimensions or the test of significance. Aside from the issue-dimensions, the only variable in the equa- 


tion is presidential support scores. 
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funding of transportation projects. Neverthe- 
less, partisan and ideological variables explain a 
greater proportion of the variation in the 
alignments. Although the committee’s factional 
alignments may be influenced by the nature of 
the issues at hand, ideology and party are likely 
to dominate voting patterns. 

It seems clear that party is the dominant 
environmental influence on committee decision 
making, but the small alignment of liberal 
Democrats within the committee’s factional 
structure suggests that ideology may be impor- 


oe 
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tant as well. This split among the Democr.is 
seems consistent with the ideological cleava;-cs 
within the party in the House. Hence, ve 
suspect that the House is also a significari 
environmental influence on committee decision 
making. 

This centrality which we attribute to pa i- 
sanship in the organization of committee f. c- 
tions is consistent with James Murphy’s ch iy- 
acterization of committee decision makira: 
“Most committee legislation will engender pi:r- 
ty disputes because committee Democrats a vi 


Table 9. Factions Within the House Public Works Committee 




















Factions 
Committee Members Fy Fy F3 {4 
Gene Taylor (R-Missouri) .87 8 
James Abdnor (R-South Dakota) 85 ai) 
Thad Cochran (R-Mississippi) -90 AS 
William F. Walsh (R-New York) 59 £5 
E. G. (Bud) Shuster (R-Pennsylvania) 63 £7 
John P. Hammerschmidt (R-Arkansas) .87 LO 
M. G. Snyder (R-Kentucky) 90 ol 
**Don H. Clausen (R-California) 69 a) 
**Yames C. Cleveland (R-New Hampshire) 81 E3 
**William H. Harsha (R-Otio) .80 {5 
Gerry E. Studds (D-Massachusetts) —.73 59 fF 
Bella S. Abzug (D-New York) —.73 56 CF 
**R obert E. Jones (D-Alabama) 96 2 
**James C. Wright, Jr. (D-Texas) 71 SES 
**Harold T. Johnson (D-California) .17 Ge 
**David M. Henderson (D-North Carolina) 92 A 
**Ray Roberts (D-Texas) 79 63 
**James J. Howard (D-New Jersey) 78 WE 
Robert A. Roe (D-New Jersey) .82 whe 
Mike McCormack (D-Washington) 92 5} 
John B. Breaux (D-Louisiana) 87 73 
Bo Ginn (D-Georgia) 76 53 
Glenn M. Anderson (D-California) 68 53 Ta 
James V. Stanton (D-Ohio) 78 &) 
Dale Milford (D-Texas) ~—.84 8. 
Correlates of Factional Alignments 
Fy F2 F3 
ADA Scores —.81* 33 .73* 
COPE Scores —.82* 61* r a 
NFU Scores —.717* SIE .72* 
ACA Scores .82* —47* —.76* 
Party Unity (Voting with Democrats) Scores —.88* .63* .66* 
Conservative Coalition Scores .84* —.41 —.74* 
Presidential Support Scores .85* —.52* —.75* 
CCUS Scores .15* —.33 ~—.62* 
Issue-Dimension I Scores —.80* .94* 40 
Issue-Dimension II Scores 53* 25 —.62* 
Unique Contribution of Issue Dimensions .12* 14* 04 





Source: U.S. House Committee on Public Works roll-call votes (1973—1976). 


*Statistically significant at the .01 level. 
**Committee member during 90th Congress. 
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Republicans cannot arrive at a consensus either 
on regional allocation issues ... or on tradi- 
tional party issues” (1974, p. 169). Murphy 
notes that partisan divisions also occur on 
ideological issues: “Committee Democrats and 
Republicans cannot reach agreement on the 
authority of the Federal government or on its 
position in the economy” (1974, p. 169). Such 
disagreement may give rise to factions struc- 
tured by both ideology and party. This may 
explain the small alignment of liberal Demo- 
crats in Faction 3, and the strong correlations 
between measures of ideology and partisanship 
among committee members. We therefore agree 
with Murphy that party is the most important 
influence on committee decision making, but 
we also note the influence of ideology on the 
alignments of committee Democrats. 


Ways and Means Committee. Party and ideolo- 
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gy define the divisions within the Ways and 
Means Committee. Faction 1 captures the 
ideological conflicts within the committee 
(Table 10). The lack of a distinct partisan 
complexion to this faction (1) and the strong 
bipolarity exhibited suggests an ideological or- 
ganization to the faction: liberal Democrats 
tend to oppose conservative Democrats and 
Republicans, Partisanship structures the align- 
ments of Factions 2 and 3—Democrats occupy 
Faction 2 and Republicans identify with Fac- 
tion 3. 

The correlates of the factional alignments 
are consistent with our definition of committee 
voting blocs: ideology and partisanship are 
highly correlated with each of the three fac- 
tions. Factions 1 and 3 are ideologically con- 
servative and tend to oppose the Democratic 
majorities. The partisanship reflected by Fac- 
tion 3 is related to support for the policy 


Table 10. Factions Within the House Ways and Means Committee 


Committee Members 


**Phil M. Landrum (D-Georgia) 
Omar Burleson (D-Texas) 
Joe Waggonner, Jr. (D-Louisiana) 
Bill Archer (R-Texas) 
Donald D. Clancy (R-Ohio) 
John J. Duncan (R-Tennessee) 
**Charles A. Vanik (D-Ohio) 
James C. Corman (D-California) 
Sam Gibbons (D-Florida) 
William J. Green (D-Pennsylvania) 
Joseph E. Karth (D-Minnesota) 
** A) Ullman (D-Oregon) 
**James A. Burke (D-Massachusetts) 
**Dan Rostenkowski (D-Illinois) 
**Herman T. Schneebeli (R-Pennsylvania) 
Barber B. Conable, Jr. (R-New York) 


Correlates of Factional Alignments 


ADA Scores 

COPE Scores 

NFU Scores 

ACA Scores 

Party Unity (Voting with Democrats) Scores 
Conservative Coalition Scores 

Presidential Support Scores 

CCUS Scores 

Issue-Dimension I Scores 

Issue-Dimension II Scores 


Unique Contribution of Issue Dimensions 


Factions 
F; F2 F3 h2 
87 17 
88 84 
88 82 
77 .79 
63 (.46) 63 
60 (.45) 56 
—.76 .78 
—.63 (47) 61 
~.60 49 
—.64 54 -76 
—.60 .56 68 
83 72 
51 (—.42) 44 
81 68 
719 “715 
87 17 
Fi F2 F3 
—.80* .80* —.66* 
—.80* .86* —.84* 
~.84* .87* —~.80* 
.89* —.89* -72* 
—.82* .88* —.81* 
.89* —.85* .72* 
.77* —.81* .87* 
-90* —.88* .76* 
—.79* 90* ~.87* 
—.61* .22 31 
04* .03 03 


Source: U.S. House Committee on Ways and Means roll-call votes (1973—1976). 


*Statistically significant at the .01 level. 
**Committee member during 89th Congress. 
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positions of the Republican administration. 
Faction 2 is more liberal and supportive of 
Democratic policy (Table 10—correlates). As in 
the other committees, the effects of ideology 
and party are intertwined; party unity scores 
are correlated above .9 with measures of ideolo- 
gy. Ideology and party, therefore, are impor- 
tant dimensions ‘for the organization of the 
committee’s factional structure. 

Issues are relatively unimportant in de- 
scribing committee factions (Table 10). In 
Faction 1, where issue dimensions significantly 
improve the explanation of the factional align- 
ment, the contribution is a mere 4 percent. The 
issue dimensions may lack influence because 
the major dimension (I) is strongly correlated 
with partisan and ideological indicators. The 
impact of issues is probably captured by our 
measures of partisanship and ideology. The 
issue dimensions reflect positions on the taxing 
of oil and gas—Oil and Gas Energy Tax Act 
(1)—and on tax reform and energy conversion 
(II). 

The ideological polarization within the com- 
mittee—liberal Democrats voting in opposition 
to conservatives (Faction 1)—suggests that the 
nature of the House is an important influence 
on committee decision making. This is not an 
unexpected result since ideological cleavages 
within the House would be especially relevant 
to committees like Ways and Means and Edu- 
cation and Labor whose work has liberal-con- 
servative dimensions. In Fenno’s words, 

Of course, the very make-up of the parent 

chamber stands as a constraint on the activities 

of every committee. The changing size, for 

example, of “the conservative coalition” places 

outer limits on all committees whose work has 

liberal-conservative dimensions (1973, p. 22). 


The partisan alignments in the committee’s 
factional structure demonstrate the importance 
of party within the committee’s environment. 
The impact of the administration on committee 
decision making may be obscured, however, by 
ideological and partisan environmental influ- 
ences. 

Our conclusions concerning the ideological 
and partisan factional structure of the Ways and 
Means Committee coincides with Fenno’s char- 
acterization of committee decision making: 
“Ideological divergence parallels a strong set of 
partisan predispositions” (1973, p. 56). Thus, 
party and ideology continue to be important 
influences on committee decision making. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The similarity between our findings and 
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those of previous studies may be a consequence 
of stability in committee membership, in gonis 
of committee members, and in the influences 
operating on the committee’s environment. In 
those committees where our findings difer 
from previous studies, we attribute the dif- 
ferences to the following factors: (1) tue 
turnover in committee membership—Agricui- 
ture and Interior and Insular Affairs; (2) tic 
change in the nature of the issues considered Dy 
the committee—Interior and Insular Affairs; (3) 
the collinearity between party and ideologi — 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; and (4) tie 
alteration of environmental influences—Post Cf- 
fice and Civil Service. 

We find that ideology is reflected in t^e 
factional alignments in the eight House comm’t- 
tees. We attribute this to the salience of tre 
House as an environmental influence on con- 
mittee decision making. Further, this suggests 
that changes in the composition of the House - 


for example, greater ideological polariza- 
tion—may alter committee decision-making 
practices. 


Partisanship is an important explanato-y 
variable in all of the committees except Inter- 
national Relations. This points to the importani 
influence that the parties exert on the enviro1- 
ment of House committees. We have suggestcc. 
that partisanship may be augmented by the 
stage at which the votes were collected in some 
committees. 

The salience of partisan and ideologica. 
elements in the voting patterns of House 
committees may only be temporary. For ia- 
stance, clear partisan and ideological differences 
between Congress and the president during tle 
period of this analysis may have sharpened the 
partisan and ideological factionalization with:n 
committee decision making. As these d:^ 
ferences are muted by congressional and presi- 
dential elections, partisan and ideological d:’- 
ferences between the members may begin :2 
diminish. On the other hand, in light of the 
increasing complexity of issues, and especialy 
amendments, ideology and party provide siri- 
plifying cues for voting on such issues. In- 
creased work loads and less time to become 
familiar with complex issues may increase the 
role of such cues in voting.14 


The effects of the administration are evidert 
in two committees—International Relations ani 
Post Office and Civil Service. This suggests thet 


14since committee votes are less “visible” tha 
floor roll calls, ideological voting may have more of a1 
influence on committee roll-call behavior than on 
House floor votes. 
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administration influences are of minor impor- 
tance in the organization of committee fac- 
tions; however, some of the effects of the 
administration may be muted by party, and to 
some extent, by ideology. As noted earlier, the 
votes in this analysis were taken during a period 
of partisan and ideological acrimony between 
the president and Congress. It may be that this 
situation augmented the partisan and ide- 
ological splits within the committee while 
concealing the influence of the administration. 
In fact, in the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, we suggest that increased admini- 
stration interest in the issues it handled may 
‘have increased the amount of partisanship 
observed. Ways and Means is another example 
of a committee in which partisanship may be 
obscuring the effects of administration influ- 
ences. i 

In Agriculture,. Education and Labor, Inter- 
national Relations, Post Office and Civil Ser- 
vice, and Public Works, variables other than 
ideology, partisanship, and administration are 
helpful in explaining factional alignments. In 
Education and Labor we find an ideològical 
faction that also appears to reflect clientele 
influence (labor). Although their contribution 
is generally modest, issues do help to explain 
two of the factions in the Agriculture Commit- 
tee and three of the factions in the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee. In Post Office and 
Civil Service, issues reflect administration influ- 
ences. Finally, issues dealing with mass trans- 
portation and the level of funding for such 
projects are important in explaining two of the 
factions in Public Works. As with the effects of 
the administration, some of the influence of 
issues may be hidden by ideology and partisan- 
ship. 

In sum, we find that the House and the 
party, as reflected in ideological and partisan 
voting patterns, are the two dominant influ- 
ences in the environment of the eight House 
committees studied. The dominance of these 
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two factors may obscure some of the effects c” 
administration and clientele influences. Whi: . 
knowledge of a committee’s factional structure 
may not reveal the intricacies of committee 
decision-making practices, this information pro- 
vides a baseline for mapping and monitoring 
changes in committee behavior. Such analyses 
may clarify voting relationships among commit- _ 
tee members. Case studies of individual com- 
mittees then can provide additional specifica- 
tion of committee decision-making patterns, 
and further delineate some of the influences 
which have been obscured by party and ideolo- 
gy. Finally, the type of analysis presented in 
this article may serve as a guide for other 
studies of committee decision making where 
interviews are difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain. 
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Relative Deprivation Revisited: 
A Response to Miller, Bolce, and Halligan* 


FAYE CROSBY 
Yale University 


This article challenges some of the conclusions drawn in “The J-Curve Theory and the Black 
Urban Riots,” by Abraham Miller, Louis Bolce and Mark Halligan (1977). Miller et al. reject 
relative deprivation theory and J-curve theory as valid explanations of black urban rioting. In my 
argument that Miller et al. are not justified in rejecting relative deprivation theory, I shall review 
four versions of relative deprivation theory to show how Miller et al. misrepresent the theory and 
to point out methodological problems with their operationalization of theoretical variables. 
Because these operationalization problems are far from atypical, I conclude with a call for greater 


methodological rigor. 


L.troduction 


Recently an article by Abraham Miller, 
Louis Bolce, and Mark Halligan (1977) ap- 
peared in Tae American Political Science Re- 
view carrying the ambitious title: “The J-Curve 
Ti eory and the Black Urban Riots: An Empiri- 
cal Test of Progressive Relative Deprivation 
Theory.” In that article, Miller and his col- 
leagues examine data collected biannually be- 
tween 1956 and 1968 for four separate sam- 
ples: northern whites, southern whites, north- 
ern blacks, and southern blacks, The data come 
from surveys apparently performed by the 
Institute for Social Research at the University 
of Michigan. On the basis of questions about 
income and education, Miller et al. construct 
three separate objective measures of outcomes. 
They also examine three separate subjective 
items: (a) one’s perception of one’s own finan- 


cial trend; (b) one’s expectations about future’ 


finances; and (c) one’s “perception of his 
financial satisfaction” (p. 972). Basically, Miller 
et al. use their data to search for temporal 
patterns among the four samples and to dis- 
cover the extent to which the six items inter- 
correlate. Their avowed primary objective is to 
test the J-curve theory as an explanation for the 
black urban riots. 

On the basis of their empirical analysis and 
in the course of their methodological inquiries, 
the authors claim to discover several “primary” 
problems which “have consequences for the 
J-curve theory specifically and relative depriva- 


*The writing of this article was supported in part 
by Biomedical Research Support Grant, 5-SO7- 
RRO7015 from NIH. I would like to thank Laurie 
Rhodebeck for her comments on earlier drafts and 
Morty Bernstein for his statistical help. 


tion theory generally” (p. 965). The most 
important methodological problem, in the au- 
thors’ view, is that relative deprivation re- 
searchers rely on aggregate-level data which are 
inappropriate to their concern with individual- 
level phenomena. The most serious conceptual 
problem, according to Miller et al., is that 
relative deprivation and J-curve theories assume 
a correspondence between current outcomes 
and future expectations, an assumption which 
they demonstrate empirically to be false. They 
then reject both J-curve theory and relative 
deprivation theory as valid explanations of the 
black urban unrest of the late 1960s. The 
authors conclude with the tentative suggestion 
that financial uncertainty among northern 
blacks may have led to the sense of frustration 
which culminated in the urban riots. 


Purpose 


My central purpose here is to demonstrate 
that Miller et al. are not justified in rejecting 
relative deprivation as an explanation of black 
urban unrest. Their analyses, I contend, suffer 
from two basic and interrelated problems. First, 
they misrepresent the relative deprivation litera- 
ture. Second, they employ inadequate measures 
of felt deprivation. 

This article is also intended to provide an 
antidote to the work of Miller et al. That they 
are overzealous in claiming to test relative 
deprivation theory may be a trivial point. More 
important in the long run are the false impres- 
sions which their article might have created. To 
help correct these false impressions, I shall 
review the relative deprivation literature in 
some detail, giving little attention to those 
aspects of Miller et al.’s article which do not 


_ pertain directly to relative deprivation. 
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Why Dwell on Relative Deprivation? There are 
three reasons why I emphasize the issue of 
relative deprivation. First, Miller, Bolce, and 
Halligan emphasize it; testing relative depriva- 
tion theory appears to be one of the central 
purposes of the study. The term appears in the 
article’s subtitle and in two of the internal 
headings. More than half of the paragraphs of 
the first two sections of their paper contain 
explicit references to relative deprivation. While 
Miller et al. specify in their title and in their 
opening paragraph that they are dealing with 
only one aspect of relative deprivation theory 
(i.e., progressive relative deprivation), they soon 
slip into the habit of referring to “relative 
deprivation theory generally,” “most relative 
deprivation theories,” or just plain, unqualified 
“relative deprivation theory.” 

More important is a second reason: relative 
deprivation is itself an important concept in the 
social sciences; it has strong interdisciplinary 
appeal. Since the term was coined by Samuel 
Stouffer and his colleagues during World War II 
(Stouffer, Suchman, DeVinney, Star, and Wil- 
liams, 1949), relative deprivation has attracted 
the attention of political scientists, historians, 
sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists, and 
economists.1 The area is one which continues 
to grow? and to inspire political controversy 
after three decades of research. 

The final reason to dwell on relative depriva- 
tion is that the article by Miller, Bolce, and 
Halligan may serve as a case study. Their article 


1political scientists interested in relative depriva- 
tion include Nagel (1974) and Gurr (1968, 1970). 
Sociologists include Davis (1959), Geschwender 
(1964), Merton and Rossi (1957), Runciman (1966), 
and Useem (1975). Historians McFarlane (1970, p. 
150), and Shorter and Tilly (1974) also mention 
relative deprivation. Among the psychologists are 
Adams (1965), Brickman and Campbell (1971), Cros- 
by (1976), and Pettigrew (1964, 1967). Economists 
interested in relative deprivation include Hibbs (1974) 
and Hirschman (1973). 

This list represents only a sample of scholars who 
have been concemed with relative deprivation. For a 
more complete list, see Crosby (1976). Pettigrew’s 
work merits special attention in the present context: 
Pettigrew was the first to discuss how actual gains may 
have led to psychological losses among northern black 
Americans. 

2Recent articles include Butler (1976), Cook, 
Crosby, and Hennigan (1977), and Williams (1976). 
Recent doctoral dissertations are Hennigan (1977) and 
Martin (1978). 

3Some, like J. Sawyer (1971), have criticized the 
theory for its repressive stance; others, like Mednick, 
Tangri, and Hoffman (1975), have praised it for its 
radicalism. 
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is representative of one major weakness in the’ 


relative deprivation research: looseness of opi 


erational definitions. Even when analyzing indi- “ 


vidual-level data, researchers have often been 
quite liberal in their translations from theore- 
tical variables into operational measures. The 
deleterious consequences for attempts at ‘“‘theo- 
ry testing” are obvious. 


Misrepresenting Relative Deprivation 


Miller, Bolce and Halligan misrepresent both 
the theoretical and the empirical work on the 
subject of relative deprivation. They fail to 
define relative deprivation, mistakenly equate 
relative deprivation theory and the J-curve 
theory of revolution, ignore three major relative 
deprivation theorists and present a slanted view 
of the major tenets of the fourth. They makea 
false claim about the theory of relative depriva- 
tion and also make false claims about the 
nature of the empirical research. Let us ex- 
amine each of these problems in turn. 


Lack of Definition. One obvious flaw in the 
article which purports “‘to test relative depriva- 
tion theory in general” is the absence of an 
explicit and succinct definition of the term 
“relative deprivation.” During the last two 
decades, relative deprivation has been used in 
two general senses in sociological, psychological 
and political science literature. First, the term 
“relative deprivation” is used to refer to the 
emotion of deprivation, an emotion generally 
conceived of as one type of anger roughly 
synonymous with a feeling of resentment or 
dissatisfaction or with a sense of grievance. 
Second, the theory of relative deprivation refers 
generally to the proposition that the emotion 
of deprivation is not simply a function of an 
individual’s objective status. The theory of 
relative deprivation attempts to specify the 
conditions under which objective (absolute) 
deprivation eventuates in subjective (relative) 
deprivation and to describe the ways in which 
felt deprivation results in various behaviors 
(e.g., violence, apathy). 


Equating J-Curve Theory and Relative Depriva- 
tion Theory. How closely J-curve theory corre- 
sponds to relative deprivation theory is a matter 
of some debate (Geschwender, 1964; Cook, 
Crosby, and Hennigan, 1977). In his two 
best-known articles, Davies (1962, 1969) makes 
no explicit reference to the concept of relative 
deprivation. On the other hand, Gurr (1970), 
one of the major relative deprivation theorists, 
states in no uncertain terms that Davies’ J-curve 
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illustrates well what he, Gurr, intends by the 
term “progressive deprivation.” Certainly, in 
view of Gurr’s opinion, Miller and his colleagues 
seem justified in considering the J-curve theory 
as one specific form of relative deprivation 
theory. 

Arguing that J-curve theory may be sub- 
sumed under the more general rubric of relative 
deprivation is one matter. It is quite another 
matter to argue that because J-curve theory is 
invalid, all of relative deprivation theory is 
invalid. Miller et al. take this line of reasoning 
more and more as their article unwinds until, in 
their summary, they refer to “relative depriva- 
tion-based theories” as if there were no dif- 
ference between one quite specific pattern of 
relative deprivation identified by Davies and 
Gurr and all other formulations. 


Omission of Three Versions of the Theory. 
Miller, Bolce, and Halligan misrepresent the 
theory of relative deprivation by acknowledging 
only one of the four standard models of relative 
deprivation. The authors do mention the poli- 
tical scientist Ted Robert Gurr, but they ignore 
the sociologists, Davis (1959) and Runciman 
(1966), and the psychologist Crosby (1976). 
My own contribution (Crosby, 1976) is probab- 
ly too recent to have come to the attention of 
Miller et al.; however, it is difficult to under- 
stand how Davis and Runciman could have 
escaped their notice, given that Davis’ article is 
nearly two decades old, and that Runciman’s 
work is discussed at length by Gurr. Let us 
summarize here the theories of Davis, Runci- 
man and Crosby with a view to asking: can the 
measures used by Miller et al. test any of these 
theoretical formulations? 

Davis’ (1959) model of relative deprivation 
represents the first attempt to make a formal 
theoretical model about the phenomenon iden- 
tified by Stouffer and his colleagues (1949). 
Davis makes two central distinctions. He dis- 
tinguishes between in-group members and out- 
group members and between “haves” and 
“have-nots.” When a person (P) compares him- 
self* with some other (O) of his own in-group, 
if P is a “have-not” while O is a “have,” 
deprivation is experienced. In contrast, com- 
parisons with better-off out-group members, 
according to Davis, create or reinforce social 
distance. Davis further postulates that compari- 
sons are made at random within the in-group. 
The probability of in-group members experi- 


9 The pronouns he, him, and himself are used in the 
generic sense. Masculine pronouns are used for suc- 
cinctness and refer to both females and males. 
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encing deprivation is the joint probability of 
each member being deprived himself end of 
each deprived member comparing himself to 
another better off. It follows, mathematicall,, 
that the probability of relative deprivation is a 
curvilinear function of the proportion of 
“haves” and “have-nots” with the likelihood of 
felt deprivation being greatest when the in- 
group is evenly split between “haves” arc 
“have-nots.” 

The most direct test of Davis’ model of 
relative deprivation would be to ask responi 
dents how they felt about certain comparisons 
(e.g., making within-group comparison to 2 
better-off other).5 An indirect test, using aggre- 
gate data, would be to determine whether 
unrest increases as the economic differenc:s 
between distinct social groups diminish.© Tre 
analyses which Miller et al. perform obvious y 
do not constitute a test of Davis’ model. Nor co 
their analyses advance our understanding of 
how blacks come to view whites as members of 
their own in-group in Davis’ terms. As Sears arc 
McConahay (1970), Caplan (1973) and Paive 
(1968) have noted, shifts in the definition o? 
whites as in-group or out-group may hase 
contributed to black urban unrest. 

More widely recognized than Davis’ theory is 
Runciman’s (1966) theory of relative depriv1- 
tion. Runciman distinguishes between ego- 
istical, fraternal, and double deprivation, Ego- 
istical deprivation occurs when individuals fe >: 
personally deprived relative to others in their 
comparison group. Fraternal deprivation occu: 
when individuals feel that their own group is 
deprived relative to another group, although 
they are personally gratified. Double depriv:- 
tion occurs when individuals feel both ego- 
istically and fraternally deprived. Runcimin 
also discusses the fact that people can expevi- 
ence status and power deprivation as well :s 
economic grievances. He specifies that depriva- 
tion will be felt when individuals who lack 
some desired object or opportunity (which vec 
shall call X) (1) want X; (2) compare theri- 
selves with better-off others (including ther- 
selves in the past); (3) feel they deserve X; arc 
(4) think it feasible to attain X (Runcima., 
1966, p. 11). 

Miller et al. clearly do not speak to Runci- 
man’s version of relative deprivation theory. 
First, their data provide no basis for a valió- 
tional test of egoistical deprivation or of fri- 
ternal deprivation among blacks. Second, they 


5Patchen (1961) has done just this. 


6 This approach is seen in Lieberson and Silvermcn 
(1965) and Nagel (1974). 
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ignore the status and power dimensions. Final- 
ly, it is hard to make inferences about the 
preconditions of felt deprivation specified by 
Runciman on the basis of their data. 

My own model of egoistical relative depriva- 
tion (Crosby, 1976) features felt deprivation as 
part of a chain of variables including (1) 
environmental antecedents, (2) preconditions, 
(3) felt deprivation, (4) mediators, and (5) 
behaviors. Building on the work of Runciman 
(1966) and Pettigrew (1967), I posit that an 
individual will experience deprivation when and 
only when the four preconditions specified by 
Runciman are joined by a fifth: lack of 
personal responsibility for current failure to 
possess X, When one blames oneself for failure 
to possess X, one does not experience depriva- 
tion. I claim that the relationship between the 
preconditions of deprivation, on the one hand, 
and felt deprivation, on the other, are at the, 
core of the model. Surrounding that core are 
other relationships. The links between various 
environmental antecedents (e.g., percentage of 
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others possessing X) and each of the precondi- 
tions of deprivation are discussed. Perhaps of 
more interest to students of black urban unrest 
is my analysis of how the emotion of depriva- 
tion results in one of four behaviors. Figure 1 
depicts the way in which the emotion-behavior 
relationship might be mediated by three other 
variables, intro-extrapunitiveness, personal con- 
trol, and actual opportunities. 

Obviously, one could not test my model on 
the basis of the data presented by Miller and his 
colleagues. Even if one were willing to hazard a 
guess about the likelihood of felt deprivation 
occurring among each of their four groups over 
time, one would have no way of gauging the 
level of personal control or of extrapunitiveness 
among the sample of northern blacks. 


Partial Coverage of Gurr. Gurr (1968, 1970) is 
the only one of the four basic relative depriva- 
tion theorists who seems to have come to the 
attention of Miller, Bolce, and Halligan. Even 
so, Gurr’s version of the theory is not adequate- 
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ly represented. Gurr posits that relative depriva- 
tion is the anger or distress that results from a 
discrepancy between “should” and “is.” More 
formally, his central proposition is: 


A Fe — Ve 
Ve 


RD 


where RD stands for “relative deprivation,” Ve 
stands for “value expectations,” and Vc stands 
for “value capabilities.” Value expectations are 
the goods and opportunities which people want 
and to which they feel entitled; value capabili- 
ties are the goods and opportunities which they 
have or think it feasible to attain. 

Gurr identifies three patterns of deprivation: 
aspirational, decrementdl, and progressive. 
Aspirational deprivation occurs when value 
capabilities remain constant over time while 
value expectations increase. Decremental depri- 
vation occurs when value capabilities decrease 
over time while value expectations remain 
constant. In progressive deprivation, value capa- 
bilities decrease while value expectations in- 
crease. The three patterns identified by Gurr 
are shown in Figure 2. Miller et al., as the title 
of their article identicates, limit themselves to 
the last pattern: progressive relative depriva- 
tion. Certainly they cannot be criticized for 
this. Much more open to criticism, however, is 
their tendency to-refer to “‘Gurt’s theory” or to 
“relative deprivation theory in general” when 
they are only, in fact, alluding to one pattern of 
deprivation identified by one of the theorists. 


False Claim about Theory. Miller, Bolce, and 
Halligan reject relative deprivation as an ex- 
planation of their data, in part, because their 
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data show no correspondence between present 
and future perceptions and because Miller et al. 
claim that relative deprivation theory demands 
such a connection. They refer, for instance, “to 
the untested assumption of relative deprivation 
theory generally and the J-curve specifically 
that one’s current trend of need fulfillment is 
positively and strongly related to future finan- 
cial expectations” (p. 973). Miller et al. rein- 
force their claim, alluding to “the all-important 
assumption of relative deprivation theory gen- 
erally that current need fulfillment is related to 
expectations of future need fulfillment” (p. 
976). They declare that “this assumption [is] 
virtually axiomatic to all forms of relative 
deprivation theory” (p. 977). 

Miller et al. then concentrate on demonstrat- 
ing that the supposedly “all-important assump- 
tion” is false. To accomplish this, they (a) 
derive four hypotheses which would follow 
from the assumption and (b) marshal empirical 
evidence to reject the hypotheses. They then 
rest their case against: the J-curve theory in 
particular and “relative deprivation generally” 
as explanations for the black urban riots. The 
authors do a creditable job of demonstrating 
that the derived hypotheses are incorrect. Their 
case is unconvincing, however, because the 
hypotheses are themselves derived from a false 
claim. 

In plain and simple terms, relative depriva- 
tion theory does not assume a correspondence 
between present conditions and future expecta- 
tions. Indeed, the proposition that expectations 
are not simply a function of present status is 
central to relative deprivation- theorizing in 
general. More specifically, Davis’ model of 
relative deprivation makes no reference at all to 
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Source: Adapted from Ted Robert Gurr (1970). Why Men Rebel. Princeton: Princeton University Press, pp. 47, 
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the notion of future expectations. Both Runci- 
man’s and my own theories include future 
expectations. According to Runciman and Cros- 
by, one cannot feel deprived about the failure 
to possess X unless one perceives that it will be 
possible to attain X. The source of future 
expectations may be past outcomes or the 
present outcomes of one’s neighbors or, in fact, 
a variety of stimuli other than one’s own 
current outcomes.’ Nor is the link between 
current and expected states assumed by Gurr. 
In fact, at the very basis of Gurr’s models of 
aspirational deprivation and decremental depri- 
vation is the axiom that future expectations are 
not derived only from current outcomes. 


Empirical Literature. Miller, Bolce and Halligan 
present a biased general picture of the pertinent 
empirical literature. They claim that ‘relative 
deprivation theorists generally perform 
their empirical testing with aggregate social and 
economic indicators” (p. 968) and chide the 
researchers for a “reliance on objective data” 
(p. 969), The charge applies with force to the 
archival studies of cross-national patterns of 
violence (e.g., Gurr, 1968, 1970; Feierabend 
and Feierabend, 1967). These studies do not 
apply to the literature which examines black 
unrest in America in the context of relative 
deprivation and social comparison theories. The 
majority of empirical studies in black unrest 
involve cross-sectional survey data of much the 
same variety as those analyzed by Miller et al. 
The surveys, furthermore, obtain subjective as 
well as objective measures. Of the 20 studies of 
black unrest reviewed by Crosby (1976), for 
instance, only four relied solely on objective 
data. 

The coverage of the empirical literature is 
flawed in its particulars as well as in its general 
aspects. One example may suffice. Miller et al. 
cite the well-known article by Clark McPhail 
(1971) which argues against relative deprivation 
as an adequate explanation of the black urban 
riots. They state that “the studies cited by 
McPhail are generally based on analyses of 
socioeconomic and political characteristics of 
riot versus non-riot cities” (p. 966). This is 
false; the studies cited and analyzed by McPhail 
are surveys. They concern the characteristics of 
riot participants versus nonparticipants. The 
data are individual-level, not aggregate-level. 


7Both Runciman and Crosby are explicit on this 
point. Crosby is perhaps more systematic than Runci- 
man. See especially Table 2 in Crosby (1976, p. 93). 
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Operationaiization Problems 


The General Problem. Although the relative 
deprivation empirical literature does not suffer 
from the ills which Miller et al. diagnose, the 
literature is hardly symptom-free. More specifi- 
cally, the empirical literature appears to be 
infected by a lack of correspondence between 
operational definitions and theoretical defini- 
tions. Leaving aside the issue of aggregate data, 
most of the supposed measures of relative 
deprivation lack ‘‘face validity.” In other words, 
the specific indicators do not appear (on the 
face of it) to measure the theoretical variables 
for which they are named. 

Gurr’s work may serve to illustrate the 
point. Gurr, one may remember, defines depri- 
vation as the discrepancy between ‘“‘is” and 
“ought” and claims that the amount of felt 
deprivation is theoretically equal to the sum 
obtained by subtracting Ve from Ve and 
dividing the difference by Ve. So much for 
theory. In practice, Gurr distinguishes between 
persisting deprivation and short-term depriva- 
tion. His score for the former is obtained 
generally by calculating the sum of six mea- 
sures, weighted for importance. These include 
(a) economic discrimination (exclusion of some 
groups from economic arena), (b) political 
discrimination (exclusion of groups), (c) poten- 
tial separatism (size of separatist regions or 
groups), (d) dependence on private foreign 
capital, (e) religious cleavages, and (f) lack of 
educational opportunity. What, one wonders, 
do these measures have to do with the discrep- 
ancy between ought and is? One can, for 
instance, easily argue that economic, political, 
and educational discrimination all serve to 
decrease and not to increase felt deprivation. If 
consistently applied, such sanctions ought to 
create contentment, not contention, among the 
objectively deprived in a nonegalitarian system. 
The methodological purist might wonder why 
Gurr, who spends considerable time defending 
the use of aggregate measures, seems mute 
when it comes to defending the appropriateness 
of his specific operational definitions. 

Gurr and the other researchers who use 
archival data are not the only ones to violate 
the requirements of face validity. Runciman, 
for example, fails to obtain measures of resent- 
ment or to ask respondents about their feelings 
of grievance even though he regards feelings of 
resentment or grievance as synonymous with 
felt deprivation. He does ask his respondents 
how satisfied they feel, and dissatisfaction may 
be assumed to vary with deprivation. He also 
asks them whether they believe that anyone is 
better off than they themselves (comparison 
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other) and, if so, how they feel about this 
situation. Ironically, Runciman does not make 
much of these data even though they are among 
the most direct measures of felt deprivation 
collected in surveys to date. 


Particular Case. As indicated earlier, Miller, 
Bolce, and Halligan examine three objective and 
three subjective measures in their research. 
While they acknowledge that the objective 
indicators are not good measures of relative 
deprivation, they assume that the three subjec- 
tive measures are. This assumption requires 
closer scrutiny. 

Miller et al. refer to the three subjective 
measures as ‘“‘perceptual indicators” and de- 
scribe them thus: 


These items are: (1) whether the respondent 

(R) perceived his financial situation as being 

better or worse than the year before; (2) R’s 

expectation of his future financial prospects; 

and (3) R’s perception of his financial satisfac- 

tion (p. 972). 

Of the three indicators, financial satisfaction 
may approximate felt deprivation while per- 
ceived trends and future expectations have little 
or no face validity. The inadequacy of Miller et 
al.’s measures of felt deprivation becomes obvi- 
ous if we return to the four basic versions of 
relative deprivation theory. 

All four theorists conceive of relative depri- 
vation as an emotion and not simply as a 
perception.8 Davis refers to felt deprivation, 
not to perceived deprivation. Runciman is more 
explicit: he distinguishes between the percep- 
tion of unequal outcomes and the emotional 
reaction to that perception. The latter, and not 
simply the former, is the equivalent of relative 
deprivation. Similarly, Crosby explicitly defines 
the concept of relative deprivation as an emo- 
tion; felt deprivation in this model is one type 
of anger and is synonymous with a feeling of 
resentment or a sense of grievance. For Davis, 
Runciman, and Crosby, the third “perceptual” 
measure used by Miller et al. clearly provides an 
approximate measure of or indirect measure of 
felt deprivation, Miller et al.’s other two percep- 
tual indicators are not relevant for Davis’ 
formulation; for Runciman’s and Crosby’s for- 
mulations, they are clearly indicators of one of 
the hypothesized preconditions of felt depriva- 
tion but not of felt deprivation itself. 

Miller, Bolce and Halligan’s perceptual mea- 
sures bear a complex relationship to Gurr’s 
version of relative deprivation theory. Gurr 


8For further discussion of this point, see Cook et 
al. (1977, pp. 308—10). 
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proclaims that felt deprivation is roughly sy- 
nonymous with dissatisfaction; thus, their third 
measure appears to be a valid indicator of 
deprivation in Gurr’s model. Gurr also says. 
however, that value capabilities include nov 
only one’s present level of outcomes but alsc 
one’s expected level. Thus, it would seem that 
the best approximation of felt deprivation for 
any of the four samples during any of the time 
periods would be the percentage of respondents 
who (a) are currently dissatisfied and (b) expec: 
no improvement. In their present form, then. 
Miller et al.’s “perceptual indicators” do no. 
adequately operationalize even Gurr’s model of 
relative deprivation. 

Given that Miller et al. may be more 
interested in testing Davies’ J-curve hypothesis 
than in testing relative deprivation theory, i. 
seems only fair to consider how well the 
perceptual indicators represent Davies. Twc 
points are important here, First, most of the 
testing of Davies has to do with the objective 
measures. Davies does indeed refer to “‘states o~ 
mind” but his theory deals primarily with a 
observable pattern of objective measures, Onc 
may say that Davies posits a certain pattern o` 
objective data and speculates about the sub- 
jective meaning of the pattern. Second, to tht 
extent that Davies does speculate about inne: 
states, he centers his observations around the 
proposition that “the crucial factor [in precipi 
tating revolution] is the vague or specific fea: 
that ground gained over a long period of timc 
will be quickly lost” (Davies, 1962, p. 6). Ir 
view of this proposition, Miller et al. migh. 
create a combined perceptual indicator o` 
“revolution proneness” among the four samples 
over time by reporting the percentage o. 
respondents who (a) see the current year at 
better than the year before and (b) expect c 
deterioration of conditions in the future. Sucl 
a measure would not provide the optimum 
operationalization of Davies’ theoretical specu 
lations, but it seems superior to any one of thc 
perceptual indicators considered alone. 


Small Critique 


As indicated earlier, this article is not <: 
point-by-point critique of Miller et al.’s essay. 
For the sake of completeness, however, I shal! 
briefly mention some of the other faults in the 
J-curve article and also some of the article’: 
strengths. 


Problems. In addition to the major problems 
already noted, Miller et al.’s article contains 
four interrelated weaknesses. First, the authors 
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convey very little information about their 
sample. It is obvious from Tables 6, 7, and 8 in 
their article that the samples differed greatly in 
size, with the northern white sample being 
disproportionately large. Were all the samples 
selected in exactly the same way? Were the 
respondents all in one national probability 
sample or was stratified random sampling used? 
More details would reassure the reader that the 
‘four data sets were, in fact, comparable. Sec- 
ond, one wonders why Miller et al. group their 
data by regions (North, South) rather than by 
riot areas. They themselves argue against the 
view of society-as-monolith. Why, then, treat 
either the North or the South as a monolith? 

Closely related to the second weakness is a 
third: Miller et al. make the point that aggre- 
gate-level data display a different pattern from 
individual-level data. The support for this point 
comes primarily from the contrast between 
Table 1 and Figure 2 on the one hand, and 
Table 2 and Figure 3 on the other. Unfor- 
tunately, the former pair contain Davies’ data 
while the latter pair contain the Michigan 
election survey data. If Miller et al. had 
aggregated their own data, would the resultant 
pattern have resembled Davies’ aggregated data 
or their own individual-level data? One won- 
ders. 

The final weakness in Miller, Bolce, and 
Halligan’s work relates to a statistical issue. The 
authors observe that the perceptual data fluctu- 
ate more among the northern black sample than 
among any of the other three samples. They 
then tentatively propose that financial uncer- 
tainty may have been at the root of the 
frustration which presumably characterized the 
northern blacks. Given the vast differences in 
sample size, it is possible that the apparently 
great differences in the temporal patterns char- 
acteristic of the four samples were no greater 
than might be expected on the basis of chance 
alone. In fact, when the data presented by 
Miller et al. in their Tables 6, 7, and 8 are 
re-scored and analyzed for heterogeneity of 
variance, the uncertainty fluctuation hypothesis 
is only weakly supported.? 


Morty Bernstein and I analyzed the data presented 
by Miller, Bolce and Halligan in Tables 6, 7, 8 (Miller 
et al., 1977, pp. 975, 977, 978). Table 6 is labeled 
“R’s Perception of the Trend of his Financial Situa- 
tion by Race and Region.” We considered that each 
“sample” (e.g., northern white) had seven data points 
(1956, 1958, 1960, 1962, 1964, 1966, 1968). For 
each data point, we computed a score by assigning 2 
to the category “better,” 1 to “same” and 0 to 
“worse.” Thus, for example, the northern white score 
for 1956 was 121. We then compared the northern 
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Strengths, Miller et al.’s article is, obviously, 
not without merit. First, their concern with 
appropriateness of various types of data is a 
strong point. The idea of comparing individual- 
level and aggregate-level data is quite good 
indeed. Their attempt to intercorrelate the 
various objective and perceptual measures of 
deprivation also deserves praise. Fourth, Miller, 
Bolce and Halligan are clever to think of testing 
Davies on his own ground. Finally, one ought 
to commend the authors for their observation 
that relative deprivation may appear to explain 
more than it actually explains. Relative depriva- 
tion has been applied as a post-hoc explanation 
of events, but its predictive powers are still 
largely untried. Perhaps as a result of this fact, 
the concept has been employed without great 
precision. 


Conclusion 


Miller, Bolce and Halligan claim to discon- 
firm relative deprivation theory and the J-curve 
theory as valid explanations of the black urban 
riots. Their claim, we have argued, is based on a 
misrepresentation of the relative deprivation 
literature and on inappropriate operational 
measures, The data presented and analyzed by 
Miller and his colleagues provide no basis for 
testing relative deprivation. We have tried here 
to present an informed picture of the relative 
deprivation literature and have raised some 
methodological issues as a corrective to Miller 
et al.’s view. 

Devising measures and obtaining data which 
would more adequately test any one of the 
relative deprivation theories is not an easy task. 
The difficulty of the task may at times make 
one wonder if the candle be worth the game. 
On the basis of the very large number of 
empirical findings which corroborate aspects of 
relative deprivation theory, however, we sus- 
pect that attempts to validate (or invalidate) 
relative deprivation theory are worth doing and 
worth doing well. Fast and loose “tests” of 
relative deprivation have probably outlived 
their utility; the time for methodological rigor 
has arrived. As Cook, Crosby, and Hennigan 
note in a recent methodological critique of 
relative deprivation: 


black condition with the northern white to determine 

if there were significant heterogeneity of variance. For 

Table 6 the results were statistically nonsignificant (p 

> .05); for Table 7 they were marginally significant 

a <p <05). For Table 8 they were significant (p 
01). 
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relative deprivation has enjoyed thirty years of 
usage in the Social Sciences. This long period 
makes it difficult to argue that the construct is 
exciting and new and deserves to be used 
loosely in order to achieve a first sense of its 
explanatory potential.... This point of view 
may have made sense two decades ago, but not 
today (Cook et al., 1977, p. 330). 


Cook et al. direct their comments primarily to 
the overly zealous proponents of relative depri- 
vation, but these comments apply with equal 
force to the critics. 


Editor’s Note: Abraham Miller and Louis H. 
Bolce will respond to this article in a future 
issue of the American Political Science Review. 
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Aristippus in and out of Athens 
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This article has two purposes. The first is to show how some of the central principles of classical 
Greek political theory became anachronistic as a result of massive transformations in the 
underlying structure of European society. These principles, it is argued, were originally dependent 
on an empirical premise that the polity is a “whole” encompassing individual “parts,” or (stated 
differently) that the polity is identical with total society. This whole/part schematization of the 
polity seemed plausible in the ancient city since most sectors of polis life had political 
connotations or overtones. The same schema, however, became an archaism in modern Europe, 
chiefly because of the emphatic emergence of a distinction between state and society—one aspect 
of a more general increase in the structural differentiation of society. The second and closely 
related purpose is to explore the feasibility of a claim once advanced by Benjamin Constant: that 
the organizational transformations involved in the modernization of European society have created 
a novel rhetorical opportunity, the possibility of defending tyranny in the name of freedom and 


democracy. 


I 


Surprisingly enough, numerous assumptions 
underlying contemporary, including neo- 
Marxist approaches to the problem of political 
legitimacy are still essentially Greek. For this 
reason they are also essentially anachronistic, 
Almost without our noticing it, they have been 
worn out by time. More precisely, their con- 
temporary relevance has been subtly and irre- 
vocably undermined by the gradual shift first to 
the medieval and eventually to the modern type 
of European society. In this article I shall focus 
on two—now obsolete, though still enticing— 
premises of Greek political thinking: (1) that 
the state can be “humanized” as a dialogue, 
family or emotional communion with a “true” 
and therefore unifying purpose, and (2) that 
individuals, being thoroughly “political ani- 
mals,” can fully realize themselves in political 
participation. Not utterly implausible for the 
polis, it will be argued, both ideas lead to 
personal and governmental deformations when 
“revived” in highly differentiated and rapidly 
changing modern societies.! 


lFor one of the earliest and most provocative 
accounts of how modern attempts to resuscitate 
ancient liberty unavoidably result in tyranny, see 
Constant (1957, Pt. 2, Chs. 6—8). Constant’s basic 
insight, which I want to pursue in this article, is that 
the old res publica conception of politics, renewed in 
modem times, only serves to overlegitimate a tech- 
nically efficient bureaucratic agency with police pow- 
ers. The idea that only politics provides a “public 
space” for human self-realization or (what amounts to 
the same thing) that politics is “man’s essence” makes 


Indeed, the Greek claim that all spheres c? 
life should be subordinated to politics cannc: 
be translated into a modern European languag? 
without divulging its contemporary irrational.- 
ty. For us, such a claim seems to stand or fe.l 
with the patently absurd assumption that poli- 
tics (and the absurdity stems from what “pol - 
tics? now implies} can solve all human prot- 
lems, indeed that it can bear the entire burde. 
of making people happy, free and in touch wit 1 
themselves. Although this promise may hav: 
made some sense in a small city-state cr 
Gemeinschaft, it is clearly out of step with the 
structural realities of a large modern society c” 
Gesellschaft, Nevertheless, its stubbornly persis- 
tent influence on and attractiveness for muc? 
contemporary political theory can hardly b2 
denied. 

Verbally, of course, it is possible to defenc 
the “timeless validity” of the works of Plato 
and Aristotle.2 For instance, it may seer: 





it nearly impossible to understand why citizens migh. 
want to resist the coercive encroachments of i: 
hypertrophic state. 


2No Marxist would openly defend such an “unhis- 
torical’ belief. Yet its conservative defenders (and : 
am thinking here of Leo Strauss and his followers) 
reveal a kind of “inverted agreement” with the mos. 
brashly totalitarian of the leftists. Telling in this regar 
is Strauss’ exchange with Alexandre Kojève (Strauss, 
1968a). Their chief point of consensus, so it seems, is 
the “alienating” character of post-Copernican and 
capitalist modernity where human beings have al 
purportedly become Benthamite atoms (instrumente.- 
izing each other) rather than civic collaborators 
(harmonizing with each other). 
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114 
decisive that both ground political “legitima- 
'cy”3 in forms of “participation” and “represen- 
tation.” Yet the prima facie modernity of these 
ancient ideas is deceptive. As a matter of fact, 
the basic moral claims advanced in the political 
writings of Plato and Aristotle are inseparably 
linked to descriptive postulates about the insti- 
tutional framework of the city-state. As might 
be expected, the polis-bound connotations of 
these claims are irreconcilable with the struc- 
tural realities of political participation, repre- 
sentation and legitimacy as they began to 
stabilize themselves in eighteenth-century dem- 
ocratizing bourgeois contexts, and as they 
continue to exist, precariously to be sure, in 
constitutional-pluralist societies today. 

Not unpredictably, the indiscriminate use of 
a single set of concepts to elucidate such widely 
divergent situations as the ancient and the 
modern has produced a disorienting lack of 
focus in the philosophy of politics. It is my 
conviction that a cautious appeal to the idea of 
modernization developed by the pioneer social 
theorists of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries can help us correct the 
conceptual displacement at the root of this 
trouble. On the basis of a theory of social 
evolution borrowed selectively from Durkheim, 
Simmel and Weber,‘ it is possible (I believe) to 
make a strong case for the following thesis: the 
totalitarian insistence that government should 
be everywhere and that politics can solve all of 
humanity’s fundamental problems is both al- 
luring and irrational because it anachronistically 
echoes the Greek identification of the political 


3The fact that Greek has no precise counterparts to 
the elementary terms of modern political philosophy 
should reinforce the point I am trying to make. The 
Greek terms which perhaps come closest to “‘legiti- 
mate” (as characterizing a justified regime) are orthos, 
right, true, straight or correct, and kata phusin, 
according to nature. Clearly, the modern claim is quite 
moderate, even “minimalist,” in comparison to the 
Greek. The same will appear to be the case when we 
turn below to the ostensible Greek analogues of 
“participation” and “representation.” 


4Of course, the best-known recent endeavors to 
elaborate on the classic sociologists’ claim that increas- 
ing structural differentiation is the fundamental char- 
acteristic of modern society have come from Parsons 
and his school. (See, for example, Parsons, 1966, 
1971.) For an extremely helpful attempt to reformu- 
late and expand Parsons’ theory of social differentia- 
tion while abandoning his Durkheimian insistence that 
all societies require “normative integration,” see the 
numerous (and in Germany, at least, widely debated) 
works of Niklas Luhmann. For a programmatic state- 
ment of his position, see Luhmann (1972, 1975). 
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sphere with total society. 

In defending this thesis, I will first explain 
how my argument can be understood as a 
response to the three writers whose works have 
dominated the postwar discussion of Greek 
politics and political theory. This will allow me 
to suggest, in a preliminary fashion, how a 
general theory of social evolution can provide 
descriptive orientation for normative discus- 
sions of political principles (part ID). I will then 
go on to state, in cursory fashion, what I take 
to be Aristotle’s (and to a lesser extent Plato’s) 
fundamental ideas about political participation 
and representation. The ethical doctrines found 
in the classical texts of Greek political philoso- 
phy, orso I try to show, are inextricably bound 
to the empirical premise that society can be 
adequately grasped as a “whole” made out of 
“parts” (III). I next examine some of the 
arguments advanced by Aristotle in support of 
his notorious principles that the city is “prior” 
to the citizen and that man is an essentially 
“political animal” (IV), recalling briefly some 
of the special characteristics of the classical 
polis which lent a degree of everyday plausibili- 
ty to these seemingly abstruse philosophical 
claims (V and VI). Finally, I suggest the precise 
way in which, due to a special set of institu- 
tional transformations in the West since the end 
of antiquity and especially since the inception 
of the modern or “bourgeois” age, this whole/ 
part schematization of society has become 
obsolete (VII). As a direct consequence of this 
gradual yet dramatic structural change, or so it 
will be argued, the principles of Greek politics 
become flagrant and despotic archaisms when 
transported, even with the best of intentions, 
into the institutional context of modern society 
(VHI). 


Il 


Paradoxically, the inherent difficulty of ac- 
quiring a satisfying overview of Greek politics 
and political philosophy, as well as of their rele- 
vance today, seems to have been exacerbated 
by the work of three brilliantly controversial 
(and distinctly non-Marxist) exiles from Hitler’s 
Reich. To be sure, there are vast discrepancies 
of tone, purpose, and political commitment 
separating Karl Popper’s The Open Society and 
its Enemies (1966), Leo Strauss’ Natural Right 
and History (1953), The City and Man (1964) 
and On Tyranny (1968), and Hannah Arendt’s 
The Human Condition (1958a). Simplifying 
slightly, we can formulate the basic disagree- 
ment in the following way: while Popper views 
totalitarianism as a return to Plato and Aris- 
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totle, Strauss and Arendt view it as the grim 
consequence of having turned away from the 
two greatest philosophers of classical antiquity. 
Underlying this formidable conflict of opinion, 
moreover, is a profound disagreement about the 
contribution of modern “‘scientific” rationality 
to contemporary social and political life. But 
these startling differences only emerge so sharp- 
ly because of a background of shared and 
unswerving belief. Each of these books was 
written in the conviction that the study of 
Greek theories concerning law, politics and 
society, far from being dusty antiquarianism, is 
of decisive importance to those facing the 
tragedies and troubles of twentieth-century 
civilization. Popper, Strauss, and Arendt (and 
given the European experience it is easy to see 
why) all agree that the fundamental political 
problem of our age is totalitarian autocracy. 
And their shared concern for the Greeks is 
motivated by the compelling need to evolve an 
adequate understanding of the threat to the 
democratic West posed by the total state. 


To these common concerns most of us 
would not object. To a large extent we share 
them. The dramatically clashing conclusions, 
however, should serve to make us wonder, In 
reconsidering the basic claims found in the 
books listed above, the nonpartisan reader is 
struck by their authors’ common and unmiti- 
gated indifference to that tradition of empiri- 
cally oriented social theory which has contri- 
buted so much to our understanding of the 
specifically modern conditions under which 
Greek philosophy has become archaic and 
totalitarianism has become the threat to hu- 
manity it is. The methodological premise under- 
lying my own argument is as follows: the 
difficult and constantly recurring problem of 
the relation between Greek political theory and 
the modern total state can only be clarified if 
placed within the context of a theory of the 
structural and institutional evolution of West- 
ern society. As I will try to explain below, the 
theories which I consider most helpful in this 
regard tend to interpret social evolution pri- 
marily as a process of increasing structural 
differentiation. All three of the authors in 
question have systematically neglected theories 
of this type. 


Take Popper, for example. His exuberant 
indictment of Plato as a totalitarian and proto- 
fascist is devastating but unconvincing. Popper’s 
critics, however, have gone astray in struggling 
to exonerate Plato from the charge that he 
favored a closed, collectivist and regimented 
state. The glaring weakness of The Open Soci- 
ety and its Enemies is not Popper’s characteri- 
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zation of Plato (though this has its flaws), >u. 
rather his strange assumption that moc?r: 
liberalism could have been anticipated by _y- 
cophron, Alcidamas and others to whom we 
find it solemnly attributed. Plato was doubt'cs3 
more strongly attached to the stratope:'ou 
politeia or “garrison state” than certain proc- 
democratic Athenians. But there is no evidence 
that even the most vehemently anti-Spariar 
party was “liberal” in the modern senso.” 
Modern liberalism, as I will suggest in a mc- 
ment, could only arise after the prior ermer- 
gence of a theologically interpreted religion, « 
completely monetarized economy, and a poli- 
tical sphere robbed by nonteleological scie ioe 
of any chance to gain legitimation by an apreai 
to “natural purposes.” As a consequence, ‘ib- 
eralism could not even have been articulate’ as 
a coherent position in classical Greece, i: : 
society with both a civic religion and a 
economy submerged in a surrounding nexus o` 
political and military norms, and where tl:e-e 
was a widespread belief in some kind ov” 
“natural law” capable of lending moral lesii- 
macy to the regime. As a consequence, anc ir 
spite of all the Popperian efforts of Lric 
Havelock, ancient advocates of full-scale partici- 
patory democracy cannot be considered ‘“'i>- 
eral” in any meaningful modern sense.® 

The elementary characteristic which Simr:el 
Durkheim, Weber and their more recent “ol- 
lowers have attributed to the modern sovia. 
order is a high degree of social differentiator 
or the growing autonomy (and, hence, rou id- 
about interdependence) of a number of disti is 
interaction contexts or channels of communica- 
tion such as religion, science, art, law, eco10- 
my, politics, education, and intimate fan:ily 
life.? I will return to this—I believe—decis've 


Sit should be mentioned here that in the preface ic 
the second edition, written seven years after Fe 
original manuscript was completed, Popper refers to 
liberalism as “a movement which began three centu: ‘eg 
ago,” thus contradicting the central thesis of his book 
(Popper, 1966, p. ix). 

®Havelock’s quaint and rambling treatise (1947) 
suffers from the same defect as Popper’s study or 
which it is based. Neither author betrays any awer2- 
ness of the decisive linkage between the modern libe zal 
doctrine of the “bourgeois rights of man” and the h gh 
degree of structural differentiation unique to mod: 
bourgeois society. For Strauss’ criticism of Havelock, 
see Strauss, 1968b, pp. 26—64. 


7For the sake of synopsis, it is possible to 
locate—following Weber, Parsons, and Luhmann—he 
basic features of modernity in these nine, historice ly 
staggered developments: (1) the privatization of -c- 
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analysis below. For now, let it suffice to recall 
the following: in antiquity the only rigorously 
defined cleavage (besides those of class) com- 
monplace in discussions of the structure of 
society seems to have been the breach between 
publicity and privacy, ta koina and ta idia, the 
agora of discussion and the agora of exchange. 
Roman epicureans were referring to a similar 
split when they distinguished the res publica 
from the hortus conclusus. In modern society, 
on the other hand, it would be ludicrous to 
suggest that whenever people withdraw from 
political activity they must (by definition!) sink 
into “solitude” or egoistic self-seeking. The old 
binary schema public/private, in fact, is simply 
too crude to help us understand ourselves. 
There are (and quite explicitly in the West) 
plenty of nonpolitical avenues of social inter- 
change, and we take advantage of them every 
day. It is, in fact, the rather improbable 
evolutionary emergence of a pluralistic and 
“centerless” communicative network which 
lends plausibility to the modern liberal notion 
of “negative freedom,” and especially to the 
idea that human beings should be free not to 
participate in politics. For instance, the right to 
publish scientific hypotheses, emphasized by 
Mill, is obviously not meant to shelter 
Epictetus’ interior domus. Its value lies rather 
in its capacity to help preserve a channel of 
social communication from repressive politici- 
zation and control. 

Totalitarianism, by contrast, whether Hit- 
ler’s Gleichschaltung or Lenin’s ‘‘democratic 
centralism,” always involves an attempt at the 
coercive’ politicization of diverse arteries of 


ligion, (2) the rise of territorial nation-states with 
increasingly bureaucratic administrations, (3) the 
emergence of rational capitalism, (4) the specialization 
of science on the basis of rigorous quantitatively-hy- 
pothetical-experimental techniques, (5) the release of 
art from civic and religious functions, (6) the democra- 
tization of mass politics through representative institu- 
tions and the eventual stabilization of a universal 
franchise, (7) the shrinkage of the basic kinship unit to 
the small and increasingly one-generational nuclear 
family, (8) the birth of universal-ccompulsory educa- 
tion, and (9) the positivization of law or the shift in 
the basis of legality from immutable “natural law” to 
formal procedures for changing legal codes in an 
orderly way. 


SIt is Hannah Arendt (1968, pp. 143-71), and not 
Popper, who lumps Epictetus together with Mill. Of 
course, there is some basis for this misreading in Mill’s 
text, since he does echo the Protestant self-deception 
that reformed religion is purely inward and devoid of a 
worldly, organizational and communicative dimension. 
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social interaction such as the unions, the press, 
the police, sport, science, law, art, family life, 
education and, of course, the economy (Linz, 
1975). This is what Franz Neumann referred to 
as “the destruction of the line between state 
and society” (1957, p. 245). And, in spite of 
much talk about “atomization,” the capacious 
maw of the total state wants to swallow 
“subsystems,” not granular individuals. Thus, 
the murderous brutality which accompanies 
fascist and communist regimes probably re- 
sults—at least in part—from the factual discre- 
pancy between a pluralistic infrastructure and a 
tightly integrated or unified political ideal. 
Since there was no such discrepancy in Greece 
(and here lies my objection to Popper), there 
could not have been any Greek totalitarianism, 
just as there could have been no Greek liberal- 
ism. The “line between state and society” did 
not yet exist, and thus could neither have been 
defended nor destroyed. This structural claim, 
it seems to me, provides an excellent starting 
point for a fresh understanding of Benjamin 
Constant’s neglected thesis (n. 1) that trans- 
planting the principles of ancient liberty into 
modern society inevitably produces tyranny. 

Hannah Arendt and Leo Strauss seem to 
have had but little sympathy for each other’s 
approach to Greek political theory. As sug- 
gested, however, the surface discord here con- 
ceals an underlying agreement, or at least a 
shared obsession with the “quarrel” between 
the ancients and the moderns. Both Arendt and 
Strauss, perhaps under the influence of Martin 
Heidegger, interpreted the self-destruction of 
the ancient world and the eventual transition to 
modern society as signaling a lamentable “loss” 
of depth and fullness. While Heidegger often 
speaks in this context of a “forgetfulness of 
Being,” Arendt tends to view modernity as 
tragically marred by a forgetfulness of Ari- 
stotelian praxis, while Strauss views it as the sad 
product of amnesia about Platonic noésis and 
especially about the intellectual grasp of “‘na- 
tural law” and humanity’s highest Good. 

The bizarre implication of all this is that 
modern society is based on a “mistake” or error 
of attitude, for example, on the hubristic 
“misinterpretation” of nature as a field to be 
exploited rather than a fount to be adored. One 
amusing claim found in Strauss’ work is that 
the ancients entertained modernization (includ- 
ing Galilean science) as a hypothetical future 
on which to embark, but rejected it because 
they knew it would make them unhappy 
(1968a, p. 190). What concerns me here is not 
so much this particular claim, but rather the 
assumption implicit in it and in fact underlying 
much of Strauss’ thought: that the fundamental 
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difference between antiquity and modernity 
can be traced to a shift in attitude or in the 
general climate of opinion. In other words, 
Strauss deliberately slights those structural and 
institutional transformations which make it 
rather pointless to place an ancient “regime” 
next to a modern one and solemnly ask, which 
is better?? Because ancient and modern systems 
of government present solutions to very dif- 
ferent problems, of course, such direct “evalua- 
tive” comparisons are notably unilluminating. 
Strauss, no doubt, would reject my premise 
here, asserting that the problems confronting 
the ancients and the moderns are indeed dif- 
ferent but not so different as I suggest, human 
nature having remained essentially the same. Be 
that as it may, my less controversial claim is 
only this: by associating, for example, Nazism 
with modern scientific detachment,1° Strauss 
has helped promulgate the myth that twenti- 
eth-century autocracy is basically a result of 
our having stopped brooding over old books 
and having therefore forgotten the ancestral 
pieties. At the very least, it seems clear, this line 
of thought has deflected theoretical attention 
away from the possibility of an alternative 
hypothesis: that modern “‘totalitarian’’ regimes 
rely for ideological legitimation on a diffuse 
rancor against modernity and on an anachron- 
istic nostalgia for the integrated and heavily 
politicized life of the Greek city-state. 
Something similar can be said about Hannah 
Arendt. Unlike Strauss, of course, Arendt 


9 Although he never seems concerned with the 
despotic potential inherent in classical Greek political 
theory, Strauss does at times echo Benjamin Constant. 
But even when he does so he reveals the extent to 
which his interest in transformations of attitude 
overshadows his concern for structural change: “the 
relative success of modern political philosophy has 
brought into being a kind of society wholly unknown 
to the classics, a kind of society to which the classical 
principles as stated and elaborated by the classics are 
not immediately applicable” (Strauss, 1977, p. 11, my 
emphasis). 

10This is what Strauss has to say about the logical 
disjunction Weber discerned between descriptive social 
theory and political partisanship, between stating that 
different decisions have different costs and actually 
making one decision and paying its particular costs: 
“Weber’s thesis necessarily leads to nihilism or to the 
view that every preference, however evil, base or 
insane, has to be judged before the tribunal of reason 
to be as legitimate as every other preference.” And he 
goes on to add: “In following this movement toward 
its end we shall inevitably reach a point beyond which 
the scene is darkened by the shadow of Hitler” 
(Strauss, 1953, p. 42). 
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places her analyses of Greek politics and moc - 
ern totalitarianism within the context of rt 
least a rudimentary theory of social evolutior.. 
Modernization, she claims, can be summed tu 
as “‘the rise of the social,” the disappearance cf 
political life and the atomization or privatiza- 
tion of the public sphere (1958a, pp. 38—49.. 
Isolation, ‘‘massification” and the loss of civ's 
spirit are the immediate preconditions for tle 
emergence of totalitarian ‘“‘movement-regimes * 
or so she claims (1958b, pp. 305-26). Nov 
there is no question of doing full justice here to 
her intricate analysis. My concern is simply io 
point out that by linking totalitarianism so 
closely with “the loss of the political,” Arem t 
too has been forced to neglect the plausibiliiy 
of Benjamin Constant’s thesis that the mo-t 
appalling form of modern tyranny may actualiy 
contain a distorted echo of ancient freedori. 
She could have corrected this blind spot, | 
believe, if she had replaced her simplistic theory 
of the “rise of the social” with a theory mo-c 
adequate to the increased structural differenti:- 
tion of modern society. This possibility, in any 
case, is the one I will try to sketch out belo. 


As may be clear from these all too brisf 
remarks, my sympathies are divided amorg 
Popper, Arendt and Strauss. Against Popper. : 
agree with the latter two that Plato arc 
Aristotle were not totalitarians, although 
justify my agreement here by the argument thr. 
liberalism is a specifically modern developmer:, 
parasitic on the highly articulated and centrif !- 
gal character of the modern institutional cr 
der—and that there were not and could not 
have been any “Greek liberals”? (though thee 
were “democrats” in a variety of senses) for 
Plato to attack, just as there was no high y 
differentiated society which he might have 
wanted to “unify” by mass mobilization ard 
terror. On the other hand, I would like :c 
emphasize with Popper, and without much 
regard for the piety toward Greece informing 
the work of Arendt and Strauss, that there is e 
totalitarian potential inherent in the base 
principles of Aristotle’s and Plato’s political 
philosophies—a potential only fully unleash: ¢ 
in the industrial-bureaucratic nation-state, bwi 
which was already perceptible as a threat on 
early post-Reformation Europe. This, I b>- 
lieve, explains liberal “forgetfulness” towa-¢ 
Greece (the kind we find in Locke, Mci- 
tesquieu, Adam Smith, and James Madisor - 
and which thus has nothing to do with iz- 
norance of the past), and even encourag?s 
more. In this case too, however, I am far fre.r. 
being in complete accord with Popper, for Í 
discern totalitarianism not in the texts of tre 
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Republic, the Laws and the Politics, but only in 
the imprudent importation of doctrines there 
espoused into the context of a highly differenti- 
ated modern society. 

The general methodological premise underly- 
ing my argument thus far might be reformu- 
lated as follows: the normative claims of 
political philosophy, so I believe, can never be 
understood from behind a self-imposed veil of 
ignorance, but rather must always be inter- 
preted in light of historical information about 
the institutional order within which these 
claims are to be enforced. My more specific 
assumption is that an account of the increasing 
structural differentiation of modern society 
provides an illuminating framework for discuss- 
ing the old and vexing question of the relation 
between Greek political theory and modern 
totalitarian autocracy. We are now in a position 
to examine this claim in greater detail. 


Hil 


’ As I have said, the basic moral doctrines 
unfolded in the political writings of Plato and 
Aristotle seem inseparably linked to a series of 
“side premises” about the organizational struc- 
ture of the city-state. I now want to examine 
what I take to be the most important of these 
auxiliary hypotheses. It is expressed most clear- 
ly in Aristotle’s claim that “the polis is a 
compound like any other whole made out of 
parts, and these are the citizens who compose 
it.?11 The assumption is that society can be 
adequately grasped through the conceptual pair 
of “whole” and “‘parts.”’ 

It seems a pardonable oversimplification to 
locate the basic principle of Greek politics in 
the idea that totality is prior to individuality or 
that the polis is prior to the polités. Such an 
idea, moreover, was no monopoly of pro- 
oligarchic philosophers like Plato and Aristotle, 
though it certainly received its historically most 
notable formulation through them. Even in 
democratic cities like Athens, the institution of 
ostracism revealed to what extent citizens had 
no “subjective rights” against the city.1? This 


11politics, 1274b 39—40. 


12 45 Moses Finley formulates this point: “Classical 
Greeks and Republican Romans possessed a con- 
siderable measure of freedom, in speech, in political 
debate, in their business activities and even in religion. 
However, they lacked, and would have been appalled 
by, inalienable rights. There were no theoretical limits 
to the power of the state, no activity, no sphere of 
human behaviour, in which the state could not 
legitimately intervene provided the decision was 
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idea was formulated in a plethora of ways. 
Aristotle claimed, for example, that human 
beings are fundamentally political animals and 
that they can fully realize themselves only in 
political participation. He also said that politics 
is man’s essence, that political science (hé 
politike) studies everything of human value and 
that all spheres of life should be subordinated 
to political concerns. Even that “‘proto-liberal”’ 
Pericles seems to have had this idea: “We do 
not say that a man who takes no interest in 
politics is a man who minds his own business. 
We say that he has no business here at all.”’13 
These ideas all culminate in an emphatic sub- 
ordination of individual rights to civic duties. 
And after all, how can individuals fear being 
impinged upon by their own essence? Why 
would they seek a “right” to lose their com- 
munity? 

In recalling the two principles that the polis 
is prior to the polités and that rights are 
subordinate to duties, I have yet to say any- 
thing specific about social structure. Neverthe- 
less, both claims (at least as Plato and Aristotle 
make them) seem to depend on the assumption 
that society can be accurately described as a 
“whole” made out of “parts.” Indeed, the 
city-state appears to have been commonly 
conceived as an encompassing totality or en- 
semble of which the city dwellers were thought 
to be the constituent elements or living parts. 
Only in the light of this “empirical” premise, in 
any case, is it possible to understand the kind 
of “participation” glorified by Plato and Ari- 
stotle. 

Plato, it cannot be denied, was an enthusiast 
of political participation.14 But what did 
this imply? In Plato’s “fully just polis,” each 
individual plays his or her part, attends exclu- 
sively to a rigidly prescribed task and stays 
unobtrusively in place. Participation, as Plato 
admired it, was not collaboration in group 
decision making, but rather to ta hautou 
prattein,15 simply to do that which belongs to 
one’s part. Furthermore, if we abstract for a 
moment from Plato’s appeal to the timeless 


properly taken for any reason that was held to be valid 
by a legitimate authority” (Finley, 1973a, pp. 
154-55). 

13Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War, Bk. Tl, 1. 
40. 

14This claim must be modified, of course, by 
consideration of the solitary, almost entranced, quali- 
ty of Platonic noesis and the small-scale and apolitical 
character of Socratic elenchos. 


15Republic, 433b and passim. 
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Forms (which I cannot consider here) we will 
see that his most persistent complaint against 
“injustice” is that it is dysfunctional. He blames 
it for splintering Aomoncia (being “of one 
mind,” “in agreement with oneself”), both civic 
and personal, necessary for coordinated action. 
And homonoia, like its close kin Platonic 
justice, requires everyone to do an assigned 
chore. 

For Aristotle too, political participation 
demanded that an individual’s existence be 
ingredient in the polis, or, in Constant’s words, 
englobée dans l'existence politique (1861, p. 
557). The statement that “the polis is prior to 
the individual”16 stands at the opening of the 
Politics, and that book is full of arguments to 
the effect that “we must not suppose any one 
of the citizens to belong to himself, for they all 
belong to the polis and the care of each is 
inseparable from the care of the whole.”!7 
Participation in the mixed constitution or 
politeia favored by Aristotle has a great deal 
more to do with collective deliberation and 
policy making than does the chore-minding of 
Plato’s ideal city. Nevertheless, both regimes are 
conceived to be all-encompassing. Both, for 
example, are compared to bodies from which 
one cannot (successfully) detach a foot or 
hand.18 For the “part” played by the morally 
enmeshed individual, both Plato and Aristotle 
use to morion, a word closely related to moros 
and moira, one’s appointed and fore-ordained 
destiny.19 The background implication, about 
which much could be said, is that political 
portions are somehow allotted to individuals on 
the basis of incorrigible nature. And the unchal- 
lengeable messages sent by nature (for example, 
information that someone has a cobbler’s or a 
guardian’s soul, is a natural ruler or slave) are 
ultimately concocted to reinforce the whole/ 
part interpretation of society. This is the case, 
so Plato (for example) believes, since the kind 
of soul I indelibly have can only unfold its 
potential in the context of a beehive division of 
labor.29 The “physical” ascription of roles lets 


16Politics, 1253a 25—26. 
17Politics, 1337a 27. 
18Republic, 462 c—d; Politics, 1253a 19-23. 


19For more detailed etymological information, see 
Cornford (1957). Since the idea of a physical ascrip- 
tion of roles is patently “nonliberal,”’ it was a serious 
blunder for Donald J. Allen to make it the basis for his 
defense of Aristotle’s underlying “liberalism” (Allen, 
1965). 


201 is crucial to distinguish the generic concept 
“functional differentiation” from its sub-class “divi- 
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polis-dwellers know that they had better par.i- 
cipate, had better stay piously inside the poi/’s 
just as any other part must selflessly adhere .o 
its embracing whole. 

Now, one of the ideas in the classic texts of 
Greek philosophy which at first seems quis 
similar to “representation” turns out to be:s 
unlike its modern counterpart as to ta haute: 
prattein is unlike participation at the polls. i 
too depends on the whole/part schematizatice 
of society, and especially on the direct corci- 
lary that “‘in all things which form a composi. 
whole and which are made up of parts ... € 
distinction between the ruling and subje 
element comes to light.”2! Conjoin this pr: 
mise to the further claim that “a polis or ary 
other systematic whole is most properly iden.'- 
fied with the most authoritative element -< 
it”22 and you have a Greek idea of “represent :- 
tion” which both Plato and Aristotle seem .c 
have thought a powerful device for legitimatir g 
the hierarchical order of society. They bo.r 
tried to make rigid stratification acceptable, o“ 
course, by comparing the city to the soul, aro 
then reminding us that “reason”? must sure y 
rule over the passions and appetites because it `s 
“higher” than they are. The basic political idex. 
in any case, was that the worthiest members c? 
the polity, the maiores partes, “represent” tlc 
whole in the sense that they embody tic 
essential qualities of the polis-dweller to the 
highest degree. The plausibility of Aristotle's 
pars pro toto identification of the politai oi 
full-fledged citizens with polis-dwellers in ge-- 
eral depends directly on this “hierarchica’” 
interpretation of the city, whereby the topmc 4 
elements of the unified status-pyramid “sus 
up” the ordered ladder below. 

Even when we ignore the shadowy relatic <- 
between citizens and noncitizen metics cr 
slaves, and concentrate instead on authoriiy 
relations within the citizen-body, Aristot < 
seems to justify “‘representativeness” in a sir ~ 
lar fashion. Behind his preference for tic 


sion of labor” which is indispensable for analyzi:-g 
even relatively undifferentiated societies. Modern so- 
cial differentiation, as Georg Simmel explains so wc! 
(1955, pp. 127-95), involves the multiple partici- 
pation of each individual in incongruous and cro: :- 
cutting social circles. The distinction between gener: 
social differentiation and the differentiation (with!~ 
the economy) of specific professional groups seems o 
have been fudged by Durkheim in his otherwise 
powerful analysis of social differentiation (1933). 


21 Politics, 1254a 29-31. 
22Nicomachean E thics, 11686 31-32. 
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constitution called politeia (the best regime 
possible under actual conditions) lies the idea 
that middle-class citizens should dominate the 
city since they can avoid the ingrained hubris 
and contempt of the wealthy as well as the 
ground-in servility and envy of the poor. Thus 
knowing how to rule and be ruled in turn, they 
represent the “best” in man, the ability to live 
and act according to “the mean.” 


IV 


As should now be clear, the claims of 
Aristotle’s Politics which interest me most are 
the notorious ones: that the polis is prior to the 
individual, that human beings are born for 
citizenship in a city-state, that ethics and 
politics coincide or that “political science” 
studies everything of human value. As has 
frequently been noted, these claims all sound 
wildly implausible to modern ears, and so the 
first thing to do is to try to explain exactly 
what made them seem convincing to Aristotle. 
The Politics begins, as everyone knows, with an 
attack on Plato, specifically on the claim put 
forward in the Statesman, that there is little or 
no difference (so far as the exercise of authori- 
ty is concerned) between a large household and 
a small polis.23 From Aristotle’s point of view, 
this was an extremely dangerous thought. In- 
deed the whole argument of the Politics, the 
very idea that the polis is prior to the individual 
and that it is the flowering and culmination of 
nature, depends upon a sharp contrast between 
actions which take place in an oikos or house- 
hold and actions which take place in the 
political sphere. In the Nicomachean Ethics, 
one should recall, Aristotle says that practical 
reason depends upon a distinction between 
actions which are good for something else 
(useful actions) and actions which are good for 
their own sake.24 Without insight into actions 
which are simply choiceworthy for their own 
sake, phronésis or prudence would tumble into 
an abysmal infinite regress. The basic form 
which this distinction takes in the Politics, in 
any case, is the split or dualism between 
household or “economic” actions and public or 
political actions, or, in Aristotle’s terms, be- 
tween techné and poiésis on the one hand and 
praxis on the other. Hannah Arendt has 
articulated this distinction neatly by contrast- 
ing the necessity and constraint of household 
production with the freedom of political de- 


23Politics, 1252a 7—20; Statesman, 259b. 
24Nicomachean Ethics, 1094a 18—22. 
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liberation and action (1958a, pp. 28—37). 
Household production is “technical” in the 
sense that it has its end or goal (biological 
survival or mere life) outside itself. Slaves 
struggle in a repetitive way to satisfy the daily 
demands of biological nature. Citizens (and 
Aristotle believes that only those household 
heads who own slaves should have the fran- 
chise) are able to presuppose the satisfaction of 
biological needs. As a result, they can leave 
behind the realm of necessity or “mere life” 
and enter into the realm of freedom or “the 
good life,” the domain of citizen-sharing in 
collective deliberation through language, the 
domain of happiness, free choice and noble 
deeds. The negative side of Greek “freedom,” 
in other words, is release from the repetitive 
constraints of biological life; the positive side is 
reciprocity, the chance for peers to rule and be 
ruled in turn. It is this emphasis on reciprocity 
or the “partnership in the good life’25 which 
explains what Aristotle meant by the “priority” 
of the polis over the individual.26 If a man 


25Politics, 1325a 7. For the intimate character of 
this partnership, consider Aristotle’s claim that “if the 
citizens of a polis are to judge and distribute offices 
according to merit, then they must know each other’s 
characters” (Politics, 1326b 15—16). 


26The rise of Macedonia (which Aristotle lived to 
witness) marked the beginning of the end of the Greek 
polis as a significant unit of political and military life. 
It is in this context, and with some reference to 
Socrates’ daemon, that I want to view Aristotle’s 
evaluation of the life of thedria or contemplation as 
“the complete happiness of man” (WVicomachean 
Ethics, 1177b 24). Although he explicitly says in 
Book 1 of the Nicomachean Ethics, that autarkeia 
(defined as “that which, when isolated, makes life 
desirable and lacking in nothing” [1097b 15]) is 
unrelated to the bios monotos or solitary life—the 
reason being that “man is a political animal” (1097b 
9—11)—in Book 10, he contradicts this statement by 
saying that the wise man or sophos has more autarkeia 
than others simply because “he is able to theorize all 
alone” (1177a 32—33). Although this is a contradic- 
tion of sorts, it may be explained somewhat by 
Aristotle’s need to find a form of happiness which 
might survive the imminent collapse of the polis. 
Similarly, the Christian tradition of apolitical inward- 
ness was always able to perceive itself foreshadowed in 
the ideals of contemplative withdrawal and ataraxia 
current in Hellenistic times. In one sense, at any rate, 
Aristotle never swerves from his definition of man asa 
political animal. He specifically calls theoria a divine 
and not a human areté (1177b 32). For a carefully 
documented account of Aristotle’s less than total 
commitment to the theoretical life (whose devotees 
“do not seek those goods which are specific to man” 
{1141b 8]), see Cooper (1975). 
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lived exclusively in the Peiraeus, surrounded by 
the whirr of instrumental routines, if he were 
constantly occupied with activities relating to 
“mere life,’ he would never develop those 
statesmanlike characteristics which Aristotle 
associated with true humanity. He would not 
learn, for example, how to rule and be ruled in 
turn. When Aristotle claims that despots are 
worse off than citizens who share power (be- 
cause there is nothing noble in giving orders 
about necessary things),27 he is contrasting the 
unfulfilling nature of instrumental-manipulative 
action with the “‘end-in-itself” of communica- 
tive partnership and sharing. 

An additional factor explaining the “‘natural- 
ness” attributed to the polis is the unique 
mortality reserved for human beings in col- 
loquial Greek. It we want to explain in Ari- 
stotelian terms why only human beings were 
called hoi brotoi or “the mortals,” we should 
recall that for Aristotle all things were made 
out of a conjunction of form and matter. When 
an animal died, its form and matter were 
wrenched apart, but both elements “survived,” 
the matter in a decaying corpse, the form in the 
species (since there was no evolution). The 
form or universality of human beings, on the 
other hand, was thought to be strictly individu- 
al. It was the kind of thing which could only be 
captured in a life story. Its survival was guaran- 
teed by no species, but could at best be 
achieved by an individual’s acting in a mem- 
orable way. When Aristotle says that kala erga 
or kalai praxeis are the end and purpose of the 
polis,2® he is suggesting that noble deeds are 
choiceworthy, in part because they allow men 
to overcome their mortality and to leave a trace 
in history—like the heroes of Marathon. Ac- 
cording to this line of thought, what makes 
slavery unendurable is simply the fact that 
slaves have no chance to leave a trace in history. 

Now although this Arendtian claim is quite 
striking, it should not be allowed to deflect 
attention from the simpler argument, found 
throughout Aristotle’s practical philosophy, 
that friendship, partnership and sharing in the 
good life are worth choosing for their own 
sakes. It was his supreme concern for reciproci- 
ty, to be sure, which motivated Aristotle’s 
insistence that a good city be small enough to 


27 Politics, 1325a 25—27. 


28J¢ is for the sake of kalai praxeis, beautiful and 
noble actions, and not for the sake of surviving 
together, that political associations exist” (Politics, 
1281a 2—3). See also Nichomachean Ethics, 1161a 
34-35. 
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be “easily surveyed.”2? To this he added the 
famous demand that all the citizens be able to 
look at one another, and even to know each 
other’s characters intimately. The “‘unrealistic”’ 
quality of these demands has led numerous 
historians (following Popper) to dissociate to- 
tally the philosophical claims found in the 
classic texts of Greek political theory from the 
ordinary life of democratic city-states. Such a 
dissociation, however, while not entirely unjus- 
tified, should not be exaggerated. 


v 


The “priority” of the polis over the individu- 
al, in point of fact, was not invented by 
philosophers. Athens in the classical age, to be 
sure, did not correspond to the idealized image 
of a continuous open-air mass meeting. The one 
thousand square miles of Attica were not 
“easily surveyable,” and its population of some- 
times up to 40,000 adult male citizens far 
exceeded the limit placed on philosophically 
“ideal” states. Nevertheless, Athens was, like 
other poleis, ‘‘a small, homogeneous, relatively 
closed face-to-face society” (Finley, 1973, po. 
30—31) and its highly integrated character lent 
a degree of everyday plausibility to Aristotle’s 
rather abstruse philosophical claims. 

The colloquial word politeia, for example, 
meant simultaneously the constitution, citi- 
zenship, the citizen body, the daily life of the 
city, administration, a tenure of office, a course 
of policy and the general structure of the polis 
(Liddel and Scott, 1940, p. 1434). As Victor 
Ehrenberg summarizes this point: 


The use of the same word for individual 
participation in the state and for its general 
structure shows that participation was not in 
the main a purely legal act between individual 
and state; it reflected the vital adherence of the 
individual to the citizen body, as also to the 
other communities inside the state (1964, p. 
39). 


The polis, in other words, was a moral, not a 
legal, community.?° Its institutions were com- 
monly said to inculcate virtue and to make the 
citizens “good.” This is why the part was 


29 Politics, 1326b 25. 


301 was a commonplace in nineteenth-century 
England that anyone curious about Athens only 
needed visit Oxford to discover what it had been like. 
Perhaps this is what Sir Ernest Barker meant by his 
not totally inaccurate claim that “the city was not 
only a unit of government, it was also a club” (1918, 
p. 16). 
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unblinkingly subordinated to the whole, indeed 
why the whole/part schema seemed applicable 
to Greek society in the first place. Feeling free, 
at least after the Greek victory over the 
Persians, seemed tangibly dependent on poli- 
tical fraternity, solidarity and collaborative 
self-government (Pohlenz, 1966). It carried 
little connotation of an absence of collective 
interference in individual lives.31 The normal 
democratic polity (and not just Plato’s oli- 
garchic dream) guaranteed and encouraged par- 
ticipation in the sense of “vital adherence” of 
the individual to the community. Democratic 
institutions such as the lot, short rotating terms 
of office, and the regular “‘scrutiny” of officials 
at end of term all encouraged first-hand partici- 
pation. In Athens, at least, pay for attendance 
stimulated citizens to take active roles in the 
law courts, the council, the magistracies and the 
sovereign Assembly (Jones, pp. 5—6). By mobi- 
lizing public opinion, the city promoted com- 
petition by the rich in the financing of public 
liturgies, the manning and maintaining of war- 
triremes and so forth. In sum, it told the 
citizens how best to play their parts.32 What 
formal legality there was, moreover, tended to 
be submerged in the overriding context of 
moral fellowship. The large popular juries in 
democratic policies like Athens did not always 
vote according to standards of codified and 
predictable legal justice. When a decision like 
the condemnation and summary execution of 
the generals in command at Arginusae violated 
formal procedure, it was justified by appeal to 


31in a book heavily influenced by Constant’s 
understanding of the difference between ancient and 
modem liberty, we read the following: “The state 
allowed no man to be indifferent to its interests; the 
philosopher or studious man had no right to live apart. 
He was obliged to vote in the assembly, and be 
magistrate in his turn. At a time when discords were 
frequent, the Athenian law permitted no one to 
remain neutral; he must take sides with one or the 
other party. Against one who attempted to remain 
indifferent, and not side with either faction, and to 
appear calm, the law pronounced the punishment of 
exile with confiscation of property” (Fustel de Cou- 
langes, 1956, p. 267). 


32The precise kind of participation encouraged by 
the state, of course depended on the relative degree of 
democratization. Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing: “The Athenians also took part in the Assembly, 
which had 40 ordinary meetings a year, and public 
slaves rounded them up from the agora onto the Pnyx 
for these meetings with the aid of a ruddled rope: 
anyone found afterwards with red on his clothes was 
fined” (Webster, 1969, p. 69). 
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the security and prosperity of the city.33 Even 
Aristotle, who explicitly condemns the Atheni- 
an tendency to override “law” with “popular 
decrees,” says: “We call those things just which 
produce and preserve happiness for the political 
community.”34 

What I want to emphasize here is the 
fraternal or corporative quality, the homonoia 
which most Greeks (not just “illiberal” philoso- 
phers) discerned at the root of political life. 
Societas and communitas. are the traditional 
Latin translations of the Greek koindnia or 
“association.” The noun koinonia, in turn, is 
directly related to the adjective koinos meaning 
“shared in common” (Riedel, 1975, p. 31 ff.; 
Mulgan, 1977, pp. 13—17). And according to 
Aristotle again, what men share in common, 
holds them together. A koinonia, in other 
words, was ordinarily understood as an organic 
association expressing a corporate bond. 

Aristotle’s whole/part schematization of so- 
ciety, in other words, was not merely abstruse 
and unrealistic “philosophy.” It gained plausi- 
bility against the background of an everyday 
Greek identification of the polity with total 
society. In the city-state, most spheres of social 
life had political connotations or overtones. 
The Periclean building program alone reminds 
us of the extent to which Greek art was civic 
art. The conventional Olympian religion, at 
least, was a civic religion. Indeed, it was almost 
a self-deification of the polis. As a result, 
impiety was a crime against the state. Law was 
public and largely nonprofessional. The econo- 
my was likewise “submerged” in a surrounding 
nexus of political and military concerns. Weber 
referred to the polis as a “warriors guild” 
(1958, p. 220), thinking of Sparta, no doubt— 
and it is especially true of such cities that even 
sport and gymnastics had a heavily political 
tinge. But there seems to have been nothing 
unusual about the fact that the Athenian 
Alcibiades’ victory in a chariot race at the 
Olympic games was an integral part of his 
political career (Finley and Pleket, 1976, pp. 
104-07). 

The claim here is merely that the city-state, 
as an ideal type, was relatively undifferentiated. 
That it was not completely undifferentiated 
goes without saying. The fact that the Spartans 


33Xenophon, Hellenica, Bk. I, Ch. vii. 


34Nicomachean Ethics, 1129b 17—19. Later, after 
declaring that “friendship holds cities together” 
(1155a 22-23), Aristotle goes so far as to say that 
“among friends there is no need for justice” (1155a 
26—27). 
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had to encourage homosexuality, for example, 
reveals that the family was perceived as a 
distraction from and threat to the intimacy and 
coordination of the hoplite phalanx. And of 
course, the constant reaffirmations of “unity” 
found in Greek political writings testify to the 
divisive force of party factionalism and class 
strife in the ancient city. In any case, the vague 
politicization of most spheres of social life lent 
a degree of everyday plausibility to Aristotle’s 
otherwise obscure philosophical claim that all 
(subordinate) communities are “parts” of the 
political community. It should now be easy to 
see what Aristotle meant by his claim that 
ethics and politics coincide, or that political 
science is the master or “architectonic” science 
and studies everything of human value. Every- 
thing important in the city-state seemed to go 
on within the political sphere. Or in Weber’s 
terms: the “total status” (or essential humani- 
ty) of the citizen was contained inside the 
single system of the polity. As a result, political 
“participation” seems to have had the force of 
a direct moral imperative. It was not justified 
by any detour of Hobbesian calculation on the 
part of discrete individuals who longed for 
security and feared death. It was simply a life 
worth choosing in and for itself.35 

Of course, the common Greek practice of 
enslaving the entire population of conquered 
cities must have been a factor in the everyday 
identification of individual freedom with the 
autonomy of the city. The threat of foreign 
military power must have made palpable the 
dependence of all “parts” on the political 
“whole.” This was the case even in Aristotle’s 
“imperfect” polities. Aristotle, one recalls, clas- 
sified democracy among the “perverse” consti- 
tutions, because it granted the franchise to 
unworthy men. As a consequence, he con- 
sidered the best democracy to be a democracy 


35Many ordinary Greeks, in other words, and not 
just “totalitarian” philosophers, must have reacted 
with astonishment to the contractarian attitude which 
Popper admires in Lycophron (Popper, 1966, Vol. I, 
p. 114 ff.). We can perhaps experience the same sort 
of astonishment by considering the apparent perversi- 
ty of Kant’s claim that marriage is essentially a 
relation of contract and exchange (1922, pp. 91—94). 
Hegel, Athenian at heart, was absolutely outraged at 
this suggestion (1952, p. 58). Institutions like the polis 
and the family, he argued, do not simply protect 
individual rights. Rather, they provide otherwise unat- 
tainable possibilities for self-realization in partnership. 
This explains how, as institutions, they can be said to 
have “moral” content. They are media for creative 
collaboration, not mechanisms for manipulative and 
possessive solitr.de. 
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of farmers, of men whose continuous labor fir 
from the city would surely impede their dail,’ 
participation in collective deliberation and por- 
cy making.3 Yet, the possibility of enslav: - 
ment would have been terrifying enough to 
transform even such hierarchical half-er- 
franchisement of “the many” into somethin: 
resembling total inclusion. 

Hegel once wrote in the margin of his ow: 
copy of the Philosophy of Law (1955, p. 417} 
that “the ancients knew nothing of coi- 
science,’ perhaps thinking of the fact thir 
when Socrates tried to introduce his priva:: 
“voice,” his daemon who had no place in th: 
public cults, Athens expunged him from is 
midst. And indeed the modern distinction, s9 
important to Kant, between morality and legal - 
ty, between inward conviction and outwar 1 
conformity seems to have had little intelligibil.- 
ty for the Greeks (Kant, 1965, p. 19). £3 
Aristotle sees it, in any case, ethics is “out i. 
the world,” is firmly rooted in éthos, in tr? 
customs, traditions and institutions of th: 
political community. An education toward vi.- 
tue is a process of habituation which takcs 
place out in the public domain. You cannc. 
become good by listening to one of Plato s 
lectures on “the Good,” Aristotle warns.3 ‘ 
You must be habituated into the worldi, 
activities of ruling and being ruled in th: 
political sphere. This line of thought, of cours, 
provided yet another justification for viewin 3 
the polis as “prior” to the citizens, and thus fcr 
conceiving of the polity as an all-encompassirz 
whole made out of citizen parts. 


VI 


In his Memorabilia, Xenophon relates a:. 
illuminating conversation about the priority cl 
the polis over the individual which supposedl:’ 
took place between Socrates and his “disciple,” 
the North African voluptuary and sophisi, 
Aristippus. Their exchange begins (as usual: 
with Socrates trying to convince his inter- 
locutor that self-indulgence is logically absurc. 
but soon turns to a more interesting discussio:. 
of the idea that the only life worth living is th: 
bios koinonos, the collaborative life of citizer. 
interaction within a polis. Aristippus, setting ar 
example for the Cyrenaic school which wi 
follow him, repudiates this collectivist ideai, 
The crippling responsibilities of ruling, he ar- 
gues, make it a flimsy disguise for slavery: 


36 Politics, 1318b, 6—16. 
37Nicomachean Ethics 1095a 1—7. 
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For poleis claim to treat their rulers just as I 
claim to treat my servants. I expect my men to 
provide me with necessities in abundance, but 
not to touch any of them; and poleis hold it to 
be the business of the ruler to supply them 
with all manner of good things and to abstain 
from all of them himself.38 


The ignoble constraints of being ruled, he goes 
on to say, are even more unbearable. Political 
participation, viewed with a cool head, is 
always self-incarceration. Freedom, he con- 
cludes, is incompatible with both ruling and 
being ruled, It requires us to take a “middle 
path,” the path of the metic, the alien or 
rootless freeman whose happiness depends on 
his having no citizenship and no assigned place. 
“J do not shut myself up in the four corners of 
a politeia,” Aristippus gravely announces, “but 
am a stranger in every land.”39 

To this outburst and before returning to his 
conventional homilies about virtue being more 
choiceworthy than vice, Socrates pointedly 
answers: yes, political life is difficult; but a life 
without friendship (philia in the special Greek 
sense of a “public virtue” akin to solidarity), 
without partners or allies is more wretched still. 
Watch out Aristippus! The highways are danger- 
ous. Vae soli! Woe to he who goes alone!*9 

I take Aristippus as emblematic for my 
argument in this article for a cluster of reasons, 
all related to the fact that he is a “part” who 
(viciously enough) seems to feel no need to be 
incorporated into the ‘‘whole.” He is Aristotle’s 
apolis, the cityless man said to be either a beast 
or a god.4! Significantly, his aloofness from 
politics does not seem utterly nonsensical to 
modern readers, even though it was obviously 
meant to appear outrageous and perverse in its 
original Athenian context. Indeed, as depicted 
by Xenophon, Aristippus is exceptionally well- 
suited for summarizing our argument thus far 
and for focusing attention on what is at stake in 
the claim that there is a totalitarian potential 
inherent in Greek political thought. Because of 


38Xenophon, Memorabilia, Bk. 2, Ch. 1, 1. 9. 
Aristippus was notorious in antiquity for having been 
the first of Socrates’ disciples to accept payment for 
his teaching services—an innovation which was com- 
monly thought to signal a betrayal of both other- 
worldly philosophy and collaborative politics. See 
“Aristippus” in Diogenes Laertius, Bk. 2, ll. 65—104. 


39Memorabilia, Bk. 2, Ch. 1,1. 13. 


40] will comment below (though only indirectly) 
on the curious similarity between Aristippus and 
Socrates justly stressed by Strauss (1972, pp. 32—39). 


41 politics, 1253a 2. 
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the evasiveness and self-seeking smallness of his 
apolitical turn, for example, Aristippus reveals 
the weakness of Popper’s notion that apolitical 
arguments in ancient Greece were fundamental- 
ly liberal, “humanitarian” and pro-democratic. 
Aristippus also helps us understand that Arendt 
is right in viewing Aristotle’s repudiation of 
cityless life as merely the obverse side of his 
affirmation of freedom, happiness and the 
partnership in the good life. The Aristotelian 
polis was unquestionably meant to widen the 
scope and deepen the significance of human life 
beyond the mechanical satisfaction of biologi- 
cal needs. On the other hand, Xenophon’s 
Aristippus helps us keep clearly in mind the 
colloquial and pervasive Greek identification of 
polity with society. Apolitical action, even in 
Periclean Athens, bore the vague stigma (or 
halo) of being asocial. This of course, is no 
longer the case today. In spite of Arendt’s views 
about the modern privatization of everything, 
the centrifugal and highly differentiated com- 
municative network within which we live and 
act cannot be adequately depicted as a loose 
assemblage of dissociated atoms. Just so, our 
multiple channels of social communication 
make Strauss’ “basic question” (“politics or 
philosophy?’’) seem similarly obsolete. We have 
such a plurality of choices confronting us that 
the simplistic alternative political/apolotical 
(whether “apolitical” is taken in its hedonistic- 
epicurean or in its Socratic-contemplative ver- 
sion) is no longer so overwhelmingly crucial as 
Strauss seems to have believed. In sum: Aristip- 
pus helps us understand that modern liberal 
sympathy for apolitical ideals is based not so 
much on philistinism and superficiality of 
attitude as on a specific set of historical 
transformations—structural changes which even- 
tually made it unrealistic to conceive of West- 
ern societies as civic wholes made out of citizen 
parts. 


vil 


The first institutional development to under- 
mine radically the classical whole/part sche- 
matization of society was the split between 
imperium and sacerdotium which lies at the 
heart of medieval Christendom. Even the con- 
version of Constantine and the declaration of 
Christianity as a state religion did not reverse 
this differentiation, since Christianity (as 
Machiavelli lamented) was not well suited for 
the role of a solidarity-ensuring theologia civilis. 
Behind the imperium/sacerdotium dualism, no 
doubt, we can discern the double heritage of 
Israel and Greece. Judaic culture, one might 
say, was marked by a “totalization” of religion 
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parallel to the “totalization” of politics wit- 
nessed in Greece. It might not be simplifying 
too much to say that one of the most striking 
achievements of Christianity was its successful 
integration of these two seemingly “contradic- 
tory” strands of ancient civilization. This amal- 
gam in turn produced what could well be 
described as one of the “secrets” of political 
rationality in the West: the historical unlikeli- 
hood of a double totalization.42 Throughout 
the Middle Ages people were confronted with 
two distinct and quite incommensurable reali- 
ties: the towering stone castle and the towering 
stone cathedral; Caesar and Christ; sovereignty 
on the one hand and salvation on the other. 
The claim to a kind of universality by both 
politics and religion led, by the end of the fifth 
century, to the Gelasian doctrine of the “two 
swords.” This doctrine eventually became en- 
trenched as the explicit Western alternative to 
Byzantine caesaropapism or the Eastern tenden- 
cy to transform the church into a civil institu- 
tion. The development of anchorite monastic- 
ism might even be understood as a strategy for 
circumventing the danger, which did arise, of 
the Church losing its independence and becom- 
ing a pliant tool of secular authorities (Parsons, 
1971, p. 33). It eventually became common in 
the West to regard any unification of sacred and 
secular authority as a backsliding into paganism 
and perhaps as a ruse of the devil. 

Such incongruity, as the investiture contro- 
versy, the Inquisition, and the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes all show, was no comfortable 
or foolproof solution. Yet it was one of the 
first and most crucial steps toward the clear 
differentiation between the polity and total 
society, toward the proliferation of quasi- 
autonomous social domains which eventually 
made it quite implausible to regard an advanced 
European society as a political whole ‘‘contain- 
ing” individual human parts. Because individu- 
als participated in both realms, in both faith 
and citizenship, they could not be incapsulated 
elements of a single totality. This is why 
Augustine views the human being as a “social” 
but not as a “political” animal.43 In the City of 


42With St. Paul’s decision that entering the Jewish 
community and following Jewish law was no longer 
necessary for a Gentile to become a Christian, Christi- 
anity managed to break its ethnic, territorial and 
political moorings. It became a civitas divina. Thus, it 
could coexist with temporal powers (you could be a 
Christian in both Rome and Athens) while resisting 
integration into political states (Parsons, 1971, pp. 
30—34). 


43The City of God, Bk. 19, Ch. V. It is probably 
worth recalling that Thomas Aquinas too transformed 
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God, of course, politics was assigned a stric iv 
limited role within the general economy of 
individual salvation. But this too was a orc- 
sided view. 

In sum, because of the “temporal disjurc- 
tion” between infinity and finitude, there wes 
no longer any noncontroversial whole of whish 
individuals (as psycho-organic units) could hav? 
been considered the constituent parts. It is this 
development, perhaps even more than increrso 
in scale, which eventually disqualified moden 
society from being eusunoptos (“easily survcy- 
able”) as Aristotle says all good societies m:'si 
be. Modern ideals of individual freedom aad 
spiritual autonomy seem closely related to this 
major shift in the infrastructure of socie.y. 
Located at the intersection of two “au:c- 
nomous” domains, the individual became {to 
adapt a phrase of Simmel) a tertius gaudens.** 
Thus, the “other-wordly” church could protect 
an individual from encroachments by the sta.c, 
while secular authority could defend him or her 
against the growing power of the ecclesiastics. 

With the “bourgeois” differentiation ue- 
tween economy and polity—which started io 
gain real momentum in the eighteenth centu_y, 
but had already sparked the beginnings of 


Aristotle’s zoon politikon into an animal sociaie. 
Summa Theologica Pt. 1, Qu. 96, Art. 4. 


44The “liberal” branch of corporativist theory (and 
I am thinking, for example, of Maitland and Fige’s) 
focused on the group in its status as an intermedie -y 
between the individual and the nation-state. Althouzh 
their main concern was to obviate the tyrannicai 
tendencies of the hypertrophic state, this “‘mediev.)- 
ism,” like the attendant talk of “small religicus 
communities,” has never seemed quite convincing. T 1¢ 
idea of multiple corporations, at any rate, must be 
carefully distinguished from the notion of “‘structurz: 
differentiation” developed by Simmel to character: ze 
the basic pattern of modern Western society. (Besiccs 
Simmel, 1955, see Simmel, 1971.) The point to ma<c 
against the wistful corporatists is that, in moden 
societies, the individual cannot be “redeemed” in ay 
group, in state, church, guild or whatever. The 
“bourgeois rights of man” can be understood as inc 
constitutional correlate of structural developmerts 
which rendered obsolete the whole/part schematiza- 
tion of society by reinforcing human individuality a: 
the intersection of several overlapping contexts 2! 
social communication. None of these contexts com- 
pletely encircles or contains the individuals who esi 
within it, and thus none can be considered an “orgaric 
corporation.” In such a highly differentiated society, 
individuality begins to seem like an “autogeni.”’ 
achievement of single persons who, without any 
socially approved pattern to follow, manage to ine- 
grate their diverse roles into coherent life stories. 
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modern liberalism in the work of John Locke 
and others—this development was powerfully 
reinforced.*5 It became even more obvious that 
the polity could no longer be identified with 
total society, nor could society itself be concep- 
tualized as an organic entity “incorporating” its 
various organs.*® Plato’s and Aristotle’s empha- 
sis on duties instead of rights, so I have been 
arguing, depended on the relatively undifferen- 
tiated character of the Greek social order. Our 
highly differentiated society, by contrast, 
makes Aristippus seem less perverse than Xeno- 
phon intended.47 The ancient question “how 
can we live best?” is no longer susceptible to a 
purely political answer. Unlike Aristotle’s hê 
politike, our political science makes no pre- 
tence of studying everything of human value. 
No one considers “government” (our pale 
replica of politeia) to be coextensive with 
human life. Reasons of scale alone—as well as 
structural differentiation—make it absurd to 
hope that modern society could be constructed 
or “steered” like a conversation. Since politics 
is now often seen as primarily a conjunction of 
electioneering, lobbying and bureaucracy (i.e., 
large-scale housekeeping), it cannot also be 
conceived as a whole, much less as a society- 
encompassing whole, which could give moral 
security and “warmth” to its constituent parts. 


VII 


Modern citizens, as Giambattista Vico had 


45The separation between property ownership and 
military, political and ecclesiastical functions only 
began in the sixteenth century with the “reception” of 
Roman law (Schlatter, 1951). One of the points to 
make here is that the importance of the economy in 
modern society depends directly on social differentia- 
tion, since capitalism could only “take off” after it 
had shed its anchorage in the surrounding social and 
religious nexus (Polanyi, 1957). 


46The modem political arena, in other words, had 
dwindled to the lowly rank of a subsystem among 
subsystems. It has become, in Nietzsche’s words “the 
so-little-as-possible state” (1966, p. 1133). Because of 
this development, human engagement can only be 
partial and incomplete. This point about politics is just 
another example of Max Weber’s more general claim 
that, in modern society, the “total status” of the 
individual is never contained in any single interaction 
context. For this Simmelian argument, see Weber 
(1954, pp. 105 ff.). 


4TEven in antiquity, of course, and especially after 
the battle of Chaeronea in 338, there were those who 
went along with Aristippus’ glorification of the apolis. 
Their rejection of koinonia, however, was often tinged 
with resentment and understandable as a foreshadow- 
ing of Christian inwardness. 
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already noted in the early eighteenth century, 
“have become aliens in their own nations” 
(1968, pp. 378-79). To a society of civic 
déracinés, as I said above, Aristippus’ apolitical 
ideal does not seem entirely unconvincing.*8 
Few of us would be shocked or disappointed to 
hear that we are no longer parts of a political 
whole but rather, say, occupants of the political 
system’s environment, an environment flatter- 
ingly called “the public.°49 In truth, the 
participation thought necessary for producing 
legitimacy in pluralistic-constitutional democra- 
cies usually boils down to suffrage. The act of 
voting, however, is just an occasional or peri- 
odic choice between competing administrative 
functionaries and policy makers by a “public” 
whose life is chiefly and focally outside poli- 
tics, located in other social contexts such as 
science, religion, economy, family, education, 
art, law, and so forth. The rational core of 
modern liberal contractarianism, as a conse- 
quence, did not lie in the unbelieveable idea 
that some pre-social Crusoe could (before learn- 
ing a language and so forth) be articulate about 
his needs and rationally “choose” to enter 
society. It lay rather in the historically fitting 
conviction that an individual who has a com- 
plicated life in various nonpolitical social realms 
can enon avly evaluate different sorts of poli- 
ty. 

In modern society there is no longer any 
question of morally and humanly fulfilling 
participation for the mass of citizens inside the 
political system. As a matter of fact, the right 
not to participate in politics (part of what 
“negative freedom” means) is often viewed as a 
fundamental condition for our being able to 


48indicative of modern civic “uprootedness” is the 
contrast between Aristotle’s and Locke’s reasons for 
condemning suicide. For Aristotle, suicide is wrong 
because it betrays the community; for Locke it is 
wrong because an individual’s survival is “God’s 
property” and hence not to be tampered with (Wico- 
machean Ethics, 1138a 5—14; Second Treatise of 
Government, Ch. 2, Sec. 6). Of course, the classical 
study of suicide and the difficulty of dealing with it 
on the basis of the Protestant “ontology of privacy” is 
Durkheim (1951). 


49For one of his many attempts to replace the old 
whole/part schema with a system/environment model 
for the study of society, see Luhmann (1965). 


5°Vestigal Aristotelianism may have contributed to 
a peculiar lack of clarity in early formulations of 
contract theory. Even that arch anti-Aristotelian 
Hobbes suggests that the dissolution of government 
cannot be distinguished from the dissolution of 
society, thereby in one sense perpertuating the ancient 
identification of the polity with total society. 
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live with some degree of happiness and dignity. 
At least this is what lends credibility to 
Nietzsche’s claim, so shockingly unlike Ari- 
stotle’s, that politics is “a field of work for the 
puniér heads” (1966, p. 1133). The un-Greek- 
ness of such influential and compelling rein- 
terpretations of political participation seems 
unmistakable. No one can “realize”? him- or 
herself through mass ballot voting. As a result, 
the ancient ideal of a “full-time voter” sounds 
either silly or sinister to modern ears (Parsons, 
1971, p. 105). Such a recognition, needless to 
say, does not require us to celebrate “‘voter 
apathy” as a sure sign of health in a democracy. 
The consequences of varying degrees of popular 
participation in political decision making can- 
not be safely evaluated in general and in 
advance. What the foregoing analysis can help 
us do, however, is to distinguish clearly, as 
Benjamin Constant did a century and a half ago 
(1861, pp. 558-60), between the specific and 
pre-channeled influence we want to exert on 
governmental policy and the much more exor- 
bitant Graeco-totalitarian demand that citizens 
achieve their total or essential status within the 
political sphere. 


IX 


In summary and conclusion: the basic princi- 
ples of Greek political theory were inextricably 
coupled to a series of auxiliary claims, most 
notably to the empirical premise that society 
can be adequately grasped as a “whole” made 
out of “parts.” This premise, in turn, was 
rendered plausible by the relatively undifferen- 
tiated character of the Greek city-state, where 
art was largely civic art, religion was civic 
religion and so forth. With the increase in social 
differentiation accompanying first the rise of 
Christianity and eventually the emergence of 
“bourgeois” capitalism, the whole/part sche- 
matization of society became definitively 
anachronistic. As a direct result, the basic moral 
claims found in the political writings of Plato 
and Aristotle (such as the emphasis on duties 
instead of rights and the subordination of the 
individual to a single overarching community) 

_ lost their initial core of rationality. Thus, liberal 
“forgetfulness” (not ignorance!) of Greece—or 
so I want to claim against Arendt and Strauss— 
is partly justified by the immense increase in 
structural differentiation characterizing modern 
society. The same transformation—and here I 
part company with Popper as well—helps ex- 
plain how the originally convincing principles 
of the moral polis came to be enlisted in 
ideological support of what Mill aptly called the 
moral police. 


Aristippus in and out of Athens 
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On the Proper Use of Ancient Political Philosophy: 
A Comment on Stephen Taylor Holmes’s 
“Aristippus in and out of Athens” 


JAMES H. NICHOLS, JR. 
New School for Social Research 


I 


The central concern of Stephen Holmes’ 
article is neither with theories that seek to 
describe contemporary society, nor with the 
teachings of ancient Greek political philosophy, 
but with the relation between Greek political 
philosophy and contemporary society. Two 
strands of thought run through the article’s 
argument. On the one hand, modern society has 
become so obviously different in so many ways 
from the Greek polis that the conceptions of 
Greek thought should be discarded as timeworn 
and obsolete. In accordance with this view, Leo 
Strauss’ arguments for the serious reconsidera- 
tion of the ancient philosophic understanding 
are lightly dismissed as “amusing claims,” 
“rather pointless” questions (however ‘‘solemn- 
ly” asked), and mere calls to remember ‘‘an- 
cestral pieties” (Holmes, 1978, pp. 116-17). On 
the other hand, the appeal of Greek political 
philosophy today is dangerously powerful and 
tends to produce the evil consequences of 
totalitarianism. So great is the allure of Greek 
political thought, says Holmes, that Hannah 
Arendt, author of the most profound book on 
the origins of totalitarianism, failed to see how 
her “piety toward Greece” might increase the 
danger of what she cared most deeply to avoid 
(p. 117). 

How, one wonders, can obviously obsolete 
thought have so powerful an allure for serious 
thinkers? One answer to this question might be 
that the obsoleteness of Greek conceptions is 
not obvious, but needs to be revealed by 
Holmes’ analysis. This answer, however, cannot 
suffice, for virtually every literate political 
scientist is aware of the massive differences 
between the Greek polis and our contemporary 
societies, which produce the obsoleteness of 
Greek thought as Holmes understands it. Even 
Leo Strauss, who is alleged to be singularly 
neglectful of social structure, states with com- 
plete clarity the immediate inapplicability of 
Greek principles: 


We cannot reasonably expect that a fresh 
understanding of classical political philosophy 
will supply us with recipes for today’s use. For 
the relative success of modern political philo- 


sophy has brought into being a kind of socicty 
wholly unknown to the classics, a kind of 
society to which the classical principles as 
stated and elaborated by the classics are not 
immediately applicable. Only we living today 
can possibly find a solution to the problems of 
today. But an adequate understanding of the 
principles as elaborated by the classics may be 
the indispensable starting point for an adequate 
analysis, to be achieved by us, of present-day 
society in its peculiar character, and for the 
wise application, to be achieved by us, of these 
principles to our tasks (Strauss, 1964, p. 11). 


Another answer to the question could be tha 
Greek political philosophy discovered and ar- 
ticulated the fundamental problems of politicz 
life with unsurpassed concreteness, clarity, anc 
depth. Needless to say, Holmes rejects thi: 
answer. Without explaining the perennial ir- 
terest in Greek philosophy, he encourages us tc 
practice “‘liberal ‘forgetfulness’ toward Greece’ 
(pp. 117, 127), as if the “diffuse rancor agains. 
modernity” (p. 117)—and who knows wha. 
other problems of modern times as well—woul: 
disappear if only we could get rid of tha. 
troublesome remembrance of the polis trans- 
mitted by Greek political philosophy. 

I have quoted Strauss’ statement on th: 
relation of classical political philosophy tc 
modern society at greater length than Holme. 
does in his footnote 9 (p. 117), because i 
concisely distinguishes three levels of poiitice 
thought: philosophic principles, analysis of : 
given society, and immediately applicable pre- 
scriptions for political action. For brevity o` 
expression, let us simply distinguish the level o` 
fundamental philosophic principles from thi 
level of description of the present and prescrip- 
tion for action. Political philosophy itself (enc 
not only Greek political philosophy) stands o: 
falis with this distinction. The claim of politica 
philosophy is that the fullest possible under 
standing of any given society and the mos’ 
reasonable possible prescriptions for action car 
be found only in the light of fundamenta 
philosophic principles, developed on the basi- 
of a comprehensive inquiry into human nature, 
human needs, and the means by which thi 
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political community can most fully satisfy 
those needs. Only philosophical reasoning can 
lead one beyond the limited opinions dominant 
in one’s time and circumstances to the capacity 
for independent judgment of superior truth. 

Holmes fails either to make this distinction 
or to argue that it cannot be made, This failure 
vitiates the point of the whole article. If 
fundamental principles of political philosophy 
are indefensible as a distinct level of thought, 
Greek political philosophy, which obviously is 
neither an analysis of contemporary society nor 
a set of immediately applicable prescriptions, 
would be patently obsolete, and this article 
would be unnecessary. If, on the other hand, 
this distinction is defensible, the argument of 
Holmes’ article misses its target; relying simply 
on differences between contemporary society 
and the Greek polis, it does not address the 
issue of the adequacy of the fundamental 
principles of Greek political philosophy on the 
level on which they are presented. 


Ik 


Turning to Holmes’ argument that a totali- 
tarian potential inheres in Platonic and 
Aristotelian principles, one is first faced with 
the question, to whom is this argument ad- 
dressed? Since Holmes sensibly differs from 
Karl Popper in not discerning ‘‘totalitarianism 
in the texts of the Republic, the Laws and the 
Politics,” he concedes that the danger arises 
only from “the imprudent importation of 
doctrines there espoused into the context ofa 
highly differentiated modern society” (p. 118). 
I infer from this that his warning is not 
addressed to serious students of ancient poli- 
tical philosophy, since Aristotle, for example, 
teaches nothing if not sober prudence and 
moderation in politics. Indeed, I think one can 
safely rely on almost all political scientists to 
have sufficient prudence not to be carried to 
totalitarian excesses by an immoderate desire 
immediately to apply ancient Greek principles 
to modern society. Perhaps Holmes’ argument, 
then, is directed to our politicians and political- 
ly influential intellectuals. But apart from the 
unlikelihood of their turning to an American 
Political Science Review article for guidance, 
surely one would be hard put to find any 
evidence of their being under the sway of the 
enticing premises of Greek political thinking. 

Holmes asserts that the relation between 
Greek political theory and modern totalitarian- 
ism is an “old and vexing question” (p. 118), a 
“difficult and constantly recurring problem” 
(p. 115). He presents no evidence, however, to 
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confirm the hypothesis that the study of 
classical political philosophy has led anyone 
toward totalitarianism, or that it is on “an 
anachronistic nostalgia for the integrated and 
heavily politicized life of the Greek city-state” 
(p. 117) that totalitarianism relies for ideologi- 
cal legitimation. Quite to the contrary, the 
goals by which modern totalitarianism seeks to 
justify itself are of a specifically modern sort, 
altogether opposed to the teachings of ancient 
political philosophy. Let us take Marxism- 
Leninism as the most important contemporary 
example. The creation of a realm of complete 
freedom through the total overcoming of neces- 
sity, including what earlier thinkers considered 
natural limits; the ultimate abolition of politics 
as it has existed hitherto; above all, the defini- 
tive solution of all human problems after the 
final historical revolution—what could be fur- 
ther removed from Aristotle’s conception of 
the good political community than these be- 
liefs? And what could be more alien to the 
spirit of sober moderation that characterizes 
Aristotle’s whole teaching than hope for a 
radically different future such as to justify 
brutal and murderous means. directed to its 
attainment? 

Holmes fears that the Greek idea of politics, 
in modern times, “only serves to overlegitimate 
a technically efficient bureaucratic agency with 
police powers” and “makes it nearly impossible 
to understand why citizens might want to resist 
the coercive encroachments of a hypertrophic 
state” (p: 113, n. 1). These are flimsy grounds 
for arousing a Greek political philosophy 
scare. No one familiar with this philosophy is 
likely to confuse bureaucratic encroachments 
with political action as presented by Aristotle. 
Thomas Hobbes, an opponent of this philoso- 
phy who knew his enemy well, attacked it fora 
reason diametrically opposed to Holmes’: “By 
reading of these Greek, and Latine Authors, 
men from their childhood have gotten a habit 
(under a false shew of Liberty) of favoring 
tumults, and of licentious controlling the ac- 
tions of their Soveraigns; and again of control- 
ling those controllers, with the effusion of so 
much blood; as I think I may truly say, there 
was never any thing so deerly bought, as these 
Western parts have bought the learning of the 
Greek and Latin tongues” (Hobbes, 1968, pp. 
267-68). Stated with a non-Hobbesian intent: 
Greek political philosophy has been a perennial 
source of resistance to despotism. It remains to 
be seen whether the sort of normative philoso- 
phy apparently envisaged by Holmes, one 
whose purview is limited to what some theory 
of social evolution consecrates, can provide a 
solid basis for the defense of freedom. 
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Ill 


Ancient political philosophy consists above 
all in complicated, profound, nuanced inquiries 
into the character and requirements of the 
political community and their relation to hu- 
man happiness. To support his thesis, Holmes 
extracts simple dogmatic statements from the 
contexts that give them their full meaning. 
Thus he can say that “Plato, it cannot be 
denied, was an enthusiast of political participa- 
tion” (p. 118), even though Plato’s Socrates 
says of the best men: 


They have seen sufficiently the madness of the 
many, and that no one who minds the business 
of the cities does anything healthy, to say it in 
a word, and that there is no ally with whom 
one could go to the aid of justice and be 
preserved. Rather—just like a human being who 
has fallen in with wild beasts and is neither 
willing to join them in doing injustice nor 
sufficient as one man to resist all the savage 
animals—one would perish before he has been 
of any use to city or friends and be of no profit 
to himself or others. Taking all this into the 
calculation, he keeps quiet and minds his own 
business—as a man in a storm, when dust and 
tain are blown about by the wind, stands aside 
under a little wall. Seeing others filled full of 
lawlessness, he is content if somehow he him- 
self can live his life here pure of injustice and 
unholy deeds, and take his leave from it 
praciously and cheerfully with fair hope (Re- 
public, VI, 496 c 7—e 2). 
This point is not a side issue, for the relation of 
the philosopher to the polis—explored in depth 
by both Plato and Aristotle—is crucial to the 
question of the degree to which politics can 
achieve the fullest human happiness and hence 
to the question of the true status of the polis. 
The limits of a brief comment keep me from 
discussing many, let alone all, instances of what 
I take to be misleading simplifications of 
ancient thought contained in this article. In- 
stead, I shall examine one Greek conception to 
which Holmes attributes central importance: 
that the political community is a whole, whose 
parts are the citizens. To this conception, 
Holmes makes his two basic objections: that it 
is clearly obsolete as a description of modern 
society, and that the attempt to think about 
modern society in its light has totalitarian 
consequences, I shall argue that fuller reflection 
on this Greek conception refutes both objec- 
tions. 


1Holmes’ own footnote 14 (p. 118) admits that his 
statement needs qualification; this does not, however, 
lead him to modify his simplistic assertions. 


Comment 13: 


Holmes argues that the social differentiatio. 
of modern society, with the existence of manv 
quasi-antonomous interaction contexts or char- 
nels of social communication, has caused th: 
modern political arena to dwindle “to the low] 7 
rank of a subsystem among subsystems” (p. 
126, n. 46), so that the political community 
can no longer be reasonably thought of as 3 
whole composed of citizen parts. To assign + 
merely equal rank to the political ignores th? 
most necessary function of any political sc- 
ciety, which is defense. In wartime, or whe1 
danger of war threatens, the wholeness of 1 
political community asserts itself most powe:- 
fully. Those engaged in defending their countrv 
characteristically understand their action ani 
sacrifice as directed to defending certain po: - 
tical and moral values and a certain way of life. 
Modern liberal societies do indeed leave mary 
aspects of social life quasi-autonomous, bit 
their quasi-autonomy is permitted and su7- 
ported by political decisions, made in ths 
context of a certain kind of political regime: a 
liberal democracy. A different regime—for e- 
ample that of the Soviet Union—rests 01 
different moral and political values, aims at a 
different way of life, has consequently differert 
contexts of social interaction, and is therefor: 
quite a different whole. According to Plato and 
Aristotle, it is principally the regime (politei) 
that orders the political community and makcts 
it a whole, and each regime tends to fostcr 
certain human types and a certain way of life. 

Plato identified democracy as one suci 
regime, which is characterized first of all by i-s 
honoring of freedom. Because of this freedorr, 
one way of life is not univocally imposed bv 
society; indeed, democracy is the most varis- 
gated regime, and one can find all types ci 
people in it. Predominant in its way of lift, 
however, is an attachment to freedom, a lack cf 
compulsion to rule or be ruled, an equrci 
openness to all kinds of desires and activitics 
(Republic, IX, 557 b—563 d). With Plato’s vivid 
caricature of democracy, compare Holmes’ 
statements on the way of life in modern societ / 
in footnote 50 (p. 126): the rights of man and 
their structural correlates reinforced “hume. 
individuality at the intersection of several ove:- 
lapping contexts of social communication. ... 
In such a highly differentiated society, individ: - 
ality begins to seem like an ‘autogenic’ achieve- 
ment of single persons who, without any 
socially approved pattern to follow, manage 19 
integrate their diverse roles into coherent lire 
stories.” Despite vast differences in social struc- 
tures and many other things, the similarity :3 
amazing. Though different in massive respects, 
modern liberal democracy and the democratic 
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regime depicted by Plato foster fundamentally 
the same values and way of life. From this I 
conclude that the conception of political soci- 
ety as a whole, made whole chiefly by its 
regime, is not clearly obsolete. 

Holmes takes the example of Aristippus as 
emblematic for his whole argument: whereas 
the apoliticism of Aristippus appears out- 
rageous and perverse in the context of an 
ancient polis, apolitical ideals in the context of 
modern liberal society seem perfectly accept- 
able (p. 124). In arguing against Aristippus, 
Socrates does not appeal merely to the conven- 
tional opinions of his day—after all, from the 
standpoint of such opinions Socrates himself 
appeared outrageous and perverse.” Socrates’ 
deeper point is that Aristippus has a superficial 
view of his relation to the political. Their 
conversation makes clear that Aristippus knows 
how to discipline his slaves; his possession of 
slaves highlights the dependency of his way of 
life on political institutions; Aristippus has not 
thought through the character and significance 
of his dependency on the polis (Xenophon, 
Memorabilia, II, 1, 16—17; see Strauss, 1972, 
pp. 34—35). Apolitical thinking in con- 
temporary liberal society suffers from the same 
defect of superficiality; it fails to recognize the 
ultimate dependency of individual freedoms 
(and of the quasi-autonomy of social interac- 
tion contexts) on the political regime of liberal 
democracy. Fundamental moral and political 
convictions, together with political institutions 
appropriate to them, constitute this regime 
which makes liberal political society a whole; a 
centerless plurality of quasi-autonomous social 
communications channels could not long en- 
dure without such a regime. 

Does this conception of political society as a 
whole tend toward totalitarianism? What I have 
said so far about the conception of the regime 
as making society a whole has no such tenden- 
cy. Holmes’ fear in this regard seems rather to 
stem from what Plato and Aristotle say about 
the best regime. Aristotle, for example, argues 
that the highest goal of the best polis is the full 
happiness of its citizens, and that this polis 
must therefore aim at forming citizens of the 
most complete virtue or excellence possible 
(not, for example, merely courageous citizens 
who have only this one part of virtue). If this 
were all one knew of Aristotle’s teaching, one 
could imagine its leading an enthusiastic person 
wholly without experience of politics to con- 
ceive the mad project of transforming all 


2Holmes himself indicates this in footnote 44 (p. 
125), but without thinking through its implications. 
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members of a modern liberal democracy into 
fully virtuous citizens; if such a person per 
impossibile acquired great political power, I 
suppose that person would do great harm, 
which might include totalitarian measures. 
.Aristotle’s presentation of the best regime, 
however, is a necessary completion of his whole 
political science; it is not a prescription for rash 
actions in the wrong circumstances. 

Aristotle acknowledges that the best regime 
does not exist: “It is true that, in most states, 
most of the laws are only a promiscuous heap 
of legislation; but we have to confess that 
where they are directed, in any degree, to a 
single object, that object is always conquest” 
(Politics, 1324b 5—8). Furthermore, the possi- 
bility of successfully instituting the best legisla- 
tion presupposes that all the best conditions— 
geographical, climatological, and human—be al- 
ready given by chance; one can only pray for 
them (1332a 28—32). The best regime will very 
rarely if ever be possible. Accordingly, Aristotle 
presents another, inferior regime—the polity or 
mixed regime—as the best of which most states 
will ever be capable. This regime aims at a much 
more ordinary level of virtue in its citizens; a 
certain military virtue (1279a 39—b 5), fairness 
and moderation, and law-abidingness (1295a 
25—1296a 22). But a particular regime can 
succeed in a political community only if exist- 
ing circumstances (such as the existing balance 
of social forces) are suitable; for instance, the 
mixed polity is appropriate only for a society 
with a sufficiently large middle class. Therefore 
even this regime is often impossible; according: 
to Aristotle, “Nowadays, when states have 
become still larger, we may almost say that it is 
hardly even possible for any other form of 
politeia [than democracy] to exist’? (1286b 
20—23). According to Aristotle’s teaching, one 
needs a clear conception of the simply best 
regime in order to make the soundest possible 
judgments concerning the broad range of better 
and worse actual political societies and their 
regimes. Political action must be guided by 
prudent deliberation on all the politically rele- 
vant circumstances; in practically all cases this 
entails the setting of goals that are much lower 
than those of the best regime, and in all cases 
this requires prudent adaptation of political 
measures to existing circumstances. The sober 
moderation taught by Aristotle could give no 
encouragement to tyranny in ancient Greece 
and can give none to totalitarian excesses 
today. 


IV 


What I find ultimately most unsatisfactory 
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about Holmes’ article is the view of normative 
political thinking that underlies his whole mode 
of arguing. His fundamental assertion, that 
social evolution has rendered Greek principles 
of political philosophy obsolete and irrational, 
depends on a subordination of philosophical 
reasoning to historical process. Unless one can 
then establish, as Hegel tried to do, a complete 
philosophy of history such as to provide ration- 
al assurance that the historical process is ra- 
tional and progressive, one abandons the very 
possibility of political philosophy. That is, one 
surrenders the autonomy of reasoning about 
the fundamental questions with which political 
philosophy has been concerned; one restricts 
the scope of normative reasoning to what 
happens to prevail at a given time in the flux of 
historical evolution. I think that Holmes is 
aware of these consequences. He allows that 
“verbally, of course, it is possible to defend the 
‘timeless validity’ of the works of Plato and 
Aristotle” (p. 113); but goes on to assert that 
these ancient ideas must be discarded if they 
cannot be directly applied to modern society. 
Timelessly valid ideas, however defensible in 
verbal argument, are refuted by the course of 
historical development; philosophical reasoning 
is overthrown, 

It is this subjection of normative reasoning 
to historical process, rather than ancient Greek 
principles, that runs the risk of tending toward 
totalitarianism. At a time when liberal democra- 
cies may seem relatively strong, one might 
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entertain the comforting thought that the 
abandonment of fundamental philosophic indv- 
pendence will only lend support to rather goci 
existing circumstances, by discouraging us froi1 
disquieting reflections on political alternatives 
that are perhaps superior. But a grave dang: r 
lies hidden in thus mortgaging one’s indepei.- 
dence of philosophic thought to the uncertain 
future, for who knows what fearful or co. 
temptible human arrangements may not te 


brought forth and favored by the unpredictab e 


processes of historical change? It is for ths 
reason, and not from some irrational nostalg.2 
for the Greek polis, that profound thinkers cr 
our century have proposed the serious reco. ~ 
sideration of ancient political philosophy. 
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A Reply to Nichols 


STEPHEN TAYLOR HOLMES 
Harvard University 


James Nichols’ comment, as I understand it, 
consists of six interrelated objections. Two of 
them appear mutually inconsistent, since 
Nichols seems to maintain both 


(1) that an account of the long-acknowledged l 


dissimilarity between modern society and 
the ancient city which relies primarily on 
the concept “‘structural differentiation” is 
trivially true and does not require stating 
(Nichols, 1979, p. 129), 


as well as 


(2) that the same account is most certainly 
false because the modern polity can still be 
adequately described as a “whole” made 
out of “parts” (p. 131). 


In addition to making these two incompatible 
assertions, Nichols also alleges 


(3) that theoretical proposals which encourage 
cooperation between political philosophy 
and political sociology are not only 
inherently futile, but also compromise the 
“autonomy” of philosophy and thus make 
it impossible to give a principled defense of 
freedom (pp. 13 0, 131, 133); 


(4) that Aristotle’s unrivaled “sobriety” as well 
as his explicit warnings against attempts to 
realize “man’s essence” in the wrong 
contexts, make it highly objectionable to 
interpret his theory of the polis as in any 
way progenitive of the ideology of the total 
state (pp. 130, 132); 


(5) that no evidence is presented to show that 
the “critique” of bourgeois society on the 
basis of pre-bourgeois ideals has ever 
contributed to the legitimation of modern 
tyranny (p. 130); 


and finally, 


(6) that it is possible to perceive a distorted 
echo of ancient liberty within totalitarian 
movements only by underestimating the 
decisive importance for the ancients of the 
contemplative life, the life reserved for that 
tiny handful of “the best men,” who (too 
good for this world) expect next to nothing 
from politics and huddle “under a little 
wall” (p. 131). 


While these claims are not all equally arbitrary, 
none of them seems particularly weighty or 


convincing. Taken in conjunction, as I will now 
try to show, they reveal Nichols’ failure to 
understand what is at stake in my argument. 

Objection One. Nichols’ gentle irony about 
the “obviousness” of the structural dissimilarity 
between modern society and the ancient city 
has a strategic function. It is meant to conceal 
the essentially controversial character of all 
general accounts of this dissimilarity. This, in 
tum, allows Nichols to play down the 
insufficiency of stating that ancient political 
principles are not immediately applicable to 
modern society. Contrary to what he suggests, 
it is necessary to supplement this sort of 
conventional recognition by analyzing why 
(and to what extent) these principles have 
become inapplicable. 

Objection Two. When he turns from irony to 
argument, in fact, Nichols admits the disputable 
and hence nontrivial character of my analysis 
(p. 131). He counters the suggestion that the 
structural differentiation of society has under- 
mined the descriptive adequacy of Aristotle’s 
whole/part schematization of the polity with 
the empirical claim that modern states can still 
be successfully analyzed as “wholes” made out 
of “parts.” Although it is heartening to see 
Nichols make an empirical claim, it is disap- 
pointing that he makes such an implausible one. 

The complicated interdependence between 
the polity and other sectors of modern society! 
does nothing to justify the wildly anachronistic 
notion that the political sphere can still be 
aptly depicted as a “totality” which contains 
individuals as subordinate “elements.” To 
understand what is involved in the whole/part 
schema, it is helpful to recall Aristotle’s striking 
comparison between the city and a chorus 
(Politics, 1276b 1—6). If a chorus switches 
“regime,” so says Aristotle, if it changes from a 


10f course, there is nothing in the classical concept 
of social differentiation to suggest that society could 
“long endure” (p. 132) without the polity, since 
independence and interdependence are always said to 
increase simultaneously (Durkheim, 1964, pp. 37 ff. 
and Simmel, 1978, pp. 295 ff.). Just so, Nichols’ 
assertion (p. 132) that I conceive the political system 
as “equal” to all other sectors of society is arbitrary 
and based on nothing in the text. 
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tragic to a comic chorus, then (even if the 
individual singers remain the same) the group as 
a whole is utterly transformed. Applied to the 
city, this means that politics is such an 
overriding and dominant factor that it is 
essentially meaningless to distinguish between 
society as a whole and the political regime. 

In order to convince Nichols that he cannot 
possibly mean to “apply” these ideas to 
modern politics, it should suffice to point out 
that in attempting to do so he would have to 
deny the descriptive correctness of the 
state/society distinction. As an example, one 
might consider the fact that both Spain and 
Greece have recently acquired different regimes 
(rather than having merely experienced 
turnovers of personnel). But would anyone 
want to claim that they are now different 
societies in the totalizing Aristotelian sense? 

Contrary to what Nichols suggests, moreover, 
there is a vast difference between the ways in 
which a constitutional-pluralist regime and a 
totalitarian regime characterize or influence 
their respective societies. One of the basic ideas 
of the bourgeois-liberal tradition is that 
individual liberty depends upon the successful 
functioning of society, on the capacity of 
various nonpolitical institutions to create those 
possibilities or “communication chances” 
which are the preconditions for freedom or 
meaningful choice. Unlike Aristotle’s politeia, 
the Rechtsstaat was never meant to create 
these possibilities, but merely to help protect 
them once they had been created within diverse 
sectors of society. Thus a constitutional regime 
“characterizes” its society precisely by being 
self-limiting. Those who succeed in multiparty 
politics, for example, are constrained to 
recognize that there are many things beyond 
politics. This is why the modern polity cannot 
be adequately conceived either as a “whole” 
encapsulating its subordinate “‘parts,? or (to 
follow Nichols’ reformulation) as a command 
center or Archimedean point which ‘‘orders” 
society (p. 131) and makes it cohere. The fact 
that total regimes are often represented as the 
ordering “centers” of their societies, on the 
other hand, may well be the symptom of a 
deplorable morbus Graecus. But it certainly 
does not support the idea that the whole/part 
schema is generally applicable to modern 
political systems. 

As an aside meant to clinch his case, Nichols 
adds that modern states must be “wholes” 
made out of “parts” in order to go to war (p. 
131). He is right, of course, if he means to say 
that nineteenth-century liberals such as 
Constant were overly optimistic in their 
conviction that international social 
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systems—especially commerce aid 
science—would undermine patriotic solidar ty 
to the extent of making impossible arme¢ 
conflict between national political units. “e 
doubt about it, political decisions leading tc 
war between territorial nation-states hive 
successfully disrupted various worldw:ce 
channels of social communication. But the very 
fact that disruption has been involved, shcws 
how gratuitous it would be to affirm :he 
all-englobing nature of politics on the grourcs 
that the calamity of war (in contrast to peac? i 
brings out the “essence” of society.? 

Objection Three. Nichols is convinced, © er 
without looking, that all fundamental politica 
principles can be made fully intelligible oy 
philosophical commentaries on immuta’ ie 
human nature. Unfortunately, the fundamen ‘ai 
principles of modern liberalism (the bourgesis 
“rights of man”) cannot be made fuily 
intelligible without explicit reference to ‘re 
highly differentiated institutional order of 
modern “bourgeois” society. Bourgeois rights 
are valued neither because they mysteriously 
“inhere” in transhistorical natura humana vroi 
because they “reflect” our innermost esser ze. 
but rather because they help solve a specific 
social problem: they make a Significun. 
contribution to maintaining and protect.ng 
social differentiation. (This point is brilliantiy 
argued in Luhmann, 1965.) That is to sjy, 
modern constitutional rights help ward off .he 
novel threat of “‘dedifferentiation’” posed by 
the expansionistic or “imperialistic”? tendencics 
of the modern political sphere, the danger t 1a: 
political authorities will cancel the newiy 
achieved autonomy of multiple channels o” 
social communication such as religion enc 
economy.? In other words, what is protec ec 


2For the classic statement of the idea that war 
brings out the “essence” of society, see Schn-i:t 
(1976). 


3The ancient claim that the sovereign is legibus 
solutus seems to have become a conspicuous menace 
precisely when the “state” shed the moderai ng 
influence of diffuse moral, religious and fami ial 
constraints characterizing the _ previcus 
“embeddedness” of political authority in a relativ :ly 
undifferentiated feudal order. Thus, as Eisenstadt ves 
argued, the threat of dedifferentiation is cr 
consequence of differentiation itself: “The grow ng 
differentiation and increasing interdependence among 
various more autonomous and diversified institutional 
spheres increases the probability that one sphere vl! 
attempt to dominate the others coercively, by 
restricting their tendencies toward autonomy. This 
probability is especially strong with respect to he 
political and religious . . . spheres, because those 
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by bourgeois rights is neither the “‘pre-social 
individual” nor “indestructible human nature” 
but rather a relatively fragile communicative 
order. As a consequence, these rights cannot be 
adequately understood within the conceptual 
universe of Greek political theory, no matter to 
what extremes ancient philosophers may have 
pursued their “ahistoricism.” According to this 
argument, of course, the striking dissimilarity 
between the fundamental principles of ancient 
and modern political thought has nothing to do 
with any modern pretence to superiority over 
the ancients. Instead, it stems from the fact 
(does Nichols deny it?) that the relatively 
undifferentiated character of the ancient city 
would have made it absurd to conceive the 
polity as an expansionistic “subsystem” which 
needed to be obstructed from eroding the 
differentiation of society, that is to say, from 
repoliticizing religion, economy, art, law, sport 
and so forth.4 

To understand why Nichols finds all 
cooperation between normative political 
philosophy and descriptive social theory so 
distasteful, it is necessary to attend to his 
weakness for melodramatic disjunctions: 
foundationalism or nihilism; the tribunal of 
reason or the “flux” of history; ancient 
moderation or modern hubris; certainty or 
directionlessness; pure philosophy or no 
philosophy. Because he accepts the inevitability 
of such theatrical choices, Nichols is forced to 
cast anyone skeptical about .a (non-vague) 
human nature into the disreputable role of an 
unhinged fanatic. That this is an unearned 
triumph is the least that might be said. 


spheres are especially prone to ‘totalistic’ 
orientations” (Eisenstadt, 1964, p. 381). Similarly, 
one could view the inherently expansionist character 
of the capitalist economy (which also followed upon 
its “emancipation” from the surrounding social nexus) 
as a menace to the autonomy of other contexts of 
interaction. Unemployment compensation, interpreted 
in the light of this idea, would have the exemplary 
value of social justice because it contributes, for 
example, to the maintenance of a differentiation 
between economic and family life. It helps prohibit 
every fluctuation of the economy from penetrating 
and thereby devastating an individual’s life outside the 
workplace. 


4] therefore cannot agree with Nichols that Plato 
presents a “vivid caricature” (p. 131) of modem 
liberal democracy (though he may have ridiculed all 
forms of ancient democracy), because Plato did not 
contemplate a “way of life” based on the specifically 
modern form of non-identity between polity and 
society. 
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Pure or anti-sociological philosophy cannot 
explain freedom, because freedom is freedom in 
society and not freedom from society. Just so, 
pure or ahistorical “norms” cannot provide a 
“solid basis for the defense of freedom” (p. 
131). If all institutions collapsed and the 
possibility of organized political action were 
totally undermined, then the defense of freedom 
would be (regrettably) hopeless. Indeed, it is a 
quite banal insight that neither reciting homilies 
about human nature nor admiring Aristotle’s 
sobriety would rescue such a desperate 
situation. Nichols knows this. It is only his 
prior commitment to “either/or reasoning” 
which prevents him from admitting how deeply 
normative principles and describable social 
structures are implicated in one another. But it 
is precisely this co-implication which explains 
the contribution which empirically oriented 
social theory can make to political partisanship. 
It is surely relevant here that ideologues of the 
total state often have more difficulty dealing 
with historical facts (such as how capitalism 
actually kas developed) than with our purified 
principles, appeals to eternal human nature or 
moralizing autos-da-fe. 

Objection Four. The entire structure of my 
argument was based on the premise that 
totalitarian autocracy is a specifically modern 
development (having to do with the coercive 
endeavor to “dedifferentiate” highly 
differentiated societies). Thus it is quite 
obscure why Nichols believes himself to be 
arguing against me when he informs us that 
Aristotle was a moderate man (pp. 130 and 
133). Such an assertion is conspicuously 
irrelevant to the idea (explicitly formulated 
by Benjamin Constant) that the drastic 
structural transformations accompanying the 
modernization ‘of Europe have created a novel 
rhetorical opportunity: the possibility of 
defending tyranny in the name of freedom and 
democracy. In fact, to prove that anachronistic 
Aristotelianism could never, in principle, play a 
role in legitimating tyrannous regimes, Nichols 
would have to make the textually 
unsupportable claim that Aristotle’s “sobriety” 
prevented him from identifying the polity with 
total society. 

Objection Five. Conscious that numerous 
modern liberals (such as Madison, Mill and even 
Constant) have explicitly acknowledged their 
partial debt to the political traditions of 
antiquity, Nichols is disturbed by my failure to 
provide equally specific historical evidence that 
modern appeals to the res publica conception 
of politics have also contributed to the 
philosophical legitimation of “total” regimes. 
Constant, of course, used the Abbé de Mably as 
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his prime example of how “modern imitators of 
ancient republics” could try to justify tyranny 
in the name of freedom (Constant, 1957, pp. 
1014—18). I, in turn, will limit myself to a brief 
and necessarily anecdotal remark about 
Giovanni Gentile, probably the most brilliant of 
the Italian intellectuals associated with fascism. 
It is wholly characteristic of Gentile’s political 
thinking that he explains the original appeal of 
fascism in the following way.5 Upon 
demobilization, he recounts, the Italian soldiers 
who had fought in the First World War returned 
home, still in uniform, “their eyes glistening” 
from the memory of camaraderie and 
tisorgimento patriotism among the troops. 
What a shock they received when they returned 
to discover a “new” Italy, industrialized by the 
war effort, where economic competition and 
impersonal-instrumental relations had nearly 
quenched the old communal “feel” of society. 
So, Gentile continues, there was nothing more 
natural than for those young men to retain 
their uniforms and set about recasting Italian 
society in a familial mode (with a charismatic 
pater patriae), nothing more natural, in other 
words, than for them to try to “cancel” the loss 
of morality, the mean-spirited instrumental 
relations of the market or “privatized sphere” 
through the higher morality of the res publica. 
His whole mode of arguing, in sum, was based 
on an explicit echo of Aristotle. The failings of 
poiésis were to be made good in the realm of 
praxis. Indeed, Gentile’s legitimation of the 
fascist ‘‘ethical state’? depended on his 
undisguised identification of politics with the 
dimension of “genuine intersubjectivity” or 
“the partnership in the good life,” that is to 
say, with the moral sphere par excellence. 

As Nichols might now point out, of course, 
the charge of anachronistic Aristotelianism is 
harder to make convincing in the case of the 
Marxist tradition than in the case of fascists like 
Gentile, even though the equal importance of 
Hegel’s “critique” of bourgeois society for the 
young Marx is now a commonplace. The 
interest of pursuing my hypothesis in this 
direction as well, however, can be underscored 
by the recollection that in the most extreme 
phases of communist rule engineers and 
bureaucrats who made technical mistakes have 
been punished for political sabotage. The 
seemingly unlimited elasticity of the Stalinist 


5Gentile (1924, pp. 171-77; see also Gentile, 1961; 
pp. 103-20). I should also refer here to the excellent 
article of Manfred Riedel (1963) concerned with the 
anachronistic Aristotelianism of nationalistic German 
historiography in the nineteenth century. 
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category “‘crime against the state” reveals tr? 
logic of coercive dedifferentiation, of the 
retrogressive “identification” of the polity wit1 
total society. 

Objection Six. In trying to answer Nichol; 
final criticism, I am forced to confront his 
perplexing combination of two seemingly 
disrelated concepts of the “autonomy cf 
philosophy.” The first may be called th2 
“activist” or “foundationalist’? conceptio’, 
while the second may be referred to :s 
“autonomy-as-withdrawal.” When thinking 
primarily of the first concept, Nichols asseris 
that by keeping philosophy on a distinct 
“level” (p. 130), unflustered by historic: 
information, he can furnish ‘‘a solid basis fcr 
the defense of freedom” (p. 131). By securing a 
purchase on eternal human nature, he suggest., 
philosophers will be able to act effectively i1 
the world, “come what may.” To pursue z) 
alliance between philosophy and sociology, b; 
contrast, involves ‘mortgaging one’s indepei - 
dence of philosophical thought to an uncerta? ı 
future” (p. 133) and promising to accommc- 
date oneself ignominiously to every atrocit/ 
that happens along. 

Although this is one of Nichols’ mai. 
arguments, it collapses at first touch. Nicho s 
even admits that philosophy, detached fror. 
institutions and organized political actioi , 
cannot provide a “‘solid basis” for the defens: 
of freedom. That is why he cites with approv: | 
Plato’s justification for high-minde1 
philosophers to withdraw from this grubb v 
world and do nothing (except “‘save’ 
themselves) when things get bad enough. E° 
half-interpreting the autonomy of philosoph, 
as the aloofness of philosophers, Nichols revea’; 
the baselessness of his own protest. Althoug: 
he says, for example, that Socrates’ criticism ¢~ 
Aristippus is not the conventional or collectivis. 
one I present, when he proceeds to specify 
Socrates’ “deeper point” (p. 132), he lapszs 
into a repetition of my own reading of Xenc- 
phon’s quite conventional claim that Aristippus 
is a “part” who does not recognize his actuc! 
dependence on the social “whole.” I interpre: 
this failure to fulfill the expectations he arouses 
as a tacit admission that philosophers who 
retreat under little walls cannot provide a: 
“autonomous foundation” for politics or politi- 
cal action at all. 
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The Good, the Beautiful, and the Useful: 
Montaigne’s Transvaluation of Values* 


DAVID LEWIS SCHAEFER 
Holy Cross College 


Historians of political thought have failed to appreciate the importance of Montaigne’s Essays as 
a major work of modern political philosophy. The neglect of the Essays as a political book is 
traceable to a widespread belief that Montaigne’s thought is too fluctuating and unsystematic to 
embody a coherent and profound political teaching. 

This study challenges the prevailing interpretation of Montaigne’s thought by analyzing his 
critique of the classical understanding of supreme or “heroic” moral virtue, concentrating 
especially on the chapter entitled “Of Cruelty.” A careful reading of this chapter reveals that 
underlying the seeming disunity or inconsistency of its argument is a carefully worked out political 
intention. The essence of Montaigne’s political project involves the replacement of a traditional 
morality based on “beauty” fie., one in which humanity aspires to share in the divine} by one 
embodying “utility” (one in which we understand our needs in the light of what we share with the 
beasts). The analysis of this “transvaluation of values” helps one to comprehend the foundations of 
the “bourgeois” morality that characterizes modern liberal regimes. 


Despite its extensive treatment of political 
and moral issues, Montaigne’s Essays, one of 
the most popular and influential books ever 
written in French, has been seriously neglected 
by students of political philosophy.! This 
neglect is traceable in part to a widespread 
belief that Montaigne’s thought is too 
fluctuating and unsystematic to embody a 
coherent and profound political teaching. Even 
those scholars who have examined Montaigne’s 
thought about politics have generally found it 
to embody a multitude of conflicting opinions 
and attitudes, such as a radically skeptical 
posture towards accepted laws and customs 
combined with an extreme practical 
conservatism.2. And the most popular 


*This article was first presented at the 1978 annual 
meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association. 
I should like to express my gratitude to the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the Earhart Founda- 
tion, and Holy Cross College for their support, and to 
the Centre Universitaire International and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation (through its Cultural Center in 
Bellagio, Italy) for the provision of research facilities. 
Thanks are also due to Professor Roger Masters of 
Dartmouth College for his perceptive comments on a 
previous draft of this article. 


1AjI references to Montaigne’s works will be to the 
Thibaudet-Rat edition (1962); however, I have usually 
followed the translation by Frame (1957). Citations of 
the Essays within the body of the text will be included 
in parentheses; the three numbers refer successively to 
volume, chapter, and page. 

2Cf. for instance, Brown (1963), especially the 
claim (p. 83) that the essayist made an “error in 
judgment” in this regard. Sayce (1972) finds a conflict 


twentieth-century interpretation of the Essa) s 
as a whole views it as the record of a sweeping 
“evolution” Montaigne underwent from 1 
deferential admiration of classical learning an4 
Stoic virtue, through a “skeptical crisis,” to a1 
“Epicurean” attitude, embodied particularly i1 
Book IU, of tolerant hedonism.3 

I wish to challenge the  prevailir: 
interpretation of Montaigne’s thought b/ 
analyzing his treatment of the classic: 
understanding of supreme or “heroic” morel 





between Montaigne’s conservative “temperament ará 
personality” as expressed in his book and “hs 
influence and the later history of his subversive ideas ° 
(p. 259). Keohane (1977) holds that the essayist s 
political thought culminates in a series of “tensions, ° 
e.g., between freedom and restraint (p. 369), regardir = 
the power of reason (p. 372), concerning the adequac ’ 
of custom as a source for standards (p. 374), arl 
between autonomy and authority (p. 379). Lik: 
Sayce, Keohane finds a contradiction between the 
intended political effect of the Essays and its actuc! 
one (p. 386). 

Although only Brown says so explicitly, each of the 
above three interpretations, if correct, would comp7l 
one to doubt Montaigne’s political sagacity. It woui: 
hardly take much profundity to know, for instance, 
that the goal Keohane attributes to Montaigne cf 
teaching humanity “that we must uphold establishc 1 
ways of doing things, and obey authority” is not like! 
to be advanced by publishing “a book which probs5 
and questions everything” (Keohane, p. 380). And w2 
have Montaigne’s own testimony to the contran : 
“Obedience is not pure or tranquil in a man wh) 
reasons and argues” (II, xvii, 640). 


3The most influential work setting forth this 
interpretation is Villey (1908). 
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virtue, concentrating on one chapter, “Of 
Cruelty” (H, xi), in which that treatment is 
most thematic. The chapter as a whole 
exemplifies the manner in which Montaigne, 
throughout the Essays, endeavors to challenge 
the classical understanding of morality and to 


replace it with a less demanding and 
consequently more “humane” view of 
humanity. By penetrating | Montaigne’s 


rhetorical treatment of his subject, I wish to 
suggest that his purported “evolution” conceals 
a profound and fully consistent political 
teaching.* I shall contend that this teaching 
embodies an attempt to revolutionize our 
understanding of morality and its bearing on 
politics. The intellectual evolution that 
Montaigne intended has borne fruit in the 
secularist, egalitarian politics of modernity; and 
anyone who wishes to appreciate both the 
rationale and the problem of modern politics 
would do well, therefore, to consider 
Montaigne’s argument with care. 


“Of Cruelty”: First Reading 


As in the case with many of Montaigne’s 
chapters,> the reason for the title “Of Cruelty” 
is at first obscure. The essayist begins by setting 
forth a distinction between “virtue”? strictly 
understood and “the inclinations towards 
goodness that are born in us.” Even though 
souls that are “‘self-regulated and well born 
follow the same path, and show the same 
countenance in their actions, as virtuous ones,” 
virtue nonetheless “means something greater 
and more active than letting oneself, by a 
happy disposition, be led gently and peacefully 
in the footsteps of reason. ... For it seems that 
the name of virtue presupposes difficulty and 
contrast, and that it cannot be exercised 
without opposition.” Indeed, since the truly 
virtuous human being must overcome natural 
inclinations to the contrary, such an individual, 
Montaigne suggests, exercises through 
self-struggle an effort that surpasses that of 
God. Among the examples Montaigne cites of 
those who strove to practice such virtue are 
many “Stoic and Epicurean philosophers,” who 


4For a detailed critique of the “evolutionary” 
interpretation of the Essays, as well as an exposition 
of Montaigne’s mode and purpose of writing, see 
Schaefer (1975). 


5Cf. Montaigne’s remark that “the titles of my 
chapters do not always embrace their matter; often 
they denote it only by some sign” (II, ix, 973). 


This argument is made more explicitly at Il, xxix, 
683; it follows Seneca, Of Providence, VI. 
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“seek pain, need, and contempt in order to 
combat them and to keep their soul in trim.” 
(II, xi, 400-01). 

Having set forth this account of virtue, 
Montaigne immediately discovers that it em- 
bodies certain difficulties. In the first place, 
although the essayist holds “the soul of Socra- 
tes [to be] the most perfect that has come to 
my knowledge,” by the criterion of virtue thus 
understood it would be a soul deserving little 
commendation, since it is impossible to con- 
ceive any “vicious lust” even being present to 
oppose Socrates’ all-powerful reason (II, xi, 
402). There are other difficulties as well: 


If virtue can shine only by clashing with 
opposing appetites, shall we say then that it 
cannot do without the assistance of vice, and 
that it owes to vice its credit and honor? What 
would become also of that brave and generous 
Epicurean voluptuousness, which undertakes to 
bring up virtue softly in her bosom and make it 
frolic, giving it as its playthings shame, fever, 
poverty, death, and tortures? If I presuppose 
that perfect virtue makes itself known in 
combating pain and bearing it patiently, ... if I 
give it unpleasantness and difficulty as its 
object; what will become of the virtue that has 
climbed so high that it not only despises pain - 
but rejoices in it and feels tickled by the pangs 
of a bad colic, the kind of virtue established by 
the Epicureans, of which many of them by 
their actions have left us most certain proofs? 
As have many others, who I find have surpassed 
in practice the very rules of their discipline (II, 
xi, 402-03). 


The problem Montaigne has uncovered in 
the understanding of virtue as necessarily in- 
volving struggle, he implies, points to a difficul- 
ty or self-contradiction embodied in the Epi- 
curean doctrine, and seemingly (indeed, more 
manifestly) in Stoicism as well.? He has previ- 
ously suggested that this difficulty is inherent 
in the prescription of all those “spiritual and 
bodily physicians’ who “as if by a conspiracy, 


TParadoxically, Montaigne treats the doctrines of 
Stoicism and Epicureanism as essentially similar, ex- 
pressly rejecting the “common opinion” that regards 
the precepts of Stoicism as much firmer and more 
rigorous than those of Epicureanism (II, xi, 401). 
Thile he accuses others of having distorted Epicurus’ 
thought in order to make his doctrine appear less 
demanding, Montaigne himself, in portraying Epicure- 
anism as a doctrine that requires that one seek out 
occasions of pain, appears to be guilty of such 
distortion; see Il, ii, 329, with the comment on this 
passage by Zeitlin (1935, Vol. II, p. 444). 

The explanation of this historical distortion on 
Montaigne’s part, I believe, is that from the point of 
view of the kind of libertarian hedonism that Mon- 
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find ... no remedy for the diseases of the body 
and the soul, but by torment, misery, and pain” 
(I, xxx, 198). In order to excel, people are 
taught to seek out and endure unpleasantness; 
but if they succeed so well that unpleasantness 
itself becomes pleasurable, wherein lies their 
excellence? As an exemplification of this prob- 
lem in “Of Cruelty,” Montaigne cites the case 
of Cato the Younger, whom he elsewhere 
allows to “suffice for every example of virtue” 
(I, xiii, 594): 


When I see him dying and tearing out his 
entrails, I cannot be content to believe simply 
that he then had his soul totally free from 
disturbance and fright; I cannot believe that he 
merely maintained himself in the attitude that 
the rules of the Stoic sect ordained for him, 
sedate, without emotion, and impassible; there 
was, it seems to me, in that man’s virtue too 
much lustiness and verdancy to stop there. I 
believe without a doubt that he felt pleasure 
and voluptuousness in so noble an action, and 
that he enjoyed himself more in it than in any 
other action of his life.... I seem to read in 
that action I know not what rejoicing of his 
soul, and an emotion of extraordinary pleasure 
and manly voluptuousness, when it considered 
the nobility and sublimity of its enterprise (I, 
xi, 403). 


In the light of the example of Socrates as 
well as that of Cato, Montaigne therefore 
proceeds to revise his original account of virtue. 
He asserts that it is doubtless 


finer [plus beau] to prevent the birth of 
temptations by a lofty and divine resolution, 
and to have so formed oneself to virtue that the 
very seeds of the vices are rooted out [as 
Socrates and Cato appear to have done], than 
to prevent their progress by main force, and, 


taigne ultimately advocates, the differences between 


Stoicism and Epicureanism appear much less sig- 
nificant than their similarities: in admonishing us to 
moderate our appetites, both doctrines (as well as the 
teachings both of classical philosophy generally and of 
Christianity) are far too rigorous. 

It is doubtful that either the Stoics or the Epicure- 
ans are the major object of Montaigne’s concern, in 
“Of Cruelty” or elsewhere. The essayist’s attribution 
of the remark that “to philosophize is to learn how to 
die” to Cicero rather than to Socrates (I, xx, 79) 
suggests that he may use the Stoics and Epicureans as 
“stand-ins” for more serious antagonists, the classical 
political philosophers, just as Raymond Sebond serves 
as a stand-in for St. Thomas Aquinas (II, xii, 417). The 
real issue between Montaigne and the classical political 
philosophers, as the essayist indicates at IH, ix, 
967-68, is not the desirability of physical pleasure, 
but the necessity of teaching self-restraint and en- 
durance to the multitude. 
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having let oneself be surprised by the first 
commotion of the passions, to arm and tense 
oneself to stop their course and conquer them; 
and that this second action is still finer [plus 
beau] than simply to be provided with an easy 
and affable nature and having an innate distaste 
for debauchery and vice. For it certainly seems 
that this third and last way makes a man 
innocent, but not virtuous; exempt from doing 
ill, but not apt enough to do good. Besides, this 
condition is so close to imperfection and 
weakness that I do not very well know how to 
separate their confines and distinguish them (II, 
xi, 405). 


Seemingly in order to justify this ranking, 
Montaigne observes that “the very names of 
goodness and innocence are for this reason 
terms of contempt.” He goes on to note, 
however, “that several virtues, like chastity, 
sobriety, and temperance, can come to us 
through bodily failing,’ and that “firmness in 
dangers (if firmness it should be called), con- 
tempt for death, endurance in misfortunes, can 
come to men, and are often found in them, 
through failure to judge such accidents rightly, 
and not conceiving them as they are” (II, xi, 
405). If Montaigne’s aim is indeed to demon- 
strate the inferiority of “goodness” to “virtue,” 
he seems to have proved too much: not only 
innocence, but also what people take to be 
virtue, may be the result of an imperfection. 

At this point, Montaigne redirects his atten- 
tion “in order to say a word about [himself] .” 
He places himself at the lowest of the three 
ranks of excellence: he neither possesses habitu- 
al virtue, nor has he, in his words, “‘put myself 
to great effort to curb the desires by which I 
have found myself pressed.’ He possesses only 
a “virtue, or, to put it better, innocence, that is 
accidental and fortuitous,” and that results 
from the mildness of his natural disposition. 
Although Montaigne “hold[s] most vices in 
horror,” his freedom from vice is due “more to 
my fortune than to my reason,” in that his 
“reasonings, having in some things broken away 
from the common road, would easily give me 
license for actions that this natural inclination 
makes me hate.” He cites the cases of two other 
philosophers, Aristippus and Epicurus, who 
similarly displayed more restraint in their ac- 


-tions than in their opinions (406-07). 


Montaigne continues his confession by de- 
scribing the “softness” embodied in his distaste 
for cruelty, which he “cruelly hate[s], both by 
nature and by judgment, as the extreme of all 
vices.” He adds that the pleasure which other 
people find in hunting is a more unruly passion 
than physical pleasure, although “those who 
have to combat” the latter argue that “at its 
greatest pitch it masters us to such an extent 
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that reason can have no access.”8 As for 
himself, Montaigne professes to be unable to 
“see a chicken’s neck wrung without distress” 
or “bear to hear the scream of a hare in the 
teeth of my dogs” (408—09). 

Montaigne relates his abhorrence of cruelty 
to his sympathy for others’ suffering, a sympa- 
thy that would readily cause him to weep “if I 
could weep for any occasion whatever.” Having 
expressed his shock at the torments and per- 
secutions that some people inflict on others, 
he explains how a “Latin author” (Suetonius) 
indirectly indicated his own horror at the 
cruelty practiced by “the Roman tyrants.” 
And, in a passage that incurred the censure of 
some latter-day rulers of Rome, the Church 
authorities,? Montaigne objects to torture by 
remarking that “even in justice, all that goes 
beyond plain death seems to me pure cruelty, 
and especially for us who ought to have some 
concern about sending souls away in a good 
state; which cannot happen when we have 
agitated them and made them desperate by 
unbearable tortures.” After recommending the 
abolition of this practice and the adoption ofa 
more humane substitute for it, the essayist goes 
on to remark the frequency of cruelty that 
results from “the license of our civil wars”— 
wars rooted in the religious conflict between 
Catholics and Protestants. And, noting how the 
Romans progressed from “the spectacle of the 
slaughter of animals ... to that of men,” he 
infers that “nature herself ... attaches to man 
some instinct for inhumanity” (I, xi, 410—12). 

Having previously observed how the wars 
fought by Christians in the name of their 
religion promote inhumanity towards human 
beings, Montaigne now observes that piety 
ought to encourage gentleness even towards 
other animals, thus justifying his own sympathy 
for them: 

Theology herself orders us to show some favor 

in their regard; and considering that one and 


8Montaigne’s argument here is in effect a critique 
of Aristotle’s claim that anger or spiritedness (thumos) 
is more rational than appetite (Vicomachean Ethics, 
1149a 25-b 4); cf. also the more radical claim by 
Socrates in Plato’s Republic (440b) that anger never 
acts against the dictates of reason, a claim that is 
refuted by the very example that Socrates uses to 
demonstrate it (see Bloom, 1968, pp. 375-76). The 
question of whether it is more important to accommo- 
date as opposed to subduing the thumotic rather than 
the appetitive part of human nature is in a way the 
fundamental practical issue between Montaigne’s mor- 
al teaching and that of the ancients. 


Montaigne (1962, Journal de voyage en Italie, pp. 
1228—29). 
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the same master has lodged us in this place for 
his service, and that they, like ourselves, are of 
his family, she is right to enjoin upon us some 
respect end affection toward them (II, xi, 412). 


The theological teaching expressed in this 
quotation conforms to an argument by the 
Christian apologist Raymond Sebond, in a book 
which Montaigne purports to “defend” in the 
following chapter.!9 The essayist chooses, how- 
ever, not to dwell on the alleged conduciveness 
of Christianity. to sympathy for the animals, 
but refers instead to pagan theology to support 
his position. He cites the belief of various 
peoples in the doctrine of metem psychosis, and 
notes that “many nations, and notably some of 
the most ancient and noble, have not only 
received beasts into their society and company, 
but given them a rank far above themselves,” 
some even deifying animals. Although Mon- 
taigne disclaims any belief in the ‘“‘cousinship 
between us and the beasts,” he proceeds to 
remark the “close resemblance” between us and 
them. He then introduces one of the central 
themes of the “Apology for Raymond Seb- 
ond,” his most extensive critique of classical 
philosophy and revealed religion, by professing 
to “beat down a lot of our presumption” and 
to “willingly resign that imaginary kingship that 
people give us over the other creatures” (cf. II, 
xii, 425--27). He asserts the existence of “a 
general duty of humanity, that attaches us not 
only to the beasts, who have life and feeling, 
but even to trees and plants.” Montaigne 
concludes the chapter by recounting several 
stories of honors and services bestowed on 
animals by various ancient peoples and the 
contemporary Turks (II, xi, 413—16). 


The Critique of Heroic Virtue 


Let us look back over “Of Cruelty.” Sur- 
veyed as a whole, the chapter seems to be 
divided into two separate parts, only tangential- 
ly related: a discussion of virtue, and a discus- 
sion of cruelty, with particular reference to the 
animals.!! The key to understanding the chap- 
ter, however, lies in grasping the integral rela- 
tion between the two parts. 


10Cf, Montaigne (1962, p. 1542 [editors’ note 5 to 
p. 412]). 

i 1Zeitlin, for one, remarks the seeming disharmony 
between these two parts of the chapter (1935, Vol. II, 
pp. 474-75). 
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The relation of the parts becomes more 
evident when we consider the overall movement 
of the argument of the chapter from “high” to 
“low” things. “Of Cruelty” almost begins with 
a reference to the virtuous human being’s 
surpassing God; it ends with a discussion of the 
“resemblance between us and the animals,” and 
even trees and plants, that is intended to 
undermine humanity’s claim to superiority to 
other living matter (let alone God). In between 
these two poles, the chapter moves from a 
seeming praise of “tough” virtue, to the obser- 
vation that such virtue can frequently be a 
sham, to Montaigne’s account of his own 
easygoing ways, to his admission of softness, 
and finally to his criticism of the cruelty that 
human beings display both towards each other 
and towards the beasts. 

I suggest the following interpretation of this 
movement, By linking “hard” virtue to the 
quest to surpass or at least emulate God, and 
“soft” goodness to the recognition of humani- 
ty’s kinship with the beasts, Montaigne wishes 
to indicate—as he elaborates in the “Apology 
for Raymond Sebond’’—that it is more salutary 
to look at humanity in the light of the beasts 
than to relate the human species to a transcen- 
dent God.!2 Because people think they can 
rival God, they are driven to exercise a terrible 
cruelty towards themselves and others in the 
name of virtue.!3 Thinking of the human 
being, on the other hand, not as godlike, but 
merely as a creature possessing “life and feel- 
ing” in common with the other animals and 
even with trees and plants, is conducive to a 
mildness that Montaigne identifies as ‘“chumani- 
ty” (II, xi, 414). Paradoxically, to be humane 
towards one’s fellow human beings seems to 
require not only that one recognize their 
susceptibility to suffering and hence their non- 
divine character, but also that this animal 
susceptibility be regarded as more important 
than the capacity to strive after the divine that 
makes them distinctively human.!4 

This interpretation of “Of Cruelty” is borne 
out when we reconsider Montaigne’s portrait of 


lof, T, xii, 464-65. For an interpretation of the 
“Apology,” see Schaefer (1979). 


13The chapter “Of Virtue” is correspondingly 
filled with stories of the cruelty people have inflicted 
on themselves. Cf. Descartes (1953, p. 130): “Often 
what [the ancient writers] call by such a beautiful 
name [as that of virtue] is nothing but insensibility or 
pride, or despair, or parricide.” 


14Contrast Hegel’s argument in defense of capital 
punishment, The Philosophy of Right, Pt. I, Sec. 100. 
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Cato the Younger as a model of heroic virtue in 
the light of remarks found elsewhere in the 
Essays. As we have seen, after seeming to 
admire Cato’s extreme courage in II, xi, Mon- 
taigne goes on to cast a shadow of doubt over 
that courage by remarking how easy it is for an 
outside observer to misjudge such qualities.}5 
A similar hint of doubt is present in “Of Cato 
the Younger,” in which Cato is presented as an 
example of “how far human virtue and firmness 
could go.” Montaigne purports to denounce the 
corrupt judgments of the wits of his time, who 
use “their ingenuity to obscure the glory of the 
beautiful [belles] and noble actions of antiqui- 
ty, giving them some vile interpretation and 
conjuring up vain occasions for them.” Several 
causes compel one to doubt the sincerity of this 
denunciation. First, it may be significant thet 
Montaigne, purporting to be satiric, placcs 
himself on the side of the unbelievers: “Give 
me the most excellent and purest action, and 7 
will supply fifty vicious motives for it’? (emphe- 
sis added). Second, he proceeds to carry out his 
offer in a way, by calling attention to the belicf 
of some ancients that Cato’s suicide was moti- 
vated by his fear of Caesar, or by ambitior. 
Third, although he counters such criticisms by 
asserting that Cato “would actually have pre- 
ferred to perform a beautiful [beau], noble, 
and just action with ignominy than for the sake 
of glory,” he both precedes and follows this 
remark with the suggestion that the praise ofa 
virtue such as Cato’s may be the result of 
passion or a poetic frenzy that transcends 
reason (I, xxxvii, 226-28). Although Mon- 
taigne appears to endorse such enthusiasm here, 
it stands in marked contrast to his own er- 
deavor, frequently remarked in the Essays. to 
judge human beings soberly (cf. II, xii, 545-55; 
IH, xiii, 1051—53). 

The doubt about the true cause of heroic 
virtue which Montaigne attributes to others in 
I, xxxvii, is explicitly endorsed by the essayist 
in “Of Drunkenness.” Here he reports thet 
Plutarch, “so perfect and excellent a judge of 
human actions, on seeing Brutus and Torquatus 
kill their children, came to doubt whether 
virtue could go that far, and to wonder whether 
those personages had not been motivated by 
some other passion.” Montaigne himself adds 
that “‘all actions outside the ordinary limits are 
subject to sinister interpretation. ...” He cites 
the Stoics’ contempt for sensual pleasure, the 
Epicureans’ extreme endurance, and the boasts 


15 This fact is indirectly acknowledged by Aristotle; 
see Nicomachean Ethics, HI. 8, with Jaffa (1952, p. 
56). 
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of “our martyrs’ as evincing a “runaway 
courage” akin to that which the heat of combat 
instills in ‘‘high-souled soldiers,” or to poetic 
mania. He contrasts such conduct with the way 
of reason, which consists in “an orderly man- 
agement of our soul” (II, ii, 329-30; cf. II, 
xxix, 683). 

As Book II proceeds, Montaigne continues 
to question the motives that underlie virtue 
such as Cato’s. At one point in the “Apology 
for Raymond Sebond” he observes “how im- 
perceptibly near madness is to... the effects of 
a supreme and extraordinary virtue” (II, xii, 
471-72). Later in the same chapter he remarks 
the “rashness” of philosophy’s having taught 
“that men produce their greatest deeds and 
those most closely approaching divinity when 
they are out of their minds and enraged and 
mad.”!6 After noting Cato’s calmness (a quali- 
ty not necessarily incompatible with madness) 
on the night before he killed himself, Mon- 
taigne questions the uniqueness of such firm 
resolution by citing the case of a woman who 
killed herself to escapé the torments of her 
husband, having meditated on the plan over- 
night; and a whole order of men in an oriental 
nation who kill themselves after “‘constant 
premeditation through a whole life” (II, xxviii, 
682; II, xxix, 685-86). In the same chapter— 
entitled “Of Virtue’’—Montaigne recounts sto- 
ties of men lesser known than Cato who cut off 
their sexual organs for various reasons and then 
remarks, “If this had been done through reason 
and religion, ... what should we not say of so 
sublime an enterprise?” (IJ, xxix, 685—85.) 

Each of these remarks leads the reader to 
wonder whether Cato’s suicide, despite the 
“elevated” purpose that seemingly justified it, 
was not in fact motivated by the same self- 
destnictive passion that shocks one in Mon- 
taigne’s other examples. The resemblance be- 
tween Cato’s motivation and that of “lesser” 
human beings is further suggested in the chap- 
ter entitled “That Our Desire Is Increased by 
Difficulty.” After remarking that “our will is 
whetted by opposition,” and that “difficulty 
gives value to things,” Montaigne observes: 
“that great Cato found himself, just like the 
rest of us, weary of his wife as long as she was 
his, and desired her when she belonged to 
another man.” He immediately adds that a 
similar kind of attitude can be found among 
horses,!7 


16]], xii, 551. For one likely referent of this 
remark, see Plato, Phaedrus, 244-45, 


1711, xv, 597. No such motivation is attributed to 
Cato by Plutarch. See Plutarch (pp. 932, 948); also, 
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Montaigne’s account of Cato’s attitudes 
towards his wife invites us to suspect that the 
same desire for difficulty lay at the root of the 
Roman’s virtue. Just as Cato’s wife lost her 
attraction when she was his, so other objects 
and activities that are easily available lacked 
savor for him. Cato was driven by a passion to 
distinguish himself from other men: to demon- 
strate that he had surpassed the ordinary 
human condition. But by asserting that Cato 
must have “enjoyed himself more” in his 
suicide “than in any other action of his life”? 
(i, xi, 403), Montaigne causes one to doubt 
whether the Roman is really entitled to be 
admired for it. If Cato did what he did because 
it was pleasant to him, in what way was he 
truly different from other people who do more 
commonplace things for the same reason? And 
as for the original process of self-training that 
enabled Cato to find pleasure in what to others 
is most painful, this was simply the product of 
a compulsive desire for distinction that in itself 
represents no greater a motive than that which 
leads the glutton to overeat, or Don Juan to 
pursue an endless succession of conquests. 


The Good, the Beautiful, 
and the Useful 


Assuming the validity of Montaigne’s reduc- 
tionist explanation of Cato’s own motivation, 
this explanation still does not account for why 
people admire Cato in a way they do not 
admire gluttons or even Don Juans. Montaigne 
traces this admiration, in part, to a natural 
human love of “beauty” that leads humanity to 
want to elevate itself above the merely animal 
condition, and to see itself as godlike, and its 
situation as more beautiful than it really is. 


Norton (1906, p. 127). It should be added that 
Montaigne’s entire disparaging account of Cato stands 
in marked contrast with Plutarch’s emphasis on the 
Roman’s virtue. On the other hand, the story of Cato’s 
giving up his wife to his friend Hortensius as Plutarch 
tells it is rather astonishing, and seems to invite some 
sort of additional explanation, if not that suggested by 
Montaigne, then the one Plutarch attributes to Caesar 
(Plutarch, p. 948). And other points in the Plu- 
tarchean account of Cato’s life do lend support to the 
criticism made by his contemporary Cicero, as quoted 
by Francis Bacon in The Advancement of Learning, I. 
3, 5: “Cato means excellently well, but he does hurt 
sometimes to the commonwealth; for he talks as if it 
were Plato’s republic that we are living in, and not the 
dung of Romulus.” This criticism is echoed by 
Montaigne, as I indicate below. 
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Montaigne frequently uses the adjective beau in 
describing Cato’s virtue. This word has several 
senses, including “beautiful,” “fine,” and ‘‘no- 
ble.” A similar ambiguity, the essayist notes, 
exists in Greek, where ‘‘one and the same word 
... embraces the beautiful and the good.” 18 

Montaigne suggests that this identification of 
the good with the beautiful has its roots in the 
most primitive human consciousness, remarking 
that “the first distinction that existed among 
men, and the first consideration that gave some 
men preeminence over others, was probably the 
advantage of beauty” (Ii, xvii, 623). Beauty, he 
asserts, “holds the first place in human rela- 
tions; it . . . seduces and prepossesses our 
judgment with great authority and a wondrous 
impression.” Montaigne further suggests that 
the admiration of beauty found its way from 
popular opinion into the teachings of the 
philosophers. Having noted the importance 
Plato attached to it (according to Diogenes 
Laertius), he attributes to Aristotle the opin- 
ions that “to the beautiful belongs the right to 
command” and that human beings of godlike 
beauty are entitled to veneration (III, xii, 
1035—36). 

Montaigne implicitly takes issue with his 
philosophic predecessors by noting the unreli- 
ability of a person’s physiognomy as a guide to 
character, observing particularly the contrast 
between the beauty of Socrates’ soul and the 
ugliness of his body (I, xi, 1034—36). Yet it 
would seem that Montaigne is being unfair to 
Plato and Aristotle: it is precisely from Plato 
that one learns of Socrates’ underlying beauty, 
and it is to the beauty of the soul rather than of 
the body that Aristotle assigns the right of 
political preeminence (Aristotle, Politics, I. 5, 
1254b 32—1255a 1). 

Montaigne knows what he is doing. His 
treatment of physiognomy, and his misstate- 
ment of Aristotle’s view, point towards the 
more serious issue between his teaching and 
that of the classical philosophers: the question 
of whether the beauty of the soul itself is a 
proper criterion for judging human conduct. 

Neither Plato nor Aristotle contends that the 
good can simply be equated with the beautiful. 
It is evident that many things that seem 


1811Y, xii, 1035. The editors of the Plejade edition 
take this word to be kaloskagathos, but perhaps 
Montaigne has kalos alone in mind. The Piciade editors 
call attention to the discussion of kaloskagathos in 
Xenophon’s Oeconomicus (VI), a translation of which 
Montaigne had published under the name of his late 
friend La Boetie (Montaigne, 1962, p. 1667 [n. 8 to p. 
1035]). 
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beautiful may prove, upon reflection and anzly- 
sis, to be harmful. Indeed, judgments of beauty 
are less reliable in ordinary life than judgment: 
of utility are, since the former (as Stan‘cy 
Rosen points out in his summary of -hec 
classical understanding on this point) are ‘more 
closely conditioned by the body” than he 
latter (1969, p. 168). Nonetheless, the aw: rs- 
ness of beauty is, according to Plato enc 
Aristotle, a necessary element in the uncer 
standing of the good, since it is this v ‘rj 
awareness that demonstrates the inadequacy o° 
the otherwise tempting identification of .he 
good with the useful. The goodness for .he 
individual of acts of justice and noble self-sa :ri- 
fice cannot be explained in utilitarian ter:ns. 
Yet the universal, disinterested admiration o! 
the splendor of human virtue constitu‘es 
powerful evidence that such acts are in faci 
good. However inaccurate the popular or vulyur 
perception of virtue may be, this admiration ‘or 
virtue points towards the true excellence of he 
philosopher; it is at the level of the goal of 
philosophy, wisdom, that the ultimate unity of 
the good, the true, the beautiful, and the use-w 
may be recognized.!9 The excellence of ‘he 
philosopher’s life, in turn, serves as a justificc- 
tion for the praise of virtue (albeit vulvar 
virtue) by the political community, and its 
consequent refusal to identify the good w ih 
the useful.2® 

Montaigne’s attack on the identification of 
goodness with beauty is related to his attack on 
the essentially dialectical character of classical 
philosophy: its attempt to ascend to the tri th 
by beginning from the opinions of pco le 
whose minds are “imbued with habit,” rater 
than from what he holds to be more certain 
premises derived directly from sense perception 
(I, xxiii, 109; IL, xii, 520-22, 572).2! “le 


19Cf, Socrates’ account of the “lessons” given h'm 
by Diotima: Plato, Banquet, 201 ff.; also, Hippias 
Major, 297b; Rosen (1969, p. 168). 


20Cf, Aristotle, Politics, VII. 1-3, where ^e, 
philosopher’s way of life serves as the basis for iie 
refutation of the opinion upon which existing cii es 
are said to act (as distinguished from the mcl 
opinions their leaders profess to the citizenry), acco+c- 
ing to which virtue is valuable only as a means rater 
than an end. The superiority of the philosopher’s `.f2 
to that of the tyrant similarly serves as the basis of 
Socrates’ refutation of the praise of injustice in 
Republic IX. See also Rosen (1969, pp. 167-733; 
Strauss (1958, pp. 295—96). 

21Montaigne’s remark about “minds imbued w th 
habit” is a quotation from Cicero’s On the Nature of 
the Gods, 1, 30. For an elaboration of the underlying 
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denies the reliability of judgments of beauty for 
a reason opposite to that cited by the ancients: 
not that they are too much influenced by the 
body, but that (by comparison with purely 
physical sensations) they suffer from the influ- 
ence of our unstable imagination (cf. I, xxi, “Of 
the Power of the Imagination”). The classical 
philosophers’ belief in an ultimate unity of the 
good and the beautiful, and hence of an 
ultimate connection between the moral opin- 
ions of the vulgar and the actual truth, is a 
reflection, according to Montaigne, of the 
essentially “poetic” character of the ancients’ 
teaching, their portraying the natural human 
condition as more beautiful and elevated than it 
really is:22 
And indeed philosophy is but sophisticated 
poetry. Whence do these ancient authors derive 
all their authority, but from the poets? And the 
first ones were poets themselves, and treat of 
[philosophy] in their way. Plato is but a 
disconnected poet. Timon calls him, as an 
insult, a great miracle maker (II, xii, 518). 


Plato “is utterly poetic, and the old theology 
is poetry, the scholars say, and the first 
philosophy.”23 The foundations of all the 
various philosophic sects, Montaigne asserts 
(following Seneca’s 88th Epistle), were laid by 
Homer (Il, xii, 489). In fact, Homer’s greatness 
was such that his influence has guided “all 
those who have since taken it upon themselves 
to establish governments, to conduct wars, and 
to write about either religion or philosophy, of 
whatever sect they might be, or about the arts” 
(II, xxxvi, 730). Yet Montaigne casts doubt on 
the adequacy of Homer as a guide. Although he 
claims that Homer “made the infancy of poetry 
and of several other sciences mature, perfect, 
and accomplished,” despite the fact that 
“things at birth are ordinarily imperfect,” he 
does not indicate that the Greek poet’s com- 
petence extended to all the sciences the founda- 
tions of which he laid. That competence must 
be doubted, since Homer lived “before the 
sciences were reduced to rules and certain 
observations” (II, xxxvi, 730-31). Perhaps the 


reasoning and the implications of Montaigne’s re- 
founding of science on the basis of sense perception as 
distinguished from opinion, see Schaefer (1979). 


22Cf. the mockery of the philosophers’ “presump- 
tion” at II, xii, 468-69; also the stress on humanity’s 
natural ugliness at II, xii, 463—64. 

2311, ix, 794. The Pléiade edition traces this 
assertion to St. Augustine’s account of Varro’s opin- 
ions in The City of God (Montaigne, 1962, p. 1655 [n. 
1 to p. 974}). 
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primitiveness of the sciences of his time pre- 
vented Homer from adequately grasping or 
conveying the true rules of political science. 
Indeed, Homer may not have been aware of, or 
may have doubted, the very possibility of a 
science of politics. 3 

That political life does not rest on adequate- 
ly rational or scientific foundations Montaigne 
indicates by remarking the unreasonableness 
and the injustice of the laws and customs by 
which people are bound. Anyone who emulates 
Montaigne by questioning established beliefs 
“will find many things accepted with undoubt- 
ing resolution, which have no support but in 
the hoary beard and the wrinkles of the usage 
that goes with them” (I, xxiii, 116). “Our very 
laws,” one will discover, provide “an appren- 
ticeship and excuse for all sorts of wicked 
enterprises.”24 What people call justice is mere- 
ly “the hodgepodge of the first laws that fall 
into our hands, and their application and 
practice, often very inept and very iniquitous” 
(II, xxxvii, 744). 

The root of the deficiencies of political life, 
Montaigne suggests, is the popular conjunc- 
tion—mirrored in the teachings of the philoso- 
phers—between the good and the beautiful, and 
the corresponding disjunction between the 
good and the useful. In “Of the Useful and the 
Honorable” [honnête], he repeats his denuncia 
tion of the injustice of existing laws, by which 
many vicious actions are not only permitted 
but also promoted. Immediately thereafter he 
refers to the “common language, which distin- 
guishes between things useful and honorable, so 
that it calls dishonorable and foul some natural 
actions that are not only useful but necessary” 
(I, i, 773-74). But “common opinion,” he 
asserts elsewhere, “‘is false” (II, xi, 401; cf. III, 
xiii, 1090: “The people are wrong”). Contrary 
to the common thinking on the particular point 
at issue, Montaigne elsewhere cites without 
criticism the “ancient notion” that “all that is 
useful is also just and honorable,” criticizes the 
view that actions are less honorable if they are 
necessary, and asserts that pleasures which are 


24The central intention of the chapter “Of 
Custom, and Not Easily Changing an Accepted Law,” 
from which these remarks are taken, is to challenge 
Aristotle’s counsel against making frequent changes in 
the law (Politics, H. 8). The premise of Aristotle’s 
argument is that a people’s obedience to law is 
dependent on habit rather than on reason; from this 
he infers that politics cannot be a science like 
medicine. Montaigne’s critique of Aristotle’s argument 
indicates his belief that politics can in fact be made 
into a science, or in other words, that political life can 


` be rationalized. 
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natural “are therefore necessary and just” (III, 
xiii, 1048, 1088, 1094, emphasis added). Mon- 
taigne’s argument and examples in III, i, de- 
monstrate the way in which the disjunction 
between the useful and the honorable promotes 
injustice; tyrannical rulers, “impostors,? and 
“worthless men,” acting for the sake of what is 
useful to themselves, cover their actions with 
the pretense of virtue or exercise a hypocritical 
remorse to deceive the people.25 Their pretense 
of giving up “the useful for the honorable” (II, 
i, 767) deceives the people into the loss of what 
is useful to themselves for the gain of their 
deceivers. 

At the conclusion of III, i, Montaigne urges 
his readers to “take away from wicked, bloody, 
and treacherous natures” the pretext of reason 
that demands the entire subordination of the 
private interest to the alleged public good, and 
that in fact results in the sacrifices of other 
people’s interests to those of the wicked. He 
then remarks that “we poorly argue the honor 
and beauty of an action from its utility, and we 
commit a fallacy in thinking that everyone is 
obliged to perform—and that it is honorable for 
everyone to perform—an action merely because 
it is useful.” Here, the intention of the disjunc- 
tion between utility on the one hand and honor 
and beauty on the other seems to be to urge 
people to pursue the latter qualities without 
regard to the former. But the essayist’s support- 
ing example—the Church’s requirement of 
priestly celibacy, on the ground that it is more 
honorable than marriage, despite the fact that 
the latter is “the most necessary and useful 
action of human society”—makes his praise of 
honor over utility appear ironic (III, i, 781). 
The correctness of this suspicion is demon- 
strated elsewhere by the essayist’s condemna- 
tion of those who foolishly scorn the sexual act 
“as shameless and indecent, blush at it, and 
recommend abstinence” (III, v, 856). 

Montaigne’s own intention consists in the 
severance of the connection between the good 
and the beautiful, to conjoin the former with 
the useful instead; and the redefinition of 
honor and virtue to conform to this new 
understanding of goodness.26 The ground and 


25111, i, 767, 774-79, and passim, esp. 776. Cf. 
also Machiavelli’s reference to the “holy cruelty” 
practiced by Ferdinand of Spain (1964, Ch. 21, p. 
185); Strauss (1958, pp. 186-87). 


26Cf the counsel at III, xii, 1016 to resist the 
temptation to “call ... good what is only beautiful.” 
Although Montaigne asserts at HI, ii, 784 that true 
vices are necessarily ugly to people of sound judgment, 
he limits the bearing of this rule a few pages later by 
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nature of this intention are further elaborate 
in a chapter entitled “Of Honorary Awards” (or 
“Of the Rewards of Honor’). Here the essayist 
notes the disposition of “men of quality” to 
pursue “vain and valueless marks of honor” 
such as the orders of knighthood as a rewari 
for their virtue, in preference to rewards ji 
which there is “gain and profit.” Montaigre 
praises the practice of issuing such awards, since 
they are “no load on the public and cost the 
prince nothing” (II, vii, 360—61). At the same 
time he tacitly questions the understanding cf 
virtue on which these awards are based. The 
etymology of the word reveals the way i1 
which it is understood: 


It is worth considering . . . that our nation gives 
valor [vaillance] the highest rank among the 
virtues, as its name shows, which comes from 
value [valeur]; and that when we say "a very 
valuable man,” or “a worthy man,” in the 
language of our court and our nobility, we are 
saying nothing else than “ʻa valiant man,” as in 
the Roman fashion; for the Romans took the 
general term “virtue” from their word for 
strength. The proper, the only, the essential 
form of nobility in France is the military 
profession (II, vii, 363). 


French morality, which honors courage ¢s 
the essence of virtue, is the descendant cf 
Roman morality.27 Yet, even leaving aside th: 
issue of whether virtue is reducible to valor, this 
morality rests on a defective understanding cf 
valor itself. The valor that the French and th: 
Romans honor is far inferior to true, ‘“philc- 
sophic” courage, “‘a valor that is a strength anl 
assurance of the soul, equally despising all sor.; 
of adverse accidents, equable, uniform, and 
constant, a valor of which ours is only a ver’ 
feeble ray.” The inferiority of popular courag: 
is demonstrated by its very conventionality; :t 
is established by “habit, education, example, 
and custom,” which “easily make it commo! , 
as is easy to see by the experience of it whicù 
our civil wars afford us” (II, vii, 362). 

Popular, vulgar courage aspires to honc“ 
rather than utility as its goal. Yet Montaign. 


observing that the ugliness of vice is no longe’ 
apparent to those who have become attached to it b:’ 
nature or habit, and tacitly rejects the Socratic dictun: 
that no man does wrong knowingly (III, ii, 789-90). 
Here as elsewhere, there are important connection. 
between Montaigne’s project and that of Descartes: c:. 
Descartes’ The Passions of the Soul, \xxxv; also, Rose: 
(1969, pp. 65—66n.). 


27Cf. Plutarch’s comment on the Roman equation 
of virtue with valor in his “Life of Coriolanus” 
(@lutarch, p. 263). 
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traces the original identification of virtue with 
vulgar courage to its utility: 


It is probable that the first virtue that mani- 
fested itself among men and gave some the 
advantage over the others was this one, by 
which the strongest and most courageous made 
themselves masters of the weaker, and acquired 
particular rank and reputation, whence it has 
retained this linguistic honor and dignity; or 
else that these nations, being very warlike, gave 
the prize and the worthiest title to the one 

virtue that was most familiar to them (II, vii, 

363 —64). 

Montaigne’s account of the origin of the 
popular notion of virtue suggests both its 
primitive character and its injustice. Vulgar 
courage was identified with virtue by ignorant, 
warlike people who as yet saw no possibility of 
a higher kind of human excellence, that of the 
mind: the most courageous people, in the 
vulgar sense, are the cannibals.28 At the same 
time vulgar courage is one of the means by 
which the strong enslave the weak, thus giving 
tise to the injustice which we have seen 
Montaigne lament. . 

One way in which Montaigne attacks the 
popular understanding of virtue as valor is to 
suggest its inutility. He questions, in particular, 
the conduciveness of the heroic deeds and high 
standards of Cato the Younger to the welfare of 
Rome. In “Of Cruelty,” he suggests, even while 
professing not to believe, that Cato was really 
uninterested in his country’s well-being, as 
compared with his own glory: Cato might have 
been “grateful to fortune for having put his 
virtue to so beautiful [belle] a test?” and for 
enabling Caesar to destroy “the ancient liberty 
of his country” (II, xi, 403). Regardless of 
Cato’s real motivation, the essayist elsewhere 
doubts the utility of the effects of his conduct 
for his country. He observes that although the 
younger Cato’s virtue was “much more spot- 
less”? than that of Cato the Censor, the latter 
“excelled the other in military exploits and in 
the usefulness of his public services.’ This 
remark occurs in a chapter entitled “All Things 
Have Their Season”; Montaigne elaborates this 
title in the text with the remark, “good ones 
and al? (II, xxviii, 680—81). In other words, 
what are popularly regarded as bad things are 
sometimes necessary ones (as noted also in II, 
i); and the most spotless virtue is not always 
most beneficial in its effects (cf. Machiavelli, 
The Prince, Ch. 15). Montaigne makes the same 


28], xxxi, 207. Vulgar courage and philosophical 
(Socratic) courage are also tacitly contrasted in II, vi: 
see Trafton (1973). 
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point about Cato the Younger more explicitly 
in a later chapter: 


Life in society should have some relation to 
other lives. The virtue of Cato was vigorous 
beyond the measure of his time; and for a man 
who took a hand in governing others, a man 
dedicated to the public service, it might be said 
that his was a justice, if not unjust, at least vain 
and out of season (I, xi, 969). 


Montaigne dwells further on the limitations 
of the popular morality in the fifth and sixth 
chapters of Book I, where the use of valor is 
compared with that of cunning as a means to 
victory. He first seems to endorse the scrupu- 
lousness of “the old men of the [Roman] 
Senate,” who condemned the practice of trick- 
ery against an enemy “‘as hostile to their old 
way: which was, they said, to fight by virtue, 
not by craft” (I, v, 27). Similarly, in the 
following chapter, Montaigne appears to admire 
Alexanders “generous” refusal to ‘steal’ a 
victory (I, vi, 31). But neither of these remarks 
suggests that to rely solely on one’s own valor is 
the best means to victory. To the contrary, 
Montaigne demonstrates the success that may 
be achieved through trickery. Moreover, he 
indicates that, given the general unscrupulous- 
ness of human beings, it would be extremely 
imprudent to adhere to the strict principles 
professed by the senators. After contrasting the 
old Roman ways with “those of Greek subtlety 
and Punic cunning,” he observes that even “in 
the age of the justest captains and the most 
perfect Roman discipline,” the Romans took 
advantage of their enemies’ “stupidity” (I, vi, 
30). The old men of the Senate exemplify the 
disposition of old age to “praise the past and 
blame the present” (CH, xiii, 589), evidently 
forgetting what the past was really like; like 
other conservatives, ‘they try to make the 
beginnings of their regime look better than they 
were. In opposition to their policy, Montaigne 
observes that “war has by nature many privi- 
leges that are reasonable even at the expense of 
reason.” Although he professes to be “aston- 
ished at the range Xenophon gives these privi- 
leges,” given his “marvelous weight,” the es- 
sayist does not dissent from the Greek’s counsel 
beyond remarking that he does “not agree to 
the extent of his dispensation in all things and 
throughout” (I, vi, 30—31). He does not inform 
us of any points on which he disagrees with 
Xenophon. In fact he expressly distinguishes 
between those people, some of them “‘barbari- 
ans,” who scorn to use deceit, and “us, who, 
less superstitious, hold that the man who has 
the profit of war has the honor of it” (J, v, 28). 
There is no reason to assume that Montaigne’s 
use of the first person plural is ironic. 


i 
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The critical premise of those who scorn 
victories won by craft is that only contests of 
valor test a person’s real worth: “only that man 
considers himself overcome who knows he was 
downed neither by trick nor by luck but by 
valiance, man to man, in a fair and just war’ (I, 
v, 27). But, partly through the use of quota- 
tions from Cicero and Ariosto (v, 28; vi, 31), 
Montaigne questions the antimony this premise 
embodies between valor and fortune. Fortune, 
not valor, determines the outcome of battles 
between those who scorn to employ craft, and 
the achievement of the glory that virtuous 
human beings seek (I, xxxi, 210; II, xvi, 605). 
The true essence and quality of a person’s self is 
to be found in the mind, rather than in actions 
or bodily strength (II, vi, 359; II, vii, 380), The 
identification of virtue with valor is the heri- 
tage, as we have seen, of a primitive mentality 
that was simply incapable of imagining a truer 
form of human excellence. The consequence 
of this identification is not only injustice but 
also cruelty: “generous” in scorning to win by 
trickery, Alexander was at the same time guilty 
of “the ruin of Thebes, the murder of Menan- 
der, of Hephaestion’s doctor, of so many 
Persian prisoners of war at one stroke, of a 
troop of Indian soldiers not without prejudice 
to his word, and of the Cosseians even to their 
little children.”29 The most “honest” race of 
warriors portrayed in the Essays are the canni- 
bals, the “barbarous horror” of whose actions 
Montaigne readily acknowledges—even while 
lamenting the blindness of civilized people to 
the barbarity of some of their own deeds. While 
the cannibals have no words in their language 
for lying, treachery, or dissimulation, and fight 
by valor not trickery, they also lack a word for 
pardon, and their battles “never end but in 
slaughter and bloodshed.” (Montaigne again 
indicates the ambiguity of “beauty” and its 
unreliability as a standard of virtue by calling 
the cannibals’ warfare “as ... beautiful as this 
human disease can be” [I, xxxi, 204, 207-08, 
210.) 

To demonstrate the inutility and the illogic 
of the morality of valor, however, does not 
suffice to undermine it. Even though this 
morality originated as the praise of a quality 


29At I, i, 13, Montaigne claims that Alexander was 
“very gracious to the vanquished,” but his evidence 
contradicts this claim. If Alexander’s anger could ever 
“have been bridled, it is probable that it would have 
been in the capture and desolation of the city of 
Thebes.... Yet the distress of [the Thebans’) valor 
found no pity, and the length of a day was not enough 
to satiate Alexander’s revenge” (p. 14). 
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that was thought to be useful, it derives its 
deeper strength, as we have seen, from another 
source: the identification of the good with the 
beautiful, and the belief that heroic virtue, of 
the kind exemplified by Cato, is beautiful 
because it exemplifies human self-transcen- 
dence. If Montaigne is to succeed in ‘‘obliterat- 
ing and abolishing” the present morality and 
establishing a “new order” to replace it, he 
will not only have to demonstrate the possibili- 
ty of a more advantageous order, but will also 
have to undermine the moral-aesthetic appeal 
of the present one. To accomplish the latter 
goal is a major function of the author’s rhetoric 
throughout the Essays. 

Montaigne represents himself and Cato zs 
the embodiments of two radically divergent 
conceptions of virtue, and tacitly invites the 
reader to choose between them. Cato, on the 
one hand, embodies the old morality of self- 
struggle, of the striving for a godlike excellence 
and glory. Montaigne, on the other hand, would 
teach his readers a “new lesson: that the value 
and height of true virtue lies in the ease, utility, 
and pleasure of its practice, which is so far from 
being difficult that children can master it as 
well as men, the simple as well as the subtle.’’3* 
The comparison between the essayist and Cato 
is hardly presented in such a way as to facilitate 
an objective choice on the part of the reader. In 
the passages (most frequent in the early chap- 
ters of Book I) where he develops the classical, 
Stoical conception of virtue exemplified by 
Cato, Montaigne largely parrots the sayings of 
ancient authorities; the unoriginal character of 


307], vii, 363. Although the “new order” to which 
Montaigne seems at first sight to be referring in this 
context is merely a replacement for the Order of St. 
Michel, a French order of nobility, his reference to the 
“old order” that is to be replaced is indefinite (“this 
one”), and follows a discussion of the difference 
between the vulgar kind of courage that the Order of 
St. Michel rewarded and true, philosophical courage. 
Moreover, the reader of the Essays must always bear ir 
mind Montaigne’s remark that his stories “often bear, 
outside of my discourse, a subtler note, both for us, 
who do not wish to express anything more, and for 
those who get my drift” (I, xl, 245). (Cf. also 
Machiavelli’s discussion of “new modes and orders” in 
chapter 6 of The Prince.) 


31], xxvi, 161. This remark contrasts strikingly 
with Aristotle’s moral teaching (cf. Nicomachean 
Ethics I. 9, 1100a 1—5), and makes evident the 
egalitarian character of Montaigne’s morality. Cf. I, 
xx, 92: “Equality is the principal part of equity.” 
(One can trace in Montaigne’s new morality the root 
of Rousseau’s doctrine of “natural” goodness, with its 
similarly egalitarian connotation.) 
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these passages has misled the critics into think- 
ing that they represent an early phase of 
Montaigne’s “development” (see Villey, 1908, 
Vol. II, pp. 38—70; Zeitlin, 1935, Vol. I, pp. 
lii—-lvi), when their appearance is in fact an 
instrument of his art. Montaigne wants to stress 
the ugliness rather than the beauty of Stoicism 
and asceticism: having asserted it to be “the 
duty of good men to portray virtue as being as 
beautiful as possible” (I, xxxvii, 227), he 
chooses to present Cato as the supreme “exam- 
ple of virtue ... in his proudest posture... all 
bloody, tearing out his own bowels, rather than 
sword in hand, as did the statuaries of his time” 
(IJ, xiii, 594-95), In the light of this portrayal, 
we are not surprised by Montaigne’s judgment 
that “so beautiful an action would have been 
unbecomingly located in any other life than 
Cato’s” (II, xi, 404). Montaigne, on the other 
hand, presents his own life as a model that is to 
be imitated by the generality of people (see II, 
xviii, 646). His way of life as he commonly 
presents it is an unambitious one, dedicated to 
the enjoyment of the present pleasures of 
earthly life, and to the pursuit of no glory other 
than that of tranquility (II, xvi, 605). 

There is an integral relation between the way 
of life Montaigne advocates and and his rhe- 
torical mode of making it appealing. The 
fundamental rhetorical feature of the Essays is 
the author’s profession of frankness: of lower- 
ing his guard, not pretending to virtues he does 
not possess, admitting his vices and defects, But 
as Rousseau, perhaps a more genuinely honest 
autobiographer, observed, the only vices to 
which Montaigne admits—such defects as lazi- 
ness, forgetfulness, self-indulgence, and an un- 
willingness to abide restraints—are “lovable” 
ones, which serve to enhance the charm of the 
author’s self-portrait (Rousseau, 1959—69, Vol. 
I, p. 1150; cf. Zeitlin, 1935, Vol. II, pp. 
564—70). At the same time, Montaigne suggests 
that these putative vices are inextricably linked 
with his distinctive virtues: tolerance, honesty, 
compassion, an abhorrence of cruelty, and a 
disinclination to meddle with other people’s 
affairs (cf. II, xvii, 629). Precisely that lack of 
ambition for glory and greatness that allegedly 
makes him lazy and allows him to own up to 
his defects in public also saves Montaigne from 
‘wanting to oppress others. Hence, while un- 
thinking critics might lambaste his administra- 
tion as mayor of Bordeaux as a do-nothing one, 
he in fact omitted only those actions “that 
ambition mixes up with duty and covers with 
its name,” not having “that iniquitous and 
rather common disposition of wanting the 
trouble and sickness of the affairs of this city to 
exalt and honor my government” (III, x, 999, 
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1002). 

In sum, that innocence which Montaigne 
professes in “Of Cruelty” and elsewhere, de- 
spite his seeming denigration of it, is in fact (in 
his opinion) far more beneficent in its effects 
than Cato’s virtue, whatever the beauty of the 
latter. The point of Montaigne’s self-depreca- 
tory comparison of himself to Cato in “Of 
Cruelty” has been well grasped by Jacob 
Zeitlin (1935), who aptly describes the essay- 
ist’s “insinuating method” (Vol. II, p. 475): 


Being revolted at the brutality and callousness 
which were common features in the life of his 
age, and desiring to oppose to them the finer 
feelings of his own nature, could he possibly 
effect his object by parading his sensibility as 
something that set him above his fellows? Not 
only would it be contrary to the manners of a 
French gentleman; it might even fail to get a 
sympathetic hearing in a society which regarded 
the courage of the soldier as the greatest virtue 
... and the hunt as the noblest manly activity. 
But if you somewhat guiltily refer to the trait 
as a mark of your softness and weakness, then 
your reader is apt to follow you with compla- 
cent indulgence. ... Such sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of helpless animals [as Montaigne ex- 
presses] is well calculated, Montaigne knows, to 
make his contemporaries laugh at him.... But 
while they are laughing it is easy to step inside 
their guard and deliver a few piercing thrusts, to 
accuse the age of bloodthirstiness and cruelty, 
to grow indignant at the “incredible examples” 
of barbarism and inhumanity in which the time 
abounds, and to censure the established system 
of judicial torture.... To advance such views 
with positive and solemn formality would 
savour a little too much of the preacher and it 
might also expose one to annoying inquisitions 
from the guardians of religion ... but, in the 
midst of a farrago of such eccentric sentimen- 
talities, a few critical judgments can be slipped 
in without greater danger. They could not be 
taken with sufficient seriousness to arouse 
official prosecution, yet with their oblique 
movement they might succeed in reaching the 
more accessible and generous spirits (Vol. H, 
pp. 476-77). 


Lucid as Zeitlin’s analysis is, it stands in 
need of correction in one respect, and elabora- 
tion in another. Because he takes for granted 
the evolutionary interpretation of the Essays, 
and takes too literally Montaigne’s self-dis- 
paragement, Zeitlin presumes that at the time 
of the first edition of the Essays Montaigne 
“has not yet arrived at the idea that the 
goodness which we owe to our nature is 
perhaps of a higher kind than that which man 
attains by his own effort” (Vol. II, p. 475), and 
that the essayist’s self-deprecation is a remnant 
of his earlier attitude. But does not Zeitlin’s 
own analysis justify the conclusion that Mon- 
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taigne’s claim of inferiority to Cato is ironic, 
and that he fully intends the reader to recog- 
nize the superiority of his “goodness,” at least 
in its effects, to the excellence he attributes to 
Cato? 

What needs to be added to Zeitlin’s analysis 
is a consideration of Montaigne’s account of the 
resemblance of human beings to the beasts, and 
the critical role of this argument in justifying 
humaneness or mildness towards the human 
species. This argument demonstrates Mon- 
taigne’s awareness that mere admonition, of the 
kind Zeitlin describes in “Of Cruelty,” could 
hardly suffice to mitigate human cruelty, es- 
pecially given the naturalness he attributes to 
the “instinct for inhumanity.” For Montaigne 
the brutality and callousness of his age are 
symptomatic of a defective morality that char- 
acterizes all heretofore existing civil societies. 
The overcoming of cruelty thus requires an 
entire transformation of humanity’s self-under- 
standing and a rechanneling of its desires, of a 
kind that is suggested by the movement in “Of 
Cruelty” from the divine to the animal. 

The practical import of this movement is 
indicated by another chapter, “Of Drunken- 
ness,” which moves in the opposite direction: 
from the “brutish” to the striving for godlike 
virtue. Montaigne opens by attesting to the 
need that “we lesser men” have for a “science 
of distinguishing among the vices,” as a substi- 
tute for the wisdom Socrates sought in order 
“to distinguish good things from bad.” He 
proceeds to denounce drunkenness as a “bodily 
and earthly” and hence “brutish” vice, in 
contrast with other vices that seem “noble” 
(généreux]. Yet after this denunciation the 
status of drunkenness rises rapidly, culminating 
in the essayist’s recommendation that “we 
should refuse no chance to drink, and have this 
desire always in our head” (II, it, 332, 325). 

Montaigne indirectly suggests the reason for 
this shift in his position. At first he asserts that 
drinking interferes with another supposed vice, 
lechery (II, ii, 325). Elsewhere, however, he 
denies this claim, noting that “Venus and 
Bacchus are prone to go together” (II, xxxiii, 
709). But the essayist proceeds in “Of Drunk- 
enness” to introduce another form of what 
metaphorically may be called ‘“drunkenness’’: 
the “madness” of people who profess an 
extreme hatred of sensual pleasure, or who are 
carried away by “the heat of combat” (II, ii, 
329—30). This form of intoxication constitutes 
the truly dangerous sort of vice that Montaigne 
believes would be checked by a greater accept- 
ance of physical pleasure, such as imbibing in 
the literal sense. The self-indulgence that is 
exemplified in drinking, however “gross and 
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brutish” it may seem, is “less malicious and 
harmful” than other vices, “which almost cil 
clash more directly with public society.” 32 
Hence it is far preferable to the beautiful but 
terrible “virtue” of a Cato, or of those who 
seek to “gratify heaven and nature by comm?:- 
ting massacre and homicide, a belief universal y 
embraced in all religions” (I, xxx, 199). Caesar 
and Alexander, who so troubled the world ‘a 
their quest after glory and greatness, would 
have been far wiser to regard the enjoyment of 
“natural and therefore necessary and just plea- 
sures’—the pleasures of the body—as their 
proper occupation.33 

Montaigne’s practical moral teachirg 
amounts to an advocacy of de-sublimation.?* 
He describes nature as the source of humanity s 
commonest error, that of “always gaping after 
future things” in place of “present goods” (1, 
iii, 18). (As the “Apology for Raymord 
Sebond” makes evident, the “future” goocs 
referred to include the religious hope of cn 
afterlife, as well as the pagan hero’s goal cf 
earthly glory.) At the same time, the essayist 
remarks (in the title of I, iv) that “the soiw 
discharges its passions on false objects when the 
true are wanting.” He implies that people's 
tendency to waste their time in the pursuit of 
“Imaginary and fanciful goods, goods future 
and absent” (II, xii, 464) rather than real ara 
earthly ones could be overcome if they were 
taught the choiceworthiness of the latter, if the 
moral and religious restraints on self-indulgence 
were eliminated,35 and if society were deci- 
cated to making the physical conditions cf 


32]], ii, 324. Montaigne’s Rabelaisian rhetoric ca 
behalf of immoderate drinking invites comparison io 
the Athenian stranger’s recommendation of regulated 
drinking parties in Plato’s Laws (639 ff.), to which te 
essayist alludes in this chapter (II, ii, 327). Compere 
also Montaigne’s reference to the ancient philosophers’ 
moderation with respect to sensual pleasures (II, x_, 
569) with I, xxx, where indulgence in such pleasures is 
defended as an alternative to “immoderation ... in 
the direction of the good” (195, 198). 


33111, xi, 1088. In the earlier, 1588 edition thee 
pleasures are explicitly said to be “corporeal” (Mo%- 
taigne, 1962, p. 1676 [n. 1 to p. 1088]). 


34cf. III, v, 855, where Montaigne describes Venvs 
as “nothing else but the pleasure of discharging o-r 
vessels,” in contrast to Socrates’ view that “love is tl:2 
appetite for generation by the mediation of beauty.” 

35See especially II, xii, 566-69; III, v; ard 
Montaigne’s account of his way of life in HI, xii, 
1057—94. Cf. also 1, xiv, 65, regarding the difficul-y 
of setting limits to people’s desire for things they 
consider good, and the need to limit the impulse 
towards frugality; this passage recalls Machiavell:’s 
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existence more comfortable.36 The process of 
redirecting people from the serious contempla- 
tion of their mortal condition, and of what that 
implies regarding the purpose of life, to the 
enjoyment of corporeal pleasures, is aptly 
described by the title of HI, iv: “Of Diver- 
sion.”37 

Recognizing, as the ancient philosophers did, 
that the human being’s bipartite character 
requires us to understand ourselves in the light 
either of the divine or of the animal (cf. 
Strauss, 1958, p. 78), Montaigne chooses to 
point humanity in the opposite direction from 
that advocated by the classical thinkers. Partly 
in order to promote the well-being of the 
community as a whole, the ancients tried to 
“distract” us from ourselves, “assuming that we 
were attached to ourselves only too much and 
by too natural a bond” (III, x, 983; cf. II, ix, 
967-68). Montaigne, on the other hand, 
preaches selfishness, and indulgence in the 
bodily pleasures that privatize human beings. 
He would divert humanity, not from itself, but 
from the soul’s natural desire to look beyond 
itself. 

Montaigne’s severance of the good and the 
beautiful entails the severance of our judgment 
of ourselves from our feeling about ourselves.38 
In order to combat the human pride that gives 
rise to Catonic virtue, Montaigne embraces 
these opinions “that despise, humiliate, and 
nullify” the human species (II, xvii, 617). 
Hence he dedicates the longest chapter of the 
Essays, the “Apology for Raymond Sebond,” 
to demonstrating the foolishness and unjustifi- 
ability of human pride. But unlike Christian 
writers who adopted similar themes, his goal is 
not to teach people the need to humble 
themselves before God and do penance for their 
sins, but to accept their nature as it is, without 
aspiring to an elevated condition that is beyond 


remark concerning the naturalness and unlimitedness 
of the desire to acquire things (Machiavelli, 1964, Ch. 
3, p. 23). 

36Montaigne’s project for the transformation of 
science into “medicine,” broadly understood, is dis- 
cussed in Schaefer (1979). 


370n the problems this entails, cf. the discussion of 
divertissement in Pascal’s Pensees. 


38cf, II. xiii, 1052: “Judgment holds in me a 
magisterial seat, at least it carefully tries to. It lets my 
feelings go their own way, both hatred and friendship, 
even the friendship I bear myself, without being 
changed and corrupted by them. If it cannot reform 
the other parts according to itself, at least it does not 
let itself be deformed to match them; it plays its game 
apart.” 
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their reach.39 In order to prevent the awareness 
of people’s defects from continuing to stimu- 
late the religious quest for self-improvement 
through sacrifice and penance, Montaigne tries 
to set an example of how one can combine a 
smallness of self-esteem with a greatness of 
self-love (II, xvii, 641). What is required is a 
self-love that is unjustified except by the fact 
that such self-love is natural; any attempt to 
justify one’s self-love objectively would cause 
the individual to condemn self-indulgence, since 
it provides no ground for self-esteem.49 The 
thrust of Montaigne’s argument points towards 
the replacement of Christian charity by modern 
“humanism,” which ordains that people should 
be treated decently, not because they were 
made in the image of God, but merely because 
(as suggested by the conclusion of “Of Cruel- 
ty”) they are sentient beings with whom one 
can sympathize. Humanistic compassion, unlike 
the religious motive, need not entail regulating 
human life so as to improve people’s souls: the 
proper goal of humanism is limited to the 
negative one of relieving humanity from 
pain.4! It is precisely because Christian theolo- 
gy aspires to elevate humanity that Montaigne 
finds it inferior even to the pagan doctrines of 
metempsychosis that link humanity to the 
beasts: “supercelestial opinions” are commonly 
accompanied by “subterranean morals” (III, 
xiii, 1095). 

Montaigne’s endeavor to transform people’s 
self-understanding in order to make their treat- 
ment of each other more humane is motivated 
in part by his own “natural compassion, which 
has infinite power over me,” and which leads 
the essayist to sympathize in particular with 
“that class of men that needs our help,” the 
common people (III, xiii, 1079). He is more 
prone to be influenced in other people’s favor 
by pity for their sufferings than likely to yield 
to esteem for their excellence (I, i, 12). But 
despite his profession of softness, it would be 
wrong to be misled by Montaigne’s pretended 
frankness into identifying the author with the 


39Cf. IH, ii: man’s nature is unreformable (782); 
attempts to extirpate his essential qualities only 
“cover them up” (788). It is foolish to repent that 
one’s nature is neither that of “an angel nor Cato,” 
since such things “are not in our power” (791). 


40cf. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, IX. 8, on the 
difference between true and vulgar self-love. 


41cf I, xii, 472: “The misery of our condition 
makes us have less to enjoy than to avoid, and makes 
the extremest pleasure not touch us so much as a 
slight pain.... Our well-being is but the privation of 
being ill.” 
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unimposing, albeit appealing, self-portrait he 
provides in “Of Cruelty” and elsewhere. He 
admits that his service to the many may be the 
result of a desire for glory as well as the 
sentiment of compassion (III, xiii, 1079). He 
hints at the hope of achieving through his book 
a glory surpassing that of the greatest lawgivers, 
by acting as a teacher of legislators (II, viii, 
380—83; III, xiii, 1055). Yet throughout the 
Essays Montaigne has sought to deter people 
from the pursuit of glory by stressing its 
irrationality. It would seem that Montaigne’s 
“new order’ can succeed only by leaving 
people like Montaigne out of account.4? In 
order for philosophy to be useful to society in 
general, both its beauty and the motives that 
underlie it must be obscured or denied.43 The 
contemporary decay of political philosophy 
into ideology—indeed, the near-effacement of 
the distinction between the two—may cause the 
present-day reader to wonder about the ulti- 
mate adequacy of Montaigne’s project. Another 
aspect of the difficulty is reflected in Max 
Weber’s observation that ‘since Nietzsche, we 
realize that something can be beautiful, not 
only in spite of the aspect in which it is not 
good, but rather in that very aspect” (Weber, 
1958; p. 148). Nietzsche’s denunciation of the 
“herd morality” that equates the good with the 
useful constitutes a most serious challenge to 
the understanding of humanity on which the 
modern liberal regime seems to rest.44 Yet the 


42Cf, the analysis by Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr. 
(1971, p. 50) of “the self-forgetting of the modem 
idealist” as exemplified in the thought of Thomas 
Jefferson. On the problems associated with the con- 
nection between science and beneficence in modern 
thought, cf. Jonas (1966, pp. 193-97). 


acr. Montaigne’s summary of Socrates’ defense 
from Plato’s Apology of Socrates at Ill, xii, 1030. By 
transforming Socrates into a materialist (“not being, as 
Homer says, born of wood or stone, any more than 
others”), and by identifying the Athenian with the 
belief he attributes to the many, including the Persian 
king, that a dreamless sleep is the greatest of life’s 
pleasures, Montaigne cuts off Socrates’ view of a 
positive purpose to life to be achieved through 
philosophy. At the same time, he has Socrates profess 
to teach not only “just” but “useful” things to the 
many, thus defending philosophy on a new ground 
(emphasis added in both quotations; compare A pology 
of Socrates 31a—32a, 34d, 38a, 40d). 


44This essay has been intended in part to challenge 
Nietzsche’s attribution of the equation of goodness 
with utility (in the sense of the mere satisfaction of 
corporeal needs) to Socrates. (See Friedrich Nietzsche, 
Beyond Good and Evil, Sec. 190.) At least as 
Montaigne presents the issue, that attribution is 
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contemporary critic of bourgeois materialis - 


ought not to forget the connectedness of E 
kind of materialism with the virtues of moder 
tion and tolerance, as Montaigne articulaica i 
and the dangers that he showed to be co 


nected with an overestimation of humanity . 


status in the universe. 
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the good to the useful in early modern philosop 1y ar 
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Metaphor and Political Knowledge* 


EUGENE F. MILLER 
University of Georgia 


Since the language of political inquiry seems to be inescapably metaphorical, the question 
necessarily arises as to how metaphors of various types, including models, enter into the 
composition and expression of political knowledge. The solutions that have been most influential 
in contemporary political science can be called the verificationist and constitutivist views of 
political metaphor. While both views contain important elements of truth, there are fundamental 
difficulties in each that require the search for a more satisfactory view. An alternative view of 
metaphor and political knowledge is developed by reference to four main problems: Why is 
political speech metaphorical? How do metaphors make political things manifest? How are political 
metaphors tested? and Are metaphors indispensable to political expression and political 


knowledge? 


Political inquiry has provided fertile soil for 
the growth of metaphors. For some who have 
cultivated this soil, metaphors are brambles to 
be cleared away, not plants that bear fruit in 
political knowledge. Yet even the critics of 
metaphors have not been able to avoid them. In 
the Leviathan, for example, Hobbes makes a 
strong case against the use of metaphors in 
science: 


The light of human minds is perspicuous words, 
but by exact definitions first snuffed and 
purged from ambiguity; reason is the pace; 
increase of science, the way; and the benefit of 
mankind, the end. And, on the contrary, 
metaphors, and senseless and ambiguous words, 
are like ignes fatui; and reasoning upon them is 
wandering amongst innumerable absurdities; 
and their end, contention and sedition, or 
contempt (1955, pp. 29—30). 


Despite these harsh words, Hobbes does not 
hesitate to embody a metaphor in the title of 
Leviathan, His introduction draws an extended 
comparison between the commonwealth and a 
natural man, and metaphors abound in the 
work itself. Most striking of all is the fact that 
in the very passage where he deprecates meta- 


*These reflections on metaphor grow out of lec- 
tures delivered in 1974 at Loyola University of 
Chicago on “The Problem of Political Knowledge.” I 
am grateful to Professor Richard S. Hartigan, Director 
of the Loyola Lectures in Political Analysis, for his 
help and encouragement. My continuing investigation 
of the problem of political knowledge has been 
supported at various stages by the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities and the Earhart Foundation 
as well as by my own department. It has received 
encouragement also from many colleagues and friends, 
and I wish to dedicate this essay to the memory of 
two of them—Martin Diamond and Herbert Storing. 


phorical reasoning in contrast to scier:e. 
Hobbes makes use of a fine metaphor-that of 
traveling a path. Metaphors themselves are szig 
to be like “foolish fires.” ! 

Whether intended or not, the contradiction 
between Hobbes’ principle and his pract:cc 
teaches an important lesson about metaphors 
and models in political science. As Lancau 
observes, “political science has always resorisd 
to metaphors, to the device of proceeding from 
the known to the unknown. Those who criti- 
cize the use of models need to understand tiet 
they too must use them” (1972, pp. 101—023). 
Contemporary theories that follow the methcds 
of modern science are as dependent on me.s- 
phor as the classical theories of the great 
political philosophers. This dependence shows 
that political inquiry of a scientific or philosc- 
phical character cannot break completely with 
the pattern of ordinary speech, which is aiso 
highly metaphorical. People in political l'fe 
speak of the “players” on the presiden.’s 
“team,” of “cutting fat” from a budget, of 112 
“cold war,’ “brainwashing,” “detente,” tie 
“melting pot,” the “new frontier,” and tae 
“war on poverty.” Any effective orator knows 
what treatises on rhetoric have always pointsd 
out—that political speeches are enlivened aid 
made more persuasive by metaphors. 

Reflection on metaphor leads into the deen- 
est problems that can arise about politicc! 


l According to the Oxford English Dictionary, igzis 
fatuus (‘foolish fire’) was used in Hobbes’ time to 
refer to the phosphorescent light seen hovering or 
flitting over marshy ground, which appears to recede 
and finally to vanish when approached. The term was 
used figuratively for any delusive guiding principie, 
hope, aim, or such. 
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knowledge, including the problem of how we’ 


know anything political at all. Contemporary 
writings in political science suggest two alterna- 
tive views of how metaphors enter into the 
composition and expression of political 
knowledge. These alternatives conform, more 
or less, to broader philosophical currents and to 
interpretations of metaphor that these currents 
have produced. For convenience, I shall call 
these the vevificationist and the constitutivist 
views of political metaphor. These names are 
meant to suggest how each view would account 
for the relationship of the metaphor to the 
object of knowledge. The verificationist view of 
political metaphor grows out of modern empiri- 
cism, while the constitutivist view is rooted in 
counter-empiricist philosophy as it developed 
after Kant. Each of these views has something 
important to say about the nature of political 
metaphor, but each view is marked by its own 
peculiar difficulties. My article will seek to 
provide an account of political metaphor that 
can meet these difficulties. It can perhaps best 
be designated as a manifestationist view. 


Political Metaphor 


Let us begin by considering what metaphor 
is and by reviewing some of the phenomena 
that any interpretation of political metaphor 
should be able to account for. “Metaphor” 
comes from metapherein, which means to carry 
from one place to another. “To transfer” is a 
good equivalent of the Greek verb. In meta- 
phor, what is transferred is a word and at least 
some of the meaning that the word ordinarily 
conveys. The word that is used to name one 
thing is applied to something else. Metaphor 
typically involves the transfer of a name to 
something of a different kind, or “sort cross- 
ing,” as Turbayne (1962, p. 12) has aptly called 
it. According to Aristotle’s influential analysis, 
this transference rests on the likeness that is 
possible between different kinds of things. If 
the same name is given to things that are so 
alike as to belong to the same species, we have 
univocal naming. If there is no likeness at all 
between the thing named and the thing from 
which the name is taken, we have pure equivo- 
cation. Metaphorical likeness thus falls some- 
where between the likeness that members of 
the same species bear to one another and the 
absence of a significant likeness. Four types of 
metaphor are recognized by Aristotle, and each 
reflects a certain likeness or proportion. These 
involve transference from genus to species, 
transference from species to genus, transference 
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from species to species, and transference from 
analogy.* 

While Aristotle uses “metaphor” broadly in 
the Poetics for various types of transference, 
including analogy, medieval Aristotelianism 
tended to make “analogy” the inclusive term 
and to treat metaphor as an “improper” kind of 
analogy or proportionality (see McInerny, 
1961, 1968; Burrell, 1973). In modern discus- 
sions, the transference that takes place in analo- 
gies, similes and models is sometimes dis- 
tinguished from metaphor and sometimes sub- 
sumed under it.3 I shall be using “metaphor” 
inclusively for all types of transference of 
words and meaning from one kind of thing to 
another. [ shall distinguish later between analo- 
gical and nonanalogical metaphors and between 
metaphorical and nonmetaphorical models. 

The dynamics of metaphor can be seen in 
this rather commonplace example: “‘Washing- 
ton is the father of his country.” In this 
sentence, “father” is used metaphorically. The 
word has been transferred from one sphere of 
relationships to another. “Father” refers or- 
dinarily to a family member, and its primary or 


2 Poetics 1456b 7—1458a 8. An example of the first 
type of metaphor is Aristotle’s own use of politeia, the 
generic name for all regimes, to designate the particu- 
lar species of regime in which the middle class rules. 
An example of the second type would be calling all 
rulers “tyrants” or all symbols of authority ‘‘scep- 
ters.” When a political ruler is called by a name 
appropriate to another species of rule, such as “‘fa- 
ther,” we have the third type of metaphor. When a 
name such as “shepherd” is used, suggesting an 
analogy between political rule and a very different 
activity, we have the fourth type. 


3For an interesting account of political metaphor 
that deems it important to distinguish both analogy 
and simile from metaphor, see Zashin and Chapman 
(1974). The authors contend that metaphor differs 
from simile and analogy by asserting an identity of 
subjects, not merely a likeness. Our awareness of the 
subjects’ differences makes this assertion of identity 
anomalous and disturbing, thus giving rise to a tension 
which leads us to search for a basis for identity (or, 
using Black’s terminology, to “create” similarities) 
that will reduce the impression of anomaly. I do not: 
find such a sharp distinction between metaphor and 
analogy or simile to be necessary, for as I shall argue, 
metaphor is based on the discovery of likeness. A 
“tension theory” need not deny this point, for as 
Ricoeur contends, the factor of likeness or resem- 
blance is of even greater necessity in a tension theory 
than in other theories of metaphor (1977, pp. 
193-95). Even so, tension theories are rendered 
questionable, I believe, by the fact that our first 
apprehension of metaphors is usually not accompanied 
by a sense of tension. 
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literal meaning is determined by family rela- 
tionships. Our sentence serves to indicate the 
new context in which “father” is being used. 
Here the word refers to a general and states- 
man, not to a biological father, and it specifies 
that person’s relationship to a political com- 
munity, not to a natural family. Interpreting 
“father” literally in this context would lead to 
misunderstanding and absurdity, and yet the 
metaphor does not work unless at least some of 
the word’s literal meaning is carried over and 
applied to the new referent. Thus if we found it 
necessary to explain the meaning of our sen- 
tence to a literal-minded friend, we might 
mention that the country was born through a 
war of independence that Washington led, that 
Washington took care for his country’s upbring- 
ing by helping to establish its Constitution and 
by serving as its first president, and that he has 
gained the respect and reverence of the people 
of his country.4 

A great deal of attention has been given to 
some dominant metaphors or models that have 
successively influenced modern political theo- 
ry—the machine, the organism, and the ser- 
vomechanism. These metaphors have no doubt 
been important, but there is a danger of 
overstating the extent to which a few arche- 
typal metaphors may have determined political 
thinking and of understating the great variety 
of sources from which political metaphors have 
been drawn. While no exhaustive catalogue can 
be attempted here, the following would have to 
be included in a listing of the major sources of 
the metaphors of political theory: the human 
relationships of everyday life, such as those in 
the family (father to children, husband to wife, 
master to slave, brotherhood), those in the 
sphere of exchanges, contracts, and promises, 
and those in sporting activities and games or in 
warfare and military life; making and doing 
things through the arts, such as medicine, 
gymnastics, generalship, horsemanship, tending 
sheep, piloting, building, tailoring, painting, 
acting, flute-playing, and engineering on a large 
scale; the characteristics of artifacts such as a 
building and its foundations, a pyramid, a 
wheel, a pair of scales, a web or cloth woven 
from thread, clocks, machines, pumps, engines, 
computers, and communications networks; ca- 
pacities of human beings, such as in references 
that treat a community or institution as a 


4S, ecifying exactly what happens in metaphorical 
usage is a more complex task than my analysis might 
indicate. Writers that undertake this task include Black 
(1962), Berggren (1962, 1963), Henle (1965), Hesse 
(1966), Richards (1965), and Sapir (1977). 
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“person” that plans or exercises foresight ard 
experiences such human emotions as lov:. 
hatred, pride, sympathy, and magnanimity; 
subhuman activities or processes in nature, such 
as animal behavior (Machiavelli’s fox and lios. 
Nietzsche’s lambs and birds of prey), orgaric 
processes common to human and nonhumin 
beings (conception, birth, maturation, heal.h 
and disease, death), and the natural propert:2s 
or motions of bodies (revolution, attraction ard 
repulsion, the exertion of force); and, finally. 
mathematical relations and proportions of va-i- 
ous kinds.5 

The great metaphors of political theory a'e 
deliberate contrivances. In political theory as .r 
ordinary discourse, however, words and mea^- 
ings are very often taken over from anoth2r 
sphere without the speaker’s or hearer’s awai- 
ness that a transference has taken place. Su.h 
usages are referred to variously as “dead” or 
“fossilized” or “hidden” or “latent” metaphois. 
(As we see, even the accounts of metaphor aʻe 
themselves highly metaphorical.) Thus we spezk 
of “Congress” without recognizing that tie 
term referred originally to a meeting, that 
“court” meant a pen or enclosure, that “co 
govern” was to handle the rudder or to steer, or 
that a “minister” was a small man as opposcd 
to a magister, a big man. Our language is filled 
with words whose original reference was to ti.c 
position of one’s body in the spatial-tem poral 
world or to the experience of other bodies. Ve 
make use of these words regularly in politics! 
speech, as, for example, when we speak of a 
king ruling ‘‘over” his subjects, or the “fall” of 
a government, or opinions on the “left” or the 
“right,” or an “open” society, or a populer 
“front,” or the “lower” class, or a “hard” 
decision. These hidden metaphors are found in 
all languages, and there is some evidence of 
consistency in the way they are used. Asch 
(1955) has shown that in languages belonging 
to different families and far separated in tin: 
and space, terms denoting the physical prope- 
ties of “straight” and “‘crooked” are used, as in 
English, to denote honesty, righteousness, and 
correct understanding, on the one hand, ard 
dishonesty and wile, on the other. We mey 
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5On metaphors of machine, organism, and servo 
mechanism, see Landau (1972, pp. 78-102), Deutsch 
(1963), and Campbell (1971). On other types of 
political metaphors, see Bambrough (1967), Drucker 
(1970), Kress (1969), Lasky (1970), Lipsky (1976), 
Rossum (1976), and Zashin and Chapman (1974), For 
an illuminating study of political metaphor in 2 
nonliterate society, the San Blas Cuna of Panama, sce 
Howe (1977). 
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suppose that people everywhere find it natural 
to speak of a king ruling “over” his subjects and 
not “under” them. 

Recent proponents of a “tension theory” of 
metaphor (see Turbayne, 1962; Berggren, 
1962) have tended to deny that such usages as 
these are genuine metaphors at all, since there is 
no longer a consciousness of tension between a 
literal and a figurative meaning. Yet it would 
seem that in most cases of metaphorical usage, 
we are conscious of the tension or pretense 
only after the fact, when we look back on the 
metaphor and interpret it, not when we first 
use or apprehend it. As Edie points out, we 
rarely attend to the words we are using when 
we speak or listen, but rather to the things that 
the speech is about; therefore, “any apprehen- 
sion of a verbal opposition or a conflict 
between the literal and metaphorical senses of 
the words we are using at any given moment 
can arise only in later reflection” (1976, p. 
263). Most metaphors are “hidden” at first, 
especially for the hearer. 

We are in a position now to identify the 
fundamental problems that any account of 
metaphor and political knowledge must face. 
Let us take notice of these problems, but leave 
for later a consideration of how they are best 
resolved. First, there is the problem of why 
metaphors should arise at all in discourse about 
political things. Is the cognitive status of these 
things such that metaphors are needed to 
identify or discern them? A second problem is 
to understand the basis for the illumination 
that metaphor provides. Does it lie in some 
likeness or proportion that political things bear 
to things from which metaphors are taken? Is 
the likeness discovered by the mind or created 
by the metaphor? A third problem is how to 
test metaphors or decide on their appropriate- 
ness. Are empirical criteria of verification to be 
used or some other criteria? Finally, there is the 
problem of whether or not metaphors are 
indispensable to political knowledge. Is the 
cognitive import of any metaphor reducible to 
literal assertions of equivalent meaning? Does 
political thought go beyond metaphors, or is it 
necessarily determined and limited by them? 


The Verificationist View 
of Political Metaphor 


Deutsch and Landau have provided impor- 
tant statements of what I am calling a verifica- 
tionist view of political metaphor. They hold 
that metaphors, when developed as clear and 
explicit models, can play a vital role in the 
search for political knowledge, but they insist 
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that metaphors or models must meet a funda- 
mental requirement in order to be acceptable in 
political science: the analogy or likeness that is 
presumed to exist between model and thing 
must be subject to verification. In Landau’s 
words, “to employ a model is always to 
propose the existence of analogy,” and this 
proposed analogy must be “verified through 
careful analysis and research.” The “‘verification 
of the proposed analogy”? requires that the 
essential characteristics of the model be made 
explicit and that points of correspondence 
between the model and the thing under study 
be identified. Once the model has been “made 
operational” in this manner, hypotheses can be 
drawn from it and subjected to empirical 
testing. We can determine by sensory observa- 
tion whether or not political reality has the 
features that the model predicts. Political sci- 
ence must be suspicious of metaphors which 
cannot be thus operationalized. These meta- 
phors may be suggestive, but “they provide 
only a vague apprehension of similarity” and 
not a testable hypothesis, Most ‘‘can neither be 
justified nor invalidated and they remain out- 
side the scientific domain quite impregnable to 
the tests of experience” (1972, pp. 222—25). 


Deutsch reasons in a similar vein. Models 
must in all cases “‘be tested for their relevance: 
do they match those aspects of the empirical 
process in which we are interested to a degree 
of accuracy sufficient for our purposes?” 
(1963, p. 11.) The relevance of a model, or its 
resemblance to the situation under study, “can- 
not be discovered from the model, but only 
from a physical process of verification, that is, 
physical operations for matching some of the 
structure of the outside situation ... followed 
by some critical process, that is, further physi- 
cal operations that depend in their outcome on 
the degree of correspondence between the 
structure proposed from the model and the 
structure derived from the outside facts” 
(1963, pp. 19—20). Models, like all the other 
conceptual equipment of science, must be 
tested operationally, i.e., they must “lead to 
inferences capable of being confirmed or re- 
futed by repeatable physical operations” (1963, 
p. 4). 

As we see, the basic assumption of verifica- 
tionism is the priority of the facts of political 
experience to metaphorical speech and thought. 
Metaphorical insights are treated as hypotheses 
until such time as they are verified by the 
observation of political reality itself. Such 
verification presupposes that knowledge of poli- 
tical reality is available through “physical op- 
erations” or empirical testing and also that this 
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knowledge can be obtained independently of 
the metaphor or model to be tested. If this 
independent factual knowledge were not avail- 
able, political scientists would be unable to 
determine, in the way the verificationist view 
requires, whether or not their metaphors or 
models “match reality.” 


The verificationist is likely to criticize the 
way metaphors have been used traditionally in 
political philosophy. Macdonald, for example, 
grants that analogies are useful in science to 
discover ‘‘verifiable empirical statements” 
(1965a, p. 102) or to give “new information 
about empirical facts” (1965b, p. 184), but she 
denies that they can be used by philosophers to 
answer questions that cannot be resolved by 
producing empirical facts. For example, politi- 
cal philosophers have perennially tried to an- 
swer the question: “Why should I obey any law 
or acknowledge the authority of any state or 
government?’ Macdonald believes that the 
question itself is senseless, because no general 
criteria of obedience can be found that apply to 
every instance. Nevertheless, political philoso- 
phers have tried to derive a general answer from 
great metaphors or analogies, such as the idea 
that obligation rests on a “social contract” or 
on one’s relation to a “social organism” that is 
higher than any of its individual parts. The 
contractual and organic theories of obligation, 
like other philosophical theories that are based 
on analogy, have no factual or cognitive mean- 
ing. They do not convey any genuine informa- 
tion about political affairs. There are no facts 
which could support the one and refute the 
other. The difference between these theories is 
to be found not in their factual meaning but in 
their practical and psychological effects, such as 
the attention they might bring at a crucial 
moment to some political criterion that is being 
overlooked or denied (1965b, pp. 182, 
193-94). 


Macdonald’s argument raises the question of 
just what kind of meaning metaphorical expres- 
sions can have. It would seem that a metaphor- 
ical sentence must be meaningless by strict 
verificationist criteria, since it is neither a 
factual nor an analytic statement. Some empiri- 
cists have avoided this conclusion by holding 
that metaphors can sometimes be translated 
into literal sentences that make either a true or 
a false assertion. For example, “George Wash- 
ington is the father of his country” might be 
paraphrased as “George Washington is a general 
and statesman who was chiefly responsible for 
establishing the United States as an indepen- 
dent nation.” This approach is open to the 
charge that the literal paraphrase no longer has 
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the same meaning as the metaphor which it 
replaces. At this point, a distinction might well 
be introduced between “cognitive” and “‘emo- 
tive’ meaning. If “George Washington is the 
father of his country’ means more than our 
literal paraphrase, then the residue will be 
understood as emotive meaning. The noncogni- 
tive meaning components of the sentence will 
be taken as expressing the speaker’s emotiors 
or feelings towards Washington and perhaps as 
intending to evoke similar emotions in the 
hearer. The emotive meaning of a metaphorical 
sentence would not be regarded as a proper part 
of its scientific meaning, although emotive 
meaning might be given a legitimate place in 
other types of language, such as poetry.® 

There appears to be a difference at least in 
emphasis between Deutsch and Landau as to 
how metaphorical models can be useful in 
scientific inquiry. While Deutsch seems willing 
to grant that a model can provide an “explana- 
tion,” at least in a qualified sense of the term 
(1963, pp. 8—9), Landau speaks of the heuristic 
value of models in what has been called “the 
context of discovery’? (1972, pp. 221~22). 
Whether the differences between them are 
substantial or not, this matter has been a point 
of great controversy in the empiricist tradition; 
and it bears decisively on our inquiry into the 
contribution of metaphor to political 
knowledge. 

Some writers—probably those who have ir- 


. fluenced political science most in recent dec- 


ades—follow such scientists as Duhem in deny- 
ing that physical analogies play an essential role 
in explanation (see Duhem, 1954, pp. 55-104; 
Nash, 1963, pp. 230—53; Hesse, 1966, pp. 
1—56). According to Hempel, for example, 
science explains phenomena by subsuming 
them inferentially under principles that have 
the character of general laws. Detailed analogies 
or models may prove useful in the search for 
new explanatory principles, especially when 
they are based on “nomic isomorphisms,” or 
similarities between the laws governing one se* 
of phenomena and those governing another set. 
Nevertheless, an analogical model itself explains 
nothing, and “all references to analogies or 
analogical models can be dispensed with in the 
systematic statement of scientific explanations” 
(1965, p. 44; see also pp. 433—47). Rapoport 


6The interpretation of metaphorical meaning as 
emotive meaning is associated primarily with I. A. 
Richards. For Richards’ views on emotive language 
and metaphor as they developed over several decades, 
see Schiller (1969, pp. 48—88). 
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reaches a similar conclusion by distinguishing 
sharply between the analogical or metaphorical 
models that social scientists often use and the 
mathematical models of the exact sciences. The 
mathematical model posits specific relations 
among specific variables, and these can be 
translated into verifiable assertions about the 
observable world. Its underlying assumptions 
are kept as simple as possible, and the “reality” 
of these assumptions is frequently a matter of 
indifference. The analogical model, by contrast, 
bases its claim to explanatory value on “the 
appeal to see in a seeming similarity of two 
phenomena the explanation of the unfamiliar 
one in terms of supposed understanding of the 
familiar one”? (1959, p. 354). Social scientists 
who base their theories on such models try to 
support them by .marshaling factual material 
“in such a way that the reader who views this 
‘evidence’ through the metaphors, concepts, 
and definitions of which the ‘theory’ is con- 
structed will have the experience of ‘under- 
standing’ ” (1963, p. 80). Rapoport denies that 
metaphors and analogies can be accepted as 
scientific explanations. At best, they are some- 
times helpful in preparing the mind to make 
more precise investigations and eventually to 
construct the sorts of proofs that mathematical 
rigor demands (see 1963, p. 80). 

Other writers have assigned a quite different 
role to physical models or analogies in scientific 
explanation. Campbell, following such nine- 
teenth-century physicists as Lord Kelvin, has 
argued that analogies, far from being mere aids 
to the formation of hypotheses or theories, are 
“an utterly essential part of theories, without 
which theories would be completely valueless 
and unworthy of the name.” In Campbell’s 
view, it is never difficult to find a formal or 
mathematical theory to explain physical laws in 
a logical way. What is difficult “is to find one 
which will explain them logically and at the 
same time display the requisite analogy” (1953, 
pp. 297-98; see Hesse, 1966, pp. 1—56). This 
position is developed today primarily by anti- 
positivist philosophers of science such as Toul- 
min. Toulmin maintains that a theory is never 
felt to be entirely satisfactory in the physical 
sciences unless its mathematical calculus is 
supplemented by an intelligible model. A 
mathematical calculus may be an excellent way 
of expressing the relationships of phenomena, 
but to understand them, to “see” their connec- 
tion, a model is necessary. The scientist must be 
able to look at the phenomena with a profes- 
sional eye “and ‘see’ their behaviour in the way 
his theories require: this ... is the purpose of 
using models in the physical sciences” (1965, p. 
165; see also pp. 34—39, 164-67). 
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The Constitutivist View 
of Political Metaphor 


The constitutivist view of political metaphor 
is more often implied than developed in the 
writings of political scientists, but its essential 
features are brought out clearly by Edelman 
(1971, pp. 65—72). Edelman puts emphasis on 
the complexity and ambiguousness of events in 
the empirical world of politics and the elusive- 
ness of causes and remedies. For the mass of 
people at least, the bewildering political uni- 
verse would be altogether unintelligible if it 
were not ordered and given meaning by lan- 
guage. Drawing upon some recent theories of 
symbolism, Edelman maintains that “language 
does not mirror an objective ‘reality,’ but rather 
creates it by organizing meaningful perceptions 
abstracted from a complex, bewildering world.” 
Political reality is not something given to 
observation. It is constituted by language 
through the creation of shared meanings, per- 
ceptions, and reassurances. Metaphor plays a 
crucial role in the constitution of political 
reality: “Thought is metaphorical and meta- 
phor pervades language, for the unknown, the 
new, the unclear, and the remote are appre- 
hended by one’s perceptions of identities with 
the familiar.” People are led by internal and 
external conflicts and passions to attach them- 
selves to one or another of the range of 
metaphors and myths that are available for 
understanding a particular political situation. 
Once chosen, a linguistic form shapes one’s 
view of political reality by intensifying some 
perceptions and screening others out of atten- 
tion. 

Edelman uses some metaphors of war to 
illustrate his contention that metaphors define 
the alternative patterns of perception to which 
people respond: “To speak of deterrence and 
strike capacity is to perceive war as a game; to 
speak of legalized murder is to perceive war as a 
slaughter of human beings; to speak of a 
struggle for democracy is to perceive war as a 
vaguely defined instrument for achieving an 
intensely sought objective.” In each case, the 
metaphor creates political reality by shaping 
perceptions of both facts and values. The 
metaphor can be “a subtle way of highlighting 
what one wants to believe and avoiding what 
one does not wish to face.” It seems doubtful 
that a metaphor can, on Edelman’s view, be 
verified or falsified by perception, because 
perceptions of political reality are determined 
by the metaphor: “Once accepted, a meta- 
phorical view becomes the organizing concep- 
tion into which the public thereafter arranges 
items of news that fit and in the light of which 
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it interprets the news. In this way a particular 
view is reinforced and repeatedly seems to be 
validated for those whose attitudes it ex- 
presses.” A dominant metaphor thus tends to 
become self-perpetuating, although competing 
metaphorical definitions of political reality can 
arise to supplant it and create a new orthodoxy. 

Edelman provides a good concise statement 
of the constitutivist view of metaphor, but it is 
necessary to look outside of political science 
for comprehensive accounts. I shall draw on 
recent works on metaphor by Wheelwright, 
Turbayne, Edie, and Black to illustrate the 
main principles of a constitutivist view and to 
show how these differ from verificationist 
principles. My intention is to characterize a 
typical view, not necessarily one that each of 
these writers would agree with completely. 

For the constitutivist, metaphors are neither 
linguistic ornaments to be viewed with suspi- 
cion nor heuristic devices to be discarded once 
objects are known. They are indispensable 
components of language and—since thought 
depends on language—indispensable compo- 
nents of thought as well. As Wheelwright 
explains, “thought is not possible to any 
significant degree without language, nor lan- 
guage without metaphoric activity whether 
open or concealed” (1962, p. 128). Metaphors 
are as inescapable in science as in poetry or 
theology, and they cannot be reduced to literal 
statements without loss of cognitive meaning. 

The heart of the constitutivist view of 
metaphor is its claim that reality as we know it 
is constituted by metaphorical language and 
thought. While there is not full agreement on 
the ground and implications of this claim, 
constitutivists are likely to defend one or more 
of the following propositions. First, they deny 
that the grouping of things into different sorts 
or kinds is something fixed by nature or even 
something built into the structure of human 
thought. There is an ultimate arbitrariness, 
therefore, in the metaphorical presentation of 
the facts of one sort as if they belonged to 
another. Neither the sorting of facts that we 
begin from as the literal base of our metaphor 
nor the sorting to which this literal meaning is 
transferred has any necessity about it. In 
Turbayne’s words, we “cannot help but allo- 
cate, sort, or bundle the facts in some way or 
another,” but any particular allocation or sort- 
ing is “perfectly arbitrary.” It is true that 
names or categories are already there for us 
when we first begin to speak, but these are 
“part of our cultural, not our natural, heritage” 
(1962, pp. 64—65, 79—80). Some assumption 
such as this seems to lie behind Black’s (1962) 
critique of what he calls the “substitution” and 
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“comparison” views of metaphor and his dz- 
fense of an “interaction” view, which interprets 
metaphor as both the transfer to a princip 
subject of the “commonplaces”? that a given 
culture associates with a subsidiary subject ard 
an alteration in the way the subsidiary subject 
itself is seen. To give Black’s example of this 
alteration in perception, calling a man a wolf 
not only puts man in a special light, but also 
makes the wolf seem more human than ke 
otherwise would. 

In the second place, constitutivists are apt io 
hold that the metaphors which are most iry 
portant to our thinking involve the creaticr 
rather than the discovery of likeness. Black hed 
suggested this possibility in criticizing the 
“comparison” view: “It would be more il- 
luminating in some of these cases to say thut 
the metaphor creates the similarity than to scy 
that it formulates some similarity antecedentiy 
existing’ (1962, p. 37). Wheelwright made it 
the basis for a distinction between two types of 
metaphor, which he calls ‘‘epiphor’ and ‘“‘dia- 
phor.” Traditionally, metaphor had been under- 
stood to rest on the discovery of some real 
similarity that unfamiliar or obscure things becr 
to things of another sort that are more accessi- 
ble to knowledge. Wheelwright speaks of this €s 
“epiphor.” While epiphor extends meanirg 
from the familiar to the unfamiliar by way of 
some presumed likeness, ‘‘diaphor” juxtaposes 
the particulars of experience in such a way as to 
create new meaning and a lively sense of tle 
presentness of objects that possess an irreduci- 
ble core of mystery (1962, pp. 70—91). Ede 
follows Black and Wheelwright in emphasizirg 
the importance of the type of metaphoricai 
usage “which creates and brings similarities to 
be rather than merely formulating them” 
(1976, p. 191). 

Finally, constitutivists are likely to douit 
that reality has an intelligible structure apa:t 
from the organization that metaphorical lai- 
guage imposes upon it. According to Wheei- 
wright, reality is “latent, subtle, and shy.” It is 
“unwilling to give up its innermost secrets even 
to the most enterprising explorer” (1962, pn. 
172). Man gropes through metaphorical laii- 
guage to express the tensions that he feels ia 
existence, to “give some hint, always finally 
insufficient, of the turbulent moods within ana 
the turbulent world of qualities and forces, 
promises and threats, outside him” (1962, ». 
46). Objects have a mysterious presence about 
them that cannot be captured by explanatiors 
and theories that treat them as spatio-temporal 
things (1962, pp. 158-59). For Edie, it :s 
through the invention and use of language and 
expression generally that “man is enabled to 
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orient himself in the confused world of lived 
experience” and “to put order into his experi- 
ence of the world” (1976, p. 161). The 
meaning of the world is constituted intersubjec- 
tively through language. 

This line of reasoning suggests that human 
thought cannot hope to go beyond meta- 
phorical perspectives to reach a true and com- 
prehensive understanding of things as they are. 
Not all constitutivists would be willing to 
defend such a conclusion, but Wheelwright and 
Turbayne, at least, embrace a thoroughgoing 
perspectivism. Wheelwright puts the point this 
way: 

To think or speak about reality is always to do 

so through one perspective rather than another, 

and to compare one perspective with another 

must involve the adoption of a third perspective 
which will be only partly pervious to them 
both. Thus reality as a whole cannot be typed, 
for to type it is to limit it to an arbitrarily 
chosen perspective (1962, p. 170). 


No single perspective can claim to give the true 

understanding of reality or, indeed, to be 

superior to other perspectives for all occasions. 

The best we can hope to do is to 

' catch partisan glimpses, reasonably diversified, 

all of them imperfect, but some more suited to 
one occasion and need, others to another. If we 
cannot hope ever to be perfectly right, we can 
perhaps find both enlightenment and’ refresh- 
ment by changing, from time to time, our ways 
of being wrong (1962, pp. 172—73). 


Similarly, Turbayne denies that we can go 
beyond metaphors to grasp the literal truth of 
things: “We cannot say what reality is, only 
what it seems like to us, imprisoned in Plato’s 
cave, because we cannot get outside to look. 
The consequence is that we never know exactly 
what the facts are. We are always victims of 
adding some interpretation” (1962, p. 64). 

The key differences between the verifica- 
tionist and constitutivist views of political 
metaphor should now be apparent. Verifica- 
tionism holds that any claim of metaphors, 
analogies, or models to have cognitive meaning 
must be tested by a factual knowledge of 
political reality. It assumes that the political 
facts, as we know them from sense perception, 
are somehow prior to and independent of 
metaphorical speech and thought. Constitu- 
tivism denies that political. reality can be 
recognized or its meaning understood indepen- 
dently of some metaphorical interpretation. 
One’s understanding of the facts is shaped by 
the metaphor, so the facts cannot provide an 
independent means of verifying or falsifying the 
metaphor. Black (1962, pp. 39—47) invites us 
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to think of a metaphor as a filter or screen which 


selects, organizes, and transforms what we see. ` 


Turbayne (1962, pp.. 22, 66) draws out the 
radical implications of this position. It is never 
possible, he maintains, to say what the facts 


really are. A metaphor is like a screen or filter © 


between the mind and the world. Once we see 
the world from the point of view of a particular 
metaphor, the face of it is changed. Adopting a 
new metaphor changes our attitude toward the 
facts.” 


On Four Problems of 
Political Metaphor 


The manifestationist view that I am propos- 
ing finds important elements of truth in both 
the verificationist and the constitutivist views 
of political metaphor, but it also sees funda- 
mental difficulties in each. Verificationism re- 
tains the principle—vital to a science of poli- 
tics—that political reality is something dis- 
covered rather than. something created by the 
knower. Yet it fails to recognize that metaphor 
is essential to political knowledge, because it 
believes that the meaning of political reality can 
be found in what is observable to the senses 
independently of metaphors. Constitutivism 
recognizes that metaphors are essential to poli- 
tical knowledge, but it gives up the possibility 
that political inquiry can move beyond meta- 
phorical perspectives to a true understanding of 
political things. The view that I am proposing 
agrees with verificationism that political reality 
has an intelligible structure that is not simply 
the creation of metaphorical language and 


thought. It agrees with constitutivism that -- 


metaphor is necessary to disclose the meaning, 
of political things, since these things are riot, 
given directly to observation. Metaphor dis-} 
closes the meaning or reality of political things 
not by constituting them, however, but by 
manifesting their intelligible structure. The best 
way to explain this manifestationist view is to 
show how it would resolve the four central 
problems of metaphor and political knowledge 
that we identified earlier.8 


7Black’s critique of Whorf’s linguistic relativity 
(1962, pp. 244-57) indicates that he would not wish 
to accept Turbayne’s radical conclusions. 


SAfter my essay on political metaphor had ‘been 
completed, Ricoeur’s The Rule of Metaphor (1977) 
was brought to my attention by Fred Dallmayr. This 
valuable work examines the major alternative accounts 
of metaphor, both classical and modern, in great detail 
and with a fine-sensitivity to the philosophical issues 
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Why is political speech metaphorical? Since 
metaphor is transference of meaning from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar, the pervasiveness of 
metaphor in political speech is a sign that 
political things are somehow less familiar of 
accessible than the things from which political 
metaphors are taken. Yet what is the reason for 
the obscurity of political things? Why do we 
rely on metaphors to make them manifest? 

The obscurity of political things arises in the 
first instance from the fact that they cannot be 
observed directly by the senses. It is simply 
impossible to perceive the political in the 
immediate or direct way that we experience 
bodies and their sensible qualities, including our 
own bodies. Insofar as political things have an 
embodiment, that bodily aspect is perceptible, 
but the shapes and qualities that are given to 
the senses can always be accounted for as 
something in themselves, so that there is no 
necessity to see them as something else, some- 
thing political. We like to speak of observing 
political behavior, but all that we can actually 
perceive with the senses are motions of limbs, 
facial expressions, articulate sounds, and arti- 
facts of one sort or another. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, political things are unobservable 


that metaphor raises. If I read him correctly, Ricoeur 


develops a foundation for what I have called a 
“manifestationist” view of metaphor. He reaffirms, 
against its modern critics, the Aristotelian principle 
that metaphor is grounded on resemblance, or on the 
intuitive perception of a real similarity in dissimilar 
things. This resemblance guides and produces the 
metaphorical statement. It is not simply fashioned by 
the statement, as Black, Wheelwright and others have 
argued (Ricoeur, 1977, pp. 191—200). Furthermore, 
the meaning of metaphorical language is not reducible 
to “emotive” meaning, as empiricist theories often 
hold. Metaphorical language says something about 
reality. It can make reference to things in such a way 
as to be true or false, although metaphorical truth 
cannot be determined by techniques of empirical 
verification (pp. 216~56). In its subtitle, Ricoeur 
tefers to his book as a study of “the creation of 
meaning in language.” He makes it quite clear, 
however, that the creation of meaning or insight by 
metaphor is linked inseparably to the discovery of the 


nature of being (pp. 306-09). The conditions for 
‘linguistic reference in general, and thus the meaning of 


language as a whole, are set by “the relation of 
language to its counterpart, reality” (p. 303). Seman- 
tic innovation organizes reality in certain ways, but it 
also ‘‘[makes] manifest a way of being of things” (p. 
239). Moreover, “the referential field can extend 
beyond the things we are able to show, and even 
beyond visible, perceptible things” (p. 298). My 
account of political metaphor begins from principles 
such as these. 
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things. The sensible contributes to political 
knowledge only insofar as it takes us beyond 
itself in one way or another to the unobserv- 
able. Verificationism is caught in this dilemma: 
if it interprets strictly its principle that politics 
is an empirical process, available to physical 
operations, it can never reach the political at 
all; if it interprets the principle loosely to mean 
only that the political is somehow inferred 
from the sensible, it undermines its theory of 
meaning and its distinction between facts and 
values. 

Metaphor is a way of moving from the 
observable or sensible to the political. As we 
have seen, political metaphors very often in- 
volve a transfer of words and meaning from 
some object or activity that is accessible to 
sense perception. Somehow this transference 
serves to make manifest or bring to presence 
the unobservable things. 

It is not in political discourse alone that the 
unobservable is named by reference to tke 
observable. Whenever we speak of the relatior- 
ships of human beings, of their inwardness or 
soul, and of their place in the encompassing 
whole, we express ourselves in metaphors thet 
are drawn overwhelmingly from the sphere of 
observable and tangible things. Usually we are 
unaware of just how metaphorical this dis- 
course is, because the metaphors are mostly 
hidden or latent. Thus Locke deems it impor- 
tant in understanding the origin of knowledge 
to notice 


how great a dependence our words have on 
common sensible ideas; and how those which 
are made use of to stand for actions and 
notions quite removed from sense, have their 
tise from thence, and from obvious sensible 
ideas are transferred to more abstruse significa- 
tions, and made to stand for ideas that come 
not under the cognizance of our senses; v.g. to 
imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, con- 
ceive, instil, disgust, disturbance, tranquillity, 
&c., are all words taken from the operations of 
sensible things, and applied to certain modes of 
thinking. Spirit, in its primary signification, is 
breath; angel, a messenger: and I doubt not but, 
if we could trace them to their sources, we 
should find, in all languages, the names for 
things that fall not under our senses to have had 
their first rise from sensible ideas (1959, Vol. 2, 
p. 5). 


Vico, in a much fuller and more complex 
account of the metaphorical origins of thought 
and language, agrees that people have under- 
stood “spiritual things,” such as the faculties of 
the mind, the passions, virtues, vices, sciences 
and arts, through metaphors formed from their 


‘experience of bodily things. Vico holds it to be 
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“the universal principle of etymology in all 
languages” that “words are carried over from 
bodies and from the properties of bodies to 
express the things of the mind and spirit” 
(1948, pp. 70, 114-19). 

The legitimacy of this metaphorical exten- 
sion of names and meaning has been widely 
questioned since the time of Locke and Vico by 
a tradition that includes Bentham, Comtean 
positivism, the behaviorism of Watson and his 
followers, and logical positivism. This tradition 
regards the use of metaphors to speak of what 
Vico calls “spiritual things” as an abuse of 
language. Scientific thought, which understands 
the meaning of things by reference to observ- 
ables, is seen as an unqualified advance beyond 
theological and metaphysical stages of thought. 
It is true that logical positivists moved toward a 
more liberal criterion of meaningfulness which 
could accommodate the fact that theoretical 
physics makes extensive use of concepts which 
do not refer to anything directly observable. As 
Carnap pointed out in this later period, “the 
prodigious growth of physics since the last 
century depended essentially upon the possibili- 
ty of referring to unobservable entities like 
atoms and fields’? (1963, p. 80). Accordingly, 
Carnap developed the view that theories must 
be tested indirectly by linking theoretical con- 
cepts to observable things by “correspondence 
rules” (1963, pp. 77—81; 1966, pp. 225-46). 
Carnap’s later view is possibly liberal enough to 
sanction metaphorical references to ‘“nonob- 
servables” in the human sciences, but not all 
empiricists would be this generous. Brodbeck, 
for example, grants that references to invisible 
entities cannot be eliminated from atomic 
physics, but she denies that social scientists are 
warranted in introducing similar concepts. In 
this respect, social science is like classical 
Newtonian theory: all of its concepts refer to 
what can be observed, namely, to the “observed 
behavior’ of individuals or groups. Social scien- 
tists should not “hunger after the complexity 
of the invisible,’ because the phenomena they 
study are not of “atomic or subatomic dimen- 
sions.” Thus the notion of “model” appropriate 
to these nonobservable entities has “no intel- 
ligible meaning in social science” (1959, pp. 
399—401). 


The contrary view that I am proposing 
affirms the reality of nonobservables in the 
sphere that is of concern to political inquiry 
and the indispensable role of metaphors in 
making these things manifest. The shapes and 
qualities of sensible things are not all that we 
can know, but they are what we discern first 
with the greatest distinctness and clarity. Since 
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we name as we know, it is not surprising that 
the words used in political discourse most often 
had some early reference to sensible things. It is 
natural that as we extend our experience and 
thinking to discover things not given directly to 
sense perception, we should name and under- 
stand them by analogy to those sensible things 
that are discerned first with greater clarity. 
Political metaphors thus reflect the trajectory 
of our knowledge from the observable to the 
unobservable, or from what is less obscure to us 
to what is more obscure.? 

I do not wish to contend that political 
metaphors consist exclusively of a transfer of 
names or meaning from the sensible to the 
unobservable. Such might be the case when, for 
example, we speak of a political structure as a 
pyramid or a machine, but it is not the case 
when we speak of political relationships in 
terms of more familiar human relationships 
such as fatherhood. Fatherhood may disclose 
itself more fully to sense perception than 
political ruling, but something more than sensi- 
ble meaning is transferred when we call a ruler a 
father. In other words, unobservability is one 
reason, but not the only reason, for the relative 
unfamiliarity of political things. Relationships 
such as fatherhood also have an unobservable 
dimension, but they may nonetheless be more 
familiar to us than political relationships—and 
thus fitting sources for political meta- 
phor—because of their proximity or simplicity. 

The fact that we sometimes name and try to 
illuminate things by metaphors drawn from the 
political sphere indicates that there are unob- 
servables which are even more obscure to our 
vision than political things. For example, while 


bodies and their motions are visible to the eye, 4 
their originating and sustaining principles are - 


not. Terms such as “cause” and “law” are taken 
over from the political sphere to refer to these 
first principles, not only by theological ac- 
counts of the world but also by scientific 
accounts. Even the word “thing” seems to have 
referred originally to a political assembly or 
court of Jaw. Many writers have used political 
metaphors to characterize the inward nature or 
soul of the human being. Hume declares that he 
“cannot compare the soul more properly to 
anything than to a republic or commonwealth” 
(1955, p. 261; see also pp. 415—16). It is in 
Plato’s Republic that we find the most ex- 
tensive effort to understand the soul by refer- 
ence to the city and the types of regime. 


For a similar argument, see McInerny (1961, pp. 
54—56; and 1968, pp. 21—24). 
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Socrates justifies this procedure by asserting 
that the city is bigger and easier to observe than 
the soul.!}© As Rosen points out, this Socratic 
approach rests on the assumption that our 
eyesight is not keen enough to see the psyché 
itself: “We turn therefore toward the city, 
within which the psyché becomes visible. The 
articulated structure of the city, the structure 
which both differentiates and integrates the 
possible modes of experience, is the mirror- 
image of the psyché’’ (1961, p. 137). Political 
metaphors are useful in psychology because the 
psyché is even less familiar or accessible than 
political things. 


How do political metaphors manifest things 
that are not observable directly? In considering 
how metaphors can make unobservable things 
manifest, it is necessary to distinguish between 
metaphorical naming and metaphorical reason- 
ing. Naming unobservables is the first step 
towards identifying and coming to know them. 
In the initial stage of metaphorical discovery, 
we reach out to identify something as yet 
hidden or indistinct by giving it a name. Since 
the thing has no name of its own, one is 
transferred to it from a familiar and accessible 
thing which is somehow like the unnamed 
thing. Naming the thing serves to bring it out 
into the open, into the public domain, so that it 
can be discerned and discussed. Sometimes the 
metaphorical discovery of political things is a 
case of coming to know something of which we 
had no prior experience or awareness. At other 
times, it is a case of discerning more clearly 
something of which we had already some 
impression, some vague and fragmentary exper- 
ience. 

When we lose sight of the reality to which a 
political term refers, our discernment can some- 
times be sharpened by locating the hidden 
metaphor on which the term is based. Ety- 
mological inquiries can be of help in retracing 
and reliving the original transferences by which 
the human things came to be identified. As 
Austin has observed (1961, p. 149), a word 
hardly ever shakes off its etymology and its 
formation. Its older meanings persist in spite of 
all changes in and extensions of and additions 
to its meaning. It is necessary to remember, 
however, that there is a difference between the 
etymology of a word, or that from which it is 
derived or transferred, and its signification, or 
that which it is intended to signify (see McIner- 
ny, 1968, pp. 12—24). 


10Republic 368 c—369 a. 
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Metaphorical reasoning goes beyond narin: 
in its sustained effort to infer the characteris‘ ic; 
of a thing from something that resembles if. 
Metaphors that lend themselves to systemeti- 
exploitation by scientific reasoning are row 
typically referred to as “models.” It is imy-or- 
tant to notice, however, that not all moceis 
involve a transfer of meaning of the type taa 
we are discussing. For example, “model” so 22- 
times refers to an exemplar or ideal, to t~a. 
which is perfect of the kind, whether reai o7 
imaginary. This is a nonmetaphorical morel. 
because no sort crossing is involved in i. 
application. A concrete thing that helps us «c 
understand something else of the same k rc 
might also be considered a model. Thus ir 
comparative politics, one might predict tia’. 
property d will be found in party system °’, 
since d is found in system X, and Y is like X ir 
properties a and b, which tend to cause d. 
although different in property c.1! Reason rg 
of this type is not metaphorical in the sensc 
that we have been discussing, because the sa ne 
kinds of things are being compared. As we h. ve 
seen, some writers deny that a metaphorical or 
analogical relationship is involved in matne- 
matical models, although the more common 
practice is to say that these involve “formal” 
analogies as distinct from the “substantive” cr 
“material” analogies that can exist between r:al 
objects (see Nagel, 1961, p. 110; Hesse, 1966, 
p. 68). 

Verificationism is correct, I believe, in 
grounding metaphorical reasoning on a likeness 
or similarity that is discovered in things and rc} 
created by language. In some cases, the thing 
from which our reasoning begins has propert:cs 
that are similar to those found in some less 
familiar thing of another kind that we cz 
attempting to understand. After establishing 
that the things are similar in some respects, «7è 
may reason or predict that they are similar also 
in respect to a property known to belong to tie 
familiar thing but not yet known to belong ¿o 
the other.!? In other cases, the things ʻe 
similar not so much in properties as in sor:e 
proportion. A familiar political metaphor tak2s 
this form when we reason: father is to child +s 
ruler is to country. When the metaphor is stat:c 
this way, the similarity to which we drew 
attention is not primarily between correspor‘i- 
ing properties of father and ruler or child arc 


11 This corresponds to Hesse’s Example 4. o? 
analogical reasoning (1966, pp. 58—59). 

12Compare Hesse’s Examples B and C of analogic ú 
reasoning (1966, pp. 60—62). 
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country, but between the relationships of fa- 
ther to child and ruler to country.!3 Metaphors 
with at least four terms, having an equality or 
similarity of proportions between each pair of 
terms, are analogies in the classical Aristotelian 
sense. 

' While verificationism properly grounds poli- 
tical metaphor on a discoverable likeness, it 
cannot give an account of this likeness on 
empiricist principles. These principles enable us 
to understand how one observable thing can be 
like another in sensible qualities, tangible struc- 
ture, behavioral patterns, or external relation- 
ships. When political metaphors begin from 
observables, however, the problem is to explain 
how an observable thing can be like something 
unobservable that is not simply a microscopic 
body. 

Unobservables cannot be like observables in 
sense qualities or, if they are incorporeal, in 
qualities that are proper to bodies, but they 
may share with observables the likeness that is 
possible between things that fall under some 
common principle or concept. We know, for 
example, that a great many of the terms that 
are used to characterize intellectual activity are 
derived metaphorically from the activity of 
seeing with the eye (“observe,” “see,” “intuit,” 
“inspect,” “view”) or from optical phenomena 
(“reflect,’’ “focus,” “outlook,” “illumination,” 
“perspective’’). Seeing with the eye is a sensory 
activity and knowing with the intellect is not, 
but they bear the likeness of activities that have 
a principle in common. The principle common 
to both activities is that of cognition. Each 
activity is a form of cognition. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that we should transfer names and 
meaning from the more familiar activity of 
seeing to rational activity and even try to give 
an account of the intellect by analogy to the 
perception of visible shapes. Metaphors of sight 
are able to make manifest the nature of 
intellectual knowledge by way of the common 
principle of cognition or discernment.!4 

I suggest that political metaphors work the 
same way when they move from the observable 
to the unobservable. To take some classic 
examples, Plato manifests the nature of justice 
by analogy to other activities that fall under the 


13See Hesse’s Example D of analogical reasoning 
(1966, pp. 62-64). I do not agree with her contention 
that this type of reasoning is “persuasive rather than 
predictive.” 

14Compare the view that analogy rests on a ratio 
communis, or common notion (see McInerny, 1961, 
pp. 144-51; 1968, pp. 78-81). 
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principle of “minding one’s own business.” 
Everyone can see what it means for a craftsman 
to mind his own business, or for each part of 
some heterogeneous whole to perform its work 
well, and this insight can be carried over to the 
elucidation of justice in the city and in the soul. 
Machiavelli’s metaphor of the lion and the fox 
teaches us that rulers can achieve their purposes 
by recognizing dangerous situations before it is 
too late to escape harm and by standing 
courageously against adversaries. This insight is 
possible because cleverness and courage are 
principles that manifest themselves in the be- 
havior of foxes and lions as well as in human 
actions. At the time of our nation’s founding, 
James Wilson used the metaphor of the pyra- 
mid to show that a durable government must 
have a broad foundation in the consent of the 
whole people (see Rossum, 1976). This meta- 
phor helps us to understand what stability 
might mean in a political structure by reference 
to the principle of stability in a physical 
structure. When a metaphor or model of poli- 
tical activity begins from observable things, its 
intelligibility depends on some similarity be- 
tween the observable and the political that is 
possible because they exemplify a common 
principle. 


How are political metaphors tested? A meta- 
phor gives us some insight into its subject at the 
moment we understand it, and some might 
argue that this insight, this sense of illumina- 
tion, is sufficient in itself to verify the meta- 
phor. Political inquiry cannot be satisfied with 
this solution. The insight that the metaphor 
intends must be regarded as a claim to truth or 
as an opinion to be tested. 

Constitutivist views have great difficulty in 
saying how political metaphors should be test- 
ed. By arguing that political reality is consti- 
tuted by metaphorical language, so that our 
perception of reality must be congruent with 
our particular metaphorical outlook, consti- 
tutivism eliminates the possibility of testing 
political metaphors by an independent grasp of 
what is real. It tends to rely on other ways of 
judging their appropriateness, such as whether 
or not a metaphorical outlook fills personal 
needs. Verificationism quite properly empha- 
sizes that political metaphors must be tested so 
as to determine the truth or falsity of the view 
they provide of political reality, but it is wrong 
in thinking that this can be an empirical test. 
Since political things are not given to sense 
perception, some type of nonempirical verifica- 
tion must be devised for political metaphors. 

Political metaphors manifest by way of 
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likeness—the likeness that is possible not only 
between different kinds of things, but also 
between observables and unobservables. We test 
a political metaphor by determining if the 
political thing is like the nonpolitical thing in 
the way that the metaphor intends. Since 
metaphors always involve an element of false- 
hood, a political metaphor cannot be falsified 
by extending it beyond the intended likeness. 
Some might try to reduce our metaphors to 
absurdity by pointing out the many ways in 
which rulers are not in fact like fathers or foxes 
or lions, but they would only succeed in 
showing that these are genuine instances of sort 
crossing or transference of meaning from one 
kind of thing to another. Sort crossing always 
presupposes fundamental differences as well as 
likenesses (see Turbayne, 1962, pp. 56—60). 

The first step in testing a metaphorical 
insight is to articulate it clearly as an assertion. 
This articulation will typically be in terms other 
than those of the metaphor itself. For example, 
the metaphor that likens rulers to fathers can 
be articulated as the assertion that it is the 
nature of political rule to look to the good of 
subjects. Machiavelli’s metaphor of the fox and 
the lion can be articulated as the assertion that 
successful rule depends on the right combina- 
tions of cleverness and courage. This procedure 
is open to the obvious objection that what we 
are testing is not the metaphor itself but a 
paraphrase. The objection can be met by 
distinguishing between the truth of a metaphor 
and its adequacy as a metaphor. In testing the 
truth of a metaphor, we typically begin by 
articulating it in other terms as an assertion 
about reality. Adequacy, however, has to do 
with the irreducible features of a metaphor, 
those that are lost in a literal restatement. 
Adequacy cannot be divorced completely from 
truth, but it is determined mainly by criteria of 
style and taste, such as liveliness, freshness, or 
appropriateness, ! 5 

Once the insight that a metaphor intends has 
been articulated as an assertion, we proceed to 
test it as we would any opinion about political 
things. Constitutivism is undoubtedly correct in 
holding that a political metaphor gives us a 
perspective, a point of view. The question, 
however, is whether we are compelled to see 


15When Aristotle observes that metaphors must be 
neither far-fetched nor obvious and that metaphorical 
words set things more vividly before our eyes if they 
suggest activity, he is dealing with what I would call 
the adequacy of a metaphor (see Rhetoric 1411b 
21-—1412a 23). 
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political things from one or another partial ard 
imperfect perspective, or whether the various 
perspectives contain some genuine insight inte 
the nature of the thing they view. Sense 
perception gives us only perspectives of en 
observable thing, but these are attended Ly 
some sense of the thing in its wholeness. By thc 
same token, the doxic perspectives (if we mc} 
coin a term from doxa, opinion) that mew- 
phors contain are attended by some grasp of 
the what-is of the thing they bespeak. Political! 
inquiry is the attempt to move from perspe:- 
tives to an integral view, from opinions to € 
grasp of the thing in its wholeness. It procee“s 
by taking a variety of opinions or viewpoin.s 
into account, weighing them against each other. 
and seeking the comprehensive view that cen 
withstand criticism. In the course of inquir’. 
there is a growing awareness of the shape of 
things as a whole, and this awareness helps us 
increasingly to see the partiality and distorticn 
of the perspectives from which we began. Ve 
perceive order in experience whose meanir¢ 
was vague and inchoate at first. Things fall in: 
place. Even if inquiry does not terminate in 
view of things that we can accept as compre- 
hensive and complete, it carries with it tle 
assurance of progress toward such a view. 

In sum, political metaphors, or the opiniors 
they embody, are tested in the course cf 
inquiry against each other, against such experi- 
ence as we have of political life, and against tre 
integral view of things that gradually becom :s 
manifest as inquiry proceeds. We do not see tic 
whole truth about political rule when we sve 
the ruler as a father or a lion and fox or a pilot, 
but each perspective is likely to contain a pa-t 
of the truth that must be accommodated by cn 
integral view. The closer we approach cin 
integral or comprehensive view, the more fully 
we are able to appreciate both the truth thei 
each metaphor makes manifest and the partiali- 
ty of that truth. Political experience whos: 
significance the metaphors have brought ic 
light can now be used to test metaphoric) 
perspectives and ascertain their limits. 


m o 


Are metaphors indispensable to political exprez- 
sion and political knowledge? There are severz: 
ways to resolve this problem, and each solutioa 
finds some support in writings on metaphor. 
One possibility is to maintain that metapho:s 
are unnecessary in speaking as well as ii 
reasoning about politics. Such a position as this 
would be difficult to maintain, however, given 
the pervasiveness of metaphor in politice] 
speech and writing. Even the apparent enemics 
of metaphor, such as Hobbes, find it impossible 
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to speak comprehensively about politics with- 
out using them. A political metaphor can often 
be restated in other terms, but it is difficult to 
avoid some metaphor in the paraphrase. Latent 
or hidden metaphors can easily be located in 
political speech when no overt ones are visible. 

Another possibility is to grant that metaphor 
is indispensable to political expression, but to 
deny that our knowledge of politics must be 
metaphorical. In effect, this position questions 
the assumption that if we speak in metaphors, 
we must be thinking that way also. It regards 
language as having limitations that do not 
pertain to knowing. I am inclined to think that 
most of our political knowledge is nonmeta- 
phorical in character, even though we might be 
able to express it only in metaphorical terms. It 
is possible to grasp the nature of something 
political as it is in itself. In expressing what we 
have thus comprehended, it may be necessary 
to say what the thing is like. The position that I 
am sketching is able to accommodate the 
undeniable role that metaphors play in the 
discovery or attainment of political knowledge. 
Metaphorical thinking might be compared to 
climbing a ladder. We need it to reach our 
objective, but the objective, once attained, can 
be held without it. A common experience in 
the progress of knowledge is that of looking 
back and finding that metaphors once necessary 
to our comprehension no longer are so. Meta- 
phors are indispensable as we reach out to try 
to understand political things, but it is often 
possible to leave the metaphors behind as we 
come to know political things.!® 


16As Ricoeur explains this point (1977, pp. 
300-03), one passes from metaphor to concept as one 
moves from the imaginative order to the intellectual or 
speculative order. Metaphorical discourse attains 
“same” only as “similar,” because it rests on images, 
predicative assimilations, schematizations and imagina- 
tive illustrations of various sorts. In the horizon 
opened up by speculative discourse, however, “ ‘same’ 
grounds ‘similar’ and not the inverse” (p. 301). In 
other words, the concept is able to grasp the identity 
of the what-is. The conceptual order “is able to free 
itself from the play of double meaning and hence from 
the semantic dynamism characteristic of the meta- 
phorical order” (p. 302). Of great significance for 
political inquiry, I believe, is the mode of discourse 
that Ricoeur calls “interpretation.” Interpretation 
functions at the intersection of the metaphorical and 
the speculative domains: “It is a composite discourse, 
therefore, and as such cannot but feel the opposite 
pull of two rival demands. On the one side, interpreta- 
tion seeks the clarity of the concept; on the other, it 
hopes to preserve the dynamism of meaning that the 
concept holds and pins down” (p. 303), One might say 
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The remaining possibility—that knowledge 
of politics as well as political expression is 
unavoidably dependent on metaphor—is not 
entirely wrong. One need not believe that 
political reality is constituted by metaphorical 
language in order to conclude that some poli- 
tical knowledge is unavoidably metaphorical. 
Perhaps there are some dimensions of reality 
which, though quite intelligible in themselves, 
are simply beyond our power to comprehend 
except in metaphorical terms. Lewis observes 
that “for all of us there are things which we 
cannot fully understand at all, but of which we 
can get a faint inkling by means of metaphor.” 
A nonmetaphorical knowledge of these things is 
not a possibility for us: “We are here entirely at 
the mercy of the metaphor’ (1969, p. 254). 
While political inquiry can often move beyond 
its metaphorical beginnings, it may be that we 
are unable to think about the most comprehen- 
sive questions concerning man and politics 
except in terms of metaphor. When Plato comes 
to speak in the Republic of man’s relationship 
to the political community and to the whole of 
being, he develops a great metaphor—the alle- 
gory of light that culminates in the parable of 
the cave. He gives us an inkling of what may 
not be thinkable apart from some metaphor. 


Conclusion: Metaphor as a 
Method of Political Inquiry 


When Hobbes likens scientific method to a 
pathway, he is only making explicit the meta- 
phor that lies hidden in the word “method.” 
Originally, method is meta-hodos, a “way af- 
ter” or “path beyond.” We have tried to 
understand the kind of pathway that metaphor 
itself provides for political inquiry. 

As we have seen, metaphorical transfer is a 
method or way that is common to all forms of 
discourse and inquiry about politics. It is not 
just one technique of investigation among 
others, a way that political scientists may 
follow or turn away from at their pleasure. 
Metaphor is among those operations, such as 
sorting particulars into kinds and drawing infer- 
ences from the regular association of dissimilar 
things, that are essential to political inquiry. 

It is true, of course, that all searching for 
knowledge shares with political inquiry this 
dependence upon metaphor. Attention to meta- 
phor would thus afford a profitable avenue for 





that interpretation struggles for the univocity of the 
concept without denying experiences that can find 
expression only in the metaphorical mode. 
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exploring the relationship of political knowl- 
edge to scientific or philosophical knowledge of 
all kinds as well as to poetic or literary 
imagination. The principal concern of this 
essay, however, has been to see how the 
political uses of metaphor illuminate the char- 
acter of political knowledge itself. 

Metaphor is essential to political inquiry, 
because it permits us to extend our knowledge 
from our familiar world to a region that is not 
given to immediate experience. This conclusion 
finds support in the writings of some of the 
phenomenologists who build upon Husserls 
notion of the “life world.” Schutz (1973), for 
example, describes “the world of everyday life” 
as the location of my experience of sensory 
‘qualities, of spatial and temporal relationships, 
of making and doing, of “cultural objects,” and 
of the cogitations of other human beings. 
According to Schutz, the world of everyday life 
is the primary world in which I dwell, but I can 
experience realities or provinces of meaning 
that transcend it. He lists the world of politics 
among these transcendent provinces, along with 
such provinces of meaning as natural science, 
art, religion and philosophy. Of particular 
interest to us is Schutz’s contention that we 
apprehend the phenomena that transcend the 
world of everyday life in a way analogous to 
the familiar phenomena within it. Politics and 
the other transcendent provinces of meaning 
are revealed by analogical apprehending, or by 
what I have called metaphor. 

Schutz’s account helps us to see why the 
verificationist view of political metaphor can- 
not be correct. Metaphor is necessary to poli- 
tical knowledge precisely because the meaning 
or reality of the political world transcends what 
is given to observation. This transcendence 
makes it impossible for us to determine merely 
from observation whether or not there is such a 
likeness between the nonpolitical and the poli- 
tical as a metaphor supposes. It is true that 
political inquiry must begin from what can be 
observed by the senses, but the observable is 
only a sign of the political—a sign that indicates 
the existence of political things through associa- 
tion or illuminates their meaning through like- 
ness. The observable can signify the meaning of 
the political, but it does not contain or enclose 
that meaning within itself. Schutz points out 
that not even the world of everyday life is given 
fully to perception. Our experience of material 
things as cultural objects, of the inner lives of 
other persons, and of physical bodies in their 
wholeness depends in part on the indirect 
cognition through signs that Husserl calls “ap- 
presentation.” 

Schutz helps us to see also what is ques- 
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tionable about the constitutivist view of poli- 
tical metaphor, although this is not his inten- 
tion. His account proceeds on the same assum 2- 
tion as constitutivism, namely, that “it is the 
meaning of our experiences, and not the on- 
tological structure of the objects, which consti- 
tutes reality” (1973, p. 341). This implies that 
the political world, like other transcendent 
provinces of reality, has no intelligibility apazt 
from the meaning that we bestow upon it. 
Schutz suggests, in fact, that we cannot truly 
know anything that transcends our experience 
of everyday life. The analogies or metaphors 
that arise from our familiar experience simp'y 
help us to “come to terms” with these “un- 
knowable transcendences” (1973, pp. 356, 
331). It is hard to see how, on this assumption, 
political inquiry can yield anything more than a 
history of political symbols that have proved 
useful to people at one time or another, 


_ depending on their practical purposes. 


The manifestationist view that I have 
sketched is intended to show how political 
metaphor can be a way after knowledge thut 
leads somewhere, a path that takes us beyond 
the familiar experience of everyday life to 
knowledge of political things as they are. it 
holds that metaphors can take us beyond the 
observable and also make manifest the intel- 
ligible structure of the unobservable. This view 
presupposes, of course, that political things 
have an intelligible structure, We have addressed 
some fundamental questions about knowing the 
political, but questions obviously remain with 
regard to the being of the political, or what 
Schutz refers to as “ontological structure.” The 
ancient question that has been raised anew by 
Heidegger—What is a thing?—must eventually be 
raised of the political things. 
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The Intelligence of Stupidity: 
Understanding Failures in Strategic Warning* 


STEVE CHAN 
Texas A and M University 


This analysis discusses the implications of some cognitive and organizational factors for the 
evaluation and avoidance of failures in strategic warning. It advances three major arguments. First, 
efforts to assess and improve warning forecasts must take into account the policy context in which 
they are made and used. They cannot be based on concerns with the accuracy of forecasts alone. 
Second, important biases are present in retrospective case studies. Therefore, we should accept post 
hoc explanations of warning failures with appropriate caution. Third, a pluralistic intelligence 
community, as it is presently proposed for some non-U.S. systems, is unlikely to resolve the 
problems thought to be responsible for past strategic surprises. It may in fact compound these 


problems. 


In a recent article on earthquake prediction, 
Richard Kerr (1978) offers an example of how 
the problems of a weak theoretical understand- 
ing and a limited sample of pertinent events can 
form a vicious cycle that impedes valid fore- 
casts. Inadequate understanding of earthquake 
mechanisms compels seismologists to pursue an 
inductive approach, trying to monitor as many 
likely precursory phenomena as possible. How- 
ever, attempts to establish the reliability of 
these indicators by falsifiable prediction are 
constrained by the lack of a long, detailed 
monitoring record and by the extreme infre- 
quency of even moderate-sized earthquakes in 
certain earthquake-prone locales. Moreover, in 
the absence of a strong theory, researchers 
.cannot explain the inconsistencies in the perfor- 
mance of these indicators and the occurrence of 
some earthquakes without any apparent warn- 
ing precursors at all. 

These problems of scientific prediction are 
familiar to social scientists. However, the cogni- 
tive and organizational factors involved in 
issuing and evaluating warning forecasts are less 
well understood. This article examines some of 
these factors in the context of strategic warn- 
ing. It will discuss their implications for ex- 
plaining and avoiding failures in this type of 
warning activity (Handel, 1977; Ben-Zvi, 1976; 
Shlaim, 1976; Whaley, 1973; Hoffmann, 1972; 
Farago, 1967; Wohlstetter, 1965, 1962; Knorr, 
1964; DeWeerd, 1962). This discussion will 
focus on (1) the difficulties inherent in the 
nature of strategic warning, (2) the biases that 
affect post hoc explanations of warning fail- 
ures, and (3) the limitations of institutional 


*I would like to thank Davis Bobrow and John 
Kringen for their helpful comments and suggestions. 


pluralism as a means for ameliorating the caus :s 
of these failures. 


Nature of Strategic Warning 


Strategic warning has the following cher- 
acteristics: 

1. It is concerned with the prediction of £. 
single event (e.g., enemy surprise attack), ći- 
chotomizing the probability of its occurrence 
and the probability of its non-occurrence, 

2. The predicted event, if it materializes, 
will represent a step-level change from the 
status quo; 

3. The occurrence of this event has a signiñi- 
cant disutility for the intended recipients of the 
strategic warning; 

4. If they are wise, the intended recipien-s 
can act on the basis of the warning to alter the 
probability of the occurrence of this negative 
event, or to ameliorate the consequences of tkis 
event if it occurs; 

5. The chances that corrective actions w‘ll 
succeed are in part dependent on the time lapre 
between the issuance of the warning and the 
occurrence of the predicted event; and 

6. Whether or not the predicted event will 
come to pass is ultimately dependent on tl:e 
actions of the subject of the forecast (i.e., one’s 
adversary ). 

These characteristics of strategic warning 
have some important analytical and policy 
implications. Davis Bobrow (1973a) describes 
the nature and consequences of Characteristic | 
as follows: 


Warning forecasts attempt to reduce the 
uncertainty of what is essentially defined as a 
dichotomous pair of alternatives—the negative 
event will occur soon or it will not. Given the 
costs involved, warning forecasts seek to drive 
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the probability of one side of the dichotomy as 
close to unity as possible. This usually means 
the negative alternative, since no forecast (spe- 
cial stimulus) is needed for the non-occurrence 
alternative, The dichotomy burdens the warn- 
ing forecasts with refuting all alternative expla- 
nations of the information which leads to 
issuing warning. This is particularly true be- 
cause, given the “bad news” nature of warning, 
strong motivations are at work to find alterna- 
tive explanations and thus deny the probable 
occurrence of the unwanted event. According- 
ly, for warning forecasts to be valid they must 
be durable in a demanding number of ways. 
First, independent sets of information must 
converge on the same conclusion. Second, these 
sets must seem inherently more trustworthy 
indicators of what is to come than all other sets 
of available information. Third, the forecasts 
must have a well-established record for not 
providing false warning (pp. 17—18). 


These considerations are germane to the 
producers as well as users of strategic warning. 
Ambiguous signals, “unconfirmed” reports, and 
the so-called ‘“cry-wolf? syndrome tend to 
depress confidence in warning forecasts. Thus, 
failure to issue or accept warning may be based 
` on reasons other than stupidity; treason, wish- 
ful thinking, or dereliction of duty. From the 
viewpoint of the audience of the warning, 
source credibility is particularly important. It 
depends in part on the status of the warning 
purveyor (e.g., the radar operators who de- 
tected the approaching Japanese planes to Pearl 
Harbor), and in part on the perceptions of their 
motivations. To the extent that the purveyors 
are perceived to stand to benefit from a change 
of policy resulting from their warning, their 
forecasts are suspect in the eyes of the intended 
receiver. These potential benefits may reflect 
national interests (e.g., warnings of an impend- 
ing German invasion of the Soviet Union by 
Churchill and Roosevelt), bureaucratic missions 
(e.g., warnings by Ambassadors Grew and Muc- 
cio in the Pearl Harbor and Korean War cases), 
or personal political gains (e.g., Churchill’s 
warning of the danger of appeasement, Senator 
Keating’s warning of Soviet military presence in 
Cuba). History abounds with warning forecasts 
based on false expectations or, worse still, 
contrived for personal or bureaucratic gains. 
Consequently, to some extent decision makers 
legitimately discount warnings from dubious 
sources (e.g., Cuban refugees, spies like Richard 
Sorge), sources which are ideologically suspi- 
cious (e.g., Churchill and Roosevelt for Stalin, 
Panikkar for Truman), or sources with a track 
record of false alarms (which happened in all 
the cases of strategic warning alluded to above). 

Another factor that normally decreases con- 
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fidence in warning forecasts is suggested by 
Characteristic 2. Strategic warning is concerned 
with drastic departures from the customary 
behavioral pattern of one’s adversary. Our 
analytical skills, while useful for assessing incre- 
mental changes based on trend extrapolations, 
are especially weak for anticipating these depar- 
tures. Also, we are all to varying degrees 
captives of history. Generals plan for the last 
war, and diplomats plan for the last peace (e.g., 
May, 1973; Tuchman, 1972). Certainly, post- 
mortem analyses of strategic surprises provide 
numerous examples of “conceptual failure” or 
the inability to grasp how the future may differ 
radically from the past. Yet it is reasonable to 
refrain from being overcritical of such individu- 
al or collective lack of imagination, for in 
providing a basis for estimating base frequen- 
cies, prior probabilities, and trend directions, 
history is indispensable for making forecasts. 


Characteristics 3 and 4 suggest that the 
issuance and acceptance of strategic warning are 
not value-neutral. This self-evident assertion has 
the less obvious implication that an excessively 
alarmist posture of “playing it safe” has signifi- 
cant costs. False alarms dull the audience’s 
sense of vigilance, and reduce the credibility 
and reputation of the individual or organization 
initiating them. Awareness of these costs can in 
turn produce the so-called “effectiveness trap,” 
discouraging the issue of uncertain forecasts in 
the hope of preserving one’s effectiveness for a 
“rainy day.” 


By their very nature, warning forecasts call 
for a substantial alteration in the existing 
patterns of resource and attention commit- 
ment, in order to cope with the impending 
disaster. From the viewpoint of their intended 
users, acceptance of these forecasts necessarily 
means to upset to some degree entrenched 
bureaucratic routines or interests. The resulting 
reallocation of decision makers’ time, resources 
and attention is likely to be controversial, 
because these commodities are always in short 
supply in governments. The political costs can 
be particularly high when the warning forecast 
implicitly challenges the basic policy agenda 
and conception of the regime (e.g., the “Asia 
First, Europe First” debate in the U.S. govern- 
ment, the “‘strategic conception” of the Israeli 
government, the nonalignment policy of the 
Indian government). Consequently, decision 
makers have to compare the potential draw- 
backs to accepting and rejecting a warning. In 
addition to considerations of bureaucratic con- 
sensus and resource scarcity, the disadvantage 
of acceptance includes the possibility of creat- 
ing a self-fulfilling prophecy, such as mutual 
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military mobilization leading to a war wanted 
by neither side. On the other hand, the problem 
associated with a failure to act on the warning 
is lessened to the extent that decision makers 
feel that options are available to dampen the 
negative effects of inaction (e.g., quick military 
mobilization, trading space for time)—if and 
when the predicted negative event comes to 
pass. 

Characteristic 4 has two additional implica- 
tions. First, strategic warning is contingency 
forecasting. That is, the occurrence of the 
predicted event is not inevitable. In fact, the 
very reason for issuing a warning is to mobilize 
policy actions to avoid or minimize the chances 
of an event’s occurrence, and failing that, to 
lessen its impact. Consequently, whether or not 
the predicted event comes to pass provides a 
poor basis for evaluating strategic warning. 
Inaccuracy in the sense of prediction-realization 
discrepancy alone does not suggest that the 
warning is invalid, because it may have induced 
policies that are responsible for averting the 
undesirable state of affairs predicted (Bobrow, 
1973a, pp. 1—2). Conversely, accuracy alone is 
not enough to prove the validity of the warn- 
ing. The match between the predicted state of 
affairs and the eventual historical reality may in 
fact be a result of self-fulfilling prophecy, 
haphazard reasoning, or fortuitous occurrence. 
More importantly, the accuracy criterion pro- 
vides a poor guide for policy action. As Bobrow 
has argued, decision makers do not have the 
luxury to delay actions until all evidence about 
the accuracy of the warning is available. To 
hold warning in abeyance in this manner 
nullifies the very purpose for issuing warning at 
all. 

Second, the above argument suggests that 
successful warning depends on not only the 
producer of the warning, but also its intended 
receiver. If the intended audience does not heed 
the warning or cannot act on it in pertinent 
ways, the accuracy of the forecast is immaterial 
(Belden, 1977; Bobrow, 1973a). Accordingly, 
attempts to improve the quality of warning 
forecasts such as those involving the creation of 
a pluralistic intelligence community cannot 
assure sound decision making, if they attend 
only to the incentives and capabilities of the 
intelligence producers and not the users. We 
have no reason to expect that decision makers 
will choose wisely among various competing 
intelligence estimates and take the necessary 
actions to cope with the contingency predicted 
by the chosen estimate. 

There is another aspect of the policy context 
of strategic warning that needs to be taken into 
account. Even if a warning is accurate, it may 
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be rendered policy irrelevant due to the lack of 
timeliness (Characteristic 5). One may attempt 
to lessen this problem by extending the time 
frame of the warning, increasing the speed of i:s 
generation and transmission, developing various 
contingency plans, or shortening the time rs- 
quired for one’s policies to make an impact on 
the intended target. It is important to recognize 
that these potential solutions are again not an 
exclusive function of the content of the wam- 
ing or the methodology on which it is based. 
They relate to broader questions about the 
intended receivers’ time horizon, their percep- 
tion of the costs of vigilance, the resources and 
attention they allocate for monitoring different 
issues and actors, and their beliefs about the 
feasibility and efficacy of alternative policies. 
These questions are often not treated as part of 
the strategic warning operation, although they 
certainly have major effects on the nature and 
quality of its products. Consequently, we 
should not hasten to label particular historical 
episodes as warning successes or failures, with- 
out taking into consideration the parameters 
setting the policy context for intelligence moni- 
toring and forecasts. These parameters may be 
severely biased against accurate and timely 
warning, such as the U.S. preoccupation with 
Europe before the Pearl Harbor attack and the 
Israeli preoccupation with Arab terrorism be- 
fore the Yom Kippur War (Handel, 1977; 
Wohlstetter, 1962). 

There is, of course, only so much the 
defensive party can do to extend the lead time 
of strategic warning. The offensive party can 
take the counter-measure of postponing the 
decision to launch the surprise attack until the 
last moment. This was apparently what the 
Japanese, the Germans, and the Arabs did on 
different occasions (Handel, 1977; Whaley, 
1973; Wohlistetter, 1962). The offensive party 
always has ultimate control over whether the 
predicted negative event will or will not materi- 


‘alize (Characteristic 6). If it fails to act as 


predicted, it may be due to the defensive 
party’s increased vigilance, restraining influ- 
ences from other sources, or simply fortuitous 
occurrences (e.g., if the Japanese fleet had been 
sighted on its way to Pearl Harbor). This again 
suggests that we should not rely exclusively on 
the accuracy criterion for evaluating strategic 
warning. While successful warning is by defini- 
tion self-denying, we do not know whether all 
non-occurrences of the predicted event are due 
to successful warning. 

The above view also implies that we should 
refrain from overemphasizing the ubiquity of 
strategic surprise, since the universe of success- 
ful warnings is largely unknown. In this regard, 
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it is also important to differentiate between an 
enemy’s ability to cause surprise through decep- 
tion and its incentives to do so. In the world we 
live in and for the foreseeable future, relations 
between governments are characterized by a 
significant degree of mutual vulnerability and 
interdependence. To the extent that one’s 
actions appear surprising to the other party, 
they are likely to induce various individual- and 
group-level pathologies mentioned in Charles 
Hermann’s (1969) discussion of the effects of 
crises. Thus, there are significant incentives to 
avoid surprising the other party, so that the 
chances that it will act percipitously are re- 
duced. According to this view, sound crisis 
management, whether. in the case of strategic 
deterrence or coercive diplomacy (George et al., 
1971), requires a reduction of uncertainty for 
the other side. Collective security pacts, hot 
lines, and shared warning systems such as the 
one currently in place in Sinai are just a few of 
the most obvious examples of attempts to 
assure clear communication and behavioral pre- 
dictability (Bobrow, 1975). The strategic sur- 
prise felt by some parties to previous conflicts 
(e.g, the U.S. in the Korean and Quemoy 
confrontations, the USSR in the Cuban missile 
crisis, India in the Sino-Indian war) may in fact 
be more a result of misperception or break- 
down in communication than purposeful decep- 
tion (Whiting, 1975, 1960; Hoffmann, 1972; 
Knorr, 1964). 


Limitations of 
Retrospective Case Analyses 


As in any other type of historical analysis, 
we engage in retrospective studies of warning 
failures because we believe that they can yield 
useful lessons for planning for the future. 
However, in order to benefit from the conclu- 
sions of these studies, we must also be aware of 
their limitations. As we shall see, they are 
especially vulnerable to the biases of sampling, 
availability, anchoring, adjustment, and hind- 
sight. Some aspects of these biases are non- 
manipulable from the analyst’s perspective be- 
cause they are inlferent in the nature of 
strategic warning. Other aspects are difficult to 
correct because human judgment is inherently 
fallible. Experimental studies have shown that 
errors caused by some human biases persist 
even though subjects are warned against them 
and rewarded for correcting them (e.g., Slovic 
and Fishhoff, 1977; Tversky and Kahneman, 
1975). Therefore, awareness of these biases 
does not necessarily lead to the alleviation of all 
their distorting influences. Recognition of the 
problems they pose, however, should caution us 
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against being overconfident regarding the con- 
clusions of postmortem investigations. 


Sampling Bias. Analyses of strategic surprise 
have to contend with the problem of a small 
number of pertinent cases. This problem is 
compounded when we overinterpret the evi- 
dence contained in particular case histories. 
What appear as reasonable cause-effect relation- 
ships in a small sample may turn out to be 
fortuitous correlations. For instance, while the 
extant literature suggests that cognitive rigidity 
is a major cause for warning failures, this 
variable in fact does not discriminate very well 
between successful and unsuccessful outcomes. 
Churchill was as much convinced of Hitler’s 
aggressiveness as Chamberlain was convinced of 
his pacifism. Whatever might be the reasons for 
the former’s “‘success” and the latter’s “fail 
ure,” cognitive rigidity does not seem to be one 
of them. Churchill had more “foresight” partly 
because he was simply more attentive to evi- 
dence supporting his preconceptions. Similarly, 
those who had some anticipation of the other 
surprise events (e.g., Pearl Harbor, Korea, 
Cuba), such as Ambassador Grew, Ambassador 
Muccio, and Senator Keating, did not appear to 
be more open-minded or less committed to 
their beliefs about the enemy’s motivations 
than their less clairvoyant colleagues. While 
history has shown these men to be “right,” it is 
questionable to infer from this that their beliefs 
were any less rigid or more valid than those of 
others. 

Insensitivity to sample size can lead to 
unwarranted inferences about population 
parameters. As suggested earlier, this insensitivi- 
ty produces the view that strategic surprise is 
pervasive, when in fact this view is based on a 
very small portion of the universe of potential 
instances of surprise. More importantly, it 
cannot be empirically tested. The null hy- 
pothesis (i.e., successes in strategic warning 
outnumber failures) cannot be tested because 
instances of success are extremely difficult to 
ascertain and the universe of these instances is 
essentially unknowable. Tendencies such as this 
one lead to unwarranted inferences about the 
ease of initiating surprise and over-pessimistic 
expectations about the feasibility of guarding 
against it. 

The above example shows that sampling bias 
is also related to the failure to take into 
account base frequencies and the extent to 
which the selected sample reflects the distribu- 
tion of these frequencies. Past research on wars 
and crises has shown that decision makers tend 
to overestimate rather than underestimate the 
hostility of their adversaries. Moreover, as 
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Robert Jervis (1973, p. 134) has commented, 
“there seem to be more cases of statesmen 
incorrectly believing others are planning major 
acts against their interest than of statesmen 
being lulled by a potential aggressor.” Failure 
to adjust for base frequencies results in “lore- 
based correlations,” such as assigning an un- 
realistically strong association between failure 
in strategic warning and outbreak of war. Its 
unintended effects may include exaggeration of 
the potential deterrence value of a posture of 
high vigilance, and exacerbation of the extant 
tendency of overestimation of the hostility of 
one’s adversary. 


Availability Bias. This bias affects sample size 
and representativeness through accessibility and 
retrievability. Information constraints compel 
analysts to focus on cases with relatively easy 
data access, such as those publicized by open 
postmortem investigations (e.g., the Stennis 
Committee, the Agranat Commission). Data 
access bias usually has the same effect on case 
selection as retrievability bias, which refers to 
people’s memory of a phenomenon (Bobrow, 
1976; Tversky and Kahneman, 1975). Due to 
familiarity and salience, people more readily 
recall events that are recent, traumatic, and 
which happened to oneself or others close to 
oneself. With regard to the analysis of strategic 
warning, this bias leads to the over-representa- 
tion of intelligence failures, threat assessment 
cases, and one’s own experiences or those of 
one’s allies in the recent past. Conversely, they 
result in the under-representation of intelli- 
gence successes, opportunity assessment cases, 
and the experiences of one’s adversaries, par- 
ticularly if they entail stretching the memory to 
the distant past. Thus, retrievability bias can 
distort empirical findings through their influ- 
ence on sample selection, Note, however, that 
this bias cannot be attributed to motivational 
sources such as wishful thinking or self- 
righteousness, although its effects are no less 
pernicious or pervasive. 

In assessing policy performance, analysts 
attempt to replicate the problem, event or 
situation in question by putting themselves in 
the position of those being evaluated, and ask 
themselves the question, “Would I have done 
differently under the circumstances?” This sim- 
ulation cannot provide a valid (i.e., fair) test 
due to several biases introduced by availability. 
The first source of distortion is the availability 
of outcome. As we will discuss below, experi- 
mental results have shown that once people 
learn of the outcome of an event or research 
experiment, their images of reality seem ir- 
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reparably altered (Fishhoff, 1977). Thus, krc- 
sight distorts their retrospective judgments. 

The availability bias also influences analvses 
through the differentiation between relevant 
and irrelevant information. Many analysts of 
strategic surprise have commented that ih: 
difference between “signal” and “noise”? bc- 
comes clear only in retrospect. Benefiting f: or: 
hindsight, post hoc analyses can easily filter ou. 
irrelevant information. But the availability vies 
can distort judgments even in the absence of 
hindsight. Research on human judgment hes 
shown that subjects given only relevant in `o- 
mation make very different estimates as coir- 
pared to those given both relevant and irr2.c- 
vant information (Tversky and Kahnen ar, 
1975). The latter consistently made distor.e:. 
judgments, even though they possessed 112 
necessary evidence for arriving at the cor ec, 
solutions. It is important to stress that 111) 
irrelevant information in this case did 10. 
contradict the relevant information; it ‘va: 
merely not pertinent to, and therefore use cs. 
for, the judgmental tasks the subjects v.ere 
asked to perform. 

Availability bias can distort post hoc ass2ss- 
ment in yet another way through its effects or. 
the amount and timing of information fo; 
making judgments. Again, experimental stuc ies 
on human cognition have shown that he 
“bulk” of information and the sequence of ji. 
presentation can have major effects on percep- 
tion. In the real world of strategic analy sis. 
warning signals are usually scattered acres; 
individuals and bureaucratic units. They ur 
also introduced incrementally over a long p:i 
od. The consequences are neatly summarixec 
by Jervis (1973): 


Actors can more easily assimilate into their 
established image of another actor informatior 
contradicting that image if the information is 
transmitted and considered bit by bit than if it 
comes all at once. In the former case, each 
piece of discrepant data can be coped with as it 
arrives and each of the conflicts with the 
prevailing view will be small enough to go 
unnoticed, to be dismissed as unimportant, or 
to necessitate at most a slight modification of 
the image (e.g., addition of exceptions to the 
rule). When the information arrives in a block, 
the contradiction between it and the prevailing 
view is apt to be much clearer and the 
probability of major reorganization will be 
higher (p. 125). 


Therefore, people are understandably morc 
often surprised by developments that conira- 
dict their images in the real world of stratezic 
warning than in the simulate world of ret-o- 
spective investigation. 
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Anchoring and Adjustment Bias. If people 
come to an estimation problem with divergent 
initial values (i.e., anchor), they are likely to 
reach very different conclusions (Tversky and 
Kahneman, 1975). In other words, people’s 
judgments are affected by the initial definition 
of a problem, which provides a “launching pad” 
for subsequent efforts of data search and 
interpretation (i.e., adjustment). In retrospec- 
tive analyses, researchers start from a known 
outcome (e.g., a surprise attack has occurred) 
and work backwards in time, trying to explain 
this outcome on the basis of available data. In 
the real world of strategic analysis, operators 
start from a dominant conception of the time 
(which usually assumes that a surprise attack is 
unlikely) and work forwards, trying to predict 
alternative courses of development into an 
unknown future. We have already noted impor- 
tant differences in the available data for these 
two kinds of analysis. Anchoring bias reminds 
us that people can be expected to provide 
different posterior probabilities, simply because 
their judgments are based on different anterior 
probabilities. This tendency holds regardless of 
the distorting influences of availability and 
hindsight. 

Adjustment from anchor is affected by three 
analytical tendencies. First, while predictive 
and retrospective analyses start from different 
initial expectations, they are both biased in 
favor of hypothesis confirmation rather than 
hypothesis disconfirmation. To determine whe- 
ther their views of reality warrant continued 
confidence, people usually test hypotheses that 
they expect to be confirmed. This expectation 
creates cognitive and/or psychological filters 
that emphasize confirmatory evidence and de- 
emphasize disconfirming evidence, thus result- 
ing in distorted judgments due to insufficient 
adjustment from anchor. A corollary of this 
tendency is that people require weightier evi- 
dence before rejecting their expectations than 
retaining them. This phenomenon may be a 
result of wishful thinking or a rational decision 
to hold the apparent disconfirmation in abey- 
ance due to extended prior experience support- 
ing the hypothesis. 

Second, as mentioned in the discussion of 
availability, the sequence of data presentation 
has an effect on judgments. If the initial 
feedback confirms a hypothesis, experimental 
results suggest that people tend to hold on to 
this hypothesis even though subsequent evi- 
dence overwhelmingly denies it (e.g., Matthews 
and Patton, 1975). As may be inferred from the 
previous discussion, in retrospective studies the 
sequence of data presentation is obliterated, if 
not actually reversed. 
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Third, forecasts entail chain-like reasoning 
for estimating the likelihood of different future 
end states and of alternative paths leading to 
them. In other words, the analytical task 
requires serial probability computation based 
on the estimates assigned to each intermediate 
event leading to an end state (e.g., surprise 
attack). While each of these events may have a 
high probability of occurrence, their conjunc- 
tive probability may in fact be quite low. In 
contrast, in efforts to reconstruct history the 
method of data appraisal resembles that of 
multiple regression, with each piece of informa- 
tion being used in an additive manner to 
account for an outcome (e.g., the occurrence of 
surprise attack). To push the regression analogy 
a bit further, convergence between the outcome 
and antecedent variables is often achieved as a 
result of considerable multicollinearity among 
the latter. 


Hindsight Bias. Baruch Fishhoff and his associ- 
ates have carried out a number of experiments 
to test the effects of hindsight knowledge on 
human judgments (e.g., Fishhoff, 1977; Slovic 
and Fishhoff, 1977; Fishhoff and Beyth, 1975). 
Subjects were asked to estimate the outcome of 
contrived experiments as well as genuine events 
(e.g., Nixon’s Peking visit). They were then 
asked to recall their estimates, after having been 
told the outcome in question. Reports based on 
hindsight knowledge consistently exaggerated 
the initial estimates in the direction of the 
correct answer, thus manifesting the ‘‘I-knew- 
it-all-along’’ syndrome. This distortion of initial 
probabilities persisted even when subjects were 
warned against the possible changes in their 
judgment induced by the possession of out- 
come knowledge. Thus, the reported outcomes 
appeared less surprising to the subjects in 
hindsight than in foresight. 

Slovic and Fishhoff (1977, p. 544) sum- 
marize the consequences of hindsight bias as 
follows: “(a) Reporting the outcome of a 
historical event increases the perceived likeli- 
hood of that outcome and (b) people underesti- 
mate the effect of outcome knowledge on their 
perceptions. As a result, people believe that 
they would have seen in foresight the relative 
inevitability of the reported outcome, which in 
fact was only apparent in hindsight. Thus, they 
exaggerate the predictability of reported out- 
comes.” With regard to retrospective analyses 
of warning failures, hindsight bias can also 
prompt researchers to overemphasize teleologi- 
cal, deterministic interpretations of history, and 
to ignore the possibility of inadvertent be- 
havior, chance occurrences or other randomness 
explanations of ostensible “signals” of others’ 
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hostile intentions. This bias is, of course, not 
restricted to ex post facto analyses of historical 
developments or policy performances. It is also 
present in the evaluation of scientific research 
in general, which tends to be assessed in terms 
of the question, ‘Did the results surprise me?” 


Problems of Pluralism 


The failures to anticipate enemy attack by 
countries such as Israel and India have led some 
analysts to recommend the creation of a plural- 
istic intelligence community as a means for 
avoiding similar surprises in the future (e.g., 
Shiaim, 1976; Hoffmann, 1972). These recom- 
mendations are advanced with the awareness of 
some limitations of such a system. Thus, one 
proponent cautions that 


pluralism is not an infallible remedy for the 
problems that beset the Israeli or any other 
intelligence system. Pluralism has its own draw- 
backs and attendant dangers, such as the 
diversion of resources, the duplication of effort, 
and the growth of friction and jealousies 
between the varous branches of the intelligence 
community. The structural complexity of 
American wartime intelligence, for example, 
accentuated the blocks to communication 
which exist in any large organization, and the 
intraservice and interservice rivalries that were 
occasionally carried to the point of withholding 
secret information. That complexity was among 
the important causes of the failure to decode 
properly the mass of signals announcing the 
impending Japanese attack (Shlaim, 1976, pp. 
376-77). 


Given this assessment of its potential liabili- 
ties, what benefits can we expect to derive from 
a pluralistic intelligence system? The rationales 
provided for its adoption usually refer to the 
consequences of greater institutional autonomy 
and rivalry. Calls for independent intelligence 
agencies reflect concerns with the common 
practices of “back-stopping’ and “closed cir- 
cuit” reporting, as a result of which intelligence 
products tend to mirror decision makers’ opin- 
jons (e.g., Shlaim, 1976; McGarvey, 1973; 
Hilsman, 1956). These practices are degrading 
as well as dangerous; they create the illusion of 
confidence on the part of decision makers, and 
render unlikely the detection of phenomena 
that are anomalous to their expectations. On 
the other hand, the argument for institutional 
rivalry promises to flush out the differences 
between the products of various intelligence 
agencies, and thus to force decision makers to 
attend to the implications of alternative inter- 
pretations of the enemy’s intentions and capa- 
bilities. It is also sometimes argued that the 
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availability of multiple validators enables desi- 
sion makers to assess the reliability of inteli- 
gence appraisals and forecasts. If the analyses of 
different agencies converge, they inspire more 
confidence. 

These expectations appear rather unrealis-ic 
from what we know about one pluralis ic 
intelligence system, that of the United Sta cs 
(e.g., McGarvey, 1973; Blachman, 1973; Bize 
Ribbon Defense Panel, 1973; Farago, 19¢7: 
Wohlstetter, 1962; Hilsman, 1956). Setting 
aside the important question of whether tne 
time, resources and policy attention needed :3 
sustain a pluralistic intelligence system might 92 
more usefully invested on other purposes, ‘7s 
may question its wisdom for the follow: 2% 
reasons. 

First, as it is presently proposed (Shali n, 
1976), a pluralistic system does not assure ^ 
genuine diversity in intellectual perspectives or 
organizational incentives. It must be emple- 
sized that pluralism has been used to re‘er 
predominantly to the institutional represen’ a- 
tion of various national defense bureaucracies 
and, to a less extent, the professional status 2° 
the operators. It does not refer to the hete:s- 
geneity of career aspirations, research methc<- 
ology or general weltanschauung. Instead, Y3 
may expect significant homogeneity with ::- 
gard to all these dimensions. There is liti!s 
evidence to justify the feeling that civilians etc 
more willing to challenge the “dogma” of t1¢ 
regime than the military people, that experss 
are more open-minded than non-experts, tha. 
the army is less inclined to believe in Soviz. 
belligerency than the air force, that generals ave 
more comfortable with quantitative data aic. 
methods than ambassadors, or that foreign ave 
defense ministries have different credibili y 
estimates of alternative information sourc:s 
(e.g., France versus the Vietminh, the Kuomi1- 
tang versus the Chinese Communist party, Isrz2i 
versus the Palestine Liberation Organization ). 
As a result of the very nature of intelligence 
work, a high premium is placed on the recruit- 
ment of those who share the regime’s value arc. 
belief system. “Deviants” in terms of cless 
background, professional training, ideologica: 
commitment (e.g., pacifists), or racial or ethnie 
origin are systematically under-representi¢ 
(Wasserman, 1960). Consequently, there is ro 
reason to expect that tendencies of ethnoce1- 
trism will be ameliorated or that various 
cognitive biases will cancel each other out, if vwe 
simply increase the number of intelligence 
bureaus. In fact, the reverse may be true. Errore 
will be duplicated and distortions compound. d 
as a result of data redundancy, systemic biaszs 
and the dynamics of “groupthink” (Jaris 
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1972), leading to an illusory confidence in the 
intelligence products. 

Second, even assuming that it is desirable to 
have independent intelligence bureaus, it may 
not be feasible to achieve this objective. A 
sellers autonomy depends in part on the 
number of competitive buyers (Bobrow, 
1973b). We all know, however, that the market 
for intelligence products is dominated by a 
single buyer (i.e., the national defense com- 
munity) and, unlike some other policy pro- 
ducts, there are few alternative consumers of 
intelligence (e.g., Congress, public interest 
groups). Proliferating the number of sellers 
without expanding the number or competitive- 
ness of the buyers results in a decrease, and 
not increase, in the suppliers’ independence. 

Third, the above argument also indicates 
that the objectives of institutional autonomy 
and rivalry may be incompatible. Presumably, a 
truly independent organization is one with a 
monopolistic control over the supply of certain 
goods or services, for which there is an inelastic 
demand and little prospect of substitution. By 
increasing the number of intelligence suppliers 
without changing the buyer’s incentives, we 
indeed encourage competition among them, but 
only of the sort intended to ingratiate the 
buyer. Tendencies toward “back-stopping” and 
“closed circuit’ reporting will be exacerbated 
under these conditions. Moreover, conformity 
to organizational norms will be emphasized. 
“Devil’s advocates” within each of the compet- 
ing bureaus will be silenced, and dissenters and 
doubters “domesticated? (Thomson, 1973). 
Finally, intelligence monitoring and forecasting 
efforts will increasingly reflect organizational 
missions rather than policy problems. 

Fourth, even accepting the view that there 
are important differences in interests and per- 
spectives among members of the national de- 
fense community, it does not necessarily follow 
that a pluralistic intelligence system will articu- 
late rather than conceal interagency differences. 
The U.S. experience has shown that the infor- 
mation forwarded to decision makers is often 
the product of bureaucratic compromise to 
“plaster over” or “bargain out” these differ- 
ences (e.g., McGarvey, 1973; Blue Ribbon 
Defense Panel, 1973). And, on the relatively 
rare occasions that interagency differences are 
publicized, they are as likely to be based on 
concerns with organizational missions as analy- 
tical considerations. Moreover, differences in 
analytical considerations tend to be restricted 
to issues of technical sufficiency and cost-bene- 
fit ratios. Like other bureaucrats, intelligence 
analysts have to conform to the regime’s basic 
views about the nature and morality of interna- 
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tional relations if they wish to be treated as 
“responsible” and “serious.” Therefore, they 
refrain from asking the really “tough” but 
crucial questions such as the aggressiveness of 
the Soviet Union, the morality of the Vietnam 
War, and the validity of the “domino theory.” 

Fifth, even assuming that decision makers 
are presented with meaningful alternatives of 
intelligence appraisal, there is no reason to 
expect that they will choose wisely. Their 
choice tends to reflect personal experience and 
operational responsibility, considerations of in- 
stitutional loyalty and source credibility, and 
general familiarity with the content and meth- 
odology of particular intelligence estimates. 
Leisurely examination of alternatives, especially 
during crises, is often impossible. Nor should 
we assume that they have the necessary quali- 
fications to exercise the judgments needed, 
since they tend to be generalists rather than 
specialists in their training. Finally, even assum- 
ing that the validity of a warning is not in 
doubt (e.g., the current energy crisis, the news 
of the Pearl Harbor attack reaching General 
MacArthur in the Philippines), the relevant 
decision makers may not have the power, 
authority or wisdom to cope with the impend- 
ing disaster, 

Finally, it should be stressed that an intelli- 
gence system totally divorced from the thinking 
of the political leadership is neither practical 
nor desirable. Intelligence operations inevitably 
reflect to some extent the decision makers’ 
prior commitments to particular beliefs, values 
and resource investment. More importantly, in 
the absence of a referent system provided by 
these commitments, efforts to collect and 
analyze information will ‘‘drift’? aimlessly. 
These efforts may be based on objectives, 
assumptions and methods that vary substantial- 
ly across different intelligence producers. Their 
results are likely to reflect the operational 
concerns and parochial interests of the pro- 
ducers and, to the extent that the rationales 
underlying them are not explicated, decision 
makers lack a rational basis for comparing the 
different estimates and recommendations of- 
fered to them. Alternatively, if decision makers 
find these rationales unconvincing or un- 
familiar, they are again unlikely to act on the 
warning forecasts, thus nullifying the very 
reason for having these forecasts at all. 

Since there is no such thing as a “policy- 
neutral” intelligence estimate or forecast, the 
question is whose operational values, assump- 
tions and rules of interpretation should provide 
the frame of analysis. In practical terms, an 
intelligence system divorced from the thinking 
of the political leadership results in substituting 
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the rationales of producing analysts or agencies 
for those of decision makers. As mentioned 
above, this is unsatisfactory because decision 
makers may be unable to control for or agree with 
the different rationales of these sources. On the 
other hand, an explicit policy “conception” of 
the leaders can be used to guide the search and 
processing of information. Without the basis 
provided by such a “conception,” it is difficult 
to engage in reasoned criticism and improve- 
ment of policies, and to assess the performance 
of decision makers and intelligence operators 
alike (Meehan, 1971). This view does not imply 
that intelligence operators should merely mirror 
the leaders’ decision logics. It suggests that the 
leaders’ decision logics should be used as an 
“anchor”? for conducting intelligence analysis 
and “multiple advocacy” (George, 1972; Dest- 
ler, 1972). Thus, it does not preclude, for 
example, the establishment of an agency serving 
as a depository of evidence challenging these 
logics, such as the one proposed by Joseph de 
Rivera (1968). The incentives for the effective 
performance of such an agency, however, are 
neither evident in the current U.S. system, nor 
provided for in calls for a pluralistic intelligence 
community. 


Conclusions 


We have examined some cognitive and or- 
ganizational factors related to the evaluation 
and management of strategic warning, and have 
advanced three major arguments. First, the 
assessment of warning forecasts has to take into 
account the policy purpose and context of 
these forecasts. Efforts to improve the quality 
and pertinence of these forecasts cannot focus 
solely on the capabilities and incentives of their 
producers, but must also attend to those of 
their intended receivers. This conclusion also 
suggests that the accuracy of forecasts is in 
itself inadequate for understanding or avoiding 
failures in strategic warning. It is a necessary, 
but not sufficient, condition for successful 
warning. Yet it cannot be used as a basis for 
decision making, since knowledge about pos- 
sible prediction-realization discrepancy is neces- 
sarily unavailable at the time of decision mak- 
ing and can only be inferred retrospectively. 

Second, post hoc case studies of warning 
failures are vulnerable to several important 
cognitive biases. Accordingly, we should be 
very cautious in accepting their conclusions and 
in generalizing them across problems and situa- 
tions. While it is difficult to control the 
distorting influences of some of these biases, an 
explicit recognition of them can reduce the 
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danger of overconfidence in the validity of post 
hoc explanations. 

Third, a proliferation of intelligence burea::s 
alone is unlikely to increase their institution: 
autonomy or diversity. And, even assuming tht 
the achievement of these objectives is feasib‘:. 
it is still debatable whether this will be desirab’c 
in view of its negative implications for policy 
control and political accountability. Thus, tre 
promised benefits of a pluralistic intelligence 
system may turn out to be much more elusive 
than its costs. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Inflation, Unemployment, and Left-Wing 
Political Parties: A Reanalysis 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The errors and omissions in “Political Parties 
and Macroeconomic Policy” by Douglas A. 
Hibbs, Jr. (American Political Science Review, 
December 1977) are so serious that they ought 
to be called to the attention of APSR readers. 
Hibbs asserts the existence of several basic 
relationships between economic and political 
variables which, if true, would have important 
policy implications. No doubt many readers 
will have spotted the flaws in Hibbs’ analysis on 
their own, but others may well be taken in. 
Hence the necessity for this consumer product 
safety report. 

Hibbs advances and purports to test three 
hypotheses: 


1. On a cross-national basis, the level of infla- 
tion is inversely associated with the level of 
unemployment; 


2. On a cross-national basis, the level of left- 
wing government is positively associated 
with the level of inflation; 


3. On a cross-national basis, the level of left- 
wing government is inversely associated with 
the level of unemployment. 


An attempt to replicate Hibbs’ tests, espe- 
cially of hypotheses 2 and 3, reveals that he has 
committed a number of errors, namely: 


1. biased selection of cases; 
2. combining noncomparable data sets; 


3. biased selection of the time period for the 
independent variables; 


4. subjective (unreliable) definition of one part 
of the independent variable; 


5. an invalid definition for the other part of 
the independent variable. 


I treat the above points in order. 

1. Cross-national unemployment data lack 
comparability. For this reason, apparently, 
Hibbs relies on an article in the Monthly Labor 
Review which made an effort to present com- 
parable unemployment data for the U.S. and 
seven foreign countries. It would therefore be 
reasonable for him to have applied his tests to 
these eight countries for which his source 
supplied comparable unemployment data. 
Hibbs does not do this. Instead, he assembles 
his cases on what appears to be a subjective 


basis. The Monthly Labor Review article gives 
data for eight countries. Without a word, Hibbs 
discards Japan from this data set. As it happens. 
Japan dramatically contradicts hypothesis 3: it 
had extremely low unemployment and no 
left-wing government. Surely it is wrong to 
discard a hypothesis-contradicting case from a 
data set without advising the reader. 

Next, Hibbs adds five selected countries tc 
the seven remaining in the Monthly Lalor 
Review group. The data for these countries 
come from ILO-OECD sources (see below). 
Hibbs does not include all countries given by 
these sources, nor even all democracies. “je 
discards all but five: Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way, Netherlands, and Belgium. His ILO-OEC> 
sources, however, give data for many othe, 
perfectly respectable democracies, including 
Australia, Austria, Iceland, Ireland, Luxem- 
bourg, New Zealand, and Switzerland. Th2sc 
countries are never mentioned. 


As one inspects these omitted cases, tvc 
points emerge. First, once we leave the Monthly 
Labor Review data set we encounter a swamp 
of noncomparable unemployment data. As I 
discuss below, the ILO-OECD data are unusa‘le 
for cross-national analysis; Hibbs should not 
have depended upon them for any cases. 

Secondly, if one does depend upon these 
data—as Hibbs does—it emerges that some of 
the cases Hibbs is discarding squarely contradict 
his arguments. Hypothesis 1, for example, is 
seriously challenged by the cases of Ireland 
(high inflation, high unemployment) and Aus- 
tralia (low inflation, low unemployment). Swit- 
zerland, with very low unemployment and lit: 
left-wing government, contradicts hypothesis 3. 

The point is obvious: you should not discard 
cases from data sets without (a) saying you sre 
doing so, and (b) cogently defending your 
decision. In an extreme case, violation of tnis 
principle will enable a researcher to claim 
support for any hypothesis simply by ignoring 
contradictory cases, 

2. Using Hibbs’ stated source, the ILO 
Yearbooks, I was unable to arrive at the same 
figures he presents. The discrepancy was espe- 
cially sharp in the case of Denmark’s unemploy- 
ment figure: Hibbs reported 1.5 percent; I got 
3.2 percent. I wrote him about this and 
received the reply that his footnote is incorrect. 
Instead of the ILO source which he said he 
used, he used an OECD publication, not citec, 
as the source for the unemployment data for 
the five additional countries. The following 
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point applies to both of these sources (ILO- 
OECD). 

Cross-national unemployment data are no- 
toriously noncomparable. Countries use dif- 
ferent definitions: different age groups are 
involved, different questions are asked in sur- 
veys—if surveys are used—and so on. The 
Monthly Labor Review article represents an 
effort by a team of labor statisticians to present 
some meaningful cross-national data. The ILO- 
OECD sources contain figures which are not 
comparable with these. 

For example, for the United Kingdom the 
unemployment rate calculated from OECD 
figures (according to the instructions Hibbs 
gave in his letter) works out to be 1.6 percent 
for 1960—69. The Monthly Labor Review gives 
2.9 percent for the same period. Obviously the 
two sources are not supplying comparable data. 
Numbers called the same thing (e.g., “unem- 
ployment”) do not necessarily mean the same 
thing. Yet Hibbs uses the Monthly Labor 
Review figures for seven countries and the 
OECD data for five others. 

Hibbs may believe that the OECD-ILO data 
are comparable for the five countries he in- 
cludes. But with a question as complex as the 
cross-national comparability of unemployment 
figures, if one advocates an hypothesis, one 
should consider oneself a biased judge, likely to 
allow the needs of his hypothesis to influence 
one’s opinion of which cases are acceptable. 
The use of a poor data set in its entirety has at 
least the defense of objectivity; the use of 
subjectively selected cases from such a set is 
more difficult to countenance. 

3. Hibbs chooses the period 1960-69 to 
measure unemployment and inflation. Once 
this period is chosen for unemployment and 
inflation data, what would be the reasonable 
period to use to measure the independent 
variable, left-wing rule? One answer would be 
1960—69, the same period. Another possibility 
would be a slightly earlier period such as 
1958—67 to allow for a lag between policies 
and their presumed effects. Hibbs eschews these 
obvious possibilities and adopts instead the 
period 1945—69. The effect of this decision is 
to increase the left-wing government scores of 
several of the European countries and thus 
bring them closer to the desired regression line. 
France, for example, has had no left-wing 
government (by Hibbs’ own declaration) since 
1958. A zero left-wing score for France serious- 
ly disrupts the scattergrams. By counting So- 
cialist presence in French governments before 
1958, the French left-wing score becomes 35. 
The left-wing score of Norway is similarly 
increased by counting earlier periods of Labor 
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party rule. 

Hibbs explains this curious choice of time 
period in footnote 16, asking us to believe that 
long lags, of several decades, between party rule 
and macroeconomic result are implied in his 
formulation of hypotheses 2 and 3. While it is 
perhaps implausible, we might accept this con- 
tention if the author consistently adhered to it. 
But he does not. The latter section of the 
article is devoted to a time series analysis which 
purports to show that after the British Labour 
and U.S. Democratic parties take over, unem- 
ployment rates in their respective countries go 
down. In order to undertake that analysis at all, 
one has to assume that macroeconomic effects 
come relatively quickly. And Hibbs explicitly 
makes this assumption, postulating a three- 
month lag between change in party control and 
unemployment effects. The results them- 
selves~and Hibbs, at least, is obligated to 
believe them—indicate quick response times. 
For the British case, for example, Hibbs claims 
that the effect of party control on unemploy- 
ment is virtually exhausted after about six 
quarters, that is, a year and a half, and 
completely exhausted in four years. It is curi- 
ous indeed to see an author repudiate in one 
place his own findings in another. 

Consistency, in fact, is not one of Hibbs’ 
strengths. In footnote 15, just before the 
footnote 16 which argues for the “decades lag” 
interpretation of the hypotheses, Hibbs writes: 


Actually there was one brief period of 
Socialist-led rule in France after 1951: Guy 
Mollet’s government of February 1956 to May 
1957. Analysis of annual data shows that 
unemployment was lower and inflation higher 
during [italics added] Mollet’s government (as 
well as during [italics added] the subsequent 
Center-Left government of Bourges-Maunoury) 
than during the right-wing Gaullist governments 
of the late 1950s and 1960s. 


Clearly, if Hibbs believes in the “decades 
lag”. argument of footnote 16 he should not in 
footnote 15 be giving Mollet credit for an 
unemployment level during his own regime. 
Obviously Hibbs is playing both sides of the 
street. De Gaulle is blamed for a 1960s unem- 
ployment level which is relatively higher in one 
comparison; then his Socialist predecessors are 
given credit for exactly the same unemploy- 
ment level which is now relatively lower in 
another comparison (with the U.S. and Cana- 
da). 

4. Hibbs does not offer an explicit opera- 
tional definition for a “left-wing” political 
party. In practice, it appears that he depends on 
a semantic definition, considering the labels 
“Socialist,” “Labor,” and “Social Democrat” as 
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being “left-wing.” The policy orientations and 
decisions of these parties go unexamined. Thus 
the moderate, centrist Norwegian Labor party 
and Danish Social Democrats get classified as 
“left-wing.” The American Democratic party is 
right-wing. i 

Here again Hibbs falls into inconsistency, for 
he contradicts his treatment in the latter part of 
the article. There he treats the Democrats, with 
“relatively close connections to organized labor 
and lower income and occupational status 
groups” as the left-wing party which allegedly 
lowers unemployment by 2.36 percent when it 
gains control of the executive. 


The inconsistency can hardly be attributed 
to random carelessness. In the analysis concern- 
ing the cross-national hypotheses 2 and 3, it is 
necessary that the U.S. be zero percent “‘left- 
wing” governed if the correlations are to come 
out as hypothesized. 

As Hibbs employs it, then, the left-wing, 
right-wing dimension is a rubber variable, a 
variable so poorly defined that the same case 
(i.e., the U.S. Democratic party) may be placed 
in opposite categories at the discretion of the 
researcher. 


5. In his hypotheses and the arguments 
supporting them, Hibbs refers to the general 
notion of left-wing government, that is, left- 
wing control of governmental decisions. It is his 
argument that left-wingers, to the extent that 
their preferences prevail, opt for higher infla- 
tion and lower unemployment. Clearly, then, to 
test his hypotheses we need a measure of 
left-wing government which fairly reflects the 
degree of control of these designated parties 
over governmental decisions. Hibbs’ approach 
does not serve this purpose. First, he considers 
only the executive branch of government, and 
secondly, he treats any left-wing party presence 
in a parliamentary coalition executive as 
amounting to total left-wing control of govern- 
ment in that year. The result is a definition 
which is an invalid measure of the meaning of 
the term “left-wing government.” 

For example, in 1962 and 1963 the tiny 
Italian Social Democratic party, with 4 percent 
of the seats in the lower house, was one of the 
minor members of the Christian Democratic 
party governing coalition. According to Hibbs’ 
practice, Italy is scored as having a “left-wing 
government” in those years. Similarly, Sweden 
is calculated by Hibbs to be 100 percent 
left-wing throughout 1945—69, even though it 
is widely known that a pattern of “consensus 
government”’ prevailed there in which all parties 
participated in compromise decisions. While the 
Social Democrats have formed the Cabinet, 
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they typically have done so with a minority of 
the seats in the Riksdag and at the suffernce of 
the other parties. 


What is the effect of adopting this curiously 
invalid measure of left-wing government? it 
exaggerates the left-wing scores of many Euro- 
pean countries. The basic requirement for 
fitting the data to hypotheses 2 and 3 is to 
separate the U.S. and Canada from the Euro- 
pean countries Hibbs has selected. In this 
period the U.S. and Canada had higher unem- 
ployment and lower inflation than the Euro- 
pean countries. The U.S. and Canada, assigned 
zero left scores, anchor one end of the scatte;- 
gram. Any technique which increases the left 
scores of the European countries will therefore 
produce some _ nifty-looking scatter- 
grams—Japan having been excluded at the 
outset. Hibbs’ method of exaggerating left-wing 
government scores of European coalition gov- 
ernments, then, assists in making the data 
conform to his hypotheses. 


The extent to which these systematic abuses 
aid Hibbs’ case is perhaps best illustrated by the 
results obtained in a replication free of these 
abuses. For this replication the following deci- 
sion principles were observed: 

1. The countries employed are the eight 
originally encountered by Hibbs in the Monthly 
Labor Review article for which meaningful 
cross-national unemployment data exist. The 
unemployment data for other countries are so 
manifestly noncomparable that it is difficult to 
expand the analysis to them. 

2. The period for the inflation and unem- 
ployment variables is 1960—69, the period 
chosen by Hibbs. 

3. The period for the party rule variable is 
also 1960—69, it being apparent that Hibbs, 
except for one lapse, believes short or negligible 
lag-times exist between party control and eco- 
nomic result. 


4. Left-wing parties are, following Hibbs’ 
semantic approach, any party called “Social- 
ist,” “Labor,” or “Social Democrat.” To the 
list of left parties we must add the U.S. 
Democratic party, following Hibbs’ own treat- 
ment in the second part of the article. Canada, 
again yielding to Hibbs, is considered 100 
percent “right-wing,” Mr. Trudeau notwith- 
standing. 

5. Party control is measured, again follow- 
ing Hibbs, only for the executive branch. For 
coalition governments in parliamentary regimes, 
a left-wing party is assigned the fraction of 
control according to the proportion of seats ic 
holds in the lower house. The debatable Swe- 
dish case is resolved in Hibbs’ favor, being 
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considered 100 percent left-wing throughout 
1960—69. 

The data which result from the application 
of these decisions are shown in Table 1. The 
product-moment correlation between the infla- 
tion and unemployment figures (Hibbs reports 
~.45, N=12) is r = —.49, which is not statis- 
tically significant at the .1 level (one-tail; 
t=-—-1.37, df=6). 

The two political hypotheses (2 and 3) are 
unsupported by the data. The correlation be- 
tween the degree of left-wing government and 
inflation is r = —.21 (Hibbs reports +.74). The 
correlation between the degree of left-wing 
government and unemployment is r = +.09 
(Hibbs reports —.68). 

Naturally, other data sets could have been 
employed and other definitions of the terms 
adopted. I have explored as many of these 
other possibilities as I could think of, and I see 
no sign with any of them that the data, handled 
fairly, will support the hypotheses Hibbs has 
advanced, 

The last section of Hibbs’ article contains a 
multiple regression time series analysis which 
purports to show that the British Labour and 
American Democratic parties reduce unemploy- 
ment in their respective countries when they 
gain control of the executive. Here again we 
encounter the same pattern of abuses and 
inconsistencies. 

Consider Hibbs’ treatment of the British 
experience. The yearly unemployment figures 
for 1948—1976 are given in Figure 1. Do these 
data support the contention that Labour is the 
party of lower unemployment? We notice, first, 
that unemployment shoots up to history- 
making levels after Labour comes to office in 
March 1974. Second, we notice a substantial 
increase in unemployment during Labour’s ear- 
lier rule of October 1964-June 1970. Again, 
unemployment reaches levels not previously 
attained in the period. (The lowest unemploy- 
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ment level, in 1955, occurs under the Conserva- 
tives.) Finally, we notice a sharp increase in 
unemployment in the first part of the Conserva- 
tive regime beginning June 1970, but the level 
falis back in 1973, leaving the case a draw. 
Surely, in the face of these data, an advocate of 
the proposition that the Labour party reduces 
unemployment would be confounded. But 
Hibbs is scarcely slowed down. 

First, the figures of 1973 onward are dis- 
carded “intentionally,” as he says in footnote 
27, on the grounds of an “exogenously imposed 
economic crisis.” Strangely, Hibbs fails to 
mention what this crisis is. The only one I can 
think of is the oil embargo and the doubling of 
oil prices by OPEC. But these took place at the 
end of 1973 and therefore should not be the 
basis for discarding 1973 data. Blotting out the 
1973 data is, however, helpful to Hibbs’ case: 
the Conservatives get the blame for the sharp 
1970—72 increase in unemployment, but they 
are denied credit for the equally sharp decline 
in 1972—73. 

To handle the sharp rise in unemployment 
under Labour in 1967—69, Hibbs adds a dum- 
my variable to the equation taking a value of 0 
prior to 1967 and 1 otherwise. The main effect 
of this decision is to let the dummy, not the 
Labour party, take the blame for the higher 
1967—69 unemployment. 

Hibbs’ explanation for introducing the dum- 
my variable is that in October 1966 the Labour 
party introduced an expanded unemployment 
compensation system. Hibbs argues that “the 
new compensation scheme increased the rate 
and duration of unemployment.” Another con- 
tradiction. Hibbs starts out asserting and ends 
up claiming that the Labour party reduces 
unemployment. But now, to put inconvenient 
data in their place, he asserts the opposite: the 
Labour party increased unemployment. Thus 
Hibbs presents us with a beast which I thought, 
until now, was purely mythological: the rubber 




















Table 1. 
Percent Left-Wing Average Average Rate 
Executive Unemployment of Inflation 
Country 1960-69 60-69 1960—69 
United States 80 4.8 2.3 
Canada 0 5.1 2.5 
United Kingdom 50 2.9 3.5 
Japan 0 1.3 5.0 
West Germany 12 0.6 2.5 
Italy 12 3.7 3.6 
Sweden 100 1.7 3.7 
France 0 2.3 3.8 
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Figure 1. Unemployment in the United Kingdom, 1948—1976 


hypothesis, true or false depending on the 
researcher’s needs at the moment. 

In conclusion, Hibbs has failed to support 
his hypotheses about inflation, unemployment, 
and left-wing parties. He has, however, resound- 
ly demonstrated the old saw, “You can prove 
anything with statistics.” The proper statement 
of this adage is, of course, “You can prove 
anything with the abuse of statistics.” 


JAMES L. PAYNE 
Texas A&M University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


James Payne’s communication (1979) con- 
cerning my article “Political Parties and Macro- 
economic Policy” (1977) gives the impression 
that he believes he is onto something really big. 
(Perhaps I should be flattered?) I will try to 
salvage my reputation by convincing the Re- 
view’s readers that the “errors and omissions” 
claimed in his “consumer product safety re- 
port” amount to pretty small potatoes. 

Readers may recall that my principal argu- 
ment was that governments pursue macroeco- 
nomic policies broadly ‘consistent with the 


objective economic interests and subjective 
preferences! of their class-defined core political 
constituencies. Labor-oriented, working class- 
based leftist parties typically attach greater 
weight to full employment than price stability, 
whereas the reverse is generally true for middle- 
and upper middle class-based centrist and right- 
ist parties. Most of the article was devoted to 
showing that these partisan differences in eco- 
nomic priorities have an impact on observable 
macroeconomic outcomes, particularly unem- 
ployment outcomes. Let me now respond to 
Payne’s charges. 


Selection of Cases. Payne implies that I selected 
cases (countries) that supported my arguments 
and excluded those that did not—a rather 
serious accusation. Actually, the countries ap- 
pearing in my article form the empirical base of 
a much larger project on the political economy 
of Western industrial democracies, and have 


Imy article summarized the objective distributional 
consequences of and subjective preferences toward 
unemployment/inflation configurations. These topics 
are given more sustained analysis in Hibbs (1975, 
1978a, 1978b). 
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been used in several subsequent papers dealing 
with such diverse political-economic phe- 


nomena as trade union militancy and wage ‘ 


inflation, long-run trends in strike activity, and 
the response of monetary authorities to the 
OPEC supply shock. The countries were select- 
ed initially because of their obvious importance 
in the political economy of Western capitalism 
(the United States, West Germany, etc.) and/or 
because they figure prominently in the litera- 
ture on important political phenomena of 
interest to me (e.g., the Scandinavian welfare 
states). For the purposes of my work on macro 
political economy in Western industrial socie- 
ties, the countries identified in ILO-OECD 
publications by Payne—Australia, Austria, Ice- 
land, Ireland, Luxembourg, New Zealand and 
Switzerland—satisfied neither criterion. 


Non-comparable Data. I have corresponded 
with Payne about Danish unemployment, 
pointing out that Danish specialists agree that 
trade union figures provide an accurate count 
of unemployment in the private sector, that 
there is virtually no unemployment outside the 
private sector, and, therefore, that the trade 
union figures in conjunction with data on total 
labor force size yield reliable economy-wide 
unemployment rates (an average of about 1.5 
percent for 1960—69). I stand on this state- 
ment. 

Payne’s more general point, that there are 
serious problems associated with making inter- 
national comparisons of unemployment, speci- 
fically when the data are based on registration 
statistics rather than labor force surveys, is well 
taken. However, as I will show ahead, if 
international comparisons are undertaken for 
all industrial democracies for which comparable 
data are available, my principal argument is 
supported. 


Selection of Time Periods. Payne noticed that 
in my international comparisons I looked at 
average rates of unemployment and inflation 
during the 1960—69 period in relation to 
“left-wing rule’ over the period 1945—69, 
whereas in my dynamic time-series analyses of 
unemployment outcomes in the United States 
and Great Britain the partisan political terms 
entered the intervention models with compara- 
tively short lags. He concludes that this is 
inconsistent and contradictory, and is a major 
illustration of the systematic abuses in my 
article. 

I have a higher opinion of my colleagues’ 
critical judgment than this (not so) sleight of 
hand implies. Payne’s remarks here apparently 
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stem from his failure to grasp the distinction 
between long-run equilibria and shorter-run 
dynamic fluctuations and/or to understand my 
ideas about the political sources of economic 
outcomes, which are quite clearly stated in my 
article (pp. 1473—75). The political factors 
bearing on macroeconomic outcomes that I 
identified included: 


(1) partisan differences in the political au- 
thorities’ short-run manipulation of monetary 
and fiscal policy instruments; 

(2) the postwar role of the Left in shaping 
institutional arrangements (principally labor 
market and manpower policies) designed to 
minimize unemployment, which are very diffi- 
cult to dismantle once they are in place; 

(3) the Left’s prior economic performance, 
particularly just after the Second World War 
when many feared the onset of another great 
depression, and continued emphasis on low 
unemployment in political discourse which 
generated widespread public expectations of 
sustained high employment and therefore con- 
strained the behavior of all subsequent govern- 
ments. 


Since I argued that factors (2) and (3) make 
an important contribution to explaining cross- 
national variation in aggregate, equilibrium 
macroeconomic outcomes, I computed the 
‘left-wing’ government scores over the 
1945—69 period in my international compari- 
sons. Payne points out that this enhances the 
associations in the scattergrams, which of 
course is precisely what my reasoning predicts. 

By the early to mid-1950s the structural- 
institutional factors just mentioned were large- 
ly fixed in most capitalist industrial democra- 
cies. The stochastic time-series analyses in the 
latter part of my article were designed to 
estimate movements in unemployment rates 
that plausibly could be attributed to interparty 
differences in monetary and fiscal policies, 
which indeed have relatively short lag times. 

While I thought this distinction between 
long-run equilibria and short-term fluctuations 
was obvious in my article, apparently it was 
not. Let me try to illustrate the point. Suppose 
we observed a group of countries experiencing 
partisan variation in control of the executive 
and that the outcome variables were mean 
stationary. If we fit time-series intervention 
models to the outcome variables for each 
nation, the party intervention terms would 
estimate the impact of partisan changes on 
fluctuations in the outcome variables and the 
intercept constants would pick up the net 
effects of nation-specific, (relatively) time-in- 
variant structural-institutional factors not cap- 
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tured by the ARIMA functional forms.? Cross- 
national analysis of the intercept constants or 
location parameters would be akin to the 
international comparisons of equilibrium out- 
comes described earlier.’ 


Definition of the Independent Variable. Let me 
identify what I believe are errors of fact and 
judgment among Payne’s observations. Payne 
asserts that I scored Italy as having a “‘left- 
wing? government in 1962 and 1963 because 
the tiny Italian Social Democratic party was a 
minor member of the Christian Democratic 
governing coalition. I did not. The PSDI is 
socialist or social democratic in name only and, 
notwithstanding Payne’s remark about my use 
of a semantic political classification scheme, it 
made no contribution to my computations. 

Payne describes the Norwegian Labor party 
and the Danish Social Democrats as moderate 
and centrist and seems to find it odd that I 
consider the American Democratic party more 
rightist by comparison. Further on Payne char- 
acterizes the postwar rule of the Swedish Social 
Democrats as “consensus government ... in 
which all parties participated in compromise 
decisions.” These observations will no doubt be 
the source of some amusement to the Review’s 
Scandinavian readership. : 

From the time the Labor or Social Demo- 
cratic parties in the Scandinavian welfare states 
achieved political power in the 1930s or just 
after the Second World War until the culmina- 
tion of the development of the system of 
collective consumption and public sector distri- 
bution of income in the early 1970s, the 
growth in the share of the national product 
allocated by the state was 24, 28 and 30 
percent in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
respectively, as compared to a public sector 
increase of just over 5 percent in the United 
States.4 By 1972 the fraction of national 
income (again exclusive of defense and nation- 
alized industries) ultimately distributed by the 


2For another illustration in the context of a 
different research problem, see Hibbs (1976), especial- 
ly pp. 1046-47, 


3Strictly speaking, for this analogy to hold, the 
various country models should have similar stochastic 
structures and regular oscillation in partisan control of 
the government. Nonetheless, the example illustrates 
the point. 


4Exclusive of defense and the budgets of national- 
ized enterprises. For further discussion and sources for 
the figures presented here and below see Hibbs 
(1978c). 
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state in these Scandinavian countries ranged 
*between 45 and 50 percent, but stood only at 
about 25 percent in the United States. Avercae 
and marginal rates of taxation tell a simier 
story. By socializing the consumption and firel 
allocation (though typically not the prodi c- 
tion) of an enormous fraction of the natiora] 
product, the Scandinavian Social Democr. is 
engineered a massive circumvention of tae 
private market, which fundamentally chang: 
the political economy of distribution. Tic 
American Democratic Party has never ent:7- 
tained a program as ambitious and the privi:: 
marketplace continues to dominate distrib=- 
tional outcomes in this country. 

In international perspective, then, I view taig 
Democratic party as centrist (not rightist, as 
Payne says). However, for purposes of intrara- 
tional political analysis the Democrats cleativ 
should be treated as the party of the Let, 
though, as I observe in my article, the tv o 
dominant American parties are less disten: 
ideologically and have more heterogeneous so- 
cial bases than the British Labour and Conserva- 
tive parties or, for that matter, the maior 
political blocs in most advanced capita] s. 
democracies. I doubt many political scienti:.s 
would find this international/intranational ¢ s- 
tinction unreasonable or difficult to grasp. 

In any case, the abstract point is of lite 
moment. If my assumption that the Democrvis 
(as the party with the closer connections .c 
organized labor and lower status groups) ge- 
erally assign higher priority to unemployme.. 
than the Republicans was incorrect, my ii: 
tranational time-series analysis for the U.S. -- 
which essentially amounted to a dynamic line 
contrast of interparty unemployment perfor- 
mance—would not have produced the resu'.s 
reported in my article. 

The impression left by Payne’s remarks 
about the consensual nature of postwar Sw > 
dish political life is quite misleading and reflec.s 
a touching political innocence. The basic posi- 
war strategy of the Social Democrats has becn 
to divide the bourgeois opposition—isolatii-s 
the Conservatives (now called the Modera e 
party) on the right wing of the Swedir 
spectrum—by selectively forming coalitions ara 
making compromises on discrete political is- 
sues. Throughout the period they have implici:- 
ly relied on the Swedish Communists’ refusal ic 
be implicated in turning a Social Democrat < 
government out of office. It is important io 
understand, moreover, that the terms of “con- 
sensus” policies were for the most part imposei 
rather than negotiated by the Social Democra’s 
and their extremely powerful trade union allies. 
After all, the Social Democrats presided over 
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the establishment of what is probably the most 
advanced welfare state in the West and there 
have been many socioeconomic losers during 
the process. Nonetheless, outbreaks of bitter 
confrontation politics over such issues as the 
state’s role in economic coordination and plan- 
ning, steep rates of taxation, and the national 
compulsory pension scheme have periodically 
rocked the political system. A major struggle 
over the LO/Meidner plan to transfer ownership 
and control of large privately held firms to the 
trade unions looms on the horizon. 


Replication of the International Empirical Re- 
sults. In his replication of my international 
comparisons, Payne computes leftist executive 
influence over the period 1960—69 and, more 
important, scores the United States as much 
closer to Sweden than, for example, to Canada. 
I do not think this makes much sense and 
therefore see no point in commenting on his 
results. However, I do accept in principle 
Payne’s criticism of my computation of leftist 
executive participation scores (percentage of 
years during which leftist parties occupied 
cabinet posts). In subsequent work I have used 
more reasonable measures—the average fraction 
of cabinet posts held by the Left, and the Left’s 
share of the popular vote—to measure executive 
participation and electoral political importance, 
respectively. Cabinet share scores reflect the 
Left’s direct participation in executive policy 
making. Vote share scores are an indirect 
measure of the Left’s political influence, since 
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all governments are likely to be constrained 
significantly on issues of great importance (e.g., 
employment) to a trade union-based, socialist- 
labor political bloc supported by a large frac- 
tion of the electorate. 

Table 1 reports the simple correlations of 
the two Left influence measures just described 
as well as the executive participation indicator 
used in my original article with the rates of 
unemployment and inflation in 11 industrial 
democracies. In response to Payne’s legitimate 
complaint about the international comparabili- 
ty of unemployment rates for some of the 
countries appearing in my article, I used only 
nations for which (1) unemployment data 
adjusted by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
were available and/or (2) unemployment was 
determined by labor force sample surveys, to 
compute the correlations.> Since many of the 
underling scatterplots exhibit nonlinearities, I 
report linear and semi-log linear correlations. 

The results in Table 1 show the following: 


SBLS officials do adjust the data of countries that 
rely on labor force surveys to ascertain unemploy- 
ment, but averaged over several years the adjustment 
factors are negligible to vanishing. To illustrate, the 
(upward) 1960—69 average adjustment proportions 
for the countries using labor force surveys that have 
been studied by BLS statisticians are: Australia, 0.0; 
Canada, 0.0; Italy, 0.09; Japan, 0.02; Sweden, 0.0. 

Denmark also appears among the countries listed in 
Table 1 for the reasons mentioned previously. 


Table 1. Linear and Semi-Log Linear Correlations: 
Unemployment, Inflation and Political Importance of the Left in 11 Industrial Democracies?” 











Average Left Vote Share 1950-69 
log(@x+1) 


Average Left Vote Share 1960—69 
log(x+1) 
Average Left Cabinet Share 1945-69 
log(x+1) 
Average Left Cabinet Share 1960—69 
log(x+1) 
Average Percent Years Left in Cabinet 1945-69 
log(x+1) 


Average Percent Years Left in Cabinet 1960—69 
log(x+1) 





Average Average 
Unemployment Rate Inflation Rate 

1960-69 1960-69 
—.70 48 
—.66 46 
—.70 48 
—.66 46 
—38 36 
—.53 -28 
—.27 -31 
—.33 35 
—41 .50 
—.52 -30 
—.30 32 
—34 32 





Source: Computed from a data appendix prepared by Nicholas Vasilatos, Supplied upon request to the author. 
4 Australia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Italy, Japan, Sweden, U.K., U.S., W. Germany. 
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(1) My basic argument is supported by 
every correlation. The political indicators corre- 
late negatively with the average unemployment 
rate and positively with the average inflation 
rate. 

(2) Every correlation but one is consistent 
with my a priori reasoning concerning the 
time-wise conceptualization of the political 
indicators. The 1945—69 (1950—69) indicators 
exhibit stronger associations with the macro- 
economic variables than the 1960—69 in- 
dicators. The vote share variables show virtually 
identical correlations across time periods be- 
cause electoral support for the Left is extreme- 
ly stable through time (correlating, for exam- 
ple, at 0.997 across the two periods in Table 1). 

(3) A high Left vote share, even if it does 
not lead to frequent outright control of the 
executive, may exert substantial influence on 
macroeconomic policies and outcomes, at least 
with respect to issues of great salience to the 
organized working class. 

Of course, the correlations in Table 1 as well 
as the international comparisons in my original 
article prove nothing. The underlying model 
and methodology are far too simple to support 
strong claims. The results of the international 
comparisons are merely consistent with the 
basic arguments I have made concerning the 
political economy of macroeconomic policy in 
industrial democracies. 


Remarks About the Intranational Time-Series 
Analyses. In this section Payne again accuses 
me of trying to buffalo the Review’s readers by 

(1) adding a dummy variable to the British 
model, which had a value 0 prior to 1966:4 and 
1 otherwise, so that the Labour party would 
not “take the blame for the higher 1967—69 
unemployment,” and (2) not carrying my 
time-series analyses through to 1973, a year 
during which the Conservatives were in office 
and unemployment fell in Great Britain. 

Let me first clear up Payne’s misunderstand- 
ing of the contribution made by the dummy 
variable (C, in my article) to the interparty 
unemployment performance estimate for Great 
Britain. The steady state effect on unemploy- 
ment attributed to this variable (0.86 percent) 
in the U.K. model affects all subsequent unem- 
ployment observations equally. Since the num- 
bers of Labor- and Conservative-administered 
quarters subsequent to the full impact of the 
dummy variable are almost identical, neither 
party was advantaged or disadvantaged with 
respect to the interparty unemployment per- 
formance implied by the model. 

Moreover, as I stated in my article, I did not 
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want the magnitude of my estimate of interp: r- 
ty unemployment performance in Britain to >: 
influenced by the sharp rise in unemployme !: 
benefits introduced in 1966:4, which nearly <!" 
observers agreed reduced financial pressure on 
the unemployed to accept unattractive jobs ant. 
thereby increased average employment sear ™ 
time and hence the measured rate of unemplc /- 
ment. Similarly, I did not want the enormo.is 
fiscal stimulus associated with American int: r- 
vention in the Korean and Vietnamese ci: 
wars to influence my estimate of interpar \ 
unemployment performance in the Unit. c 
States, and so dummy variables for these wi -s 
were incorporated into the U.S. model. Unlil.: 
the British case just reviewed, the war dumm: ?3 
did serve to “disadvantage” the Democra.s. 
Curiously, Payne does not mention this. 

Payne is correct in surmising that I did n>». 
carry my time series analyses beyond 1972 e 
because of the unprecedented OPEC-induc © 
supply shock, which was simultaneously rec s- 
sionary and inflationary, and the consequenc:?s 
of which are still being felt today. He is ai.c 
correct in saying that I might have includ « 
1973 in my estimation time range. The OPI T 
supply shock hit in 1973:4, but its terrib'c 
effects were not really felt until 1974 avc 
thereafter. However, he is wrong in asserti: 4 
that not including the 1973 observations cri i 
cally affected my results. 

Figures 1 and 2 show one-step and multist-p 
simulation forecasts generated by the Briti t 
unemployment model reported in my artic e 
(Hibbs, 1977a, Table 2, p. 1479). All of tve 
actual unemployment observations lie within + 
two standard errors of the one-step ahe..c 
forecasts and within + one standard error of t. s 
multistep (continuous) forecasts, which is <¢ 
much stronger test of the fitted model’s ad- 
quacy. In other words, the model estimate< 
through 1972:4 easily accommodates the 197.2 
observations. If anything, the forecasts tend ‘c 
underpredict the actuals, which is quite cci- 
trary to Payne’s line of argument. His conje :- 
tures about the bias introduced by excludi' g 
the 1973 data are, therefore, unfounded. 


Conclusion 


The monograph on which my Review artic e 
was based was written during 1974—75 wur 
quantitative work in macropolitical econon.y 
was still in its infancy. It was intended c 
stimulate research on the political sourc:s 
(especially class-linked political sources) of ec 2- 
nomic policies and outcomes as much as `c 
establish firm propositions; certainly, I had 1.c 
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Figure 1. One-Step Simulation Forecasts 
from the British Unemployment Rate Model 
(Hibbs, 1977, Table 2) 


illusions about demonstrating “iron laws.” Un- 
questionably, the article has serious limitations. 
To enhance the usefulness of this exchange let 
me identify three that I think are particularly 
important. 

(1) The article takes almost no account 
of the international economic and political 
constraints on macroeconomic policies and 
outcomes. 

(2) It assumes a rather naive view of the 
unemployment-inflation trade-off and makes 
no mention of the recent “rational expecta- 
tions” mini-revolution in economic theory, 
which has profound implications for unemploy- 
ment and inflation policy. 

(3) It looks at macroeconomic outcomes 
rather than movements in monetary and fiscal 
policy instruments. Only the latter, of course, 
are controlled directly by political officials. 

In subsequent work I have tried to make 
some progress on these problems. I have had 
distinguished company. Important recent stu- 
dies by James Alt, Andrew Cowart, Heino 
Fassbender, Bruno Frey, Robert Gordon, and 
Edward Tufte, among others, have advanced 
the field significantiy. 


DOUGLAS A. HIBBS, JR. 
Harvard University 
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The Meaning of Property Rights 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It is with great concern that I read Norman 
Furniss’ “The Political Implications of the 
Public Choice-Property Rights School” in the 
June 1978 issue of the Review. While I agree 
with many of Furniss’ specific criticisms, it 
must be pointed out that they apply more to 
the new welfare economics than to property 
rights analysis as a whole. Furniss’ restricted 
interpretation of property rights analysis may 
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discourage further investigations of a concep- 
tual framework that can make potentially 
important contributions to the analysis of 
political phenomena. Two problems are ap- 
parent in Furniss’ analysis. 


First and most importantly, Furniss restricts 
the definition of property rights analysis to 
include only the new welfare economics. This 
restricted interpretation is clear in the section 
headings of the article where Furniss jumps 
from property rights-public choice to the new 
welfare economics as well where he uses them 
interchangeably in the text. This would not be 
too important in and of itself, but Furniss also 
interprets the work of others as if the two 
terms were interchangeable. He notes that, “for 
Samuels the impetus of the school was ‘the 
effort to make welfare economics safe for the 
market system’ ’’ (Furniss, 1978, p. 400). Fur- 
niss’ truncation of Samuels’ sentence is unfor- 
tunate. The original sentence began, “the ascen- 
dency of the new welfare economics, while 
rooted to some unknown extent in an effort to 
make welfare economics safe for the market 
system, was grounded in more technical con- 
cerns, ..”’ (Samuels, 1972, p. 93), Aside from 
ignoring Samuels’ rather substantial qualifica- 
tion, Furniss also seems not to realize that 
Samuels was referring to the new welfare 
economics, not property rights analysis. More 
to the point, Samuels’ treatment of property 
rights is certainly not the same as his treatment 
of the new welfare.economics (Samuels, 1972, 
p. 67; 1973). 

The question is, to what extent does the new 
welfare economics overlap with property rights 
analysis? Unfortunately, two schools of eco- 
nomics employ property rights analysis. The 
first starts with neoclassical orthodoxy and 
grafts on considerations of property rights. It is 
to this school, better identified as new welfare 
economics, that Furniss’ criticisms apply. The 
second approach starts with the critique of 
neoclassical analysis rooted in the institutional- 
ist approach of John Commons (Samuels, 
1973). Furniss’ criticisms do not apply to this 
approach. All of the criticisms made by Furniss 
have been made before by writers in this second 
school. Samuels and Schmid have identified and 
critiqued the normative biases of neoclassical 
analysis and its reliance on the Coase and 
Pareto rules (Samuels, 1972; Samuels and Bu- 
chanan, 1975; Schmid, 1978). In these works 
one finds consideration of the distributive 
consequences of rights modifications, a broader 
interpretation of externalities, and a question- 
ing of the neoclassical faith in the a priori 
supremacy of the market. To be fair, Furniss 
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notes that “the refurbished classical economic 
theory ... has not gone uncontested within the 
discipline of economics. Some have disputcd 
the effectiveness of market solutions; othezs 
have attacked the neglect of any consideraticr 
of the structure of social power’ (1978, >. 
401). But Furniss fails to recognize that mosi 
of those criticisms have come from within the 
property rights school by those who wou'c 
consider themselves property rights analysts. 

Second, given that Furniss stresses the nor- 
mative biases of property rights analysis, k-s 
own biases must be questioned. Furniss con- 
trasts the property rights school to Pigouvien 
analysis and by rejecting property rights im- 
plicitly embraces Pigou as a guide to public 
policy. Furniss properly quotes Daly’s critic 
isms of Coase’s challenge to Pigou, but fails to 
note Daly’s conclusion that Coase legitimate y 
called into question the normative biases in 
Pigou. Daly concludes that: 


Writers seeking to justify or deny the relevance 
of collective intervention of markets char- 
acterized by external effects should concentrate 
their efforts not on the Coase theorem per se 
but rather on his view that, in practice, collec- 
tive intervention may only worsen matters. As 
he notes, “all solutions have costs and there is 
no reason to suppose that government regula- 
tion is called for simply because the problem is 
not well handled by the market or the firm.” 
Specifically, the likelihood of market failure 
does not imply government success (Daly, 
1974, pp. 211 —12; see also Schmid, 1978). 


Furniss’ implicit acceptance of Pigou and lis 
begging the question of the dangers of big 
business suggest that he is not concerned with 
normative biases per se but with which normi- 
tive biases govern political science research. 

I do not know whether Furniss’ criticisms 
arise from political science’s unfamiliarity with 
the second strain of property rights analysis or 
the xenophobia that political science occa- 
sionally exhibits. More likely the problem is 
simply the diversity of the literature that fails 
under the heading of property rights analysis. 
The label “property rights” may not be usef.l 
as it includes elements of both neoclassical ard 
institutional thought. Regardless of the caus:, 
Furniss’ article may discourage fuller considerc- 
tion of property rights analysis. This would be 
unfortunate, as the second stream of ths 
property rights literature may contribute to our 
understanding of politics. Most importantly, 
property rights analysis as practiced by institu- 
tionalist economists brings to the center cf 
attention the inherent relationships between 
structure, behavior and performance, linkages 
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that are often lost in the overly compart- 
mentalized approaches of political science. 


DAVID LOWERY 
Michigan State University 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


I am always pleased to respond to people 
who take the time to comment on my work. I 
should advise the reader at the outset, however, 
that David Lowery’s criticisms have only a 
tangential relation to the main focus of my 
article which is, to recall, “the political implica- 
tions of the public choice-property rights 
school” (my emphasis). My reply must be 
similarly removed from this central concern. 

Lowery has three complaints, two specific 
and one general. The first specific charge is that 
I do not quote the complete sentence from 
which I take Samuels’ phrase “the effort to 
make welfare economics safe for the market 
system.” He is correct. (Indeed, the sentence is 
so long—158 words with substantive footnote, 
108 words without—that Lowery does not 
quote it in its entirety either.) Whether this 
action is improper, however, depends not on 
whether Samuels says more than I cite (which 
he does), but on whether what I cite misrepre- 
sents one of the things he says. The latter I do 
not think can be sustained. Whether Lowery 
does or not is hard for me to determine. In any 
case, I quote the final three sentences from 
Samuels’ discussion of the “Coase Rule” (1973, 
pp. 145, 146) which demonstrates I believe that 
I have accurately portrayed a major theme of 
his paper: 
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It is part of the natural history of social 
myths (including scientific doctrine serving as 
social myths) that they tend to be used 
wherever they will accomplish desired ends, in 
this case the further transformation of welfare 
economics to make it safe for capitalism. The 
Coase Rule is but one example of how the new 
welfare economics has chosen its assumptions 
and basic paradigm in such a way as to 
rationalize the market economy of a particular 
society, a return to an old tradition which 
Pigou dared to challenge and interrupt. Op- 
timality in such a context is quite relative 
indeed. 


Which brings us to the second specific 
accusation, that I am a secret follower of Pigou. 
To this indictment I plead innocent. I had 
thought that in my section on “the challenge of 
Pigou” I made clear the powerful counter- 
arguments of Coase and Buchanan in particular. 
My final section in this section reads (Furniss, 
1978a, p. 401), “In short, market solutions are 
reimplanted at the center of welfare econom- 
ics.” How this sentence can be read to mean 
that they are not reimplanted I do not know. 
But if others were confused J am glad to be able 
to clarify the issue, especially because the 
central focus of my article is based on the 
proposition that the public choice-property 
rights school has succeeded in undermining 
Pigou’s propositions. Else the perspective would 
have little standing, and I have no interest in 
discussing bodies of thought of minor impor- 
tance, 

Now I turn to Lowery’s general message. He 
begins by positing two streams of property 
rights literature, neoclassical and institutional, 
and then concludes that in addressing only the 
former I sow confusion (leg us pass over 
“xenophobic” as a rhetorical flourish) in the 
minds of political scientists. Perhaps because of 
space limitations, this position is not developed 
(nor is its proposition defended) very systema- 
tically. In an effort to inject some order, I 
would call the criticism significant were any 
one of the following three conditions found. 
(To anticipate, none are.) These conditions are 
as follows: 

A. That I make distinctions not present in 
economic literature (that is, the two streams 
form a single river). This is the most straightfor- 
ward interpretation of Lowery’s letter, and it is 
the one most easily disposed of. To begin with, 
my use of “public choice-property rights”? was 
designed to remove any ambiguities about what 
I was covering, which is more, secondly, than is 
generally thought necessary. For example, in 
the references following their widely cited 
article in the Journal of Economic Literature, 
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entitled simply ‘Property Rights and Economic 
Theory: A Survey of Recent Literature” 
(1972), Furubotn and Pejovich list 19 separate 
works by either Alchian, Buchanan, Coase or 
Demsetz. There is one reference to a work by 
either Ayres, Commons, Samuels or Schmid. 
Similarly, they list 14 articles from the Journal 
of Law and Economics and none from the 
Journal of Economic Issues. Obviously, this is 
not to say that Ayres, Commons, Samuels, 
Schmid et al. have not done or do not do good 
work, merely that their contributions are seen 
as distinct. Finally, I had thought that this 
distinction was accepted (with my qualifying 
“public choice-property rights” label) among 
institutional economists as well. I refer Lowery 
and interested readers to Goldberg (1974). 


B. That although public choice-property 
rights and institutional economics should be 
separated analytically, the position of the latter 
regarding the concept of property must be 
spelled out in any discussion because it is the 
unique, and viable, alternative (that is, there are 
only two streams). This notion can muster little 
support. I refrain from quoting numerous cita- 
tions from Aristotle, Locke, Marx etc., each of 
whom has much that is valuable to say on the 
concept and rights of property, and mention 
only current theorists. Here we find property 
rights an essential element in the thought of 
figures as diverse in their normative conclusions 
as Rothbard, Nozick, Buchanan, Rawls, and 
Macpherson. (I pick these because they happen 
to be discussed in a very useful paper by 
Lehning, 1978.) We also find well-developed 
political positions based on a rigorous delinea- 
tion of appropriate and inappropriate property 
rights. The most impressive effort, I feel, has 
been made by a group I term “functional 
socialists,’ whose arguments can be traced to 
R. H. Tawney and Ernst Wigforss (see Furniss, 
1978b). Let us add that institutional econ- 
omists contribute many insights into the nature 
of property rights as well; Lowery provides a 
list of references. The point, of course, is that 
all these contributions are best treated in 
separate papers or articles (as indeed I have 
done) or in a monograph detailing the implica- 
tions of divergent perspectives on the concept 
of property. In this connection, a piece by 
Lowery that would argue that institutionalist 
economists “may contribute to our understand- 
ing of politics’ might well be in order. But it is 
neither necessary nor relevant for me in the 
midst of a discussion of the political signifi- 
cance of the public choice-property rights 
school to pluck from among the myriad formu- 
lations of the concept of property those of 
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institutional economics for sustained treatmert. 
Unless it is claimed. ... 

C. That although distinct from the public 
choice-property rights school and only one of 
many perspectives on property, institutioral 
economics has so eclipsed “neoclassical”? eco- 
nomics that (to mix metaphors) institutional 
economics has become a mighty river while 
neoclassical economics has been reduced to a 
smali creek. In this case one might declare (as 
Lowery at times seems to do) not that I shouid 
have incorporated both perspectives but that I 
have written the wrong article. I will not 
belabor the obstacles facing anyone attempting 
to argue seriously for this proposition, as 
opposed to merely stating it. Fortunately, we 
need not investigate what might be meant by 
the statement that “‘property rights analysis as 
practiced by institutionalist economists brings 
to the center of attention the inherent relation- 
ships between structure, behavior, and perfor- 
mance.” There is no need for invidious com- 
parison; for our purposes it is enough to no.c 
that the importance and intellectual influence 
of the public choice-property rights perspective 
can be exaggerated only with difficulty—the 
pages of this Review, for example, are full of 
debts, both implicit and explicit, to its basic 
conceptual thrust. Briefly, I refer the reader to 
the able presentation of Ostrom (1977). Sce 
also his citations. I would be glad to provide 
further references. 

In sum, I continue to feel that my delinen- 
tion of the public choice-property rights per- 
spective is appropriate and that my argument is 
potentially significant. (Since Lowery statcs 
that my “criticisms apply” to the school, Ins 
letter does not offer much opportunity to say 
more than this.) I conclude on a conciliatory 
note. Scholars working in both the traditions of 
public choice-property rights and institutional 
economics share a disdain for mere “data 
manipulation” and a concern for elaborating 
the essential issues of economic and political 
life. James Buchanan puts the matter very well, 
and it is proper that he should have the final 
word (1976, pp. 167, 168): 


The hard questions are not readily for- 
mulated in terms of testable hypotheses. But 
this offers no cause for not thinking about such 
questions, for not discussing them, for not 
searching for an appreciation and understand- 
ing.... We do not “solve” the “problem” of 
social order by producing a unique “solution,” 
regardless of the sophistication of empirical 
techniques. There is no objective “truth” to be 
established here. The “problem” of social order 
is faced eternally by persons who realize that 
they must live together and that to do so they 
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must impose upon themselves social rules, 
social institutions. Economics and economists 
cannot evade their responsibility in the contin- 
uing discourse over such rules and institutions 
by shifting attention to trivialities. To the 
extent that they do so, their functional roles 
can only be filled by the charlatans and the 
fools, whose presence around us requires no 
demonstration. 


NORMAN FuRNISS 
Indiana University 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


As a person who once wrote a dissertation 
on Locke, I was intrigued to read Robert H. 
Horwitz’s review of the Clarendon edition of 
Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing (APSR 72:651—52). I was especially struck 
by the account of the difficulties Locke had 
with printers. Given Horwitz’s statement that 
“the Clarendon edition has been suspiciously 
inaugurated” it seems that the spirit of the 
seventeenth century lives on in printing as well 
as in philosophy. 


JOHN O’CONNOR 
American Philosophical Association 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The following articles have tentatively been 
scheduled to appear in the June, 1979, issue: 


David O. Sears, Carl P. Hensler and Leslie K. 
Speer, University of California, Los Angeles, 
“Whites’ Opposition to ‘Busing’: Self-In- 
terest or Symbolic Politics?” 

Michael Johnston, University of Pittsburgh, 
‘Patrons and Clients, Jobs and Machines: A 
Case Study of the Uses of Patronage” 

Richard L. Cole, George Washington University, 
and David A. Caputo, Purdue University, 
“Presidential Control of the Senior Civil 
Service: Assessing the Strategies of the Nix- 
on Years” 

Edward T. Jennings, Jr., State University of 
New York, Buffalo, “Competition, Constitu- 
encies, and Welfare Policies in American 
States” 


David John Gow, Rice University, “Scale Fit- 
ting in the Psychometric Model of Judicial 
Decision Making” 


Arend Lijphart, University of California, San 
Diego, “Religious vs. Linguistic Class Vot- 
ing: The ‘Crucial Experiment’ of Comparing 
Belgium, Canada, South Africa, and Switzer- 
land” 

David M. Lampton, Ohio State University, 
“The Roots of Interprovincial Inequality in 
Education and Health Services in China since 
1949” 

William Pang-yu Ting, University of Michigan, 
“Coalitional Behavior among the Chinese 
Military Elite: A Nonrecursive, Simultane- 
ous-Equations, and Multiplicative Causal 
Model” 
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James M. McCormick and Young W. Kihl, Iowa 
State University, “Foreign Policy-IGO 
Linkages: Some Empirical Findings” 

Timothy A. Tilton, Indiana University, “A 
Swedish Road to Socialism: Ernst Wigforss 
and the Ideological Foundations of Swedish 
Social Democracy” 

Alan Gilbert, University of Denver, “Social 
Theory and Revolutionary Activity in Marx” 


An unfortunate combination of errant type- 
setting and proofreading resulted in misplacing 
sections of Professor J. Patrick Dobel’s article, 
“The Corruption of a State” (September, 1978, 
pp. 958-73). We are most apologetic, under- 
standing how upsetting this type of error is to 
authors. We reprint below the whole section of 
Professor Dobel’s article in which the offending 
misplacement appeared (ref. pp. 970—71). 


Education: 
Formal, Family, Religion and Militia 


Inequality dominates the causes of sys- 
tematic corruption, but human nature must 
also be addressed. Education and socialization 
must inculcate disciplined commitment to oth- 
er citizens and loyalty to the commonweal.49 
Customs, habits and mores can sometimes be 
strong enough to sustain institutional integrity 
and loyalty among citizens even after great 
inequality exists. Education and socialization, 
however, fight a rear-guard action. Neither 
equality without education nor education with- 
out equality can sustain a just, stable and equal 
state. Corruption spreads beyond the political 
realm and cripples the structures which gen- 
erate reasonably disinterested loyalty and civic 
virtue. As relations become instrumentalized 
under the pressure of inequality, citizens lose 
the capacity for piety, dutifulness and affec- 
tionate loyalty. Four vital areas of political 
socialization are undermined: formal education, 
the family, organized religion and mutual self- 
defense. 

The society’s civic educational system is 
corrupted by several onslaughts. As the corrup- 
tion of values in government and the wider 
society becomes more apparent, it becomes 


49Plato (1957, 386a—416c; 423e—424c); Aristotle 
(1962, Bk. 2, Chs. 7, 8; Bks. 7, 8); Rousseau (1964, 
Du contrat social, Bk. 2, Chs. 6, 12; Discours sur 
leconomie, pp. 260-61). 
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harder to find teachers who can seriously teeta 
these values. Teaching, itself, becomes an wi- 
dervalued occupation in a world of grect 
economic and social disparities, and fewer 
talented people enter it. Additionally the teach- 
ers and schools come under constant atack 
from various factions for teaching a se. cf 
values which might lead a student to question a 
particular faction’s place in society or dameze : 
faction’s future recruitment. The schools iso 
confront students and parents who see thai the 
“older” concern with rational and humare 
mores and loyalty are counterproductive ‘1 a 
world of atomized selfishness and facticncl 
competition. The schools are slowly tran- 
formed into nothing more than occupaticnel 
training for the factions and become devoid cf 
any independent values linked to loyalty to ti: 
common good and other citizens. 

The incapacity for loyalty also wrecks ihs 
social stability of the family. The loyalty c 
husband and wife lasts only as long as :. `s 
convenient; adultery and divorce become ^or- 
mal and justifiable whenever duties of fide:it: 
interfere with immediate pleasures. As the 
parents liberate themselves, the children ar: 
neglected or shunted off because they seer: 
unrewarding. 

The lack of loyalty and care in the far:ily 
destroys the family as a socializing agent. 71 
families citizens acquire basic moral beliefs :nd 
learn rudimentary forms of justice, cooperation 
and affirmation of authority.59 As parri; 
betray one another and lose confidence in tici- 
authority, children learn to ignore parenii 
authority and pursue their own interests. Iné ivi- 
duals learn to perceive all law and morality as 
oppression.5! If children have no respect fo- 
rules given by parents, they will never acc». 
laws which impinge upon them for the ben :fi 
of others. 

The corruption of organized religion de- 
stroys another voluntary organization whicl 
sustains moral commitments to others.52 “he 
change is not so much one of religiosity as o` 
piety. The moral claims of religion to limit 
avarice or encourage charity lose their fo-ce 
Fear of God wanes and the self-sacrifice o` 
piety is outweighed by love of gain. 


50Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Chs. 
11-15; Bk. 2, Ch. 2; Bk. 3, Ch. 33); Rousseau (1954, 
Discours sur l’economie, pp. 261-62). 

51Plato (1957, 553a—553e; 562e—565e). 

52Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Crs. 
11-15; Bk. 2, Ch. 2; Bk. 3, Ch. 33); Rousseau (1954, 
Du contrat social, Bk. 2, Ch. 7; Bk. 4, Ch. 8). 
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The decay of religion occurs on two levels. 
First, citizens slowly leave the churches or 
transform them into purely social or private 
activities. Second, the church itself becomes a 
faction. To maintain its institutional power it 
might ally itself with the elite and then act as 
an agent of control rather than one of grace and 
worship. The constant vacillation of the Del- 
phic oracle among the various Greek factions 
reflects such bankruptcy. The religion might 
also follow the strategy of the Roman Catholic 
Church of Machiavelli’s or Rousseau’s time and 
use its spiritual authority to gain riches, land 
and power for itself while sacrificing the moral 
integrity of its leaders and the spiritual welfare 
of its members.53 

Religion’s inherently mysterious and evoca- 
tive relation with people gives it the constant 
potential to renew the moral life of the 
community. Its clergy can be corrupted, its 
membership thinned, but the possibility of 
prophecy and regeneration remain. The resur- 
rection of Florence under its unarmed prophet, 
Savonarola, and Geneva’s transformation by its 
armed prophet, Calvin, were classic examples of 
religion’s “restorative” powers.°4 

The increasing dissolution of the citizens’ 
bonds of loyalty ends the state’s ability to 
generate its own militia. In a just and stable 
state a voluntary citizen army served three 
purposes. First, it was a counterweight to the 
rich and powerful. As long as the citizens 
controlled the main source of legitimate coer- 
cion and defense, the loyalty of the elites was 
reinforced by fear of arms. Second, loyal and 
committed citizens made better and less ambi- 
tious soldiers. Third, a participatory militia was 
a great equalizer. It pulled all classes of society 
together and made it more democratic in its 
values and reinforced the loyalty of citizens for 


5 3Thucydides (1934, Bk. 1, Chs. 5, 6); Machiavelli 
(1965, Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 12; History of Florence, 
Bk. 8, Ch. 17; Prince, Chs. 7, 11, 12); Rousseau (1964, 
Du contrat social, Bk. 4, Ch. 8). 


54R ousseau (1964, Du contrat social, Bk. 2, Ch. 7); 
Machiavelli (1965, Prince, Ch. 6; Discourses, Bk. 2, 
Ch. 16; Bk. 3, Chs. 1, 24; Letter 3, Vol. 2, pp. 
886-89). 
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one another.55 

In an unequal and corrupted state the bulk 
of the citizenry have little reason to defend a 
state which gives them so little. The elites care 
too much for themselves and possess their own 
means of protection. They also fear to see the 
poorer citizens armed. The state is reduced to 
expedients for defense: payoffs to enemies, 
mercenary soldiers, wars by proxy and a profes- 
sional army. The bribery scheme works in the 
short run, but it is too dangerous in the long 
run and often generates internal unrest because 
of the humiliation and cost involved.5® Mercen- 
aries, like Francisco Sforza, The Duke of Milan, 
are inefficient, expensive, often disloyal and 
liable to turn on the country and conquer it.57 
Proxy wars, as the Athenians discovered in 
trying to rule their empire indirectly, are 
extremely costly and they usually involve unre- 
liable allies and pull the state into increasingly 
larger and costlier intervention.5® The last 
solution, the professional army, is much more 
militarily efficacious, but it poses a great threat 
to internal freedom. The army is loyal to those 
who pay it and can easily become an adjunct to 
the ruling classes. The maintenance of a stand- 
ing army involves larger budgets and creates 
many opportunities for corrupt alliances be- 
tween the military and various economic fac- 
tions which supply it. Finally, if the army 
should develop its own inner cohesion, the 
army can become the most powerful faction in 
the state. The state can either buy it off with 
great sums of money or the military faction 
may sell itself to a political entrepreneur or 
simply take over the government. 5? 


55Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 2, Ch. 10; Art 
of War, Preface; Bk. 1); Rousseau (1964, Consider- 
ations sur le Pologne, pp. 1012—20). 


56Machiavelli (1965, Discourses, Bk. 2, Chs. 10, 
30). 

57Machiavelli (1965, Prince, Chs. 12, 13; History 
of Florence, Bks. 1—6, passim, esp. Bk. 1, Ch. 39; Bk. 
4, Ch. 24; Bk. 5, Ch. 34; Bk. 6, Chs. 1, 20). 

58Thucydides (1934, Bks. 3—8, passim, esp. Bk. 3, 
Chs. 10, 11; Bk. 5, Ch. 16; Bk. 7, Ch. 21; Bk. 8, Chs. 
24—25; Bk. 1, Ch. 4). 

59Machiavelli (1965, Art of War, pp. 566-76; 
Prince, Chs. 6, 12; Discourses, Bk. 2, Ch. 12); 
Rousseau (1964, Discours sur l’economie, p. 269). 
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Walter Lippmann. By Larry L. Adams. (Boston: 
Twayne Publishers, 1977. Pp. 229. $8.50.) 


Writing in The Nation in 1933 Amos Pinchot 
declared: “Not the least of the benefits of 
reading Mr. Lippmann is that he can be quoted 
on either side of almost any question.” Since 
then many others have accused him not only of 
inconsistency but of abandoning the liberal 
convictions that characterized his youthful 
writings. More sympathetic readers describe the 
changes in his thought as evidence of develop- 
ing intellectual maturity. While acknowledging 
inconsistencies in his thought Larry Adams 
discovers an intellectual and moral coherence in 
all of Lippmann’s writings. 

Rather than betraying the liberal tradition, 
Lippmann, in Adams’ view, sought to preserve 
and perpetuate the best in the liberal tradition 
while revising his thinking in the light of 
experience, “The Liberal tradition is a house of 
many mansions, and it sometimes seemed Lipp- 
mann was bent on dwelling in all of them—as 
socialist, Progressive, diplomatist, skeptic, 
moralist, advocate of Realpolitik, natural law- 
yer. Lippmann’s ultimate beliefs were partially 
concealed by this succession of analytic pos- 
tures. But none of his stances is inconsistent 
with his commitment to Liberalism as a politi- 
cal method—a system of limited government 
and individual liberties, of elections and repre- 
sentation, persuasion and compromise” (p. 
184). 

In Adams’ view Lippmann never succumbed 
to ideological thinking nor was he an active 
participant in ideological movements. He was a 
genuine political theorist who did not shrink 
from exploring and evaluating the episte- 
mological and moral foundations of the liberal 
tradition to which he adhered. But apparently, 
from Adams’ perspective, this exploration never 
shook Lippmann’s confidence in the ultimate 
political wisdom of the liberal tradition. Three 
of Lippmann’s teachers at Harvard (William 
James, George Santayana and Graham Wallas) 
had a profound influence upon his thinking 
throughout his life. Lippmann struggled intel- 
lectually throughout his life to combine the 
insights of Plato, Freud and pragmatism. ‘‘Lipp- 
mann struggled to find a hopeful prescription 
for Liberal society. He took up the old Liberal 


theme, reworked by Freud, that the develcp- 
ment of society is a process analogous to 
personal growth and that the surmounting of 
institutional religion creates a situation ana c- 
gous to the crisis of adolescence. Lippma 11 
echoed Freud’s hope that a new mature humzn 
type would emerge after the trauma of ir- 
resisted disbelief had passed” (p. 196). Pui 
Lippmann’s former teacher, Santayana, ves 
dubious. Writing a review of A Preface to 
Morals in 1929 Santayana said: “It would 3¢ 
interesting to hear’ what Lippmann “fors..cs 
will be the ruling passions, favorite pastim ès. 
and dominant beliefs of mankind when ihe 
hitherto adventurous selfish human animal ! as 
become thoroughly socialized, mechaniz«c., 
hygienic, and irreligious”? (p. 125). Santayena 
went on to say: “The virility and chivalry of 
virtue lies precisely in being inflexibly true to 
oneself, although all other people may əə? 
different and one might have been differc al 
too. I commend this reflexion to those who frel 
safe in their ethics and politics if they thi1k 
they are swimming with the tide—a form of 
cowardice peculiarly modern and peculia ly 
short-sighted” (pp. 125—26). 

In his early work A Preface to Morals and in 
his most recent Essays in the Public Philosop..y 
Lippmann grappled with problems that lie ar 
the heart of our present discontent. If, as La‘ ry 
Adams says, “Walter Lippmann’s writings .to 
not constitute a comprehensive system of 
thought,” nevertheless “part of the pleasure of 
reading any political theorist is gained froin 
accepting the author’s tacit invitation to enge 3. 
in a dialogue” (p. 184). Lippmann was and i, 2 
stimulating intellectual protagonist and Adams’ 
book is a good introduction, for those wo 
need it, to Lippmann’s liberal odyssey. Ada:ns 
is quite right, I think, in suggesting that in 
reading Lippmann’s books we are following at 
least some of the major aspects of his intellec- 
tual autobiography. “Lippmann’s program ‘co 
society transformed was a representation of iis 
own inner life. To make conscious our pur- 
poses, to refine our instincts, to socialize c.r 
motives, to exert mastery over the futrre 
through reasoned choice and plan—these aiins 
were the heart of his conception of socal 
reform. The theorist’s values always guide iis 
perceptions and description of reality, he wrcie 
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at another point. An admirer of Plato, Freud, 
and James, Lippmann would necessarily be 
sensitive to this understanding” (pp. 16—17). 


JOHN H. HALLOWELL 
Duke University 


Justice and Punishment. Edited by J. B. Ceder- 
blom and William L. Blizek. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Company, J.B. 
Lippincott, 1977. Pp. 222. $16.50.) 


It is hard to see for whom this collection of 
essays, produced for a symposium at the 
University of Nebraska, is intended. It won’t do 
for students or the general public: the articles 
differ too much in quality, subject and level of 
discourse. It won’t do for scholars or profes- 
sionals either, since the essays do not break new 
ground. 

The longest essays are also the worst. J. B. 
Cederblom’s introduction is serviceable, though 
his style is awkward. John Hospers lengthily 
and carelessly goes over well-ploughed ground, 
and manages to get too many things wrong. 
Thus, after rejecting vengeance as motive for 
retribution, he writes, “motives other than the 
desire for justice are irrelevant [to the justifica- 
tion of punishment] .” That motive is irrelevant 
too: punishment may be just and/or useful 
regardless of what motivates it—be it even a 
desire for injustice. Motives (why) as distin- 
guished from acts (what) and intentions (what 
for) cannot be relevant to justification. Later 
Hospers states, “the desert theory in general 
does not assert” that Eichmann “deserves” a 
punishment worse than death. Hospers gives no 
reason for this statement, but adds “even the 
mirror image theory cannot really assert [that 
Eichmann deserved worse that death] for one 
man cannot die five million deaths.” That does 
not mean that he cannot deserve them; Hospers 
confuses what may be deserved with what is 
possible, practical, or decent to do. The scope 
of punishment—but not of desert—is more 
limited than the range of crime, because some 
punishments are not practical, or however 
deserved, are repulsive to us (e.g., torture). 
Hospers rightly thinks that restitution cannot 
take the place of punishment. But he omits the 
major objections: (1) it would license the rich 
to commit crimes (unless punishment is reintro- 
duced); (2) it would foster crime generally (a 
burglar threatened with no more than restitu- 
tion would find the risk worth taking). Hence 
(3) whatever its merits, restitution is irrelevant 
to the issue it is supposed to address. Restitu- 
tion cannot protect society, nor be just, since 
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rather than punishing, or incapacitating, or 
deterring offenders, it simply compensates vic- 
tims. Hospers goes on to discuss earnestly a 
theory attributed to one Lefevre which advo- 
cates self-protection and urges that offenders 
should not be bothered if successful. Hospers 
refutation of this “theory” is on the level of the 
theory itself—which takes some doing (and the 
absence of a sense of humor). 

Unlike Hospers’, Hugo Adam Bedau’s essay 
does not offend. But it takes too long to state 
the unquestioned: a theory of punishment must 
require punishment for guilt. It hasn’t been 
news since Kant. Neither is Bedau’s argument. 
David Fogel has the merit of having stated his 
well-known theories of corrections when his 
view was less fashionable than it has become, 
but this merit does not justify stating it again 
and again—while ignoring objections (which I 
have no space here to list). This goes as well for 
Norval Morris’ well-written essay on correc- 
tions. Morris opposes coercive rehabilitation 
but does not deal seriously with the philo- 
sophical issues involved (isn’t a correctional 
institution to correct?). He favors voluntary 
rehabilitation on pragmatic grounds, but does 
not tell why it is a social duty to offer 
appropriate opportunities, nor what reason he 
has to believe that it will yield a sufficient 
return. (I can’t see any). James Wilson sum- 
marizes the practical political issues surround- 
ing punishment with his usual concise and 
dispassionate lucidity. 

There remain three philosophical essays. 
Martin P. Golding competently worries the 
usual dilemmas, but he does not carefully 
analyze the questions he attempts to answer. 
Thus he fails to discover that “special deter- 
rence” does not differ from rehabilitation. 
Edmund L. Pincoffs, focusing more narrowly 
on whether questions of desert are decidable, 
gives a sophisticated analysis based on the 
appropriate definitional distinctions. His affir- 
mative answer is refreshingly direct and quite 
persuasive. Richard Wasserstrom’s essay, finally, 
touches on all the right questions but he makes 
a muddle of the answers. Even though he seems 
to see the need for the distinction, he does not 
really separate punishment as an institution, 
necessarily deterrent in purpose, and the distri- 
bution of punishments to individuals, justifiable 
only on retributive grounds. I don’t think that 
such confusion is excusable. 


ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 
State University of New York, Albany 
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The Philosophical Anarchism of William God- 
win. By John P. Clark. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1977. Pp. 320. 
$16.50.) 


William Godwin remains today a kind of sad 
and solitary figure, a theorist of considerable 
importance whose work has generally been 
neglected or unappreciated by students and 
scholars of modern political theory. However, 
there appears today to be the slightest hint of a 
reawakening of interest in Godwin, and John P. 
Clark’s welcome volume is a substantial contri- 
bution to the reappraisal of Godwin’s position 
and significance. 

The 1793 Enquiry Concerning Political Jus- 
tice has long been regarded as the “first 
theoretical exposition of anarchism,” and” writ- 
ers who bothered to concern themselves with 
anarchism in the first place have always de- 
ferred to Godwin’s work as its first systematic 
presentation. Yet Godwin’s importance is much 
broader than his role in contemporary anarchist 
thought. In Godwin we find perhaps the major 
crossroads of liberal thought where themes of 
liberal individualism, rationalism and utilitarian- 
ism intersect with nascent libertarian and so- 
cialist thought. f 

Clark’s claims on Godwin’s behalf are more 
modest than mine. He makes a convincing case 
for according the English philosopher a “much 
more prominent place in the history of utilitari- 
anism,” and regards him as a solid rival to John 
Stuart Mill in defense of freedom of thought 
and expression. Godwin not only preceded Mill 
by a half-century but also offered a defense of 
more comprehensive depth and dimension. Of 
course, Godwin’s contribution to libertarian 
theory is correctly characterized as ‘‘enor- 
mous,” 

Clark’s work is well conceived, beginning 
with a consideration of Godwin’s first princi- 
ples: his belief in the supremacy of reason, his 
doctrine of necessity and his particular concep- 
tion of human nature. Godwin’s thought is far 
from simple and Clark labors to illuminate 
many of its apparent paradoxes with consider- 
able skill. For instance, Clark must explain how 
a great libertarian such as Godwin can hold that 
a determinist philosophy is more conducive to 
moral improvement and a stronger sense of 
personal responsibility than is a doctrine of free 
will. 

Godwin is a utilitarian, with a social interest: 
to him the matter of “general benefit” is of 
greatest importance. Godwin’s is an ethics of 
duty. At first glance this might appear odd for 
an anarchist—but only for those who have 
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accepted the caricatures of anarchism and not 
dealt with it ds a moral philosophy. One’s moral 
duty, Godwin believes, is determined by the 
principle of utility: to produce the greatest 
good for the greatest number. Godwin holds 
that “it is impossible for me to perceive that an 
end is good, and yet fail to desire it.” The 
better informed we are as to cause and conse- 
quence, the more we understand the laws of 
nature and society, the more accurately we can 
perceive those ends which truly are good. 
Ultimately this is a matter of private judgment; 
the individual’s strength of character, sincerity, 
consciousness and ability to reason become the 
guarantee of social order. Human justice can 
arise only from moral duty freely conceived 
and fully comprehended. One cannot relinquish 
any share of one’s duty and responsibility to 
any representative or agency. Thus Godwin’s 
preoccupation with individual autonomy: in 
short, his anarchism. 

Clark’s work is based not only on familiarity 
with the several editions of Political Justice, 
often considerably revised, but also with the 
full corpus of Godwin’s work. One has to go 
elsewhere for an understanding of the ground- 
ing of Godwin’s project in the dissenting 
tradition, in Enlightenment individualist and 
rationalist thought. Nor does Clark’s book 
attempt biography: this is unfortunate, because 
for a thinker as neglected as Godwin, an 
additional 20 or 30 pages would have distinctly 
enhanced the book’s value. On the other hand, 
Clark has done a commendable job of relating 
Godwin’s thought to concerns of our day, while 
simultaneously correcting numerous misconcep- 
tions both as to Godwin’s ideas and anarchist 
thought in general. In particular, Clark’s empha- 
sis on the distinction between state and govern- 
ment does much to counter the stereotyped 
caricature of anarchism as a negative, naive and 
utopian philosophy. 

Godwin was a practical political philosopher 
who found government eminently useful in 
certain instances: it, too, must be evaluated 
according to the principle of utility. Anarch- 
ism’s goal, after all, is self-government, true 
self-management in human society. Godwin 
elaborated one of the earliest and fullest ra- 
tionales for ‘fa decentralized, federated system 
of social organization.” The coercion and dis- 
ordering of violent revolution he saw as more 
likely than not to inhibit the development of 
critical faculties of reasoning; the true revolu- 
tion was one of consciousness. Any form of 
political action which attempts to lead people, 
to engineer them into forms not of their own 
making, is injurious. New political structures 
will prove fruitless unless they emerge socially 
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from changes in individually held morai atti- 
tudes. 

Goodwin offered no simple solutions. 
Though opposed to philosophical egoism, God- 
win was a fierce individualist and probably 
failed adequately to emphasize the necessary 
social context of individual action. It was thus 
left, as Clark points out, to later libertarian 
theorists to take up Godwin’s leads. Godwin’s 
analysis nevertheless not only foreshadows but 
often goes directly to the heart of many of the 
most challenging issues of our time: “worker 
self-management; neighborhood government; 
decentralized planning, administration and deci- 
sion-making; open education and deschooling”’ 
to say nothing of the broader enduring themes 
of political theory. 


WILLIAM G. NOWLIN, JR. 
University of Lowell 


Hobbes and America: Exploring the Constitu- 
tional Foundations. By Frank M. Coleman. 
(Toronto and Buffalo: University of Toron- 
to Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 159. $12.50.) 


Hobbes: Morals and Politics. By D. D. Raphael. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1977. Pp. 
104. $14.50, cloth; $6.50, paper.) 


Coleman might better have called his book 
Hobbes in America; he seems to be all over the 
place. First, there is Madison, more Hobbesian 
(i.e., ruthless) than the Sage of Malmesbury 
himself; then Hamilton, who takes a brief 
lateral when Madison trips up at scrimmage; 
then Calhoun, a middle line-backer, sacking the 
quarterback; Thoreau, always the ultimate indi- 
vidualist, fumbles; and William Graham Sumner 
coaches the replacements to all charge the line 
at once, only to have them penalized for 
“encroachment” by the omnipresent sovereign 
referee. And finally, Robert Dahl, by a black- 
board in the locker room, teaches future 
referees the gentle, mindless art of conflict 
management. Everyone thinks the game was 
invented by Locke, but if they look closely 
enough, they will see that Hobbes thought of it 
first. 

Hobbes and America is not about football, 
however; it is a polemical exercise in demon- 
ology. We are on the brink of the state of 
nature but don’t know it: the litterateurs of 
American politics—the “erroneous reformers” 
and the “apathetically silent ‘pluralist-empiri- 
cists’ ’’—fail to divulge the character of our 
political experience because they don’t under- 
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stand how it is shaped by Hobbes. And scholars 
have been misled about the intellectual under- 
pinnings of American politics “because of 
Hobbes’s notoriety and the complexity of his 
real argument” (p. 68). Coleman’s purpose is to 
“tell the truth about the American polity” (p. 
38). The truth is, the “operative realities” of 
American politics come not from The Federal- 
ist, not from. Locke, but from Hobbesian 
constitutional philosophy. These “realities” are, 
transactional relations, conflict management, 
ruthless individualism, and a “merely policing 
sovereign” (passim ad nauseam). Hobbes is a 
liberal democrat, and he is the “parent source” 
of American political thought, from Madison 
right down to Truman, Neustadt, and Dahl. 

Hobbes’ “real”? argument will be appealing 
to those who have suspected Hobbes of being a 
closet liberal. I list some of the highlights: 
Hobbes is not an absolutist, and he is “an 
enemy of authoritarian mle” (p. 91). He is a 
revolutionary political thinker whose views 
were “of critical importance in shaping the 
events of 1642—46, 1688, and 1776” (p. 55). 
The right of resistance and the concept of 
inalienable rights get their best expression in 
Hobbes, rather than Locke—especially the inali- 
enable right to property (pp. 78—83). The 
sovereign is to mdnage, not suppress, “social” 
conflict. He will avoid the use of the sword, and 
will even avoid threats of coercion—when he is 
in conflict with individuals and groups, bargain- 
ing and negotiation will be the essence of the 
process. The source of his power is the cov- 
enant, but it imposes limitations on him. Public 
order is sustained (Coleman “infers’?) through 
transactional relations which adjust the “abso- 
lute” right of the sovereign to the right of the 
individual; since force or the threat thereof “is 
unsatisfactory,” the sovereign and subject “‘deal 
in the mutual coin of self-interest”; indeed, the 
subject can bribe the sovereign, if it is not 
strictly forbidden by law (Hobbes does say as 
much), and the sovereign can exploit the 
powers of his office for private needs or for 
“the needs of clientele groups vital to his 
success in office” (pp. 86—87). According to 
Coleman, other critics of Hobbes “grossly 
exaggerate” the sovereign’s power. Actually, 
the sovereign’s power is always being created, 
but is never realized fully; he will negotiate 
from a position of weakness, at least with 
parties as wealthy as he, and he will be 
“completely helpless” in dealing with the “ram- 
pant paranoia of a liberal society.” In such 
circumstances, Coleman almost says, fear will 
be crucial, only it will be the soveréign who is 
afraid of his subjects. 
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There is more, of course: neither Locke nor 

Madison can be understood properly without 
‘interpolation from Hobbes. Despite separation 
of powers ideas and dual sovereignty (Madison), 
both see the state as absolute and unitary (pp. 
115, 126). Locke transmitted an “ungraceful’’ 
and “lackluster” version of Leviathan to Ameri- 
ca, and Madison implemented it. While lack- 
luster, Locke’s Leviathan is more extensive 
because it is social, and not just political: it 
“superintends the innermost details of our lives 
from childhood” (p. 114), Calhoun, Thoreau, 
and Sumner are surrogate fathers, transmitting 
the liberal-democratic heritage of secessionist 
politics, absolute subjectivism, and a strong 
state. 

Those interested in seeing how these conclu- 
sions are reached should consult the book, 
though they will be disappointed. Coleman 
attempts far too much in such a short book, 
and his critical apparatus is flawed. Quotations 
are few, paraphrasing often distorts, almost 
everything is out of context, sources are un- 
critical, and some are used as straw men (e.g., p. 
88, n. 9). Evidently uncertain of his argument, 
Coleman engages in occasional ad hominem 
attacks which I find distasteful. All of this is 
unfortunate, because Coleman’s Hobbes is cer- 
tainly worth a clear, tight exposition. As it is, 
the demonology leads nowhere. 

Raphael’s work is intended as a “genuine 
introduction’? for the elementary student, 
though it is not (as he says) an elementary 
statement. As such, it touches briefly and 
lucidly on Hobbes’ method, metaphysics, 
psychology, and morals. The discussion of 
political theory, however, is confined to 
Raphael’s own interesting contribution to the 
obligation controversy (“a combination of two 
kinds of obligation, natural and artificial’’), and 
slightly over a page elsewhere, half of which 
uses Locke to illustrate Hobbes on consent. The 
latter is unsatisfactory, particularly in an intro- 
ductory book, but it is characteristic of philo- 
sophical treatments of Hobbes, in which con- 
ceptual analysis tends to excite the intellect at 
the expense of one’s political and literary 
imagination. The lengthy survey of interpretive 
works at the end is finely critical and sympa- 
thetic; Raphael thinks Hood’s Divine Politics 
should be taken more seriously than it has 
been. I concur. 

Both of these works are especially valuable 
for early graduate teaching, Raphael’s because 
of the survey of other works on Hobbes, and 
Coleman’s because it shows how poor scholarly 
and literary techniques can muck up a poten- 
tially interesting argument. Polemics are fine, as 
long as they are done with a sense of method 
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and style; Leviathan teaches at least that. 
RICHARD ALLEN CHAPMAN 
University of Montana, Missoula 


Equality and Freedom: International and Com- 
parative Jurisprudence. Vol. I, II, and HI. 
Edited by Gray Dorsey. (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: 
Oceana Publications, and Leiden, The Ne- 
therlands: A. W. Sijthoff, 1977. 3 Vols. Pp. 
xxx + 1203. $75.00.) 


These volumes comprise the 105 papers 
presented to the 1975 World Congress of the 
International Association for Philosophy of 
Law and Social Philosophy, held in St. Louis. 
Seventy-five of the papers are in English; for 
the rest (in French, German, or Spanish) 
English abstracts are supplied. 

The program was organized around problems 
rather than concepts, so that contributors 
would approach philosophical issues in terms of 
matters about which they had concrete knowl- 
edge. To be sure, some papers were wholly 
conceptual; and others were lacking in philo- 
sophical content; but most combined the two. 
Some of the best papers are primarily conceptu- 
al, while a few that fall in this category are too 
abstract to convey much meaning, at least to 
the American scholar. 

Five sections, comprising just under half of 
the total pages, definitely deal with problems. 
They are “participation,” “anticipation” (with 
two subsections: one devoted to “environment 
and natural resources” and the other to ‘“‘infor- 
mation science and human relationships”), “the 
scientific manipulation of behavior and legal 
protection of freedom,” “new legal institutions 
for new social relations,” and “equality among 
nations.” 

Among the three sections that invite a more 
conceptual approach, the first, entitled ‘Per- 
sons,” is the longest section in the whole work. 
The other two deal, respectively, with “tensions 
between the goals of equality and freedom,” 
and “equality and freedom: past, present, and 
future.” The line between these two sections is 
not sharply drawn. In the second, for instance, 
one finds an excellent analysis by Alistair 
Macleod of the ambiguities in the concept of 
equality of opportunity. 

Not surprisingly, the single theme most 
evident throughout the volume is that of 
individualism versus a socialist approach. Some- 
times the line thus drawn is between scholars 
from Eastern Europe and other socialist 
countries (e.g., India, Israel), on the one hand, 
and the rest of the world, on the other; but by 
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no means always so. In fact, it would appear 
that the balance of the whole work is tipped 
more in the direction of a socialist or collec- 
tivist approach than otherwise. 

The initial article, by Luis Recanséns-Siches 
of Mexico, is written from a strongly individual- 
istic point of view. It is much more all-encom- 
passing than the title of the section (“Persons”) 
would suggest; it is, in fact, an introduction to 
the whole work. Recanséns-Siches insists that 
“the collectivity has no substantial reality” (p. 
7) and that, while people need the help of 
government and law, ‘only the individual hu- 
man being, who enjoys freedom, can develop 
his own creative forces” (p. 10). He goes on in 
detail to elaborate the implications, especially 
the legal ones, of this starting point. In stark 
opposition to this view, the Bulgarian scholar 
Peter Popoff opens his discussion of “The Full 
Development of Personality in Socialist Socie- 
ties” with the statement that “the concept of 
‘person’ is not primary... in understanding the 
relations of society and state.” Rather, “such a 
primary concept is an illusion or an intentional 
myth of the bourgeois ideologists of the con- 
temporary capitalist world” (p. 245). A more 
extended and less tendentious representation of 
a similar point of view is set forth by Karl A. 
Mollnau, of the East German Republic, who 
contends that personal freedom and discipline 
under socialism are not opposed (p. 156). One 
of the most subtle and morally sensitive discus- 
sions in this section is that of the late John 
Plamenatz. An individualist who yet insists 
upon the social nature of the person, he notes 
that problems arise both from the claims of 
persons “merely as persons, regardless of social 
status, role, or occupation” and “those [prob- 
lems] that turn on the need that a person has 
(or is alleged to have) to achieve a satisfying 
sense of identity, an idea of himself as he is and 
aspires to be that is acceptable to him, and that 
gives him self-confidence and self-respect and 
the sense that life is worth living” (p. 48). A 
more strongly individualistic and legal point of 
view is expressed by Iredell Jenkins. 

In the two sections dealing directly with 
equality and freedom, while the majority of the 
contributors find tension between these two 
concepts, some argue to the contrary. This 
position is taken by Shlomo Avineri of Israel, 
Adam Lopatka of Poland, and Monique and 
Roland Weyl of France. The initial article, by 
D. D. Raphael of England, takes a moderate 
position on this issue, arguing that tension does 
exist, but that it results largely from natural, 
not artificial, inequality, while it is the latter 
kind of inequality that is in fact much more 
extensive in society. In the first of these 
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sections, the libertarian position finds its sole 
proponent in these volumes in Tibor Machan. 
Governments should see that persons are equal 
in citizenship, he contends, but to extend their 
intervention beyond this point, such as by 
establishing equal pay for equal work, is be- 
yond their proper province (p. 667). In the 


-second of the sections on liberty and equality 


Macleod analyzes the ambiguities in the con- 
cept of equality of opportunity. The articles by 
Lopatka and the Weyls make similar points. 

Turning to the problem-oriented papers, first 
we have the 13 papers dealing with participa- 
tion. Breezily put, they generally think it is a 
Good Thing, usually being careful to note the 
many varieties of political participation, often 
finding the least formal kinds most significant. 
Michael Bayles’ article stands out for its con- 
trary point of view that “personal participation 
is no longer a generally viable ideal” (p. 357). 
His argument is supported by Ekkehard Klausa 
of Berlin, who discusses lay participation in 
courts of law, on the basis cf an empirical study 
of this system. 

Stanley Benn of Australia leads off the 
discussion of “environment and natural re- 
sources.” He argues, contra some environmen- 
talists, that the “humanist-personalist”’ ethic 
need not be blind to the values of nonhuman 
objects, while still holding that the burden is on 
anyone who would put the biosphere before 
persons. Articles in the subsection devoted to 
“information science and human relationships” 
leave the impression that the problems in this 
sphere are less serious than those in the 
preceding subsection (which included, for in- 
stance, that of overpopulation). 

The section on scientific manipulation of 
behavior (including physical, psychological, and 
propagandistic manipulation) is composed of 
nine articles. Samuel Shuman, dealing with 
physical (largely medical) manipulation argues 
that the major controls in defense of freedom 
should be carried out by the organized profes- 
sions themselves. Others insist upon the impor- 
tance of informed consent. Gyan Sharma con- 
centrates on “Freedom as an Operational Con- 
cept.” What is most to be avoided, he contends, 
is the zeal of the perfectionist, some of which 
he finds, à la Skinner, in the literature of 
freedom and dignity. He calls for a contextual 
approach. 

In the section on “new legal institutions for 
new social relations,” Mihailo Markovic pro- 
vides an interesting and fairly concrete discus- 
sion of decentralization and industrial democra- 
cy in Yugoslavia; and Geoffrey Marshall sets 
forth a painstaking analysis of the ambiguities 
of “equality under the law,” as illustrated by 
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two British statutes and their enforcement. 

Finally, the eight articles on “equality 
among nations” are introduced by Oscar 
Schachter with a good overview of economic 
inequalities among nations. Ali Mazrui, of 
Kenya, advances the interesting argument that 
technological changes are moving international 
interdependence from the ‘“feudal-imperial- 
istic” stage to the mature stage, where interde- 
pendence and equality march side by side. 

Although these 105 articles are not equally 
relevant to the announced topic, their extensive 
application of general theory to concrete prob- 
lems gives them special distinction. 

Gray Dorsey did a skillful job of organizing 
and editing these articles, many of them written 
by persons for whom English is a second 
language. He is also to be thanked for providing 
a helpful index. 


J. ROLAND PENNOCK 
Swarthmore College 


Taking Rights Seriously. By Ronald Dworkin. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1977. Pp. 293. $12.00.) 


Taking Rights Seriously is important because 
it pulls together into a single volume the 
thought of one of the most creative minds in 
the field of philosophical jurisprudence. While 
the book is significant as a compendium of 
Ronald Dworkin’s writings, it suffers somewhat 
from the inevitable lack of continuity in a 
collection of essays written over more than a 
decade. 

The book divides into two parts. Dworkin 
first sets out to describe his own normative 
theory of jurisprudence which he proposes as a 
preferable alternative to positivism. The target 
of his attack is the particular version of legal 
positivism expounded by Hart in The Concept 
of Law and other essays. Dworkin’s charge 
against Hart’s positivism is that the theory does 
not “take rights seriously.” Rights, Dworkin 
argues, in the framework of legal positivism, are 
determined by judges in the exercise of judicial 
discretion. Within the broad scope of discretion 
allowed by legal positivists, there is a failure to 
give recognition to general standards or princi- 
ples, e.g., “No man may profit from his own 
wrong.” Such moral principles, Dworkin argues, 
provide the grounding for moral and, ultimate- 
ly, legal rights. Consequently, individual rights 
are typically subordinated to public policy and 
judges’ desire to act in accord with “the public 
interest.” The tendency of legal positivism to 
serve majority interest rather than personal 
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tights becomes particularly apparent, Dworkin 
argues, in “hard cases,” i.e., cases in which a 
specific suit cannot be brought under a clear 
tule of law, thereby permitting considerable 
latitude for judicial discretion. Dworkin de- 
scribes his approach to hard cases by creating a 
mythical judge, Hercules, and showing how 
Hercules would resolve hard cases. In each 
instance Hercules assumes that the parties 
before him do have legal rights and that it is the 
judge’s responsibility to determine what those 
rights are and whether or not they have been 
violated. Presumably, Hercules’ personal poli- 
tical convictions play no role in the fina: 
determination of the parties’ legal rights. That 
is not to say, however, that Hercules does not 
exercise any judgment. Judicial judgment fo- 
cuses on institutional rights. According to 
Dworkin’s theory, difficult cases for which 
there is no obvious rule of law ought to be 
decided within the framework of “the rights 
thesis” which is simply the assertion “that 
judicial decisions enforce existing political 
rights” (p. 87). Judgment determines what in 
fact are the relevant political rights. Such 
judgments frequently require careful moral 
reasoning. 

In the second part of the book, Dworkin 
attempts to show how his alternative normative 
theory of judicial decision making applies to a 
variety of current issues in jurisprudence. In- 
cluded in this half of the book is the title essay, 
“Taking Rights Seriously.” In this essay the 
author is concerned with the question of when 
governmental abridgement of individual moral 
rights is justified. Dworkin concludes that 
government can restrict a right only “when 
some compelling reason is presented, some 
reason that is consistent with the suppositions 
on which the original right must be based” (p. 
220). In short, his is the traditional liberal 
position. Dworkin establishes two tests for 
deciding whether or not a government takes 
tights seriously. First, such a government must 
acknowledge the claim that citizens do indeed 
have a right to break its laws. Second, a 
government that takes rights seriously must not 
give priority to the general good when it 
appears to conflict with the rights of individual 
citizens. 

The right to disobey the law follows directly 
from what it means to have a moral right 
against the government. Dworkin refers to this 
right as a “feature of these rights” and argues 
that having a moral right against the govern- 
ment means that one is not obligated to obey a 
law that contradicts that right. To deny the 
right to disobey the law is in effect to deny the 
existence of citizens’ fundamental moral rights. 
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For Dworkin the critical distinction leading to 
this conclusion is that between “‘having a right” 
and having the “right to do x, e.g., to break the 
law.” Those who deny the right to disobey the 
law, the author argues, often confuse these 
strong and weak meanings of “right.” Breaking 
a particular law may be a right in the first, 
strong sense even though the community does 
not believe it to be “right” in the second, weak 
sense, 

For the serious student of jurisprudence 
Taking Rights Seriously should be compulsory 
reading. It is indeed important reading for 
anyone interested in the defense of liberal 
values. In an age when many have written the 
death certificate for liberalism, Dworkin offers 
a thoughtful defense based upon the moral 
principles of human dignity and of political 
equality. In an age of wire-tap technology, 
demands for censorship and other potential 
threats to individual rights, it is not untimely 
for someone with Dworkin’s analytical powers 
to remind us what it means to take rights 
seriously. 


. THOMAS R. CONRAD 
Monmouth College, Illinois 


Public Administration and Public Policy. Edited 
by H. George Frederickson and Charles R. 
Wise. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
D.C. Heath, 1977. Pp. viii + 232. $14.00.) 


Frederickson’s and Wise’s objective is ‘‘to 
examine the continually evolving relationship 
between public administration and public poli- 
cy” (p. vii). More specifically, their focus is on 
the “organizations tasked with administration 
of public programs and the formulation and 
reformulation of public policy that takes place 
' in the administrative process” (p. vii, emphasis 
added). In pursuit of this objective Frederick- 
son and Wise present 15 essays written by 
students of public administration. The essays 
are arbitrarily grouped into four sections deal- 
ing with human resources (implementation, 
organizational design, public personnel, man- 
agement by objectives, and leadership), actors 
(role theory, federal aid to states, citizen 
participation, and legislative-bureaucratic rela- 
tions), decision processes (zero-based budget- 
ing, planning, and management science) and 
accountability (managing subordinates, pro- 
ductivity, and administrative responsibility). 

A book discussing the relationship between 
public administration and public policy with 
strong theoretical or empirical analysis would 
be a major contribution to the study of public 
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policy. Despite the objectives noted in the 
preface, however, Frederickson and Wise have 
edited a book with little emphasis on public 
policy. Instead they have presented a good 
collection of literature reviews in various areas 
of public administration. James A. Thurber’s 
chapter on “‘Legislative-Administrative Rela- 
tions” is an excellent bibliographic essay. Eu- 
gene B. McGregor’s discussion of “Future 
Challenges for Public Personnel Administra- 
tion” is a concise summary of current public 
personnel issues. These and other chapters 
make Public Administration and Public Policy 
essential reading for those preparing for com- 
prehensive exams or for those catching up on 
changes in the public administration literature. 


Despite its value as a reference, the book has 
some serious limitations that one does not 
expect from such competent scholars. The 
book’s major weakness is its failure in most 
chapters to tie the literature being reviewed to 
public policy. Many chapters present ideas with 
profound implications for policy studies, but 
the reader is forced to make these linkages 
without assistance from the authors. Charles R. 
Wise’s chapter on productivity, for example, 
discusses effectiveness and efficiency but fo- 
cuses on the management aspects of these 
concepts rather than their effect on policy 
making. 

The volume’s brevity may be the cause of 
the authors’ failure to trace out the policy 
implications of the literature they review. Many 
chapters could easily have been twice as long. 
C. E. Teasley’s perceptive analysis of manage- 
ment by objectives suffers from lack of detail. 
Charles Levine, who summarizes three major 
theories of executive leadership in six pages, 
needs more space to relate these theories to the 
study of public policy. 

Unlike many of the other volumes in the 
Policy Studies Organization series, this volume 
presents little original research. Except for 
David Walker, who analyzes the impact of 
federal assistance on state and local govern- 
ments, most authors are content to summarize 
the findings of others. 


A notable disappointment is the editors’ 
failure to focus on the conflicts between 
authors. Charles Wise, for example, argues that 
public administration should emphasize pro- 
ductivity analysis to formulate more effective 
and efficient policy, while Louis Gawthrop in 
the following chapter argues that increasing 
analytic capacities of government makes gov- 
ernment undemocratic and unaccountable to 
the public. This interesting question and others 
languish because neither the authors nor the 
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editors deal with arguments that others present 
in the volume. 

The book is also flawed by a series of 
stylistic problems. The volume needs an intro- 
ductory chapter to set the major issues and 
preview the authors’ arguments. The final chap- 
ter, presented as a discussion, would do nicely 
as an introductory chapter with some revision. 
This change would permit a final chapter noting 
conflicts, unresolved issues, and future research. 
The volume also contains several annoying 
technical errors; references are cited but not 
included in the bibliography, and the index is 
incomplete. 

The limitations of Public Administration and 
Public Policy do not render the volume useless. 
As a review of the current state of the art in 
public administration it is well worth the 
reader’s time. We can only hope, however, that 
the Policy Studies Organization will present a 
future volume that relates public administration 
to public policy. 


KENNETH J. MEIER 
University of Oklahoma 


Methodology and Ideology: Theory and Meth- 
ods of Social Research, Volume 1. By Johan 
Galtung. (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humani- 
ties Press, 1977. Pp. 271. $12.50, paper.) 


In this book, Galtung links the organiza- 
tional structure of scientific knowledge produc- 
tion both to the larger sociopolitical structures 
encompassing that activity and to the structural 
form, methodological basis and substantive 
content of the knowledge it produces (pp. 13, 
40, 214, 244). Scientific methodology episte- 
mologically argues “what constitutes a valid 
scientific product” (p. 13); similarly, ideology 
is “a critical analysis of present society, a set of 
values defining the good society, theories about 
its viability, and a program for action for its 
attainment” (p. 70). It follows that “to work 
with any methodology ... is a political act of 
confirmation or negation of the structure in 
which we, people in general and scientists in 
particular, live... ; one may enact the norms of 
that methodological grammar ... correctly or 
incorrectly. But ... the choice of a method- 
ology is implicitly the choice of an ideology, 
including the mystifying, [absolutist], mono- 
theistic ideology that there is but one method- 
ology—the universal one” (p. 40). Or, in other 
words that a historically informed Chinese 
radical would easily understand: “[the] an- 
choring of [scientific] tenability in unlimited 
extension in time and space [is] a fundamental 
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aspect of the culture that also brought forth 
modern science; the science that dominates 
today because it is the science of the dominat- 
ing [Christian] nations” (p. 53). Have we 
forgotten the imperialistic theism of Newton’s 
famous poem: “Praise the Lord for he hath. 
spoken/Worlds his mighty voice obeyed:/ Laws, 
which never shall be broken / For their gui- 
dance he hath made” (p. 249). 

The greatest challenge in Galtung’s book ir 
his transformative methodological synthesis o: 
his own earlier positivist work (e.g., his Theor) 
and Methods of Social Research, 1967) witt 
the dialectical epistemology he extracts fror 
Marxist social thought, which produces a glob- 
ally oriented research methodology based on 
but transcending, that thought. This pluralistic 
egalitarian, non-Western synthesis is possible 
only because he ends up advocating a centered 
multiparadigmatic, less deductively organizec 
approach to normatively indicative world mod- 
eling (chapter 9). 

Let me exposit the main arguments in the 
book, following largely its own chapter 8 or 
“Positivism and Dialectics.” Chapter 1 richly 
elaborates a typology of social structures anc 
products defined in terms of inequitable anc 
vertical social interactions versus their oppo- 
sites; and uniform, collectivist, versus diversity 
individualist social thematics. Model 1 (Conser: 
vative), Model II (Liberal), Model II (Com 
munal) and Model IV (Pluralist) labels are giver 
for the top-bottom, left-right alternatives thut 
generated. Marxian stages theory is re- 
formulated in I > H > III > IV terms, ending i~ 
a pluralistic model emphasizing self-realizatioi: 
in equality and freedom. Corresponding mode: 
of knowledge production exist: (I) dogmatic, 
master-revealed, apodictic rationality; (IJ) posi- 
tivistic logical empiricism with empirical reality’ 
replacing God as the final arbiter and “data a; 
king” (p. 36 ff.); (II) nonaxiomatizable know:- 
edge and the replacement of theory construc 
tion about empirical reality by consensus for- 
mation about concrete and mutable practica 
experience; (IV) nonunified, pluralistic science, 
based on the dialectical rejection of the distinc- 
tion between the “objective science producer” 
and the “naive subject as consumer.” Kuhn's 
theory of scientific revolutions is given a mos. 
constructive sociological critique (pp. 249—SC, 
n. 28) in terms of his failure to distinguis 
paradigm shifts within and among these fou- 
types of social epistemologies. 


In these terms, Galtung’s preferred Model [7 
social science is incompatible with its ow1 
negation, a Model I science characterized by 
verticality and uniformity, centered in the West 
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and held together by hierarchical logical struc- 
tures (p. 244). Yet Model I science is all too 
prevalent in authoritarian and democratic forms 
of Model II (liberal) society dominant today, 
except in Chinese communes, where (locally) 
Model HI societies may be found (p. 19 ff.). 
Nonetheless, his easy to read and understand 
Model II-oriented research program for world 
order studies (in chapter 9) is an attempt to 
move social science in the preferred direction. 

Galtung provides in chapter 2 a “trilateral” 
model of social science that synthesizes the 
positivist, ‘‘realistic’ emphasis on empirical 
matching of theory and data sentences with 
critical comparison of data and values, and a 
dialectical constructivism that juxtaposes dis- 
sonant theory and value sentences to help bring 
preferred and realizable worlds closer together. 
“Tdealistic” reality creation is at the core of this 
activist conception which nonetheless (in the 
image of Model IV) “make/[s] scientists not so 
very different from people” (p. 70). Conserva- 
tive “realism” is given a marvelously idiosyn- 
cratic definition: “engage in empiricism to 
account for the observed world, and then 
declare that this is the best of all possible 
worlds” (p. 62), a (Model I) view he finds 
implicit in Popperian methodological falsifica- 
tionism (p. 45). 

Chapter 3 is an even more dialectical ac- 
count emphasizing the Marxian epistemological 
position that “there are no laws in social 
science” (p. 72), within the context of a 
dialogue between invariance seekers and invari- 
ance breakers. The latter emphasis includes 
liberal critiques of a development-inequity in- 
variance and Marxist counter-critiques that non- 
violent transitions to equitable social structures 
are not possible, but then goes on to suggest 
that even the “iron laws” of revolutionary 
master-slave transcendence might themselves be 
transcended with new modes of nonterritorial, 
peaceful revolution. Both deviant case analysis 
and paradigmatic revolutions in ways of defin- 
ing reality are given a radical restatement as 
dialectical procedures for realizing more pre- 
ferred futures. 

If chapter 4’s quest for diachronic, mono- 
thetic social science is more positivistic, it ends 
with a characteristic dialectical appeal to con- 
textuality. Universalitic ‘‘causal” relations are 
defined in terms of high constancy, regularity, 
monotonicity and control-variable invariance; 
they seem to be special cases of process 
relations, which relax some but not all of these 
definitional characteristics. 

Chapter 4 proposes a radical variant on 
Merton’s liberal functionalism (itself an im- 
provement on Model [inspired conservative 
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functionalism}, that has many Model III and 
some Model IV elements. The possibility of 
dysfunctional and eufunctional structures, of 
compatible and counterproductive structures, 
means higher order (balanced or unbalanced) 
contradictions among such contradictions may 
occur, leading to conservative absorptions of 
certain functions, evolutionary adaptations in 
structure or function, and revolutionary sys- 
temic alternatives with different necessary or 
important structures and functions. The self- 
sufficiency of collectivist self-reliant regions 
(Model III) or the enhanced autonomy and 
interaction of genuine global pluralism (Model 
IV) may lead to a world society unlike those we 
observe today. 

If chapter 6’s exploitation-sensitive, yet na- 
turalistic use of organic chemistry to suggest 
social structural models is reassuringly positi- 
vistic, its appeal to synthetic chemistry is 
engagingly constructivist or even ‘“‘idealistic.” 
Similarly, chapter 7 starts with a traditional, 
positivistic account of deductive syllogistic rea- 
soning, transitive in both space and time, but 
ends up with the assertion “that logical deduc- 
tion is also an act of faith” (n. 21, p. 266). The 
characteristically trans-formative suggestion is 
that porous reality cannot be fit into purely 
deductive forms even by Model I theories 
dedicated only to cumulative memory puritan- 
ism or “realistic” knowledge generation. 

What should we make of Galtung’s heretical 
modifications of the 1950s positivism of Mer- 
ton, Lazarsfeld, and Coleman? Even if one 
things Model III specifications need revisions so 
as to reflect more of what might come after 
Model II societies and epistemologies, rather 
than pre-Model I orientations, one must appre- 
ciate the genuinely global program of synthetic 
yet disunifying research reflection and action 
he sets before us. And one need not treat any 
survey interviews of randomly selected indivi- 
duals as fragmentive marginalization (p. 242 
ff.). But Galtung has not disowned his Colom- 
bian positivism; he has redefined it and gone 
beyond it, learning from social scientific prac- 
tices and aspirations in the rest of the world. 


HAYWARD R. ALKER, JR. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Founding Principles of American Government: 
Two Hundred Years of Democracy on Trial. 
Edited by George J. Graham, Jr. and Scarlett 
G. Graham. (Bloomington: Indiana Universi- 
ty Press, 1977. Pp. xviii + 395. $17.50.) 
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The Moral Foundations of the American Re- 
public. Edited by Robert H. Horwitz. (Char- 
lottesville: University Press of Virginia, 
1977. Pp. viii + 245. $15.00, cloth; $2.95, 
paper.) 

The proper founding of a stable political 
regime is, as various political philosophers have 
observed, an undertaking requiring extraor- 
dinary wisdom regarding political principles as 
well as an exceptional understanding of human 
nature. In Rousseau’s formulation of this task it 
was the work of a legislator. In both of the 
books reviewed here the concern of the authors 
of the nearly two dozen articles dealing with 
the founding of the American political system 
is focused on the principles which the Legi- 
slator (founding fathers) sought to put into 
practice, 

‘The 13 articles in Founding Principles of 
American Government focus as much upon 
early American institutions as upon the ideo- 
logical or conceptual atmosphere in which our 
system of government developed. Many of 
these articles, we are told in the preface, reflect 
the influence of Charles S. Hyneman’s “Indiana 
School” on studies of early American thought. 
Hyneman, who contributed two articles to this 
volume, sees the years 1775—1800 as crucial to 
the founding of the American system. In 
“Republican Government in America: The Idea 
and its Realization,” he notes that by the end 
of the quarter-century of political discovery 
and inventiveness following the Declaration of 
Independence, we had developed a political 
system containing four distinctive character- 
istics: “We had government by the people. We 
had government that was established by law 
and required to act in accordance with law. The 
business of governing was dispersed, being 
vested in many governments rather than in only 
one or even a few. Within the many govern- 
ments authority to decide and to act was 
divided, and wielders of power were put in a 
position to observe and to check other wielders 
of power” (p. 7). 


In a broad sense, these four features of our 
governmental system constitute the subject 
matter for all of the articles in this book. For 
example, the concept of popular government is 
further developed by Ross M. Lence in “The 
American Declaration of Independence” and by 
Donald S. Lutz in “Popular Consent and 
Popular Control: 1776—1789.” Lence holds 
that the term “people” found in the Declara- 
tion was intended by the authors to mean a 
majority of the community, and it is the rights 
of this majority which are proclaimed by the 
Declaration within the concept of consent. 
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Lutz further develops this theme of majoritari- 
anism in the Declaration and finds that not 
only does the Constitution not embody the 
consent theory found in the Declaration, “but 
in some important respects is contradictory to 
it” (p. 61). He also provides a table of the 
frequency of uses, as well as a discussion of the 
meaning of “consent” in the early state consti- 
tutions. 

The concept of a government established by 
law and obligated to act in accordance with law 
is further developed by Ronald M. Peters, Jr. in 
“The Written Constitution,” and by George J. 
Graham, Jr. in “The Supreme Court.” The 
concept of federalism and the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution is discussed by 
Valerie A. Earle, who maintains that “American 
federalism has become what it was expected 
[by the framers] to become” (p. 163). George 
W. Carey, in his article on the separation of 
powers, holds that not only did the framers 
believe that the adoption of this principle was 
basic to a stable political system, but that “a 
separation of powers ranks as the most funda- 
mental of our constitutional principles” (p. 98). 
He notes that the major concern of the framers 
in employing the separation of powers was to 
keep the legislative branch of government in 
check. Other articles discuss the presidency, 
Congress, political parties, and government and 
the economy. 


Basically, the articles in this volume report 
the conventional wisdom concerning the poli- 
tical ideas and practices of the founding years 
of the republic. The various articles are more 
successful in presenting the thought and institu- 
tions of this early period than in assessing these 
principles and practices after 200 years, For the 
complexities of political and economic history 
since 1800 cannot be quickly summarized in a 
few general paragraphs at the end of each 
article, 


The 10 essays in The Moral Foundations oj 
the American Republic approach the work of 
the framers from a less descriptive but more 
speculative and philosophical point of view. 
They are stimulating, well written, and, as 
Robert H. Horwitz observed in the preface, 
“they are of such variety that no one car 
reasonably agree with all of them” (p. viii). 
Richard Hofstadter’s classic essay, “The Found- 
ing Fathers: An Age of Realism” is reprinted 
perhaps as a foil for Martin Diamond’s ‘Ethics 
and Politics: The American Way.” Where Hof- 
stadter was critical of the framers of the 
Constitution for their narrow and rigid view oi 
human nature, Diamond is critical of Hof- 
stadter for succumbing to utopianism in his 
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view of humanity. In Diamond’s view there is a 
distinctive American character, possessed of 
bourgeois virtues, which accepts acquisitiveness 
as a virtue while shunning avarice as a vice. 
Madison, in his political theory, set the direc- 
tion for the “extended, commercial, democratic 
' republic” (p. 55). For, Diamond observes, 
“Only the modern commercial spirit flourishing 
in a complex, modern economy can supply the 
faction-differentiating division of labor and the 
great economic diversity that directs the atten- 
tion of all to the moderating private pursuit of 
individual economic happiness” (pp. 54—55). 

This basically benign and public-spirited 
view of the founding fathers is sharply chal- 
lenged by Benjamin R. Barber in “The Compro- 
mised Republic: Public Purposelessness in 
America.” In effect, he holds, republican virtue 
was comprised by the conditions and principles 
which made for material progress and imperial 
power. “Thus, for example, it might be said 
that private property became the surrogate for 
public norms, self-interest binding men to their 
public obligations no less surely than shared 
values once did; that procedural consensus 
became the surrogate for substantive consensus; 
that representation replaced participation, as 
accountability replaced self-government, and 
autonomy was traded for rights” (pp. 24—25). 
Consequently, in the new republic “public 
purposelessness” was placed “at the very core 
of its value structure” (p. 29). 


Joseph Cropsey, in “The United States as 
Regime and the Sources of the American Way 
of Life,” finds that our present dissatisfactions 
may be traced to the influence of what he calls 
“classic modernity” upon our way of life. 
Specifically, we are under the influence of 
science, socialism, existentialism, and psycho- 
analysis. These influences, perhaps more than 
our political documents, have determined the 
views and values found in popular conscious- 
ness. “Our prospects in our third century 
appear to depend on the possibility that our 
moral resources will incline to fortify them- 
selves at the spirited wells of modernity” (p. 
101). 


Gordon S. Wood, in a most interesting essay, 
“The Democratization of Mind in the American 
Revolution,” maintains that in setting the 
machinery of democracy in motion, the found- 
ing fathers, as an educated elite, were gravedig- 
gers, so to speak, for their own sytle of 
leadership and role in public life. “As the 
common man rose to power in the decades 
following the Revolution, the inevitable conse- 
quence was the displacement from power of the 
uncommon man, the man of ideas. Yet the 
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revolutionary leaders were not merely victims 
of new circumstances; they helped create the 
changes that led eventually to their own undo- 
ing, to the breakup of the kind of political and 
intellectual coherence they represented” (p. 
103). Robert H. Horwitz discusses Locke’s 
views on education in the context of the query 
whether a republic based on individual self-in- 
terest, and lacking a sense of public virtue, 
could survive. The Lockean answer, as found in 
his Education, would be no. Locke looked to 
the educational and political leadership of the 
gentry, of people of business and of property, 
and Horwitz inquires whether the training of 
such gentry would be possible, and if so, 
whether it would be desirable, today. 

Space prohibits more than a mention of 
Walter Berns’ essay on the framers and religious 
freedom, Wilson Carey McWilliams’ essay on 
the ambivalent character of equality, and Her- 
bert Storing’s essay on slavery. 

While both of these books will prove useful 
to students of American political thought and 
institutions, they serve rather different needs. 
The Founding Principles of American Govern- 
ment furnishes the kind of historical and 
descriptive analysis which puts the founding of 
the republic in its proper eighteenth-century 
setting; The Moral Foundations of the Ameri- 
can Republic provides the kind of philosophical 
critique which at once presupposes a knowledge 
of the events of this early period yet reaches 
beyond this knowledge to raise basic general 
questions. 


ALAN P. GRIMES 
Michigan State University 


Science and Technology Policy: Perspectives 
and Developments. Edited by Joseph 
Haberer. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath and Company, 1977. Pp. 
ix + 221. $18.00.) 


The editor and more than half of the 22 
contributors to this collection appear to believe 
that public participation in making complex 
technology assessments merits much more at- 
tention from scholars and practitioners than it 
is getting. Such a large number of observations 
to this effect is remarkable since the editor 
apparently made no attempt to encourage 
authors to focus on this or any other specific 
problem of science and technology policy. The 
book is divided into three parts, but the 
categories seem artificial. In 17 selections (sev- 
eral are joint-authored) the essayists go their 
own way with little effort to concentrate on 
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general foci or to relate their comments to 
those of other contributors. 

But calling attention to organizational style 
is not necessarily a criticism of the collection. 
The failure to strain for focus may enhance its 
value. Here we have political scientists (most 
numerous among the authors), engineers, plan- 
ners, policy analysts, operations researchers, an 
historian of science, a physicist, a chemist, and 
an economist independently alerting us to 
policy implications of the ever-increasing com- 
plexity of technological society. That so many 
of these specialists stressed the question of 
public participation was a welcome surprise. 
Those “participatory” mechanisms introduced 
into administrative rulings by legislation such as 
the Energy Reorganization Act, the National 
Environmental Policy Act, and the Federal 
Water Pollution Act have not really been taken 
seriously by the political science profession as 
potential significant forces in the American 
political system. Many of us have tended to 
view these mechanisms as little more than 
residuals from the activist mentality of the 
sixties. Several essays in this volume challenge 
such a cavalier treatment of public participa- 
tion. 


These calls for greater attention to public 
participation seem to be based upon one or 
both of two assertions which surface in several 
different essays: (1) that scientists and en- 
gineers, regardless of their good intentions, 
must always be viewed as political actors, like 
all human beings; and (2) that even the best 
expert forcecasting for the future may be no 
better than that of an enlightened lay citizenry. 

Regarding the “human” characteristics of 
scientists, the most devastating critique comes 
from a physicist, Charles Schwartz, who argues 
that public interest science will have to face 
squarely questions about possible conflicts of 
interest. He also believes that “greater insight 
can be gained by considering a scientist as a 
political actor operating in the political milieu 
than by ascribing any common set of character- 
istics to him based on the fact that he is a 
scientist” (p. 40). 

Dorothy Nelkin, a planning specialist, sim- 
ilarly notes that technology assessment itself is 
“a political process,” and suggests that useful 
assessment mechanisms may require “adversary 
of participatory controls” (p. 75). Technical 
competence and efficiency may not be a 
sufficient basis for authority in decisions in 
such areas as public health and safety, she says. 

The broader-based questioning of technolo- 
gy forecasting as an activity is led by Edward 
Wenk Jr. and Thomas J. Kuehn, both engineers 
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and the former a veteran in both White House 
and congressional science advisory circles. They 
caution against a “commitment” to rational 
decision making which, they argue, continues 
to be an occupational hazard of “‘policy ana- 
lysts.” Such analysts, they maintain, ignore the 
limitations arising from the nature of the 
political process (p. 161). In the most pes- 
simistic contribution in this collection, Wenk 
and Kuehn disclaim the simple faith of some 
scientists and engineers that people can control 
their own fates. Indeed, according to Wenk and 
Kuehn, it should be apparent to those who view 
themselves at the helm of the ship of state, 
“that the helm is but loosely connected to the 
rudder, even in cases when policy is deliberated 
[sic] and decided at a high level” (p. 161). 

In less metaphoric terms, Nelkin simply 
contends that most technology assessments are 
“constrained by methodological difficulties” 
and quotes others to the effect that forecasting 
defies chance as if it were dealing with a reality 
independent of man” (p. 74). 

Do some of these essays, then, represent 
harbingers of a new Luddite mentality among 
those who concern themselves with government 
and technology? Not necessarily. Rather they 
seem to plead for broader assessment processes 
which would include not only the best minds of 
our technological community but also those 
who call themselves humanists and philosophers 
and even some who are simply citizens. These 
are not the emotional pleas of the sixties and 
early seventies. For the most part, they are 
reasoned presentations which argue that in 
complex decisions dealing with massive energy 
systems and similar challenges we should seek 
broader participation even while risking poli- 
tical paralysis, polarization, and costly delays. 

In references to such broader public partici- 
pation in technology assessment there are 
touches of nostalgia. For example, Susan G. 
Hadden, a political scientist, reminds us of 
Harold Laski’s warning nearly 50 years ago (in 
Fabian Tract No. 235, 1931) of the dangers of 
citizens abdicating their responsibilities for poli- 
tical choice to experts. In his “democratic 
paradigm,” Laski asserted that experts “tend to 
neglect all evidence which does not come from 
those who belong to their own ranks” and are 
narrow and “lacking in humility” (p. 81). 
Though they have been active only on the 
fringes of the current technology assessment 
“movement,” political scientists have enough 
reason to linger for a moment on Laski’s 
admonitions. 


BOYD R. KEENAN 
University of Ilinois, Chicago Circle 
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Mass Society and Political Conflict: Towards a 


Reconstruction of Theory. By Sandor Haleb-. 


sky. (London: Cambridge University Press, 
1976. Pp. ix + 309, $19.95.) 


Drawing principally from the writings of 
William Kornhauser and Robert Nisbet, Sandor 
Halebsky analyzes mass political theory in some 
detail. This analysis is followed by a sharp and 
perceptive critique of the theory. 

The focus of mass theory is on the anomic 
nature of the individual in the mass: the 
rootlessness, ignorance,- and confusion--with 
little if any commitment to democratic val- 
ues—which lead, under stress, to irrational and 
disruptive political acts. As perceived by mass 
theorists, the central function of a pluralistic 
society is to keep people absorbed in concerns 
of everyday life—in their work, family, church 
and the like—to minimize their availability for 
mobilization by counter-elites. Keeping people 
thus busy greatly mitigates mass pressure and 


demands that would otherwise hobble the- 


independence of elites essential to maintaining 
the system. As underscored by Halebsky, the 
pluralist model becomes an integral and essen- 
tial part of mass political thought. 


Halebsky persuasively argues that mass theo- 
ry is basically defective. He marshals consider- 
able evidence to show that it is not unusual that 
individuals who appear most integrated within 
groups are those most affected by and sup- 
portive of mass movements. He also cites 
numerous instances in which intermediate 
groups and established elites are instrumental in 
mobilizing and legitimating these movements. 
But more importantly, by emphasizing the 
social-psychological roots of mass movements, 
to the exclusion of ideological, structural, and 
class forces, the gross mass-nonmass concept of 
society is wholly inadequate to identify a social 
movement growing out of severe economic and 
social deprivations, demographic changes, devel- 
opment of class consciousness, or new life 
styles. Moreover, mass theory refuses to con- 
sider that direct political action by a movement 
may be a rational response by non-elites to the 
inaccessibility to decision-making arenas. Part 
of the problem, Halebsky argues, is the failure 
of mass-pluralist theorists to consider that a 
genuine political interest may transcend group 
self-interest and incremental demands. Unable 
to accommodate broad-gauged class demands 
within the pluralist’s schema, theorists discredit 
these demands as irrational, springing from 
rootless and anomic masses. Not only are the 
mass-pluralist theorists blind to the rational 
nature of radical protest movements, Halebsky 
contends, but they are also oblivious to their 
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potentially democratic impact on the political 
system. 

In one of the most interesting chapters of 
the book, Halebsky reviews the literature on 
several protest movements, including the 
American populists, the radical Chilean work- 
ing-class movement, and the French Communist 
party, to demonstrate that class movements are 
often an outgrowth of the rigidity and unre- 
sponsiveness to non-elite demands that are both 
reasonable and tolerant of the needs of other 
groups in society. While he succeeds in making 
his point, it would have been strengthened if he 
had confined himself to an analysis of one or 
two rather than several movements. 

As a whole, the essay is, in the English 
tradition, scholarly and well argued. It draws 
upon a widely diverse and extensive theoretical 
and empirical literature and it is admirably 
successful in integrating the two. Although the 
essay is not an original work, it is a provocative 
and insightful critique of an important branch 
of contemporary political theory. 


PETER BACHRACH 
Temple University 


Rational Behavior and Bargaining Equilibrium 
in Games and Social Situations. By John C. 
Harsanyi. (Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1977. Pp. x + 314. $29.95.) 


One of the great myths afloat in the social 
sciences today, with the possible exception of 
economics, is that people are not “rational.” If 
this book does nothing else, it demonstrates 
that a proper definition of rational behavior in 
a game depends very much on the context 
among other things, the information available 
to players, their ability to make commitments, 
and their communication possibilities—as well 
as the players’ goals that are described by their 
utility functions. Harsanyi does not attempt to 
answer the question whether players in real-life 
games are in fact rational, but if they are, he 
shows what we should observe empirically in 
the context in which they interact. Thus, this 
book goes a long way toward setting straight 
what to look for in game situations to predict 
their outcomes, which are assumed to depend 
not only on one’s own choices, and perhaps 
chance, but also on the choices made by other 
players. 

Harsanyi restricts his analysis largely to 
“classical” games in which (1) players have 
complete information, (2) players either can or 
cannot make enforceable agreements before 
play of the game, and (3) players cannot make 
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commitments to strategies, which define se- 
quences of choices, after play has commenced. 
This last restriction limits the class of game 
studied to those that can be adequately repre- 
sented in normal, or matrix, form, which is the 
form most commonly discussed in the political 
science literature. 

Harsanyi’s singular contribution is to show 
that, given certain “rationality postulates” that 
characterize the behavior of players in all 
classical games, one and only one outcome is 
possible. In other words, Harsanyi’s theory, 
which is really a theory of rational behavior in 
game situations, predicts a unique outcome in 
all classical games. 

This is a very strong result and, at least 
superficially, not in the spirit of classical game 
theory. With the exception of the minimax 
result in two-person, zero-sum game theory, 
and a very few solutions concepts in n-person 
game theory (like the Shapley value) that yield 
determinate payoffs, most solution concepts 
(like von Neumann and Morgenstern’s stable 
set) are not in general determinate. In fact, the 
set of possible solutions is often embarrassingly 
large, making the empirical verification of 
solutions—at least outside the laboratory—a 
difficult task. 

Harsanyi, of course, pays a price in con- 
structing a general, but completely deter- 
ministic, theory. His rationality postulates have 
to be supplemented by elaborate conditions 
(i.e., detailed factual information in an em- 
pirical situation) to yield a specific prediction. 
This makes the theory complex and difficult to 
apply. 

The main difficulty stems from the fact that 
players who have only imperfect information 
about moves during play of the game must 
calculate on the basis of subjective probabili- 
ties, even if they have full knowledge about 
each other’s payoffs and strategies at the 
beginning of the game (i.e., complete informa- 
tion). The principle Harsanyi invokes, within a 
Bayesian framework, is that of mutual expecta- 
tion of rationality, whereby all players in a 
game are assumed to act on the expectation of 
rational behavior by all other players. How 
players decide on expectations, and what this 
implies for the choice of subjective probabili- 
ties, is the subject of the theory. Principally, 
the theory concerns how players bargain, and 
what equilibrium, or stable, outcomes result as 
a function of payoff-risk-dominance relations 
and the communication-commitment process. 
There is, in addition, a provocative discussion 
of ethics and its relationship to rational-choice 
models. 

Harsanyi treats many interesting problems, 
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fallacies, and paradoxes (my favorites are the 
blackmailer’s fallacy and the joint-bargaining 
paradox) in his theory, but one problem he 
assiduously avoids is what I would call the 
computation problem. Solutions to cooperative 
games in his theory involve solving complicated 
systems of equations, which Harsanyi almost 
off-handedly mentions can be solved iteratively 
(p. 176). How this is done is not spelled out. 

The computation problem, for example, 
plagues Harsanyi’s modification of the Shapley 
value to take account of threats, based on a 
modified characteristic-function representation. 
Consequently, it is difficult to assess the quanti- 
tative implications of Harsanyi’s modification, 
which is not even illustrated by examples. 

Some distinctions in Harsanyi’s theory seem 
to define away the interesting and difficult 
problems. For example, the distinction between 
cooperative and noncooperative games, which is 
not the usual one, has an immediate conse- 
quence that the cooperative and noncoopera- 
tive outcomes in prisoners’ dilemma are the 
unique solutions in their respective classes of 
games. This by-passes the important question of 
what conditions lead to movement from one 
kind of solution to the other. Clearly, future 
work is needed to build an adequate dynamic 
theory to explain such transformations. 

Despite these criticisms, it is hard not to 
marvel at the theoretical structure Harsanyi has 
built. Harsanyi says it took him many years, 
and his own thinking has been changing. This is 
not surprising: behavior that game theory deals 
with is rich, relationships among players are 
elaborate. One does not so much “learn”? game 
theory as live with it, absorbing and internaliz- 
ing it in an osmosis-like process, 

Reading Harsanyi is an intellectual experi- 
ence par excellence, even when one disagrees 
with him. The questions he asks are central, in 
my opinion, to the construction of a general 
theory of politics, though for the political 
scientist, certainly, the mathematical details of 
sorting through various cases can be quite 
overwhelming. Even so, for political scientists 
growing tired of an uninspired diet of tradi- 
tional and behavioral political science, and 
desiring a serious intellectual challenge, I would 
recommend this book. 


STEVEN J. BRAMS 
New York University 
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Rational Choice and Social Exchange: A Cri- 
` tique of Exchange Theory. By Anthony 
Heath. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976. Pp. iii + 184. $16.95, cloth; 
$5.95, paper.) 


Exchange theory is a theory of social inter- 
action and power with a wide range of potential 
. applications to politics. Anthony Heath is the 
first scholar to write on exchange theory from 
the perspective both of an economist and of a 
sociologist. He brings to his subject a clear eye 
for logical tangles, as well as considerable 
sensitivity to the range of possible applications 
of exchange theory. These attributes place him 
ahead of most exchange theorists, whose in- 
terests and competencies are more limited. 

Yet this book does not offer a full critique 
of exchange theory. Heath simply ignores too 
many recent contributions to the field. He does 
not discuss Curry and Wade, Sidney Waldman, 
Ilchman and Uphoff, Andrew Scott, or Robert 
Salisbury at all, though all these writers have 
either offered their own versions of exchange 
theory or used exchange theory in their work. 
He does, however, discuss three writers on 
political economy who do not make much 
explicit use of exchange theory: Olson, Riker, 
and Downs. Although political economy in 
their hands incorporates certain assumptions 
about social exchange, none of these three 
writers has exchange theory uppermost in his 
concerns; and, unless one wishes to argue that 
theories of rational choice and political ex- 
change are coterminous (something Heath 
would deny), it is hard to understand the 
strategy here. Suffice it to say that the coverage 
of this book is highly idiosyncratic. 

Perhaps the central issue which divides ex- 
change theorists is the question of the com- 
patibility of economic, “rational man” assump- 
tions with sociological analyses of the norms 
governing exchange, most of which norms have 
a base in custom and traditions which seem, 
superficially at least, to be inexplicable in 
economic terms. Heath’s chief accomplishment 
in this book is to suggest that the sociological 
and economic sides of exchange theory are not 
really antagonists, but partners in a joint 
enterprise. This he demonstrates through often 
brilliant theoretical analyses as well as compell- 
ing illustrations. However, Heath can make this 
argument only after first demonstrating the 
incapacity of either of these approaches to do 
without the other. 

Heath agrees that there is much the eco- 
nomic approach to exchange can do effectively 
by itself. For example, he argues that the 
economic approach can offer the concept of 
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price as a way of avoiding the knotty problem 
of measuring political power. In addition, the 
economic approach can yield unexpected in- 
sights, such as that drops in the price of one 
product or servicé will yield increased purchases 
not only of that service or product, but also of 
alternatives. This process of demand generation 
could help explain the dynamics of certain 
kinds of economic expansion. Finally, Heath 
outlines a method by which utility can be 
ordered into equal scalor intervals, thus permit- 
ting great theoretical precision and the possibili- 
ty of experimental verification of exchange 
postulates in politics. 

But, despite these promising developments, 
Heath argues that the economic approach is 
limited. Economic theories of political ex- 
change apply best to cases where known prob- 
abilities can be assigned to a number of events. 
But these situations cover only a portion of 
relevant political actions. Moreover, the eco- 
nomic approach remains premised upon the 
belief that exchange is voluntary, but, of 
course, coerced exchange (e.g., taxes) often 
occurs. Finally, too often the economic ap- 
proach takes as a given the existing social and 
normative constraints on bargaining, and asks 
the limited question: “Given these constraints, 
what is it rational for political actors to do, and 
what rate of exchange will result?” The prob- 
lem of the formation of social structural and 
normative constraints upon exchange stands at 
the center of political analysis, and some would 
say that its avoidance of this problem makes 
the economic approach into a relatively trival 
theory. 

By contrast, social exchange theory, as 
exemplified mainly by Blau and Homans, is 
intended to broaden the exchange approach to 
take account of the formation and influence of 
norms and custom. But Heath argues that so far 
this effort has not been fruitful. The major 
problem is that social exchange theorists fail to 
make important distinctions between expecta- 
tions and norms. The fact is that norms only 
provide expectations which guide behavior, and 
that often behavior deviates from these norma- 
tively based expectations. Therefore, behavior 
is not a direct reflection on the formation or 
current status of norms. But, in a clever stroke, 
Heath argues that the necessary distinction 
between operational expectations and moral 
norms helps explain political change better than 
exchange theory has, up to this point in its 
evolution, succeeded in doing. This insight is 
the major original contribution of Heath’s 
book. 

Pursuant to this insight is Heath’s effort to 
reconcile the economic and sociological ap- 
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proaches. He observes, “The existence of norms 
does not make the rational choice approach to 
exchange redundant. At most it means that the 
alternatives to exchange are sanctions from 
others or guilt feelings from oneself. These 
alternatives, however, are not in principle dif- 
ferent from any others, although they may be 
rather harder to establish empirically. Blame 
and guilt can be weighted in the balance like 
anything else, and even the most saintly can be 
tempted to deviance if the gains are sufficiently 
rewarding” (p. 105). Heath therefore in- 
vestigates the question of when it is reasonable 
for people to institute norms, conform to 
norms, enforce norms, or dispense with norms 
entirely. These brief sections constitute the 
most original parts of the book, and one regrets 
that they are not more fully developed. 

There are flaws in this book other than its 
erratic scope. The book is difficult to read and 
loosely organized. True, it contains fascinating 
applications of exchange theory to such prob- 
lems as bystander intervention in crisis situa- 
tions, fertility rates, and even cross-cousin 
marriage in traditional societies, but, ingenious 
as these examples are, to the political scientist 
they are more arcane than useful. Despite these 
problems, however, Heath’s book makes up in 
sophistication and insight what it lacks in 
comprehensiveness and synthesis. 


RICHARD M. MERELMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Decision Making: A Psychological Analysis of 
Conflict, Choice, and Commitment. By Irv- 
ing L. Janis and Leon Mann. (New York: 
Free Press, 1977. Pp. xx + 488. $15.95.) 


During the past decade, the boundaries 
separating the various academic disciplines have 
eroded to the point where the overlap may, in 
some cases, match or exceed the areas of 
disciplinary autonomy. The effects on scholarly 
inquiry are potentially profound. For political 
science, this trend means that the expanded 
repertoire of theoretical and analytical tools 
compels a continuous reexamination of ap- 
proaches to the study of politics. 

This volume by Irving Janis and Leon Mann 
illustrates the benefits of increased cross-fertili- 
zation between social psychology and political 
science in research into decision making. The 
authors piece together a wealth of findings and 
theoretical foci and propose a general conflict 
- theory of decision making applicable to indivi- 
duals acting alone, in small groups, and in 
organizational settings. Much of their data are 
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derived from studies seemingly unrelated to 
politics (e.g., decisions to change jobs, to quit 
smoking, to heed warnings). These studies 
appear less remote, however, when they are 
supplemented by political case studies (e.g., 
Pearl Harbor, the Watergate scandal, desegrega- 
tion). Their theoretical foundations owe much 
to (and challenge portions of) cognitive psy- 
chology, consistency theory, attribution theory 
and group dynamics, although the synthesis is 
original and carefully grafted. 

It is interesting to note that while political 
science has not shied away from an analysis of 
decision making, most of this research has 
either paid homage to rational/analytical mod- 
els of decisions or has riveted attention on 
decision outcomes at the expense of process 
variables. Janis and Mann, however, are almost 
exclusively concerned with process variables 
and how decision outcomes are traceable to a 
host of antecedent variables, most of which are 
psychological and _ social-psychological. For 
them, the individual is a “reluctant decision 
maker”? who struggles and searches for ways to 
cope with the multitude of personal conflicts 
posed by the problems to be faced. 

Janis and Mann are primarily interested in 
identifying the interplay of factors which influ- 
ence how people make choices when con- 
fronted with decisional conflict in “‘consequen- 
tial situations.” Consequential situations are 
those in which the individual has an important 
stake in the outcome. Hence, routine situations, 
or those having low value priority, or even 
those decisions derived from simulations or 
games, are excluded by the authors because 
they lack consequentiality. In political research, 
this delineation would make their theory most 
applicable to studies of elite behavior in crisis 
decision making particularly to foreign policy 
decision making where research on crisis-related 
individual behavior is most extensively devel- 
oped. 

More importantly, Janis and Mann tackle the 
elusive topic of what determines quality deci- 
sions by defining quality in terms of the process 
or procedures used to select a course of action. 
Good decisions are those characterized by 
“vigilant information processing’ which occurs 
when a person adheres to a rigorous seven-fold 
checklist involving systematic search, appraisal, 
and contingency planning. Deviation from these 
criteria leads to defective information process- 
ing exemplified by various forms of “defensive 
avoidance” such as buck-passing, procrastina- 
tion, or pre- and post-bolstering as well as 
over-reaction in the form of “hypervigilance.” 
These and other maladaptive coping mechan- 
isms are likely to result in decision error or 
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post-decision regret. 

The authors then explore the conditions 
conducive to or interfering with vigilant infor- 
mation processing. Of particular interest are the 
various social-psychological forces which mem- 
bership in small groups or larger collectivities 
impose on individual behavior. Examples in- 
clude the “psychology of coercive demands” 
and the “illusion of no choice” so well docu- 
mented in Hannah Arendt’s work on Adolf 
Eichmann or in more recent illustrations of 
individual compliance to malignant authority in 
the protracted Watergate scandals. Another 
example is Janis’ well-known case study of 
interpersonal and group-based pressures to con- 
form between Admiral Kimmel and his staff on 
the eve of the attack on Pearl Harbor. Such 
application to political cases is likely to spark 
interest among political scientists whether or 
not they believe that most of the variance in 
political behavior can be explained by reference 
to the thought processes of individual decision 
makers. 

Building upon their research findings, Janis 
_ and Mann propose a number of practical and 
practiced intervention techniques designed to 
reduce faulty information processing. Each 
technique is intended to improve the quality of 
individual decision making by promoting in- 
creased information search, challenging out- 
dated assumptions, stimulating awareness about 
self-bias, preparing for post-decision reverses, or 
by devising ways to minimize “groupthink” 
among decision makers. The techniques—e.g., 
decision counseling, outcome psychodramas, 
emotional inoculation against setbacks—unfor- 
tunately seem better suited to the business 
world of executives (and others) than to the 
sensitive world of politics, if only because the 
former is more open and experimental than the 
latter. Except for this obvious difference, the 
proposed prescriptions would seem to have 
applicability across occupational groupings and 
substantive problem areas. 

To synthesize their findings, the authors 
wisely turned to an information-processing 
framework which scholars increasingly have 
found to be an attractive paradigmatic alterna- 
tive to the maze of theories utilized in research 
on decision making. The next step for those 
who study decision making is to integrate these 
findings into a bureaucratic and organizational 
research and other macro-level theories of 
political behavior. 


ANDREW K. SEMMEL 
University of Cincinnati 
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Karl Korsch: Revolutionary Theory. Edited by 
Douglas Kellner. (Austin and London: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1977. Pp. vii + 299. 
$14.95.) 


This book attempts to fulfill a need for an 
English edition of the selected occasional writ- 
ings of Karl Korsch (1886—1961). His reputa- 
tion as a minor but stimulating thinker at the 
fringe of the critical school of Marxism has 
been growing over the last two decades and this 
compilation gives us some chance of assessing 
the quality of his work—or rather would have 
given us some chance had it been properly 
edited and compiled. In place of bread we have 
been given stones. 

It may seem churlish to begin a review with 
several paragraphs criticizing the editorial de- 
fects of a work, but in this case we must. This is 
a classic case of a non-book. Its title and size 
would indicate to the unwary that this volume 
contains a large amount of Korsch’s writings. 
However, only 152 of 306 pages are devoted to 
Korsch’s own work, the rest being editorial. 
Nor is it entirely material unknown in English: 
much has been available elsewhere, though with 
difficulty. 

In stating that this is a non-book I refer to 
more than the disproportion between text and 
introductory material. There is material for a 
book here but not the book itself. The intro- 
duction, for example, provides much useful 
information on Korsch’s life, theoretical devel- 
opment and political involvements, and also 
corrects some misconceptions as to his role in 
the German Communist party in the early 
1920s. But it is repetitive, diffusely argued and 
should have been reduced to less than half its 
length. Furthermore, press editing is notable by 
its absence. There are errors of both grammar 
and syntax. Nor should Kellner have been 
allowed to repeat his introductory material’at 
the start of each section of texts following page 
113. The translations are often awkward and 
one must reread far too many sentences to 
fathom their meaning. Nor does one need the 
German text to recognize an error in the 
following: “as long as the state exists, one has 
to demand the evil of analphabetism be elim- 
inated!” (p. 217). It is difficult to find the 
dates and origins of the pieces selected without 
going back to the introductions, and the index 
lacks subject headings. Russian names are per- 
sistently Germanized and confused: there are 
three different spellings for Mikhailovski (pp. 
155, 160, 275) and two for Zinoviev. More 
importantly, sources have not been provided to 
those quotations and references unidentified by 
Korsch nor have his footnotes been modernized 
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by reference to modern, easily accessible edi- 
tions. 

These remarks should not be construed as an 
evasion of the task of seriously considering the 
book’s content and argument. The duty of a 
writer or editor of a scholarly work is to 
provide material’ that would enable us to 
consider the argument and go beyond it. 
Kellner’s introduction makes a case for con- 
sidering Korsch as an exponent of a cogent 
theory of counter-revolution (pp. 86 ff., 
232—33, 236 ff.), as a critic of the “Blanquist- 
Jacobian [sic] features” of Marxism (pp. 81, 
167—76), as an advocate of the importance of 
the Third World and as a stimulating if not 
always cogent critic of the political practice of 
Marxist and Marxist-Leninist parties. The excess 
of editorial material prevents the translation of 
that extra amount of Korsch which might have 
enabled us to justify these claims. Further, 
Kellner seems to share Korsch’s views without 
being able to assess how correct they might be 
in relation to Marxism. It is understandable that 
Korsch in the 1930s would detect elements of 
Jacobinism and Blanquism in Marxism, but in 
the 1970s it is Kellner’s scholarly duty to 
inform us that the critical literature of the last 
decade runs against that view. In brief, Korsch 
presented theses for research—but in the inter- 
vening years much of that research has been 
done. 

The best that can be said for this book is 
that is presents material not easily or otherwise 
available. Regrettably, it might prevent a better 
edition from appearing. 


ROBERT A. FENN 
University of Toronto 


Hegel’s Retreat from Eleusis: Studies in Poli- 
tical Thought. By George Armstrong Kelly. 
Princeton University Press, 1978. Pp. ix + 
259. $16.50.) 


The postwar Renaissance in English-language 
studies of Hegel’s political philosophy, to which 
George Kelly’s Idealism, Politics and History: 
Sources of Hegelian Thought (1969) was so 
important a contribution, is now enriched by a 
new offering from Kelly—or rather by a book 
which is partly new, partly a retrieval of some 
splendid journal articles finally finding per- 
manence. 

This division between the new and the old 
reflects a distinction drawn by Kelly himself, 
who tells us that parts of his book involve an 
“archaeological” clarification of “Hegel’s place 
in the European thought of his tradition and 
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period,” while other parts attempt to carr. 
Hegel forward into the present, particularly b~ 
asking whether the Hegelian notion of “th: 
neutral state” is living, dead, or moribunc. 
Since, for Kelly, “true humanism means both 
recovery and replenishment,” “consequent ` 
writers on Hegel try both to understand and to 
“use” him: “the ‘renovators’ spread the sail, the 
‘antiquarians’ hold the tiller.” 

The opening chapter, ‘Politics and Philosc- 
phy in Hegel,” is a (successful) effort to 
“place” the state in Hegel’s entire scheme o` 
thought. Hegel was “a state worshiper,” Kell 
urges, not because he “‘revelled in the state 
irrational emotional residues” but because “the 
saw it as the organizing principle which 
through the institutional civilizing of the ‘situ- 
ated’ human being and the protection of his 
higher values from disruptive disorder, made 
the creation of culture and philosophy possible 
in the modern age.” Faithfully mirroring the 
Preface to the Philosophy of Right, Kelly 
reminds us that, on the Hegelian view, ‘“‘al- 
though the philosophical understanding con- 
tains a critical element, it has also a justifica- 
tory duty: it does not abolish what is, in a vain 
leap toward some imagined perfection 
rather it familiarizes the mind of man with the 
conditions discovered in the actual world.” But 
Kelly takes care to balance Hegelian political 
“realism” (some would say quietism) by quot- 
ing—in his illuminating third chapter, “Schiller 
and Hegel’—Hegel’s insistence that “when the 
existing world of freedom has become faithless 
to the will of better men, that will fails to find 
itself in the duties there recognized and must 
try to find in the ideal world of the inner life 
alone the harmony which actuality has lost.” 
After all, as Kelly’s fifth chapter, “The Neutral 
State,” makes clear, the “most striking ele- 
ment” of Hegel’s political theory is that he, like 
Rousseau and Kant, “takes the subjective will 
to be a cornerstone of modern government” a 
“will” on which, however, Hegel “imposes a 
higher ‘Hellenic’ or siftlich [ethical] goal of 
public virtue and public service,” so that in the 
end the Hegelian state ‘‘must be collectively 
educative and secure to the freedom of the 
subject, at the same time; both Platonic and 
Kantian in the ‘moments’ of its dialectic.” 

That the Hegelian dialectic has more to do 
with Plato and Kant than with Marx is a point 
brilliantly made by Kelly in his second chapter, 
“Lordship and Bondage,” which criticizes 
Alexandre Kojéve’s celebrated quasi-Marxian 
“reading”? of Hegel as a theorist of “mastery 
and slavery.” In his Idealism Kelly had com- 
plained that Kojéve makes the master-servant 
“tableau” of the Phenomenology into a “syn- 
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optic clue to a whole philosophy”; in his new 
book he argues that while “every student of 
Hegel is deeply enriched by Kojéve,” nonethe- 
less in Kojéve’s reading “the master-slave rela- 
tionship is made an unqualified device for 
clarifying the progress of human history.” The 
notion that “the future belongs to the slave” 
[e.g., the “proletarian”], Kelly urges, is an 
“unwarranted romanticized refraction of Heg- 
els thought.” Though Kojéve’s “original ex- 
egesis of Hegelian themes” is “profound,” a 
“Marxian” Phenomenology “does not make 
very good sense.” Such a reading “ignores the 
depth and passion of Hegel’s Greek attach- 
ments; it ignores, too ... his struggle with the 
Kantian split vision. These are the two com- 
batants wrestling on the soil of Christian 
Europe for the possession of Hegel’s own ego.” 

Relaxing his grip on the “antiquarian” tiller 
(which is never wholly relinquished), Kelly 
turns his attention to “renovation” of Hegelian 
notions in a ‘final cluster of four essays” which 
“grapples, in somewhat new fashion, with 
Hegel’s theory of the state, its historical and 
structural foundations, its demolition by a 
following generation, and, finally, its rele- 
vance.” He begins, in a chapter called “The 
Modern State,” by declaring unequivocally that 
“the state is a political term, and politics is to 
be viewed autonomously.” We are not, he says, 
“likely to achieve heaven on this earth”; there- 
fore “some semblance of laws and coercive 
power will persist as long as there is a society of 
men.” 

But there are states and states, and what 
Kelly wants reconsidered is Hegel’s idea of a 
“neutral” state: “a state that is neither religion 
on earth, nor the elastic plaything of factions, 
nor the captive of a fictive ideology that defeats 
the human experiment.” Is it, Kelly asks, 
“simply delusion and ideology to conceive of or 
aspire to the rule of wisdom and impartiality in 
politics, or must all government simply be 
either class-dominant or the temporary re- 
sultant of the complex play of social forces?” 
Hegel’s answer was “no,” and it is Kelly’s 
answer as well. 

Kelly admits, of course, that the notion of 
an impartial rule by a truly “neutral” state has 
been “hideously tarnished”: “‘gravediggers” of 
various stripes have shattered the Hegelian 
syntagma. On one side of Hegel “liberalism, in 
its most superficial moments, had wanted to 
liberate man for the widest practice of his 
willful caprice consistent with the endurance of 
society.” On another side “Marxism, in its most 
generous manifestations, despised the result” to 
which liberalism led: “Mahogonny.” Marxism, 
on Kelly’s view, “wished to combine men in a 
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common society of sharing and respect, but it 
cared scarcely for man’s heritage.” Hegel alone, 
according to Kelly, attempted something harder 
than anything envisaged by either liberalism or 
Marxism: “‘liberating men by binding them to 
their heritage; by reminding them that nothing 
valuable to civilization [e.g., the state] need be 
lost ... and that freedom, to be meaningful, 
required the discipline of memory.” (This view, 
which is Kelly’s as much as Hegel’s, is applied 
with interesting results to Rawls, Nozick and 
Hayek.) 

Nothing, however, could provide a finer 
overview of Kelly’s enterprise, both antiquarian 
and renovating, than the magnificent opening 
paragraph of Hegel’s Retreat from Eleusis. “The 
title of this book was suggested to me,” Kelly 
says, “by rereading the youthful poem written 
by Hegel to his friend Holderlin in August 
1796. It is a poem bristling with both ideologi- 
cal intransigence and Romantic trust and 
friendship. In it Hegel declares: ‘to live for free 
truth only; but for a peace with statutory law 
that regulates opinion and men’s feelings— 
never, never to consent to that!’ We have all 
known gifted young men who said ‘never, 
never.” But the instances are rare where the 
repudiation of that ‘never’ produces such fertile 
and honest results. As Hegel retreated from his 
Romantic world of Eleusis, he discovered and 
clarified a world at the service of human reason. 
But as he went forth into midday and after- 
noon to bequeath a majestic, but cooler, vision 
of his culture, he did not totally lose his 
attachments to that point of departure. The 
free truth was not forsaken; but Hegel also 
sought to achieve peace—the peace of the 
intellect and the peace of the city.” This 
passage, so brief and yet so fully manifesting an 
Augustan poise and balance that a Dr. Johnson 
might have admired, reminds me of what 
Richard Strauss once said of the few bars which 
lead into the Masked Trio of Don Giovanni: 
that he would gladly give everything he had 
written to have produced those few measures. 


PATRICK RILEY 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Politics and Ideology in Marxist Theory: Cap- 
italism—Fascism—Populism. By Ernesto La- 
clau. (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities 
Press, 1977. Pp. 203. $12.00.) 


Since the end of the Second World War, 
many young Marxist scholars in Europe and 
Latin America, and more recently in the United 
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States, have sought to reconceptualize the 
conventional wisdoms that were the legacy of 
the Comintern and of the cold war. Through 
these efforts, there has developed a new vitality 
in Marxist scholarship which has come to 
challenge, in part, not only “official” Marxism 
but also much of contemporary ‘‘bourgeois” 
social science. This vitality is demonstrated 
clearly in Ernesto Laclau’s Politics and Ideology 
in Marxist Theory: Capitalism —Fascism—Popu- 
lism, an important book which merits serious 
attention from social scientists of any theore- 
tical persuasion. 

In four surprisingly well-integrated essays, 
Laclau argues strongly and persuasively against 
the “taxonomic” and class reductions found so 
often in contemporary Marxist scholarship and 
against the facile paradigms of bourgeois social 
scientists. “Theoretical practice has been great- 
ly hindered by the connotative articulation of 
concepts at the level of common sense dis- 
course and their rationalist articulation into 
essential paradigms” (p. 10). Instead he calls for 
“an increasingly theoretical formalization of 
Marxist categories” (p. 12) which, essentially, is 
the goal of the essays collected here. 

All of the essays have a similar form. In 
each, a major problem of Marxist theory is 
introduced—in turn Laclau focuses on “‘capital- 
ist”? development in Latin America; on the 
bourgeois state; on the nature of fascism; and 
on the phenomenon of populism—through a 
critical review of one or more recent studies. 
Major concepts are scrutinized for their theore- 
tical worth. And in every essay he provides, 
through an often eclectic use of others’ con- 
cepts, an original analysis of the problems 
discussed as well as a solid, though admittedly 
tentative, theoretical alternative to explanations 
currently in vogue. 

His essay in fascism, which appears for the 
first time in this volume, is particularly inter- 
esting. In it Laclau attempts to revive a theore- 
tical discussion of the nature of fascism, par- 
ticularly its class origins, a discussion which 
long had been stilled. Contemporary Marxist 
analysis, still heavily influenced by Comintern 
interpretation, has eliminated “the complexity 
of fascism and [has] reduced it to a single 
contradiction: that existing between monopoly 
capital and the rest of society” (p. 88). Al- 
though the essay is too complex to review in its 
entirety, Laclau’s sophisticated use of Al- 
thusser’s notion of “interpellations” to reopen 
theoretical debate is indicative of his fresh 
approach. 

Laclau dissents strenuously from the “pro- 
cess ot pronouncing the class belonging to 
elements of concrete ideologies” (p. 97) and 
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holds that Marxist scholars, in their reflexiv: 
class reductionism, have overlooked a critica! 
insight contained in the work of Hannai 
Arendt. “It was not interpellations as a class 
but interpellations as ‘people’ which dominatec. 
fascist political discourse” (p. 136). “Fascism, 
far from being the typical ideological expres- 
sion of the most conservative and reactionary 
sectors of the dominant class was, on the 
contrary, one of the possible ways of articula- 
tion of popular-democratic interpellations intc 
political discourse” (p. 111). 

That is, Marxist analysis and political prac- 
tice did not recognize that classes struggle 
simultaneously at two ideological levels: as z 
class and as the “people.” For the petty 
bourgeoisie, whose conduct is critical to an 
understanding of fascism, “identity as the 
people plays a much more important role than 
identity as a class” (p. 114). But the ideology 
of the petty bourgeoisie is too diffuse to 
“organize its own discourse and can only exist 
within the ideological discourse of the bour- 
geoisie or the proletariat” (p. 114). The work- 
ing class, because of the theoretical reduc- 
tionism of its leadership and the political line 
imposed on it by the Comintern, erected a class 
barrier and thereby ceded the “arena of popu- 
lar-democratic struggle” to the “monopoly frac- 
tion” (p. 124). The possibility of revolutionary 
confrontation arrives, however, when the ide- 
ology of the working class is able to present 
itself as the heir to national tradition and when 
the “anti-capitalist” struggle becomes the cul- 
mination of the democratic struggles of the 
entire society over the “dominant bloc.” It has 
been overlooked, and here is one of Laclau’s 
insights, that while democratic struggle is dom- 
inated always by class struggle, “popular demo- 
cratic interpellations”? do not have a “necessary 
class belonging.” This Tito, Mao, and Berlinguer 
understood. 

During the rise of fascism, the working class 
failed to articulate itself as a “hegemonic 
popular alternative” to the dominated classes as 
a whole. The working class isolated itself 
ideologically and politically while the 
“monopoly fraction” interpellated the middle 
classes en route to absorbing and neutralizing 
them. 

For Laclau the contemporary lessons of 
fascism are clear. Unless the working class can 
avoid the dual perils of class sectarianism and 
social-democratic opportunism, it will never be 
able to develop “hegemony over the remaining 
popular sectors” (p. 141). The need to under- 
stand these perils is particularly critical today 
when the European working class is attempting 
to widen its influence over the middle classes. A 
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“theory of the specific autonomy of popular 
democratic interpellations” (p. 142) now be- 
comes a necessity. 

Marxist or not, the reader of Laclau’s work 
stands to benefit. Laclau’s rejection of the 
sterile formalism of past Marxist theory and 
practice is refreshing as is his rigorous attempt 
to rework earlier Marxist categories of analysis 
(which unfortunately could only be hinted at 
here). One minor criticism: an extensive bibli- 
ography and a detailed index would have been 
helpful. 


RICHARD J. BorIs 


York College, 
City University of New York 


Rousseau’s Political Philosophy: An Exposition 
and Interpretation. By Ramon M. Lemos. 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1977. 
Pp. x + 252. $14.50.) 


Utterly eschewing all biographical and his- 
torical perspectives, Ramon Lemos asks simply 
how far Rousseau’s political philosophy is true, 
how far it is worth anything. Thus his constant 
method is to take up this or that proposition in 
Rousseau (“the general will is always right,” 
“man is born free, and everywhere he is in 
chains”) and to ask what sufficient reason we 
have for accepting such a proposition as cor- 
rect. It turns out that for Lemos Rousseau is 
correct about politics, and accordingly two 
recurring judgments in Lemos’ treatment are: 
“this certainly seems to be a reasonable posi- 
tion” and “this is true for the following 
reasons.” Since Lemos always offers his own 
reasons for finding Rousseau’s reasons reason- 
able, his argument is not a mere stringing 
together of obiter dicta; and he almost always 
succeeds in supplying Rousseau with a sense 
that looks like common sense. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that Lemos should claim that Rous- 
seau’s “republicanism” rests upon the perfectly 
correct conviction that “‘so long as men are 
subject to laws prescribed to them by others, 
and do not accept the responsibility of freely 
imposing laws of justice and equality upon 
themselves, they remain in tutelary bondage to 
their legislators and fail to develop fully their 
capacities as free and responsible moral agents” 
(p. 131). This is obviously a possible view, and 
one which allows Lemos to conclude that “‘the 
political philosophy of Rousseau is a greater 
achievement than that of any other thinker in 
the natural right, natural law, social contract 
tradition” (p. 252). Indeed, the only aspect of 
Rousseau’s thought which Lemos finds unac- 
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ceptable is his treatment of Christianity as 
something incongruent with republicanism: 
“perhaps the most charitable thing that can be 
said about it is that it leaves something to be 
desired” (p. 212). 

The idea that Rousseau’s treatment of 
Christianity needs to be viewed “charitably,” 
while the rest of his philosophy is “reasonable” 
and “a great achievement,” suggests that Lemos 
takes “Christianity” to be central in assessing 
what a philosophy is worth; and for him 
Rousseau’s “achievement” is “great” despite his 
“mistaken and misdirected” view that good 


Christians make poor citizens (a view which 
“adds nothing of importance” to Machiavelli’s 
complaints). At first, actually, one thinks that 
Lemos must be some sort of Kantian, since he 
insists on “respect for the moral law” as a 
notion valued as much by Rousseau as by Kant; 
but in the end it turns out that for Lemos both 
Rousseau and Kant are “Christian individu- 
alists’? (despite Rousseau’s “mistaken” treat- 
ment of Christian other-worldliness as antipoli- 
tical), and that being Christian is the ultimate 
palm to be awarded. 

Now being “Christian,” according to Lemos, 
does not mean anything so particular as believ- 
ing in Aquinas or in natural law. There is “at 
least one sense,” he says, in which “Rousseau is 
a profoundly Christian thinker,” inasmuch as 
“his position that morality and justice are more 
important than culture and civilization is the 
position of Christianity” (p. 4). Surely, though, 
this is an excessively latitudinarian reading of 
“the position of Christianity’: on this logic, 
anyone who fails to defend ars gratia artis is a 
“Christian,” and this makes (say) Plato, who 
was so hard on itinerant entertainers in the 
Laws, a “Christian? even without the trans- 
forming efforts of Plotinus and St. Augustine. 
(Later, when Lemos distinguishes “‘Christiani- 
ty” in particular from anti-aesthetic moralism 
in general, he stresses the notion of “charity”: 
Christian morality, he urges, “is summed up 
succinctly in these words from St. Paul. 
‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal?” The 
Christian “position,” he goes on, is “summed 
up also in these words from Kant, Rousseau’s 
disciple. ... ‘Nothing in the world can ... be 
called good without qualification, except a 
good will?” As for Rousseau himself, Lemos 
claims, “we do not ...do excessive violence” 
to him if we interpret him ‘‘as addressing the 
words of St. Paul not only to les philosophes 
of the Age of Reason, but also to intellectuals 
of every age” [pp. 4—51.) 
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While it is arguable that Rousseau’s and 
Kant’s stress on “will” (“general will,” “good 
will”) is somehow “Christian,” the Pauline idea 
of “charity” is a slightly different matter: here 
one can complain that if Lemos’ original 
definition of Christianity was too general—such 
that every major philosopher save Nietzsche 
becomes a “Christian’—the final definition 
(stressing charity) is too particular to accommo- 
date Rousseau and Kant, unless one calls 
Rousseauistic “compassion”? charity (as Rous- 
seau himself did not) and unless one calls 
Kantian “respect for persons as ends in them- 
selves” charity (as Kant himself certainly did 
not). 

Lemos’ insistence on charity does something 
rather peculiar to his interpretation of the 
“general will,” which he calls “one of the 
central notions in [Rousseau’s] political philo- 
sophy.” Now one characteristic of “charity” is 
surely universality, inasmuch as all Christians 
ought to treat all people charitably. Since 
Lemos reads Rousseau as “‘addressing the words 
of St. Paul” to the Age of Reason, he cannot 
believe that a truly universal “general will” 
could be anything other than a will for the 
common good of the whole genre humain: “the 
only will that is absolutely general .. . is that of 
the entire human race” (p. 141). While Lemos 
finds some support for this universalism in 
Rousseau’s Political Economy, his insistence on 
“Christian” universality leads to not even men- 
tioning the important work in which Rousseau 
denies flatly that there can be a “general will” 
of the whole “human race.” In the Première 
Version of The Social Contract, Rousseau takes 
up Diderot’s argument for a “universal” general 
will, but only to repudiate it: “There is no 
natural and general society whatever between 
men... it is certain that the word human race 
presents only a purely collective idea to the 
mind, which supposes no real union between 
the individuals who comprise it.” And Rous- 
seau ends by complaining of “pretended cosmo- 
polites” who, “justifying their love of country 
through their love of the human race, boast of 
loving everyone, to have the right of loving no 
one.” Admittedly, Rousseau is not always 
thinking of so particular a general will (of 
Sparta, of Rome, of Geneva, of Poland); but 
this particularity is general enough that one can 
suspect Lemos’ insistence on charity, on a 
universal “general will.” 

If insistence on universal charity causes 
much of Lemos’ problem with the “general 
will,” there are still excellent things in his book. 
Thus there is a fine section in which Lemos asks 
what Rousseau can possibly mean by saying 
that people are “born free” but are now “in 
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chains”; there is an interesting passage dealing 
with the difference between self-love and ego- 
tism; and there is a fine contrast between 
Rousseau and Marx which succeeds in charac- 
terizing the exact nature of Rousseau’s radical- 
ism. These sections are achievements which 
stand in no need of charity; Lemos is at his 
(considerable) best when he is farthest removed 
from sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, and 
finds himself assessing the reasonability of 
Rousseau’s reasons. 


PATRICK RILEY 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Life and Times of Liberal Democracy. Ey 
C. B. Macpherson. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1977. Pp. 120. $6.95, 
cloth; $2.50, paper.) 


The power of corporate capitalism may be 
disconcerting, its great ideological servants from 
James Mill to Joseph Schumpeter may have 
succeeded in making it appear compatible with 
liberal-democratic commitments, and the im- 
personal forces of an uncontrolled technology 
may ominously loom in the background. Yet 
light remains; redemption and progress are not 
impossible. With a cool head, sensible discourse, 
and a ready command of the language, C. B. 
Macpherson shows his faith that an unen- 
lightened opposition may yet be engaged. Un- 
touched by irony, he accepts the dominant 
definition of good sense and makes judgments 
based on an analysis that is precise and scholar- 
ly. Whatever pain and rage move him as he 
reflects on the contemporary human condition, 
no trace of it is visible in his meticulously 
formulated, briskly argued, consistently reason- 
able disquisition. With Macpherson dispas- 
sionately in charge, we are all promising gradu- 
ate students. 

We learn first that because Rousseau’s and 
Jefferson’s vision had been fitted to a classless 
society, currently relevant thought about liberal 
democracy must begin with more recent moć- 
els. The first of these models, we are told, is the 
one constructed by James Mill and Bentham. 
Lamentably, it was designed to do no more 
than improve the performance of the rich as 
governors and protect the citizenry against 
oppressive governments. Leaving a competitive 
market and class divisions undisturbed, it de- 
flected all enthusiasm for equality (pp. 42—43). 

The increasingly obvious exploitative char- 
acter of a class-divided society and the restless- 
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ness of the working class required the amend- 
ment of the original model. John Stuart Mill 
responded by stipulating the possibility of the 
further development of mankind toward an 
equal society (p. 47). “Protective Democracy” 
(Model 1) thus gave way to “Developmental 
Democracy” (Model 2). Yet Mill’s equalitarian- 
ism was undermined by his concern for safe- 
guarding whatever development had already 
taken place: he gave extra electoral weight to 
the more developed members of society as 
judged by their education and station in life (p. 
60). True, Lindsay, Barker, Dewey, and others 
elaborated on this model by supporting educa- 
tional institutions for raising the level of social 
intelligence and instilling scientific attitudes. 
But their faith in human rationality was so 
much out of touch with empirically scanned 
reality that a new model—Model 3—readily 
emerged. This model of “Equilibrium Democra- 
cy” treats government as mechanism for re- 
sponding to the expressed preferences of voters. 
It describes what in fact occurs in a society of 
elite-governed groups which make demands in 
the political market. It is an accurate expression 
of prevailing inequalities. If it fails to create the 
spirit and substance of community, it does 
provide a measure of affluence and protects 
society against tyranny. 

At this point Macpherson’s discourse 
smoothly glides toward Model 4—the ideal of 
“Participatory Democracy.” How might an 
equalitarian, active, participatory society be 
realized? The acknowledged difficulty is that 
social inequality and individual apathy viciously 
reinforce one another. The elimination of one is 
a prerequisite for the elimination of the other. 
Fortunately we need not hold our breath: the 
circle is being broken. People are increasingly 
recognizing (1) the costs of ever-increasing 
economic growth, (2) the need for neighbor- 
hood action and work-place decision making, 
and (3) the inability of corporate capitalism to 
cope with economic crises and meet consumer 
expectations. “The prospects for a more dem- 
ocratic society are thus not entirely bleak 
(p. 106). 

The voice is reasonable, the tone polished, 
the breathing steady. It is a persuasive per- 
formance, one so effective that it may remind 
us that manner rather than matter tends to be 
recalled even from the very best of seminars. In 
that case, of course, our prospects would be 
appreciably more bleak. However much we may 
share Macpherson’s hope for a community of 
active members, we will have learned how to 
stay calm and collected. His measured prose 
and unqualified sobriety will serve, like well- 
edited book reviews, to keep even those. of us 
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who applaud him in our assigned place. 
HENRY S. KARIEL 
University of Hawaii 


Harold D. Lasswell on Political Sociology. 
Edited by Dwaine Marvick. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1977. Pp. vit 456. 
$22.00.) 


By several measures, Harold Lasswell will 
rank among the foremost social scientists of the 
recent past, the present, and the immediate 
future. The volume of his work alone com- 
mands attention: Dwaine Marvick estimates 
that 4,000,000 published words flowed from 
Lasswell’s pen in the first 50 years of his 
scholarly career, more have come since his 1973 
retirement from the Yale Law School, and still 
more remain to be published. Breadth of work, 
another criterion of significance, also testifies 
to importance; Lasswell’s scholarship ranges 
over goals-clarification, trends-recording, explan- 
atory analyses, developing projections, and al- 
ternatives formulation about contemporary and 
impending issues that span the social sciences 
and intersect with the physical sciences, es- 
pecially as these issues confront the legal and 
medical professions. The originality of Lass- 
well’s work counts perhaps most of all: his 
sweep embraces elite analysis, the invention and 
use of “developmental constructs,” political 
communications, political psychiatry, and the 
role of intellectuals in political processes. 

These five major themes constitute the 
outline that Marvick follows in organizing more 
than 300 pages of Lasswell’s writings on poli- 
tical sociology. The 22 selections that comprise 
this volume, one in a series on “The Heritage of 
Sociology” inspired by Morris Janowitz, are 
drawn from Lasswell’s early, middle, and recent 
years. Some are from his books, others from 
articles. Most are well known; what gives the 
collection special significance is Marvick’s judi- 
cious editing. 

Lasswell has often repeated himself, partly 
because he has never had the right audience. His 
real audience, as Leo Rosten once noted, is 
himself. His conventional audiences have been 
varied. Marvick excises the repetitions and aims 
to produce a coherent whole. 

I have little doubt that the book will be 
useful in diffusing Lasswell’s work among many 
who would not otherwise come upon it except 
in splintered pieces. Much of the unity that 
underlies Lasswell’s work is captured by recast- 
ing material from diverse sources, written at 
quite different times. Marvick’s long (72-page) 
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introduction is the best single piece I have read 
‘on Lasswell; it surpasses essays by David 
Easton, Bernard Crick, Herbert Storing, and the 
several informative and analytic chapters in 
Arnold Rogow’s festschrift. Certainly it tells 
the reader more about Lasswell personally than 
anything yet published, although hardly enough 
to meet the intensive and extensive demands of 
the founder of “the policy sciences” who 
would focus on culture, class, interest, person- 
ality, and level of crisis as the major variables in 
assessing a career in its context. 

Lasswell has labored prodigiously and for a 
longer period than any of his contemporaries; 
the editor has selected carefully; would that the 
renowned publisher might have corrected page 
proofs with equal care. Misprints beginning on 
the second page and continuing through the 
index are not what readers have learned to 
expect from a university press distinguished, 
among other reasons to be sure, because now it 
reprints work begun by one of the university’s 
celebrated alumni of nearly 60 years ago. 


JAMES A, ROBINSON 
University of West Florida 


Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit. Translated by 
A. V. Miller. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1977. Pp. xxxv + 595. $29.50.) 


Hegel looms large in the history of modern 
philosophy, and among his works the Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit holds a special signifi- 
cance and indeed a fascination of its own. Its 
rather vast political implications were eluci- 
dated once again by Judith N. Shklar’s recent 
work on the phenomenology in her book 
entitled Freedom and Independence. 

In the light of the notorious shortcomings of 
the standard 1910 Baillie text of the Phe- 
nomenology, last revised in 1931, a fresh 
translation of the work has been urgently 
needed as essential support of the apparently 
still growing renewal of interest in Hegel’s 
teaching. A. V. Miller gives us that translation. 
His rendition of the J. Hoffmeister edition of 
the Phenomenology of Spirit (not Mind, as 
Baillie has it) attains and indeed sustains 
throughout a truly astonishing clarity and 
continuity of style. Miller’s decision to sacrifice 
“rigid consistency” for the sake of greater and 
more helpful clarity succeeds in avoiding the 
awkward sentence structures and obfuscating 
phrase convolutions characterizing much of the 
Baillie text. (This is not to deny, by the way, 
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the often greater technical accuracy of Baillie’s 
reading of Hegel’s language. Baillie, for in- 
stance, renders Hegel’s “jetziger Standpunkt des 
Geistes” in the Preface as “position and point 
of view”’ of spiritual culture at the present time. 
Miller translates Standpunkt simply as state. 
Also, Miller continues the habit of translating 
Volk as nation, rather than people, which 
Shklar, in admonishing Baillie, had suggested 
seemed the better translation. 

Special mention must be made of the nearly 
100 pages of concise paragraph-by-paragraph 
summary and analysis of the entire text by the 
noted Hegel scholar J. N. Findley. This particu- 
lar mode of analysis can be of particular use to 
the beginning student or perhaps the political 
theorist seeking an initial broader philosophical 
context for Hegel’s political philosophy. 

A. V. Miller’s superb translation will easily 
become the standard text in use as soon as it 
can be financially afforded by impoverished 
students and scholars. 


HORST MEWES 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


Between Faith and Reason: An Approach to 
Individual and Social Psychology. By Fran- 
cisco José Moreno. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1977. Pp. xvi + 133. 
$8.95.) 


This is a book in the genre of Freud’s 
Civilization and Its Discontents, but without 
Freud’s redeeming sense of the complexity of 
human events. Its fundamental principle is 
pseudo-Kantian, namely that human beings are 
driven to ask questions which they are unable 
to answer. The sense is Kantian in that it 
understands humanity to be engaged in activity 
for which we can provide neither a solution nor 
a satisfactory stopping point; it is pseudo- 
Kantian in that Moreno sees the source of this 
dilemma in the simple fact that people are 
thinking beings. Kant had located the source of 
the dilemma simply in individuals. Contrary to 
what Michael Weinstein asserts in his introduc- 
tion, Moreno sees it in the relation of reasoning 
persons to the world. Crudely, we look around 
and find that there are things which we cannot 
explain. 

The name Moreno gives to this situation—the 
recognition that there are things which are and, 
against all our efforts, remain unknown—is 
“basic fear.” We arrive at this conclusion on 
page six. The rest of the book is an account of 
the fact that human beings refuse to recognize 
basic fear and, in all sorts of other activities 
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(believing in freedom, love, marriage, family, 
sex, faith, religion, politics), have sought to 
avoid the direct confrontation with their condi- 
tion. These observations are not particularly 
new, nor is it novel to claim that such activities 
can be reduced to neurotic refusals to look 
reality straight in the face. 

So, as Camus remarked some while ago, les 
hommes meurent et ne sont pas heureux. I have 
no objection to that conclusion, I suppose, for 
it seems to me as much as fact as anything can 
be. I find, however, that on the basis of 
Moreno’s account I am unable to see as 
anything except self-deception those moments 
of joy or profound sorrow which I have had 
concerning personal or political matters in 
recent years. In the end, for all the scope and 
ambition of his concerns, Moreno is unable to 
give an account either of people’s lives or of 
their sufferings which rings true. I believe the 
reason for this stems from two sources, one 
stylistic, the second conceptual. Stylistically, 
Moreno uses the papal “we” as the premise of 
his argument, e.g., “we fear death more than we 
are willing to admit and thus in dealing with it 
we follow our traditional pattern of repression” 
(p. 11). The “we”? here is curiously disem- 
bodied and allows Moreno to make assertions 
about humanity without reference to time, 
space, history or group. For Moreno, human 
beings are reasoning beings (I wonder what 
Moreno would do with some of the recent 
research on animal speech) and that is all there 
is to say: to be human means nothing more or 
less than that. 

The notion of humanity got Kant into 
trouble, as Hegel was the first to point out; as 
Robert Paul Wolff has recently reminded us 
(Understanding Rawls), it still continues to 
pose a problem for a certain kind of philoso- 
phizing. It is related to the conceptual problem 
in Moreno: he understands society as something 
imposed on human beings from the outside. We 
are, for instance, “forced to become acquainted 
with ... language” (p. 24). This is simply silly. 
Language is not imposed on us, any more than 
our parents are (though Moreno thinks parents 
are imposed, also). Moreno retains an an- 
tagonistic understanding of the distinction be- 
tween individual and society; he thus tacitly has 
a vision of individuals “properly” existing 
outside of the phenomenal world. No wonder 
he thinks it a condemnation for men and 
women to live on what must be an earth of 
misfortune. In the end, his mode remains 
trapped in the theology he seeks to escape. He 
might have reformed his views somewhat had 
he remembered with Rousseau and Calvin that 
though this earth be a value of tears, it is also 
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the New Jerusalem. After all, Blake saw eterni- 
ty in a grain of sand and was the richer for it. 


TRACY B. STRONG 
Amherst College 


Due Process. Edited by J. Roland Pennock and 
John W. Chapman. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 362. 
$17.50.) 


This volume in the NOMOS series is divided 
into three parts. The historically oriented first 
part includes a lengthy and excellent essay, 
“The Forest of Due Process of Law: The 
American Constitutional Tradition” by Charles 
A. Miller and a less satisfying, though humor- 
ous, essay, “Due Process in England,” by 
Geoffrey Marshall. Miller’s essay traces the 
intertwined history of the procedural and sub- 
stantive elements of due process through, e.g., 
the high-water mark for distinguishing between 
these elements which occurred in the Virginia 
Bill of Rights, and provides a fine background 
for the major part of this volume. 

Valuable analytic contributions are made by 
Thomas Scanlon, Frank Michelman, Edmund 
Pincoffs, Thomas Grey, David Resnick, and 
Thomas Kearns. Each of these essays deals with 
the basis or character of procedural due process 
rights and/or of substantive due process rights. 
As a framework for the characterization of 
these authors’ views, some formulation of the 
difference between the two sorts of due process 
tights is necessary. I suggest that a procedural 
due process right exists when the practice of 
certain types of procedures creates for an 
individual a normative claim that these proce- 
dures run certain specific courses, while a 
substantive due process right exists when a right 
which is independently possessed by an indivi- 
dual constrains practices to certain specific 
avenues or results. 

The position of Scanlon’s rich essay is that 
due process rights are founded on “the unac- 
ceptability of arbitrary power.” Procedural due 
process insures that the power provided to 
those charged with carrying out certain prac- 
tices is not used arbitrarily, while substantive 
due process requires that the practices carried 
out by powerful institutions remain in accord 
with the moral purposes which justify that 
power and thereby render it non-arbitrary. 
Michelman examines one particular understand- 


ing of the value of procedural due process—that >; 


it serves the associational values of consultation 
and participation. He is concerned with 
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whether these non-formal values can be legally 
guaranteed by the creation of formal legal 
entitlements to specific procedures. Pincoffs 
proposes a Kantian reading of the basis for 
procedural due process, viz., that certain speci- 
fic procedures have non-instrumental value in 
virtue of exemplifying the Kantian injunction 
never to treat anyone as a mere means. Grey 
plausibly insists that many due process de- 
mands ought not to be seen as procedural 
because, “they are . designed to protect 
various substantive rights and interests.” Pro- 
cedural demands, strictly speaking, are all to be 
understood as being “designed to promote the 
correct decision of disputes.” Thus, in contrast 
to Pincoffs, Grey offers a fully instrumentalist 
account of procedural rights. 

For Resnick, due process requires eschewing 
both “unfair” and “unjust” procedures. Unfair 
procedures are those which are not effective for 
arriving at correct decisions. But arriving at 
correct decisions is not enough. People have 
rights to the best methods being used in arriving 
at decisions. These rights to “‘fair’? procedures 
are, then, obviously tied to, but not entirely 
reducible to, the instrumental value of the 
procedures. In contrast, according to Resnick, 
unjust procedures are those which have ‘“‘moral- 
ly undesirable consequences,” Resnick seems to 
include under just procedures all the procedures 
which Scanlon and Grey would characterize as 
procedures demanded by substantive due pro- 
cess rights. Certain claims which Pincoffs fo- 
cuses on would, if recognized by Resnick, also 
be considered claims to just procedures. 

Kearns’ essay is directed against the explana- 
tory value of various moralistic conceptions of 
due process and, thereby, against the sort of 
conceptions found in all the other authors in 
this section, according to which due process 
involves recognition of certain normative claims 
on behalf of individuals against various public 
institutions and practices. Kearns proposes that 
one can better explain the due process phe- 
nomenon in terms of the existence of “system” 
which cunningly uses the passions of individu- 
als, resentful of destabilizing extensions of the 
power of “system,” to set self-preserving checks 
upon itself. 

The last portion of Due Process focuses on 
majority rule. Gerald Kramer provides a survey 
of alternative conceptions of majority will, 
their manifestations in various parliamentary 
procedures, and the complications introduced 
with strategic voting. Arthur Kuflik provides a 
systematic and masterful discussion of the 
supposed justifications of majority rule. Among 
the many valuable points and distinctions devel- 
oped here is the ongoing distinction between 
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instrumental and non-instrumental views re- 
garding the value of majority rule which paral- 
lels disputes about the grounding of adjudica- 
tive due process. Richard Epstein points our 
that Kramer-like understanding of the deficien- 
cies of various voting schemes should raise 
doubts about the due process stature of certair. 
union elections. Epstein argues that if freedom 
of contract is to be abridged by the establish- 
ment of an exclusive union bargaining agent. 
then the courts might at least insist that thc 
voting procedures for selecting that agent not 
allow minority victories. 

These essays, along with J. Roland Pen- 
nock’s useful introduction, constitute a valu- 
able, informative, and thought-provoking vol- 
ume. 


ERIC MACK 
Tulane University 


The Marxist Conception of Ideology: A Critical 
Essay. By Martin Seliger. (New York and 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1977. 
Pp. xiii + 229. $13.95.) 


Martin Seliger’s concerns in this book are 
threefold: to outline and criticize Marx’s theory 
of ideology, to trace the changes the theory has 
undergone in the hands of his followers, and 
finally, to offer an alternative view of ideology. 
The second task is competently executed, but 
does not break any new ground. The third is 
executed rather perfunctorily and raises more 
questions than it solves. The first is Seliger’s 
basic task, and accordingly I shall concentrate 
on it. 

Seliger detects several ambiguities in Marx’s 
theory of ideology, of which two deserve 
attention. First, as Marx defines it, ideology has 
two features: it is class-conditioned, and it is a 
distorted perception of reality. In Seliger’s view 
Marx did not establish a clear relationship 
between the two features, sometimes saying 
that distortion necessarily results from class 
conditioning and sometimes it does not. Ac- 
cording to Seliger, the former represents Marx’s 
well-considered view. Even this view contains 
an ambiguity, Seliger argues. Sometimes Marx 
says that class-conditioned thought is distorted 
only when relations of production come into 
conflict with forces of production. In Seliger’s 
view Marx generally inclines towards the former 
non-evolutionary view of ideology. 

Seliger criticizes Marx’s view of ideology as 
class-conditioned and therefore distorted 
thought on rather pedestrian and unoriginal 
grounds. For Seliger, it is refuted by the fact 
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that members of the same class sometimes 
subscribe to different ideologies, and, converse- 
ly, that those belonging to different classes 
sometimes subscribe to the same ideology. It is 
also refuted by the fact that different historical 
epochs can be shown to share several basic 
assumptions in common. Finally, Marx’s view 
leads to the ‘‘well-known paradox” that in 
order to describe a body of beliefs as distorted, 
Marx would need to have objectively valid 
criteria of truth which, if all social thought is 
class-conditioned, he simply cannot develop. 

Although Seliger’s book contains several 
interesting insights and perceptive observations, 
it is on the whole rather disappointing for two 
basic reasons. First, Seliger is never entirely 
clear on what he takes Marx’s theory of 
ideology to be. Sometimes he says that, for 
Marx, social and political ideas are determined 
by “reality” (whatever that may mean), while 
on other occasions they are said to be deter- 
mined by “social and economic conditions,” 
“social relations” or, more narrowly, “class.” 
For the most part, Seliger singles out class as 
the decisive factor. Again, we are never clearly 
told what it is that is so determined. Sometimes 
all thought is said to be class-determined, 
whereas on other occasions all “social and 
political thought” or all “socially relevant” 
thought is said to be so determined. Seliger is 
equally unclear on the relationship between 
class on the one hand and social and political 
thought on the other. Sometimes the latter is 
said to be “determined” by class, and at other 
times to be “conditioned” by, or ‘‘derivable”’ 
from, or “dependent”? upon it. The failure to 
articulate Marx’s thesis is disturbing enough. 
Even more disturbing is the fact that almost all 
of Seliger’s criticisms are directed at the thesis 
that all social and political thought is “exclu- 
sively determined” by class. Since Marx only 
occasionally took this view as Seliger himself 
acknowledges (pp. 53 ff., 203 ff.), his criticisms 
remain pointless and ineffective. 

Second, like most other commentators on 
Marx, Seliger makes no attempt to locate the 
epistemological context within which Marx’s 
theory of ideology arose and the perplexities 
which it was designed to illuminate. Like all 
great rationalist philosophers of the past, Marx 
was an epistemological objectivist, and never 
doubted that we can arrive at objectively valid 
knowledge about social and political life. In the 
course of his analysis of Hegel, classical econo- 
mists and others, Marx made an important 
discovery. He found that the social theories 
developed by these writers selected, organized 
and interpreted facts in a manner that showed 
not merely occasional personal prejudices, blind 
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spots and failure of imagination, but a 
systematic bias or orientation of thought. Marx 
called such systematically biased theories ideo- 
logies. For him, ideology is not so much a false 
as a systematically biased theory. Marx asked 
how such a bias could be explained. He 
answered the question in terms of the bias 
inherent in the conceptual and methodological 
apparatus of the tradition of the discipline in 
question, and explained this bias in turn in 
terms of, among other things, the social basis of 
the tradition. Seliger’s query as to how Marx 
could arrive at an objectively valid theory of 
society is therefore misplaced. For Marx any- 
one gifted with intelligence and impartiality can 
arrive at the truth; the problem that worried 
him was not why some did but why some did 
not. 

For Marx the determination of the ideologi- 
cal character of a theory and of its social origin 
are distinct levels of inquiry. That is, ideology 
and sociology of knowledge should not be 
confused. Marx first subjects a theory to critical 
examination to ascertain if it reveals a system- 
atic bias, and then seeks to explain the origin of 
the bias in social terms. The ideological char- 
acter of a theory is not deduced from its 
originator’s social background as Seliger main- 
tains, but ascertained and demonstrated by 
means of a careful philosophical analysis. The 
sociological inquiry is subsequently brought in 
to explain the bias discovered by means of a 
prior and independent philosophical analysis, 
Seliger conflates the two levels of analysis and 
misses the essence of Marx’s theory of ideology. 


BHIKHU PAREKH 
University of Hull, England 


Government and the Mind. By Joseph Tussman. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1977. 
Pp. viii + 175. $8.95.) 


The publisher describes this book as “con- 
troversial and passionate”? and promises that it 
will “fascinate” a diverse audience. I suspect 
this would not be found deceptive advertising, 
but in addition Joseph Tussman’s essay is 
alternately committed, uncertain, hopeful, fear- 
ful, temperate, shrill, wise, and not so wise. In 
sum, it exhibits most of the qualities we would 
expect in the troubled but defiant confession of 
faith of a liberal professor reflecting on the 
challenges of the last 15 years to the public 
institutions embodying his convictions. And the 
central institutional vehicles of liberalism re- 
ceive consideration here: market, church, state, 
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court and school, together with the cluster of 
concepts each represents: choice, conscience, 
sovereignty, justice, and education. Indeed, it is 
no injustice or disparagement to say that 
Tussman has written an extended footnote to 
On Liberty, or that he is implicitly engaged in a 
dialogue with its author. 

If only from its title, Anglo-Americans 
would expect this to be a “First Amendment” 
book, and that expectation would be accurate 
in the sense that that constitutional provision 
frames the argument. Between the question: 
“whether government... has (or may be given) 
authority to act in this area of concern, or 
whether, for special reasons, the community 
may not act through government in matters 
which concern the mind” (p. 11), and the 
answer: “government is to lead, to discern 
needs, to formulate, propose, persuade, to enter 
as an active partner into the deliberative life of 
the community” (p. 115), dwells Tussman’s 
muse. He is particularly and properly concerned 
to remind us that free speech does not give rise 
to Babel, that it requires the organizing, partici- 
pant presence of government: “The forum is 
not something we have before government 
takes a hand and which is ‘free’ until govern- 
ment intrudes. It is a system in which govern- 
ment is a constitutive element” (p. 99); or, 
more strikingly, “Our paradigm of free speech 
is a highly structured artifact” (p. 100). The 
classical theme is clear: civilization equals pub- 
lic discourse which requires a forum, and this 
implies consensual parameters, the symbolic 
walls of the city, as Arendt has put it. “Poli- 
tics” is then understood as the process of 
communicating about public matters within 
these walls, and the more refined task of the 
philosopher is to make the hard and largely 
incremental judgments of application: who 
should speak? for how long? when? where? 
Political philosophy, in short, becomes the 
province of the “tough distinction makers” 
rather than the “apocalypse kids.” 

But these latter juveniles (their youth re- 
flecting a state of mind as well as their age) 
worry Tussman. They appear, in a different 
metaphor, as “invading barbarian(s] ,” “gaping” 
incomprehendingly over the walls of civilization 
(p. 125) and in more contemporary guise as 
“those who are not yet spiritually toilet- 
trained” (p. 91, The Berkeley Free Speech 
Movement?). We are repeatedly reminded of 
the crassness of our quality of life, but Tussman 
chooses to stress its incivility rather than, as 
Marcuse might put it, its exploitative character. 
Encapsulated in Tussman’s lament is a large 
part of what many more ponderous books have 
labored to diagnose as the waning of liberalism 
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(the New World version of Spengler?) a. 
which Walter Lippmann described as the dem se 
of the public philosophy, a culture of restra‘ 1. 
and civility. The difficulty, as Tussman admi.s, 
is that at a crisis stage of this sort there is vey 
little, either in his view of that of liberalis:n, 
that government can remedy, and this leads h:m 
to assert both the eternality and the fragility X: 
authority, its Enlightenment bases and its ir- 
cane dimensions: “a ‘King’ is never naked ard 

. it takes imagination, understanding, ard 
discipline to see the otherwise invisible but rea 
clothing” (p. 72). Further, “Respect for gover 1- 
ment, monarchic or democratic, respect for lew 
in its mysterious sovereign majesty, respect fon 
the constitution, may be its [a troubled cor- 
munity’s] only hope” (p. 89). But this latter is 
the stuff of political sociology, not philosoph y, 
and the inverted commas in the former quoti- 
tion speak eloquently of the embarrassment we 
suffer at approaching the issue of legitimac’’. 
We respect authority because we understand %{ 
or because we do not; the Royal Lie and tle 
marketplace of ideas are not such ready bedfe.- 
lows. In this case it is not so obvious that the 
priestly mode has no need of the prophetic, ard 
what other lesson do the 1960s hold for us? 

If the 1960s do not offer a lesson, they surz- 
ly pose a question, as Tussman has boldly reco z- 
nized. In effect he asks us to accept that some 
authority must order public life, and invites tle 
question as to which version we would prefer: a 
modestly “democratic” rulership (presumab:y 
made responsible by the ballot) or the privatz 
bureaucracies of General Motors or OPEC? 
Thus put, most of us could probably respon | 
with minimum cognitive or emotive stress, but 
the task facing Tussman is rather more fo ~ 
midable. Whether appalling by massive or mere- 
ly statistical significance the extent of publ’: 
disaffiliation from the political order (alien:- 
tion, anomie, feelings of helplessness or rage, 
call it what one will) can hardly sustain tk: 
robust and tolerant civic life he envisions as 
“near the top of the scale . the gregi 
deliberative assembly in which virtue and wis- 
dom display themselves calmly in the dignifie: 
service of the common good” (p. 124); or evez 
its degenerate form: a “bargaining transaction,” 
which “understands mutuality,” “accepts inte:- 
dependence,” and “is a possible mode c` 
decency” (p. 125). Paradoxically the younge- 
Mill recognized the necessity for that mysteri- 
ous entity “consensus”? to knit together the 
pluralist strands of his social universe, but was 
inhibited for that very reason from generating € 
unifying vision (as, for example, did Hegel) of £ 
distinctive political ordering function. Agair. 
the imperatives of market, church, court, anc: 
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school, are not so easily made additive to 
“polity,” and especially not when a primary 
theoretical directive is to “limit” the sphere of 
state activity. 

It is an index of this difficulty that so 
sophisticated and thoughtful a scholar as Jo- 
seph Tussman needs frequently employ such 
words as “sane” and “sanity” to establish both 
the boundaries and the conduct of discourse 
within the forum. The poltergeist haunting 
liberalism’s banquet need not materialize in the 
brutal use of Soviet psychiatry to silence and 
torture dissidents; as Lindner in the past and 
more recently Szsaz and Foucault have noted, 
involuntary and community mental health pro- 
grams are not without a political patina. The 
dangers of legislating sanity or of appealing to a 
standard of sanity to establish the limits of the 
permissible have long been manifest, but it is 
perhaps unfair to both Mill and Tussman to 
demand more than recognition and excavation 
of this darker side of liberalism. 

In sum, this essay casts an unflattering light 
on a large part of our cultural as well as our 
political heritage while insisting that this heri- 
tage remains a viable moral foundation for 
public life. Tussman’s perspective engaged my 
interest, and, I believe, most readers will find it 
as interesting as I did. 


PAUL F. KRESS 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Punishing Criminals: Concerning a Very Old 
and Painful Question. By Emest van den 
Haag. (New York: Basic Books, 1975. Pp. 
xiii + 283. $11.50, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


This book is a contribution to what has been 
called the ‘rehabilitation of punishment.” For 
at least several decades, punishment qua punish- 
ment was out. The philosophy of punishment 
as retribution was thought to be unsound 
and/or a rationalization for vengeance. More- 
over, it was argued that deterrence did not 
work. Sociologists argued that because crime 
was caused by underlying social pathologies 
(e.g., poverty, inequality, differential associa- 
tion), threats of punishment would not deter 
offenders. Psychoanalysts argued that because 
crime was caused by underlying psychopatholo- 
gies, threats of punishment would not deter 
offenders. In general, the rehabilitative model 
of punishment dominated academic and peno- 
logical thinking. 

In the last decade or so, punishment has 
become more popular. Social science studies 
questioned the efficacy of rehabilitation, and 
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the economic analysis of crime suggested that 
the criminal behavior would increase in re- 
sponse to increases in price. Among philoso- 
phers, there was a renewed interest in Kantian- 
ism and retributive defenses of punishment. 
The soaring crime rates of the 1960s strength- 
ened the demand for punishment among some 
of the public, while the Watergate scandal made 
punishment more palatable to others. 

In this context, Van den Haag defends the 
moral legitimacy and empirical efficacy of 
punishment. His philosophical argument is that 
society has a moral right and obligation to 
punish criminals. The empirical argument is 
that whereas rehabilitation does not work, 
punishment does deter crime and would deter 
more crime if we were to get tougher. Although 
the book’s organization is marred by the 
author’s tendency to jump back and forth 
between various theses, the arguments are 
abundantly clear. Written for the informed lay 
person, van den Haag’s book paints its thesis in 
very broad stokes. Although this makes for 
lively reading, the author is not aware of some 
of the difficulties in his argument, and, on 
occasion, he makes some glaring errors. 

The book begins weakly. Van den Haag 
argues for society’s right to punish criminals. 
He states that “conduct prohibited by law is 
wrong...” (p. 4). Now this is either tuato- 
logically true (if he means that such conduct is 
legally wrong) or false. He goes on to argue that 
since ‘“‘we all benefit from even the worse social 
order ... we all owe society some allegiance in 
exchange...” (p. 16). This assumes what has to 
be shown, namely, that everyone does benefit 
(or has a net benefit) from the worst social 
order and that such benefits create obligations, 
He also argues that society has an obligation to 
punish criminals because it has promised that it 
would do so. Once again, this argument is 
problematical; one cannot create an obligation 
to do something simply by promising to do it, 
unless one has a right to make that promise in 
the first place. Moreover, a person to whom a 
promise is made normally can cancel the 
obligation to keep the promise. Since the 
criminal obviously cannot do so, that version of 
punishment as a promise seems to be not very 
helpful. 

In a standard move, van den Haag attempts 
to resolve the conflict between retributive and 
utilitarian theories of punishment by arguing 
that “utility must prevail’? at the legislative 
phase of making laws and prescribing punish- 
ments, whereas retributivism must prevail when 
distributing punishments (p. 25). Unfortunate- 
ly, he does not indicate just why retributivism 
would be wrong at the legislative phase, and 
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apparently contradicts himself when arguing 
` that “our idea of justice ... must be- prior to, 
and independent of, the laws we make in 
accordance with it...” (p. 34). On the other 
hand, he does not indicate why a utilitarian 
principle of distribution is incorrect, i.e., why 
we should punish someone when such punish- 
ment will not be useful (including the effect on 
the credibility of the threat of punishment). He 
errs again when he argues that juveniles should 
be held responsible for their crimes because the 
“victim of a fifteen-year-old mugger is as much 
mugged as the victim of a twenty-year-old 
mugger...’ (p. 174). Perhaps juveniles should 
be held responsible, but this argument does not 
show it. 


Van den Haag is stronger and more insightful. 


on the empirical questions. He presents some 
plausible arguments in defense of the deter- 
rence hypothesis and is at his best when 
debunking some of the common objections 
leveled against that thesis. He shows that crimes 
of passion are preventible, and that deterrence 
does not require that the criminal consciously 
calculate the benefits of crime and the costs of 
punishment. There is a nice discussion of the 
differences between crimes which are respon- 
sive to incapacitation and crimes which are not. 

Although there are no major theoretical or 
empirical breakthroughs here, many of the 
arguments are important. One hopes that van 
den Haag’s lack of caution and subtlety will not 
cause his valuable points to be ignored. 


ALAN WERTHEIMER 
University of Vermont 


Teaching Political Science: The Professor and 
the Polity. Edited by Vernon Van Dyke. 
(Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 
1977. Pp. ix + 179. $10.00.) 


This volume, consisting of papers delivered 
at a 1974 Shambaugh Conference, deals with a 
series of related but by no means identical 
questions. Among these are the appropriate 
attitudes which teachers of political science 
should take with regard to (1) the political 
order, (2) scientific and moral issues, (3) public 
policies, and, at a manifestly different level, (4) 
“how to make teaching better.” As might be 
expected, the contributors raise and answer 
quite different issues. 

In the opening essay (“Mainstream Political 
Science and Its Discontents”), Stanley Roth- 
man discusses both the major attacks (by the 
Straussians and the New Left) on “establish- 
ment” political science (represented, in Roth- 
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man’s view by Almond, Eulau, Berelson and, 
perhaps, Dahl) and the overlapping question of 
whether the political scientist can be “‘objec- 
tive” in conducting research and/or in teaching. 
With regard to the former, Rothman concludes 
that, while the critics “have made some telling 
points, they have not made their case.” On the 
latter, he opts neither for scientific objectivity, 
nor for total moral involvement, but for a 
“disinterested (but compassionate) search for 
truth.” 

The next paper (“Education in Political 
Commitments’’) by Peter Bachrach and Douglas 
Bennett, maintains that students should be 
taught to “formulate commitments in political 
science classrooms.” This requires that the 
teacher share with the student his/her own 
political views and any “doubts and unresolved 
problems about them.” The contention that 
such commitments are necessary aspects of 
good political science teaching would be more 
persuasive if the authors had given some speci- 
fic evidence of their success with this type of 
pedagogy. 

Heinz Eulau’s “The Politicization of Every- 
thing: On the Limits of Politics in Political 
Education” attacks “the Proposition,” i.e., the 
notion “that the teaching of political science is 
itself a political act.” In Eulau’s pungent prose, 
“the Proposition is logically absurd, theoretical- 
ly trivial, empirically false, ethically un- 
desirable, morally wrong, and politically dan- 
gerous.” In the final analysis, the moral posture 
of the teacher should be that of an individual 
“whose knowledge presumably places him in a 
better position to discriminate between student 
wants and needs than students themselves are 
able to do.” 

Martin Landau (“The Classroom and Poli- 
tical Science: An Essay on Political Theory”) is 
equally critical of the proposition and equally 
concerned by the possible consequences of its 
acceptance within the profession. Landau’s 
position, stated with some nice touches of 
humor and irony, in many respects parallels 
that of Eulau; at other points it is developed in 
somewhat more formal philosophical terms. 

Martin Diamond (“The Teaching of Political 
Science as a Vocation”) reminds the reader that 
the tension between politics and science is so 
great that Max Weber saw the two as belonging 
to wholly separate vocations. The balance of 
Diamond’s essay is devoted to two theses: first, 
that the Weberian principles are applicable only 
in a liberal polity; second, that it is essential to 
go beyond these principles. This can only be 
accomplished, Diamond concludes, not surpris- 
ingly, by obeying Leo Strauss’ injunction that 
we liberate ourselves “from the supposition 
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that value statements cannot be factual state- 
ments.” 

Allen Bloom opens his discussion of “Poli- 
tical Science and the Undergraduate’ by con- 
trasting contemporary political science with 
that sketched by Aristotle, much to the disad- 
vantage of the former. To recapture the interest 
of the undergraduate student, we must re-em- 
phasize political philosophy, provide the stu- 
dent a solid grasp of history, and give greater 
attention to the perennial problems encoun- 
tered in the study of international relations. 
The malaise of undergraduate political science 
needs no radical remedy—‘“‘just teachers, stu- 
dents, books, and a calm setting in which 
rational discourse is respected.” 

Henry Kariel (“Becoming Political’’) opens 
with the assertion that “Hegel surely had it 
right.” Unfortunately, the question which 
Hegel was addressing, let alone his answer, is 
never made quite clear. Similarly, Kariel’s 
aphoristic style often left me puzzled as to just 
what topic he was addressing at any particular 
moment, The explanation to this may be found 
in Kariel’s statement that “my courses, sem- 
inars, meetings, and publications have become 
increasingly choppy, fragments of an unknown 
whole.” 

The penultimate essay, by Vernon Van Dyke 
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and Lane Davis, deals with “Values and Evalua- 
tion in Teaching Political Science.” The basic 
objective of political science teaching “should 
be to help students make better decisions.” 
This requires that political scientists give atten- 
tion both to normative principles and the 
problem how best to subject these to critical 
evaluation and assessment. l 

Martin Kilson’s “Political Science and Afro- 
Americans: Normative Problems of American 
Politics”? is the last, and shortest, essay in the 


. volume. It pays relatively little attention to the 


questions on which the other contributors 
focused, but deals instead with the problems of 
black-white cleavages. 

Plainly, it is difficult to characterize, let 
alone summarize, a book of this sort. Many of 
the issues discussed are overly familiar to 
political scientists and there is relatively little in 
the way of argument that will be novel to those 
who have kept abreast of the literature. The 
book, according to Van Dyke, “is addressed 
primarily to teachers and students of political 
science.” The former will undoubtedly find it 
useful; I am not as sure as I would like to be 
that it will do much to attract many of the 
latter. 


ALBERT SOMIT 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


American Politics 


Lobbying for the People: The Political Behavior 
of Public Interest Groups. By Jeffrey M. 
Berry. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1977. Pp. 331. $20.00, cloth; $5.95, 
paper.) 


In this ambitious and ground-breaking study, 
Jeffrey Berry succeeds in accomplishing. one 
objective: “to expand the basic knowledge on 
public interest groups and to integrate the 
findings into the larger body of literature on 
interest groups” (p. 4). He succeeds less well in 
his second objective: to understand “‘the pro- 
ecess by which public interest groups reach 
decisions concerning their issue priorities and 
their lobbying tactics” (p. 5). In general, these 
two purposes, descriptive and explanatory, of- 
ten seem at odds. The book’s descriptive value 
is limited by its attempt to categorize observa- 
tions in a loose conceptual framework; the 


explanatory value is limited by the adequacy of 
the conceptual framework itself and by a lack 
of follow-through between the framework and 
the case studies. As a preliminary mapping of 
underexplored territory, nevertheless, the book 
is a very valuable contribution to the field of 
interest group behavior. 

The descriptive value of the book derives 
from both extensive interviewing and partici- 
pant observation. The ambitious survey covered 
83 Washington-based “public interest” organi- 
zations, including, for example, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the Center for Auto 
Safety, the Children’s Foundation, Common 
Cause, Consumers Union, the Environmental 
Defense Fund, Sane, Young Americans for 
Freedom, Zero Population Growth. In addition, 
Berry drew on apparently extensive personal 
participation and observation to produce two 
fine case studies, of the Fund for Animals and 
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_ the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. Some of the substantive findings 
on the entire sample are concentrated in chap- 
ters on organizational resources and activists 
(the latter, chapter 4, makes a number of 
interesting comparisons between the char- 
acteristics of public interest advocates and 
Milbrath’s Washington lobbyists). Other obser- 
vations on, for example, communications be- 
tween activists and constituents seem palely 
reflected in the loose conceptual frameworks 
that are meant to highlight the various deter- 
minants of group formation, maintenance and 
decision making. 

Separate conceptual frameworks are em- 
ployed for, on the one hand, group formation 
and maintenance and, on the other hand, a 
group’s decision-making process that leads up 
to the selection of advocacy strategy and 
tactics. Chapter 2 tests alternative theories of 
group formation and maintenance: Truman’s 
“disturbance” theory that views a disruption in 
social relations as a precondition for formation 
and Salisbury’s exchange theory that focuses on 
the role of the entrepreneur. After what pur- 
ports to be a test of these alternative views, 
Berry concludes that “the entrepreneurial theo- 
ry of group origins has greater explanatory 
power for public interest organizations” (p. 
25). The test, however, is unsatisfactory and 
the reasons lie in the nature of the cases used. 
Given a sufficiently large group of both mem- 
bers and leaders, one might be able to deter- 
mine the extent to which the group arose 
because of a disturbance, experienced by incipi- 
ent members, or because of a leader’s entre- 
preneurial skills. Berry’s test, however, is partly 
based on organizations that cannot be con- 
sidered “groups” in any serious sense; 25 
percent of the organizations did not have more 
than one full-time, paid professional staff mem- 
ber, 30 percent had no membership, and 57 
percent of the membership organizations had 
no mechanism for eliciting or considering mem- 
bership option. It is not surprising that inter- 
view responses for most of these organizations, 
many of which consist solely of a handful of 
activists, reflect the dominance of entrepre- 
neurial activity. Moreover, interviews with lead- 
ers should not be relied on as the sole measure 
of leadership activity; on this issue in particular 
there is a serious need for corroborating evi- 
dence. In addition, elite interviews probably are 
limited as a device for identifying social dis- 
turbances; this determinant might better be 
made by the analyst, not the advocate. 

In a much more tentative vein, Berry pro- 
poses a separate conceptual framework to 
highlight the determinants of group decision 
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making, of decisions about advocacy tactics ir 
particular. Advocacy choices (litigation or per- 
sonal lobbying, for example) are shaped by twc 
classes of factors: organizational goals anc 
capabilities (staff resources, etc.) and the struc- 
ture of the environment (legal definitions of 
standing, etc.). Although proposed as a devicc 
for synthesizing the findings of previous chap- 
ters, not much use is made of this conceptua: 
framework. Here again, the problem may lie 
with the data base. Many of the included 
groups are, organizationally, exceedingly simple 
and, as Berry notes, the activist simply makes, 
in effect, an “automatic”? response in decision 
situations. For many of these organizations. 
and in particular for the two that serve as the 
subjects for the case studies, the constraints of 
scarce resources and an unreceptive environ- 
ment appear to render serious strategic thinking 
moot; consequently, the dynamics of decision 
making are not revealed and the potential value 
of the conceptual framework is unexplored. 


PAUL A. DAWSON 
Oberlin College 


The Adoption of Innovation by Local Govern- 
ment. By Richard D. Bingham with Thomas 
P. McNaught. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1976. Pp. xi + 271. 
$19.00.) 


The processes by which local governments 
adopt new practices (innovations) have recently 
become a subject of intense inquiry. This is 
because the local public sector has been per- 
ceived as a laggard in adopting innovations. In 
general, local agencies appear unresponsive to 
the enormous changes in demands for services; 
they also seem not to have used technological 
capabilities available across the country. 

Richard Bingham’s volume adds significantly 
to our growing knowledge about local innova- 
tion processes. His study covers eight different 
innovations (e.g., the use of several different 
computer systems, of vehicle management ser- 
vices, of prefabricated housing, and of video- 
tape recorders) in four different types of 
agencies (public housing authorities, schools, 
libraries, and general purpose government). For 
each innovation and in each service, he has 
tested the same general model of the innovation 
process. Bingham finds that the adoption of 
innovations results mainly from a complex set 
of organizational and community factors, and 
his model discriminates well between the direct 
effects (mainly organizational) and the indirect 
ones (mainly community, and stronger than 
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expected). A key finding is that innovations can 
result from amenity as well as need conditions. 

As with other research monographs, this 
volume is likely to serve the research specialist 
better than the student. However, Bingham’s 
methodology and model-building analysis do 
provide the student with an exemplary set of 
procedures that are rising in importance in 
empirical social research: 

First, for every type of innovation, Bing- 
ham’s data base combines a massive mail survey 
(with response rates exceeding 90 percent) with 
a set of case studies. The mail surveys covered 
the relevant agencies in the 300 or so cities with 
1960 populations over 50,000. The case studies 
were selected to illustrate the major processes 
in a qualitative manner. The use of two 
different sets of data, collected independently 
but addressed to the same set of issues, should 
be more commonly used in future studies of 
organizational behavior, and Bingham’s work 
sets a good example. 

Second, Bingham consistently tests a pro- 
cess-oriented model that has been specified at 
the outset. In too many similar studies, such 
specification has not been made, and in- 
vestigators have merely made interpretations of 
process on the basis of an unguided series of 
correlations. Bingham’s model consists of four 
factors—-community factors, demand factors, 
organizational characteristics, and features of 
the organizational environment. For each fac- 
tor, many variables and measures were ex- 
amined (e.g., amount of federal aid as a 
measure of organizational environment, number 
of practitioners as an organizational character- 
istic, SES as a community factor, and school 
dropout rates as a measure of demand for 
school services). 

Third, the volume contains a clear tabulation 
of the hypotheses tested and the general pat- 
tern of results. This is an extremely difficult 
task when dealing with a diverse array of 
innovations and agencies, and again students are 
likely to learn much from the study about the 
research process of synthesizing and aggregating 
a series of findings. 

Overall, the volume is well composed and 
well written, but somewhat mechanical in its 
structure. An introductory and concluding 
chapter serve as the bookends for four chapters, 
one for each type of agency. However, the 
organization of this type of material is not easy, 
and the four agency chapters at least follow 
parallel outlines. It is also quite likely that the 
four agency chapters will facilitate the work of 
research specialists, because audiences in- 
terested in public housing, public schools, 
libraries, or general purpose governments can 
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each concentrate on their chapter, comple- 


mented by a reading of the introduction and ° 


conclusions. . 

Empirical studies of organizational innova- 
tion are becoming more sophisticated. No 
longer is it acceptable to draw conclusions 
based only on single types of innovations or on 
non-nationwide samples. Similarly, the state of 
the art has also progressed beyond the crude 
atraying of specific correlates without some 
overall process model. The Bingham book 
shows how these traditional shortcomings can 
be systematically overcome. 


ROBERT K. YIN 
The Rand Corporation 


Attitude Psychology and the Study of Public 
Opinion. By Forrest P. Chisman. (University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
1976. Pp. xvi+ 253. $13.50.) 


While criticism of the voting studies may still 
be in vogue, this book which purports to be a 
devastating attack is hopelessly shallow, 
anachronistic, partially inaccurate, and noncon- 
structive. The first part discusses two intellec- 
tual traditions of public opinion: the political 
philosophers and the attitude psychologists. It 
is primarily definitional/descriptive in char- 
acter, and duplicates widely known and avail- 
able sources. The major sections which follow 
treat two general points: (1) that the role of 
issues in voting has been neglected and inac- 
curately conceived—this is fundamentally an 
“issue publics” argument that only one of a few 
issues may be important to the motivational 
scheme of voters; (2) that research on linkages 
between opinion and policy is inadeuqate since 
the correspondences must be examined re- 
ciprocally for their paths of influence. 

Chisman offers a heavy dose of philo- 
sophical, as opposed to theoretical, perspectives 
aimed primarily at traditional assumptions un- 
derlying studies which are rooted in normative 
thought. Although the title suggests an em- 
phasis on psychological criticisms, perhaps even 
a new theory or a recombination of old 
social-psychological concepts, these are not 
forthcoming. Little emphasis is placed on offer- 
ing alternative theories or models of voting and 
public opinion. Since this is a critique largely 
devoid of new ideas or methodological sugges- 
tions, we should expect the review to be both 
thorough and contemporary. Yet the book 
focuses almost exclusively on The American 
Voter and Key’s Public Opinion and American 
Democracy—nearly chapter by chapter—and 
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generally informed readers will find little new 
here. Indeed, in comparison to many critiques, 
replications, and extensions of the Survey 
Research Center tradition, the book is shallow 
and hopelessly out of date. Five chapters 
devoted to The American Voter attempt to 
counter the argument that “issue attitudes have 
no influence” and that “party preference is the 
major determinant of votes,” i.e., that “mo- 
tives’ for votes are inadequately identified. 
These charges are only partially correct and 
somewhat irrelevant (in terms of the scholarly 
tradition), given subsequent research develop- 
ments which go unexamined. There are no 
article citations in the book beyond 1972 and 
only about 10 percent go beyond research since 
1968. Therefore, the book is almost totally 
devoid of “revisionist” research. As Chisman 
attempts to develop an issue critique, he fails to 
discuss or cite more than one (RePass) in the 
recent period and has no elaboration of the 
work relating to issue publics which is so 
essential to his argument. Chisman is apparently 
not even aware of Rossi’s old essay. There is no 
discussion of the rational choice alternatives, 
nor a comprehensive treatment of the atti- 
tudinal components model. While he ‘“‘fusses” 
about the relationships between partisan identi- 
fication and party attitudes, including the 
direction of causality and incorrect “stability” 
findings, there are no citations to attitudinal 
component model replications, to any of the 
socialization literature, or to any longitudinal 
study. 

With the exception of a summary, the 
remainder of the book is devoted to a critique 
of Key’s model of opinion-policy linkages. 
What appears to be a sweeping indictment is 
characterized by common faults found through- 
out other parts of the book. Students should 
find other sources which present several alterna- 
tive interpretations (e.g., Luttbeg). As with his 
treatment of issues, Chisman, unlike political 
scientists, ignores changes in the political en- 
vironment over time and the role of mediating 
institutional forces, He is so out of touch with 
contemporary political science as to imply that 
scholars study public opinion as if it were a 
good substitute for elections. But few in the 
discipline have expressed this level of profes- 
sional naivete over the last 25 years. 

Two redeeming features of the book are its 
organization and Chisman’s attempts to present 
some balance by periodically mentioning possi- 
ble objections to his argument. Nevertheless, 
the text is redundant and the author does not 
adequately marshal data/findings to support his 
. arguments. No attention is paid to scientific 
b criteria for testing rival hypotheses, and the 
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author appears to have a relatively weak grasp 
of research design and analysis considerations, 
as well as the distinction between levels of 
analysis. 

This book will be unfulfilling to students of 
many persuasions. Those desiring scholarly am- 
munition for attacking the voting/opinion stv- 
dies tradition—from either a normative or em- 
pirical perspective—will find it superficial and 
ordinary. The philosophical critique is not 
rigorous in that tradition, and the empirical 
analysis is naive. In addition, those seeking 
constructive suggestions to correct the apparent 
morass claimed by the author will find little 
guidance in it. Even empirical theorists of the 
psychological persuasion will note that the 
discussion fails to rise above the introductory 
text level. As much as “second generation” 
students of mass politics may labor to engage 
the author’s biases, even those most critical of 
“first generation” works will find little of 
assistance. Indeed, the inadequacies of this 
book will place even the boldest critics on the 
defensive. The grand irony is that amidst all of 
the charges that Campbell et al. were “wrong” 
and the author’s admission that the data were 
adequate, he fails to bolster his arguments with 
subsequent reanalyses of the data provided by 
the Survey Research Center/Center for Politica: 
Studies/Interuniversity Consortium for Politica: 
and Social Research in the spirit of open 
inquiry. 

SAMUEL A. KIRKPATRICK 
Texas A&M University 


Sex Roles in the State House. By Irene Dia- 
mond. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1977. Pp. xii + 214. $12.50.) 


Irene Diamond examines the role of women 
in state-level politics from two perspectives. 
First, she looks at the broad contours of 
women’s representation in the state houses in 
order to determine the pattern of female 
participation nationwide. Diamond posits that 
political competition, defined as the desirability 
of the office and the status of the office, is the 
major determinant of the sex ratio in the 
legislatures. She analyzes aggregate-level data in 
order to test this fundamental relationship and 
then introduces survey data to determine the 
impact of competition on the legislators’ career 
pattern, political ambitions, and legislative per- 
formance. The second focus of this study 
centers on women legislators and their role 
orientations. Relying on in-depth interviews, 
the author identifies four types of women 
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officeholders and then discusses the political 
consequences of their presence in state houses. 

The first part of the book is by far the 
strongest, both conceptually and analytically, 
and is an exciting contribution to the literature 
on women in politics. Diamond hypothesizes 
that political competition determines the pro- 
portion of women represented in the legislative 
arena and also influences the career patterns of 
these women. She begins by positing an inverse 
relationship between competition and sex com- 
position in the state houses: the more desirable 
and prestigious the legislative officés, the fewer 
the number of women. Using data from 1971, 
Diamond tests this proposition at the aggregate 
level and finds that it holds. In addition, her 
analysis shows that there is a high incidence of 
women legislators in the New England states, a 
region also classified as noncompetitive, in 
contrast to the southern states which persistent- 
ly under-represent women. Diamond suggests 
that the cultural traditions in these regions are 
largely responsible for facilitating (in the case 
of New’ England) or hindering (in the case of 
the South) the entry of women into state-level 
politics. The analysis of regional variations is 
innovative and thought-provoking, but the cul- 
tural explanation offered remains largely specu- 
lative and unconvincing. | 

Diamond then presents an overtime compari- 
son of the sex composition in the 50 states. She 
finds that the sex ratio in the state houses in 
1961 is the best predictor of the sex composi- 
tion in 1971. While the absolute number of 
female legislators might have increased from 
1961 to 1971, the proportion of women in 
each of the state legislatures remained relatively 
stable during this time. When the author intro- 
duces data from 1975, however, she finds that 
in certain states there is a noticeable increase in 
the proportion of female legislatofs from the 
earlier period. This situation suggests that the 
translation of political competition to seats has 
changed. Diamond attributes the change to the 
impact of the women’s movement. This is a 
reasonable hypothesis but it remains untested. 
It would havé been useful had the author 
included a measure of women’s organizational 
activity in each state to see whether the 
feminist movement accounted for the increased 
proportion of female legislators in these states. 

Once having established the basic relation- 
ship between competition and the sex composi- 
tion of the legislatures, Diamond turns to an 
examination of the impact of political competi- 
tion on the career patterns of state office- 
holders. She hypothesizes that the level of 
competition for office will attenuate sex dif- 
ferences. For this analysis the author surveys 
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legislators from four noncompetitive New Eng- 
land states and treats competition in terms of 
district-level as opposed to state-level charac- ` 
teristics to increase the variance. Diamond . 
recognizes the constraints imposed by her 


+. 


‘sample design and offers her results as only 


tentative. She finds that at both ends of the 
competition continuum the characteristics of 
male and female public officeholders are simi- 
lar. The noncompetitive districts are mono- 
polized by the amateurs while the professional, 
career-oriented politicians dominate the compe- 
titive seats. . 
Up until this point Diamond has con- 
centrated on identifying the pattern of female 
participation at the state level. Her concluding 


“section addresses the question of whether the 


type of women recruited to public office, , 
rather than the number of women, makes a 
difference for the representation of women.- 
She uses role theory to develop a fourfold 
typology of female legislators. The discussion 
that follows is based largely on quotations and 
suffers from a lack of systematic treatment. 
Diamond contends that simply having women 
in the state houses does not necessarily serve a 
representational function; it is only when 
women are willing to identify with feminist 
issues and positions that substantive representa- 
tion is achieved. Unfortunately, these conclu- 
sions are based on very small samples drawn > 
from nonrepresentative states. Moreover, Dia- 
mond assumes that her activists come from 
competitive areas but she never establishes the 
linkage. While the questions asked in this 
section are extremely important, the author’s 
analysis fails to provide sufficient evidence for: 
her conclusions. og 
In summary, Sex Roles in the State House is -$ 
a theoretically integrated book which asks an k 
ambitious set of questions. The most prob- 
lematic aspect of this work is that the analyses 
are at best uneven. For a substantial portion of 
the study the analysis falls short of answering - 
some pertinent and provocative questions con- 
cerning the representation of women in politics. 
However, despite these shortcomings, the book 
is well worth reading. The discussion is well 
grounded in the party literature and brings a 
new slant to the interplay between structural i 3 
and socialization factors in the recruitment of +; 
elites. 


BARBARA G. FARAH 
University of Michigan 
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Who Really Rules? New Haven and Community 
Power Reexamined. By G. William Domhoff. 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 
1978. Pp. xiii + 189. $14.95, cloth; $6.95, 
paper.) $ 


Wiliam Domhoff has written an important 
book. Although its most conspicuous character- 
istic is a Marxist perspective, the book makes 
contributions that are independent of its Marx- 
ist underpinnings. Domhoff provides an incisive 
critique (substantive and methodological) of 
Robert Dahl’s Who Governs?, contributes im- 
portantly to the sociology of research, and 
offers a new slant on national/local political 
linkages. On top of this, the book is clearly and 
engagingly written. 

In this book dedicated to Floyd Hunter, 
Domhoff makes a strong case for the view that 
the New Haven power structure is centered in 
the banks, the Chamber of Commerce, and Yale 
University. Fishing the same waters as Dahl, 
Polsby, and Wolfinger (indeed, drawing on 
research records that they made fully available), 
Domhoff casts a wider net and comes up witha 
much different catch. He finds, among other 
things, that a business-backed redevelopment 
agenda was already set when Richard Lee 
assumed office and that the executive-centered 
coalition was only a small segment of a much 
larger body of policy activity. He even argues 
that the tempo of urban renewal in New Haven 
was more a product of external forces than of 
mayoral skills. 

Domhoff thus joins’other recent writers in 
consigning elected officials to a minor role in 
policy formation. He depicts them as secondary 
figures, mainly doing the promotional work of 
popularizing the legitimizing proposals they did 
not initiate and over which they ultimately 
have little say. While Domhoff’s view can be 
disputed, his evidence is formidable. All in all, 
his critique of the pluralist interpretation of 
New Haven is convincingly argued. However, as 
Domhoff shifts from critique to theoretical 
restatement, he is less persuasive. He plunges 
the reader into an icy bath of Marxism. The 
experience is stimulating but not addicting. 

Domhoff shows that the business elite are 
well organized at the national and local level 
od that they actively exert influence in many 
ways, direct and indirect. Specifically he de- 
scribes business involvement in post-World War 
II redevelopment policy and analyzes intercon- 
nections between business influence and “good 
government” reform. His general argument is 
that the governmental system is an instrument 
of the upper class, which (1) controls wealth 

nd the corporate economy and (2) through 
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this control dominates the media of commun: 
cation and education and (3) also oversees : 
crucially important network of policy-plannin: 
organizations. Proposals not in the interest o` 
the upper class thus have little opportunity tc 
get on the decision makers’ agenda. Domhof 
maintains that the power structure in cities lik. 
New Haven “is part of the national ruling class’ 
(p. 174). 

Two difficulties plague Domhoff’s argument. 
First he equates ruling class with upper class 
and he maintains that “staying ‘upper’ is wha. 
‘ruling’ is all about” (p. 13). But he isn’t mucl: 
more specific than that about what constitute: 
the interest of the ruling class. Since almos: 
anything short of radical redistribution can be 
construed as keeping the upper class “upper,” 
Domhoff’s treatment of the interest of the 
tuling class is too inclusive to be helpful ir 
analyzing political conflict and identifying class 
exploitation. 

The second difficulty involves Domhoffs 
conception of systemic power and his failure tc 
analyze in depth the relationship between the 
state and the corporate economy. While it is 
hard to disagree with his conclusion that 
national and local governments alike are pro- 
moters and protectors of major economic in- 
terests, his explanation of why this is the case is 
unconvincing. 

Domhoff divides power into three levels: 
systemic, structural and situational. Instead of 
giving a full exposition of what each is and how 
it is involved in the general exercise of power, 
Domhoff provides three operationalizations. 
Who benefits is offered as an appropriate 
indicator of systemic power; who controls 
important institutional positions is an indicator 
of structural power; and who wins in decisional 
contests is an indicator of situational power. 
Other than a parenthetical notation that these 
three dimensions represent class, institutional, 
and decisional levels of power, Domhoff does 
not offer much conceptual clarification. His 
thoughts about how power is exercised can be 
inferred, however. The three aspects of power 
are like three levels of decision making: sys- 
temic power controls the broad agenda of 
policy making; structural power generates con- 
crete policy proposals; and situational power 
resolves the details of specific policies. 

The policy-planning network is thus central 
in Domhoff’s view of how systemic power 
impinges on decision making. He is much 
entranced with the power of ideas, and puts 
forth the notion that there is a dominant 
ideology within which policy initiatives emerge 
and specific issues are resolved. His view of 
systemic power is thus one in which the upper 
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class directly or indirectly controls key posi- 
tions of authority, and uses these positions to 
maintain the dominant ideology and supply 
public officials with policy proposals. While 
Domhoff also calls attention to such factors as 
campaign contributions, he discusses wealth 
primarily as a means through which socializing 
and idea-generating instrumentalities are con- 
trolled. T 

Unfortunately Domhoff’s fascination with 
ideology distracts him from other loci of 
business power: for a Marxist he pays relatively 
little attention to the underlying material situa- 
tion (a stratified society in which wealth, 
including local government revenue, often 
comes through business activity). Since the 
main policy he examines is urban renewal, this 
is a particularly unfortunate neglect. Redevel- 
opment is an area where the material interests 
of business and local officials converge even 
more than their ideas do—a towering fact of 
political life that should not be minimized. 
Possibly Mayor Lee’s leadership in New Haven 
was skewed toward economic development, not 
because he was tied in with a muling-class 
network, but because the city was materially 
dependent on major economic enterprises. 

In his discussion of policy-planning organi- 
zations and local government structure, Dom- 
hoff covers a substantially different circum- 
‘stance. He takes cognizance of the failure of 
many cities to adopt business-backed ‘“‘good 
government” reforms, but he does so without 
drawing any conclusions. Government structure 
is an area where business and political interests 
‘diverge. It is also an area where ideological 
“dominance” did not produce compliance with 
a policy position behind which the business 
community placed a lot of support. Yet Dom- 
hoff steers away from any “‘therefore’s.’’ He 
simply does not subject ideology as a power 
factor to close scrutiny. 

Ultimately, Domhoffs argument becomes 
that the upper-class auspices under which poli- 
cy proposals emerge determine their later char- 
acter. Possibly this is the case, but the reader is 
left with the unsatisfying feeling that Domhoff 
has not dug deep enough to explain the 
systemic interdependence between state and 
economy—that, in fact, he never gets farther 
than the institutional level of power. Argu- 
ments about ideological hegemony do not 
penetrate the understructure of political in- 
equality. Maybe various social strata operate 
from such unequal footings that even in an 
, ideologically diffuse setting without a pre- 
determined agenda, policy would still take on a 
class character. It is unfortunate, then, that 
Domhoff did not pursue explanations of sys- 
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temic power other than ideological dominance. 
Still, his empirical research is richer than the 
theoretical position he develops. Though some 
will find Domhoff’s version of Marxism unap- 
pealing, he confronts us all with the need to 
understand dimensions of power beyond the 
personal and situational. Whatever quarrels one 
may pick with him over particular points, 
Domhoff has provided a much-needed reex- 
amination of community power. 


CLARENCE N. STONE 
University of Maryland 


Conflict and Crisis: The Presidency of Harry S. 
Truman, 1945—1948. By Robert J. Dono- 
van. (New York: W. W. Norton, 1977. Pp. 
xvii + 473. $12.95.) 


Of the ten main biographies of Harry S. 
Truman published to date, this is by far the 
best. McNaughton’s and Hehmeyer’s Harry Tru- 
man—President (1948) and Daniels’ The Man of 
Independence (1950) were published while 
Truman was still in the White House, and their 
authors did not have access to many essential 
materials. Truman’s own memoirs are still basic 
and anticipated many things that later appeared 
in the Foreign Relations volumes, but a frank 
autobiography is a rarity indeed and Truman 
naturally defended his record. Steinberg’s The 
Man from Missouri (1962) suffers from a lack 
of documentation. A vast amount of material 
on Truman has become available in the last 15 
years in the form of archives, memoirs, oral 
histories, and scholarly research. Phillips in his 
Truman Presidency (1966) used some of this 
but scorned the Truman Library holdings and 
his account of Truman’s pre-presidential years 
is sketchy and inaccurate. Cochran’s Truman 
and Crisis Presidency (1973) is the first revi- 
sionist biography. Margaret Truman’s Harry S. 
Truman (1972) is what one would expect from 
an adoring daughter; it contains many errors 
and one wonders if she read the proofs. Miller’s 
Plain Speaking (1973) is not real oral history 
but mostly fiction. Hamby’s Beyond the New 
Deal (1973) is excellent, but it emphasizes 
liberalism and does not cover foreign policy. 

Donovan’s book has none of the drawbacks 
of the earlier biographies. It uses effectively the 
most recent available materials. It is judicious 
and fair-minded and is written in a lively style 
that brings out the drama of the years 
1945—1948. As a White House correspondent 
during these years, Donovan was in a position 
to observe the reaction of Truman and his close 
associates to the crises as they occurred. He 
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covers the literature thoroughly, he has foot- 
noted his references carefully, and the index is 
well prepared. Donovan was ably assisted by 
Lawrence A. Yates in mining the holdings of 
the Truman Library. Thus he brings new 
material to the story of how Truman met the 
provocative Soviet postwar foreign policy, the 
conflicting demands of labor, business and the 
consumer during the troublesome years of 
demobilization and reconversion, the foreign 
needs for financial and technical assistance, the 
domestic dangers of inflation, and the attacks 
on the gains secured for the underprivileged 
under the New Deal and the Fair Deal. He is 
frank in depicting Truman’s mistakes but he is 
not a revisionist. 

Donovan’s book is a corrective for the 
idolatry of the Truman revival of recent years 
as seen in Gallu’s “Give ‘Em Hell Harry’’— 
Reminiscences (1975) and the downgrading 
Truman received during his presidency for his 
plebian manner, rough language, homey style 
and failure to be like his illustrious predecessor. 
How Donovan achieves this balance is shown by 
the following passage: “Suddenly handed the 
helm at a turning point in history, the former 
senator and small-town politician had been 
forced upon the journey unprepared, without 
being enabled by some miracle to shed a certain 
personal narrowness, ineptness, ignorance, im- 
petuosity, and crudeness. Along the way, how- 
ever, he was able to draw upon the resources of 
his own spirit, his own courage, humor, hope, 
good instincts, capacity to learn, willingness to 
face large challenges, and faith in the people 
and the American system of government. While 
he entrusted to other men like Marshall, Ache- 
son, Byrnes, Forrestal, Clay, and MacArthur 
wide discretion in their fields and thus gave 
them a deep influence on the policies of his 
administration, Truman was always the presi- 
dent” (p. 436). Donovan points out Truman’s 
ineptitude in his treatment of labor leaders, in 
the way he fired Ickes and Wallace, in shooting 
from the hip at press conferences, and in his 
handling of American-Soviet relations. On the 
other hand, he comments on Truman’s preser- 
vation of New Deal gains, his innovative civil 
rights program, the Marshall Plan, the Berlin 
airlift, the struggle with the State Department 
over Israel, and the assumption of leadership in 
international affairs. 

In his discussion of the CIA, Donovan relies 
heavily upon the findings of the Church com- 
mittee which made its final report in 1976. 
Truman can hardly be blamed for things that 
happened long after he left the White House; 
the mistakes of Dulles, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Rusk, Johnson, and Nixon should not be laid at 
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Truman’s door. Newspaper writers show a lach 
of understanding of intelligence operations. 

The 1948 election victory is labeled as 
“incredible.” A closer look at political trends 
and at the mistakes of the pollsters would show 
that the result should not have been so une. 
pected. The press and the public were misled Ly 
inaccurate polling. 

Donovan’s book is a first-class piece of work 
and we should all look forward to his secoic 
volume on Truman as president in his ovr 


right. 
HAROLD F. GOSNELL 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Felony Justice: An Organizational Analysis «ef 
Criminal Courts. By James Eisenstein anc 
Herbert Jacob. (Boston: Little, Brow:.. 
1977. Pp. viii + 322. $11.95, cloth; $5.93, 
paper.) 

Once in a while a political science boc 
appears which breaks sharply with established 
tradition, attacks conventional wisdom ard 
displays courage and skill in the process. Such a 
book is Felony Justice. Public law, a staid field 
of study, can well afford the jolt provided by 


Eisenstein and Jacob, although many readers 
need to be warned not to discard old illusiors 
for new half-truths. This is a very importart 
book, but its implications are disturbing an1 
possibly misleading. 

The United States Justice Department est - 
mates that about 90 percent of dispositions cf 
criminal offenses charged are accounted for b’ 
plea bargaining. The authors of this boc: 
contend that “plea bargaining is not universali 
prevalent.” In 1972 Jacob wrote that “th: 
administration of justice in America is pock- 
marked by systematic discrimination agains. 
blacks, the poor, women, juveniles, and cor- 
sumers.” In this book he asserts, with his 
co-author, that in many ways “blacks are no. 
treated worse than whites.” In 1973 Jaco’: 
found that the fragmentation of functions ane 
powers in the justice system was typical of th: 
urban scene, and he described the system 23 
“uncoordinated.” In this book, a study of three 
criminal justice systems in Baltimore, Chicagc. 
and Detroit during 1972—1973, the authors 
contend that judges, prosecutors and defensi 
lawyers form “‘courtroom workgroups” which 
share common goals and seek to maintain group 
cohesion. Jacob seems to have changed his 
mind. Eisenstein also seems to have changed hi: 
mind on many of these issues, although not as 
much, judging by his earlier writings. 
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Jacob and Eisenstein directly challenge the 
conclusions of earlier scholars such as Blum- 
berg, Packer, and Skolnick. The prevailing view 
of critics of the criminal justice system is that 
the due process model has been largely aban- 
doned in the interest of efficient bureaucratic 
processing of suspects who are, to an extent, 
presumed guilty. The criminal justice system 
has been compared to a “confidence game” in 
which defendants are duped by the officials, 
including their own attorneys. This non-adver- 
sarial system is contrasted with the vigorous 
combat of civil trials. Most of these assump- 
tions are rejected or questioned by Jacob and 
Eisenstein, who marshal formidable evidence in 
greater depth and detail than is usually found 
elsewhere in the very voluminous literature of 
the subject. 

The book is essentially a methodological 
tour de force which will convince those who 
accept the method and the analytical tech- 
niques, and leave others unconvinced or an- 
noyed. The courtroom work group concept is 
imposed upon the data because it permits 
generalization and hypotheses about the inter- 
action of judges, prosecutors, and defendants. 
Extensive multivariate analysis is employed 
with an interesting array of statistical analyses, 
some of which does undermine traditional 
views about defendant characteristics as a deter- 
minant of the speed of dispositions. 

The data base is fairly sound. The authors 
have traced the fate of 4500 defendants in 
three cities, a good-sized sample, yet the re- 
cord-keeping in each city was very spotty. Also, 
measurement problems were encountered. Per- 
sonal judgments about the quality of the 
evidence and about characteristics of the ac- 
tions were made and included in the calcula- 
tions. The authors omit, because of their 
definitions, the decision to arrest from the 
scope of their inquiry. They essentially exclude 
probation officers from their analysis, and they 
severely constrict reality by concentrating their 
attention upon the lawyer/actors who consti- 
tute the work groups. ° 

The organizational analysis adopted by the 
authors supplies a surprising defense for the 
status quo in the criminal justice system. 
Because of the thin empirical base of most 
previous studies and the absence of an organiza- 
tional framework, so-called issues of due pro- 
cess and fairness are regarded here as basically 
misinformed. Criminal justice reform is often 
misguided and emotional. If the authors are 
right, then plea bargaining isn’t a bad practice. 
Defendants are generally treated fairly, regard- 
less of income or race. Innocent people are not 
often railroaded to jail. Courts don’t generally 
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use plea bargaining to reduce heavy case loads. 
The authors may well be wrong, but it is up to 
each reader to appraise their evidence and their 
methods which may have distorted reality. Or 
perhaps Baltimore, Chicago, and Detroit are not 
a sufficient slice of reality. 

The study rests on certain controversial 
assumptions. The criminal justice system op- 
erates “well?” when there is a high level of 
interaction among the members of the work 
groups, according to the authors. Yet they find 
a vigorous, effective public defender in Detroit 
whose office really does help defendants and is 
isolated from other parts of the work group. 
Defendant-oriented lawyers may subvert the 
cooperative model of the study but they 
support the ideals of the adversarial system. In 
sum, the work-group model, while much more 
sophisticated than the bureaucratic model of 
previous writers, is still essentially statist and 
anti-individual. Besides that, the use of a work 
group model neglects the very real role played 
by police and prosecutors in changing and 
amplifying criminal legislation. In the long run 
repressive policies begin in the legislature, as do 
permissive policies. Reforms in sentencing and 
the movement towards decriminalization may 
have more to do with the shape of American 
criminal justice than cooperation in the court- 
room. Lastly, due process and the adversarial 
process deserve more serious consideration be- 
fore being discredited as antique notions. Due 
process isn’t even in the index. 


JAY A. SIGLER 
Rutgers University 


Land Use Control: Evaluating Economic and 
Political Effects. By David E. Ervin, James 
B. Fitch, R. Kenneth Godwin, W. Bruce 
Shepard, and Herbert H. Stoevener. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Co., J.B. 
Lippincott, 1977. Pp. xvii + 184. $17.50.) 


This effort by a group of political scientists 
and economists presents a framework for ana- 
lyzing local land use control measures and 
applies the framework to three measures—zon- 
ing, zoning with eminent domain (ZED), and 
transferable development rights (TDR). Al- 
though no new empirical research is presented, 
the synthesis of existing materials and the 
approach to evaluation should prove valuable to 
local planners and to policy analysts. 

The authors examine each of the three 
mechanisms from the standpoint of five cri- 
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teria, the first three of which relate to eco- 
nomic efficiency: (1) reduction of negative 
external effects, (2) the provision of public 
goods, e.g., open space, (3) reduction of the 
costs of providing public services such as roads 
and schools, (4) distributional effects, and (5) 
political feasibility. They first review a number 
of the limitations of zoning, including the 
inequities imposed on landowners whose prop- 
erty is designated for open space, its limited 
ability to reduce negative externalities, and the 
frequent erosion of land use plans through 
variances and conditional use permits. In order 
to deal with such problems efficiently and 
equitably, a number of methods have been 
suggested in recent years~including zoning by 
eminent domain and transferable development 
rights—whereby those whose land is deprived of 
its development potential would be compen- 
sated by those who benefit from such policies. 
The authors argue persuasively, however, that 
each of these new mechanisms has considerable 
problems of its own. 

The substantive analysis is, however, probab- 
ly less important than the study’s evaluative 
framework. The framework emphasizes system- 
wide efficiency but is broadened to include 
distributive impacts and political feasibility. 
Still, the economists’ emphasis on efficiency 
tends to dominate the analysis (especially of 
zoning) and leads to some dubious assertions 
concerning actual behavior. For example, the 
chapter on efficiency criteria sometimes argues 
that considerations of efficiency are paramount 
to local decision makers—an argument at direct 
odds with the chapter on political feasibility, 
which contends—correctly, we think—that local 
officials are primarily concerned with the distri- 
butive impacts on important constituent groups. 
Likewise, the discussion of zoning contends 
that its principal rationale has been the reduc- 
tion of externalities, with the protection of the 
socioeconomic homogeneity of the neighbor- 
hood and property values a secondary con- 
sideration. We suggest that the order be re- 
versed. In addition to these highly questionable 
statements about behavior, the implication that 
efficiency benefits and costs can be adequately 
measured—a requirement, if efficiency is the 
decision criterion—is open to question. 

The equity section focuses primarily on 
methodological and data problems of estimat- 
ing the impacts of changing land and housing 
prices on different income and age groups and 
different categories of landowners and renters. 
Although other dimensions of equity and other 
groups could have been considered, those cov- 
ered are clearly the most important to the 
political process. 
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The final component of the framework deals 
with political feasibility and proposes an ap- 
proach similar to those suggested by Graham 
Allison and Harold Luft. First, Ervin et al. 
estimate the incidence of benefits and costs of a 
specific proposal on various groups and then 
they predict the likely response of each group 
in trying to influence the decision process. The 
discussion of political participation is particu- 
larly outstanding, both in terms of the explicit- 
ness and sophistication of the general model 
and the application to various groups of actors 
for each of the three land use control mechan- 
isms. Estimating the distributional impacts and 
participation levels is, however, a rather prob- 
lematic task, and the authors correctiy empha- 
size the negative effect of such uncertainty on 
the adoption of innovative programs such as 


zoning by eminent domain and transferable 


development rights. Nevertheless, it would have 
been instructive if the authors had tested their 
political feasibility framework by analyzing 
why approaches such as ZED and TDR have 
been proposed several times but enacted very 
seldom, or had predicted the situations in 
which such innovations are most likely to be 
enacted and/or implemented. 

These criticisms of the general framework 
are not meant to detract from the book’s 
excellent analysis of the three land use control 
measures. The discussions of transferable devel- 
opment rights and zoning by eminent domain 
are especially good and quite readable, in part 
because considerations of distributive impacts 
and political feasibility are given equal treat- 
ment with efficiency effects. In balance, then, 
the book makes a significant contribution to 
the analysis of land use control policy. 


PAUL SABATIER 
S. I. SCHWARTZ 
University of California, Davis 


Taxation and Political Change in the Young 
Nation, 1781—1833. By Dall W. Forsythe. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1977. Pp. 167. $15.00.) 


For many years, political change and devel- 
opment have been the major foci of the study 
of both European and non-Western polities. 
Political development in the United States, by 
contrast, has received relatively little scholarly 
attention. Only a small number of modern 
studies even touch upon historical changes in 
the shape of American political institutions and 
patterns of public policy. It has often been 
noted that in its early stages the study of 
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American political behavior seemed to assume a 
timeless and changeless political process. 
Easton, for example, suggested that while there 
existed “always some change,” change was not 
generically different from continuity. The dif- 
ference between the two was primarily a matter 
of the rate of change. This argument, of course, 
obscured the distinction between change in the 
sense of trend and change in the sense of 
discontinuity. Moreover, what Forsythe terms 
an overextension and oversimplification of the 
arguments put forward by Hartz in his influen- 
tial Liberal Tradition in America, appeared to 
support the proposition that America was a 
completely unique case. Overextension of the 
Hartz thesis suggested that political develop- 
ment had never taken place in the United 
States. 

To an older generation of scholars, trained in 
law and public administration, American poli- 
tics was not “all of a piece.” The scholarly 
works of Edward Corwin and Leonard White, 
among others, point to periods of constitu- 
tional or, as Forsythe would have it, “regime 
change,” during which public policy, political 
institutions and the political process itself were 
substantially altered. Corwin’s examination of 
judicial doctrines affecting property rights, for 
example, indicates the occurrence of major 
turning points, with profound political and 
economic implications, in the history of the 
relationship between private rights and public 
authority. During the early years of the be- 
havioral revolution in the study of American 
politics, studies like Corwin’s were often con- 
ceived to be examples of sterile legalism, and 
did little to disturb the prevailing view of the 
seamlessness of the American political process. 

V. O. Key’s “Theory of Critical Elections,” 
which identified periodic alterations in the 
structure of mass political cleavage in the 
United States, was among the first empirical 
studies to demonstrate the existence of impor- 
tant discontinuities in American political his- 
tory. Burnham and others, inspired by Key, 
have since attempted to assess some of the 
institutional implications and correlates of 
these discontinuities in mass political behavior. 
Yet, with the exception of these and a small 
number of other important studies—Polsby’s 
provocative work on the House of Representa- 
tives is one example—the study of institutional 
development in the United States has continued 
to be neglected. 

In Taxation and Political Change, Forsythe 
attempts to probe some of the most critical 
questions of American political development. 
Forsythe argues that in the United States, as 
elsewhere, the essential precondition for institu- 
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tional development was the creation and expan- 
sion of the national government’s capacity to 
extract revenues from its citizenry. By examin- 
ing the formulation and implementation of tax 
policies during the early years of the American 
republic, Forsythe traces a crucial element of 
the history of state-building in America. He 
focuses first on Hamilton’s fiscal system, which 
had as an explicit goal development of the 
central state apparatus, and then proceeds to 
discuss the early history of American internal 
taxes and tariff policies. Though students of 
American history are familiar with all these 
measures, when conceived as case instances of 
state-building, they take on new importance. In 
particular, the sometimes puzzling history of 
conflict over taxes and tariffs becomes con- 
siderably more meaningful when seen as some- 
times involving the fundamental issue of the 
central state’s boundaries—the potential scope 
of the state’s authority in American society. 

Forsythe does not devote sufficient atten- 
tion to the antecedent and boundary conditions 
for state-building in the United States. What 
factors and circumstances, for example, seem to 
induce and to inhibit expansion of the govern- 
ment’s capacity to tax? He, nevertheless, helps 
to outline a number of important ways of 
examining American institutional development 
and relating it to changes in mass political 
behavior and public policy. 

All in all, Taxation and Political Change 
represents a useful step towards understanding 
political development in the United States, and 
a step away from a conception of America asa 
unique unchanging polity. 


BENJAMIN GINSBERG 
Cornell University l 


Constitutional Counterrevolution? The Warren 
Court and the Burger Court: Judicial Policy 
Making in Modern America. By Richard Y. 
Funston. (New York: Schenckman Publish- 
ing Company, Halsted Press, John Wiley, 
1977. Pp. xiii + 399. $17.50.) 


In this substantial analysis and comparison 
of the Warren and Burger Courts, Funston 
concentrates on the three areas that Chief 
Justice Warren himself selected as the most 
important aspects of the Court’s work during 
his tenure—race relations, legislative apportion- 
ment, and criminal defendants’ rights. There are 
long chapters on each of these themes, plus 
shorter chapters on obscenity (“Nine Old Men 
and a Few Dirty Books”), religion (“Much Ado 
About Nothing”), and the retroactivity prob- 
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lem (“Of Chimeras and Court and Consterna- 
tions”). Concluding chapters appraise separate- 
ly the Warren and Burger Courts. 

Funston’s answer to the question posed in 
his title is that a constitutional counterrevolu- 
tion has not occurred. The change from Warren 
to Burger has not been “as great as was 
anticipated; except in the area of the criminal 
law and the censorship of obscenity, the work 
of the Warren Court remains intact; and even in 
those areas the Burger Court’s approach has 
been one of qualification rather than of out- 
right reversal’ (p. 372). In spite of false 
impressions created largely by the media, the 
differences between the two courts “have been 
more matters of rhetoric than of reality, of 
degree rather than of substance” (p. 351). This 
is, in part, because the Burger Court’s judicial 
conservatism—adherence to stare decisis—has 
been more powerful than its political conser- 
vatism. There has been “a restrained, though 
unenthusiastic, continuity with Warren Court 
precedent” (p. 350). And partly it is because 
only Rehnquist and Burger have an “uncompro- 
mising philosophic hostility’? toward the posi- 
tions of the Warren Court. 

In spite of the continuity, Funston does find 
some new elements in Burger Court decision 
making. One is the enhanced value given to 
privacy, an idea whose time has come. Another 
is the greater deference accorded legislative 
judgments, along with a willingness to shift the 
burden of decision down to the local level, 
which contrasts with the Warren Court’s “na- 
tionalization” of American politics and prob- 
lem solving. In fact, Funston concludes that 
“the most pronounced characteristic of Burger 
Court decision-making has come to be defer- 
ence to the judgment of other governmental 
entities” (p. 372). The author also notes the 
Burger Court’s campaign to limit access to the 
federal courts, including resurrection of the 
abstention doctrine, limitation of federal 
habeas corpus relief and the overbreadth doc- 
trine, and increased concern about standing. 

Funston does not have much rapport with 
judicial behavioralism, but of necessity he takes 
some account of judicial blocs. Particularly 
during the earlier years of the Burger Court, 
Stewart and White were the swing justices. Of 
the two, Funston regards Stewart, with his ad 
hoc “I know it when I see it” approach, as the 
more influential, and he is not happy about 
this; “a Court which mirrors [Stewart’s] ap- 
proach has been a Court adrift” (p. 359). 

A familiar complaint of the purists was that 
the Warren Court’s “craftsmanship” was poor. 
Funston does not find that the Burger Court 
has done much better in providing reasoned and 
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reasonable explanations for its policy choices. 
Its decisions are not uniformly mediocre, but 
they are uneven. An apologia is offered; the 
Burger Court has permitted itself to be trapped 
by working with Warren Court precedents that 
were philosophically fragile, thus introducing 
into its own opinions the intellectual confusion 
of the Warren Court. 

Funston considers that Burger has on occa- 
sion suggested a “Madisonian mentality,” but 
again, “when the limits of the judicial process 
have felt too confining, the Chief Justice has 
manifested a penchant for statute drafting, 
advising the nation’s legislators on how to 
control pornography and secure the overthrow 
of the exclusionary rule” (p. 357). He regards 
Burger as closer to Warren’s jurisprudence and 
talents than to those of Frankfurter or Jackson, 
and this is not meant as praise, 

Funston suffers a scholarly compulsion to 
leave no stone unturned or case uncited, and 
the hypothetical lay reader, for whom the 
author suggests the book was written, may bog 
down in the 80 pages and 250 footnotes of the 
criminal rights chapter. But the author does 
succeed in his goal of making Supreme Court 
decisions interesting and understandable. The 
accounts of cases are lively, often with extra- 
case incidents and consequences. Funston does 
not hesitate to pass judgments, mostly critical. 
His orientation is anti-activist, pro-“‘passive vir- 
tues,” redolent of Bickel, Kurland, and McClos- 
key. He thinks it would be poetic justice if the 
Burger Court should reverse the Warren Court’s 
policies by using Warren Court methods. “War- 
ren Court precedent, after all, is far from firmly 
entrenched and would seem to be ripe for 
eradication and removal by a Court willing to 
copy the Warren Court’s own blithe regard for 
stare decisis” (p. 364). 


C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


A Portrait of Marginality: The Political Be- 
havior of the American Woman. Edited by 
Marianne Githens and Jewel L. Prestage. 
(New York: Longman, Inc., 1977. Pp. xvii + 
428. $6.95, paper.) 


This collection of essays edited by Githens 
and Prestage on female political behavior in 
America is a welcome addition to the sparse 
literature in the field. The articles are organized 
into sections which explore socialization, re- 
cruitment, participation and performance. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the role of black 
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women. Of the 22 articles included, half were 
originally given as papers at national and 
regional meetings, 7 have appeared in journals 
or books, and only 4 were apparently written 
especially for this volume. Thus the reader must 
rely on the introductory sections and the 
conclusion, which are succinct and well written, 
to provide the unifying theme: the concept of 
marginality. A major weakness of the book is 
that the articles rarely focus directly on this 
issue, much less in the analytical terms intro- 
duced by the editors, so what might become a 
useful theoretical model is never fully devel- 
oped. 

For Githens and Prestage, both role conflict 
theory, which explains the low level of female 
participation as elites to be the result of 
“tensions between ascribed and achieved sta- 
tus,’ and the Marxist view that underrepresen- 
tation is a result of capitalism, are inadequate 
because they are static. They ignore the “‘dyna- 
mic of interaction” between men and women. 
They use Ralph Turner’s definition of mar- 
ginality (in The Social Context of Ambition) as 
the condition of existing “on the borders of 
two groups” that place “contradictory de- 
mands” on the individual, as seen in the 
experience of the Jew seeking to become 
assimilated into the Gentile world (pp. 5—7). 
Paradoxically, marginality produces both inno- 
vativeness and anomie and is often ac- 
companied by hypersensitivity, irritability and 
lack of ease in personal relationships. In apply- 
ing this model to women politicians, Githens 
and Prestage argue that: 


women who seek to enter the male-dominated 
political elite reject ... at least some of the 
values and norms of most women. Like the 
Jew, the political woman no longer feels com- 
fortable with non-political women; she has 
problems engaging in informal conversation and 
in acknowledging other women’s evaluations as 
criteria for her own self esteem. On the other 
hand, the politician group, where she wishes to 
establish contact, displays reticence in accept- 
ing her (p. 7). 


Women lack a supportive reference group and 
do not have appropriate opportunities to learn 
the norms and values of male politicians 
through anticipatory socialization. 

In addition to the difficulty of making the 
case that women politicians are hypersensitive 
or irritable, it is ironic that one of the major 
conclusions that emerges from the book is that 
male/female differences in political participa- 
tion and performance are not nearly as im- 
portant as we have come to believe. Stucker 
finds that the gap between male and female 
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voting participation “has virtually disappeared” 
(p. 278), and Lansing notes that this is also true 
for blacks (p. 392). Orum, Cohen, Grasmuck 
and Orum find no significant sex differences in 
political cognition and expression among Il- 
linois school children (p. 29), and Gehlen 
concludes that, from her study of the character- 
istics of men and women in Congress, it would 
make “very little” difference if more women 
were elected (p. 317). 

Where there are differences, and the severe 
under-representation of women keeps us look- 
ing for that obvious “objective” explanation to 
emerge from the data, the contributors offer 
evidence of role conflict but few symptoms of 
marginality. Constantini and Craik find that the 
woman politician, “like the wife, tends to 
specialize in expressive functions” and “is 
relegated to, or relegates herself to, a supportive 
role of more or less selfless service to her family 
or party” (p. 239), and many articles note the 
incompatibility between child rearing and of- 
fice holding. : 

Like role conflict, the theory of marginality 
blames problems of adjustment and ambition 
on the ambivalence of the female aspirant. Yet 
it can be argued that women politicians respond 
in ways that do not fully fit the male norm not 
out of ambivalence but out of fear. A study of 
1972 convention delegates by Lynn and Flora 
hypothesizes that female office holding is ‘“‘de- 
viant,” and that “systemic punishment that 
results from deviant behavior leads to a prefer- 
ence more compatible with role expectations” 
(p. 139). Lee found that three-fourths of her 
sample of local women politicians felt that “not 
being accepted by men’’ was a major problem; 
69 percent of the male politicians they were 
working with agreed that “most men would 
prefer women to participate in politics in ways 
other than running for office” (p. 132). Iglitzin 
shows how the welfare system regulates the 
role, sexuality, labor force participation and 
self-image of its female clients to conform to 
traditional mores and to facilitate exploitation. 

It would seem that a theory purporting to 
reflect the “dynamic of interaction” would 
have to look at interactions, e.g., male re- 
sponses to female ambition, and, to be 
thorough, should examine males as well for 
symptoms of ambivalence and hypersensitivity. 
Marginality reflects only one side of the equa- 
tion, the other side of which is male response to 
real or threatened loss of power. However, 
focusing on theoretical issues I have slighted 
this book’s important substantive contribu- 
tions. The fact that marginality is not yet 
compelling as a theory of female under-repre- 
sentation does not diminish the importance, 
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timeliness and usefulness of this essential an- 
thology. 


JANE S. JAQUETTE 
Occidental College 


Evolution of the Modern Presidency: A Biblio- 
graphical Survey. By Fred I. Greenstein, 
Larry Berman and Alvin S. Felzenberg, with 
Doris Lidtke. (Washington, D.C.: American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search, 1977. Pp. xv + 2504. $4.75, paper.) 


Studying the Presidency: Results, Needs, and 
Resources. By Hugh Heclo. (Naugatuck, 
Conn.: Ford Foundation, 1977. Pp. 53. 
$2.95, paper.) 


Here are two boons for teachers and gradu- 
ate students of public administration and more 
particularly for students of the presidency. 
Hugh Heclo, whose recent Brookings book, A 
Government of Strangers: Executive Politics in 
Washington, might serve as a text on the 
subject, has distilled some advice for the Ford 
Foundation on financial support for research in 
that field. The Foundation; not waiting for a 
Freedom of Information Act, has published 
Heclo’s advice. This shows that we can count 
on market incentives and the Government 
Printing Office to continue to supply a great 
mass of materials on many aspects of the 
presidency and its incumbents without Founda- 
tion support, but serious deficiencies neverthe- 
less persist. As Heclo says in Studying the 
Presidency: “What is most needed in current 
Presidential research is not history for its own 
sake but studies that contribute to our under- 
standing of how central government performs 
and how it might perform better” (p. 38). More 
specifically, “It should: (1) concentrate on 
processes and behavior in the White House and 
the Executive Office of the President; (2) 
describe, explain, and evaluate experiences in 
more than one administration; (3) make use of 
primary materials and documentation to be 
found in Presidential libraries and elsewhere; 
(4) concentrate on recurring problems that are 
likely to be relevant for future administrations” 
(p. 52). He notes two material obstacles in 
addition to problems of declassification: that 
the Presidential libraries are geographically dis- 
persed, inconveniently for his third and fourth 
criteria; and that the kernels of significant, 
perhaps indispensable evidence they contain are 
buried in a suffocating mass of irrelevant and 
routine materials, 

Heclo’s homilies apart, this pamphlet-sized 
essay should be welcome for its orderly topical 
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review and judicious selection and appraisal of a 
limited number of references under five general 
headings: the man, public politics, Washington 
politics, executive politics, and didactic reviews. 
These bring him to focus on the problem-solv- 
ing institutions and processes in the Executive 
Office of the President as the principal target 
for needed research. Heclo has apparently 
canvassed the array of unpublished disserta- 
tions, completed and in progress, and his 
selections include some of these. 

Brookings’ emerging rival, the American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
has published a far more compendious bibli- 
ography in the same general field, a by-product 
and logistic support of the substantive work of 
Fred Greenstein and some of his associates at 
Princeton, now put at the disposal of other 
toilers in the vineyard. (It began as a compila- 
tion by Joan Jurale, reference librarian at 
Wesleyan University, Greenstein’s previous 
base.) Its 2504 entries are arranged according to 
a much more detailed outline of the subject, 
partly on encyclopedic and partly on chrono- 
logical principles. Of its 21 chapters, seven are 
devoted successively to the presidencies from 
Franklin Roosevelt’s through Gerald Ford’s. 
Chapters 16 and 17 embrace the subjects of 
Heclo’s concerns. Greenstein’s preface includes 
a short exposition of some distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the institution that justify his 
limiting his scope by the term “modern.” 

The collection sticks to published materials. 
Chapter 2, prepared by James Fetzer and 
making up about five percent of the total, 
consists of selected government documents, 
arranged on the same plan as the rest of the 
book. Periodical articles are listed as well as 
books. Some but by no means all of the entries 
are briefly annotated. 

As Greenstein notes (p. xiii), “there is an 
inevitable arbitrariness in making the selec- 
tions.” For instance, I missed Bryce Harlow’s 
first-hand account of the establishment and 
operation of the congressional liaison office in 
the White House, buried obscurely in the 
Center House Bulletin (Winter 1974) and the 
Budget Bureau’s anonymous United States at 
War (1947), recounting the organizational im- 
provisations, many of them formally parts of 
the Executive Office of the President, or the 
Office of Emergency Management therein, de- 
vised to cope with new and urgent functions 
during World War I. 

Heclo furnishes an admirable reading list 
suitable for a course or for preparation for a 
general examination, along with his pointers 
toward further fruitful research. Greenstein’s 
bibliography would swamp a reader; its utility 
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is for the researcher with a topic already in 
mind. On the heels of these two a third list of 
some 250 items has just appeared: “Presidential 
Interactions: An Annotated Bibliography,” by 
Steven A. Shull, in Presidential Studies Quarter- 
ly (Winter 1978). 


HARVEY C. MANSFIELD, SR. 
Columbia University 


The American Presidency: The Dilemmas of 
Shared Power and Divided Government. By 
Ernest S. Griffith. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1976. Pp. x + 241. $13.50, 
cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


At the risk of beginning on what sounds like 
a negative note, this is the “umpteenth’ book 
published with the title “The American Presi- 
dency,” and does not carry us much beyond its 
predecessors. To be fair, the author had the 
difficult assignment of distilling a volume out 
of the record of a conference on the institu- 
tional presidency sponsored by the National 
Academy of Public Administration in 1974. 
The book inevitably bears the mark of its origin 
in what was no doubt an often stimulating, 
insightful, but nonetheless discursive kind of 
enterprise. Conferences of this sort may draw 
on scholarship and research, they may stimulate 
further work in the future, but they themselves 
rarely produce conclusions or analyses which 
significantly advance knowledge. 

This American Presidency, not surprisingly, 
is not really a book in the sense of being an 
integrated and analytical treatment of the 
subject. Again, to be fair to Griffith, the 
literature on the presidency generally leaves 
much to be desired when compared with the 
work that has been done recently on Congress, 
for example. This volume is no worse, and in 
some ways better and more useful than much 
that has has been written on the subject. All 
too often such books are descriptive, broad- 
brush, prescriptive, and remarkably uniform. 
What is conspicuously lacking—though with 
notable exceptions—are studies of the office 
which do attempt to probe, to gather and 
analyze data, and thus to contribute new 
insights. Efforts to treat the presidency in toto, 
almost certainly defeat these objectives. 

Griffith’s book is of the same general, 
hortatory kind. Only in its timing does it 
contribute something not already available in 
other “American Presidency” volumes. I can 
only say “Amen” to the author’s assertion: 
“The conference and recent writings regarding 
the Presidency have been understandably —but 
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unfortunately—preoccupied and somewhat dis- 
torted in their deliberations and emphases by 
Vietnam and Watergate” (p. vii). Griffith tries 
to avoid such distortions, and in my view, does 
so quite successfully. 

Academe and the liberal establishment saw 
Watergate—rightly, indeed—as the complete jus- 
tification of their long-standing contempt for 
Richard Nixon. Griffith, while hardly a Nixon 
apologist, tries to set some of the accomplish- 
ments and proposals of the Nixon years in a 
more balanced perspective. He cites the quite 
striking foreign policy achievements of the 
Nixon-Kissinger team. On the domestic side, he 
discusses the establishment of the Domestic 
Council, the effort to exercise greater control 
over the administrative establishment from the 
White House, and the massive departmental 
reorganization plan submitted to Congress 
(fruitlessly, as it turned out). 

The Domestic Council, modeled on the 
National Security Council, clearly filled a need. 
The White House had to have some more 
formal instrument for dealing with the inter- 
jurisdictional controversies of our incredibly 
pluralistic administrative structure, and for poli- 
cy and program planning. Nixon’s other efforts 
to centralize control in the White House were 
probably undertaken for the wrong reasons, if 
they were not actually dangerous. Yet it is 
hardly debatable that only the president can, to 
borrow an old saw which Griffith quotes: 
“make a mesh of things.” That to do so the 
president needs to exert power through staff in 
the White House seems equally evident. 

Rationalizing the departmental structure in- 
to new “goal-oriented”? units dealing with Hu- 
man Resources, Natural Resources, Community 
Development, and Economic Affairs as Nixon 
proposed would make all kinds of sense, except 
political! Clientele ties would be weakened, 
cozy policy subsystems (whirlpools, Griffith 
calls them) would be disrupted, and the presi- 
dent would have a sensible structure through 
which to exercise control (p. 196 ff.). Waterfate 
intervened, though the plan never would have 
moved, even if there had been no scandal. 
Griffith sums up these efforts: “Nixon at least 
raised some basic issues. Quite possibly all 
future discussions of any consequence on our 
federal government as a whole will now have to 
take them into account” (p. 201). This is a 
useful corrective to current undiscriminating 
anti-Nixonism. 

However, the book remains a rambling, if at 
times insightful, review of the problems and 
critiques of the American national political 
system. Frequently one must infer the relation- 
ship of the problems raised to the presidency. 
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The level of discussion is vastly uneven. Many 
of the points made are sophisticated, but then 
one encounters, on the other hand, an avowed- 
ly elementary discussion of Congress’ “organi- 
zation, leadership and motivations” (p. 93). 

In sum, taken for what it is, and its origins 
understood, this is a useful book. It breaks no 
new analytical ground, but it does contribute to 
the necessary evaluation of the often simplistic, 
not to say hysterical, Watergate-inspired revi- 
sionist discussions of the presidency. 


ELMER E. CORNWELL, JR. 
Brown University 


Mass Society and the Extension of Welfare, 
1960—1970. By Kirsten A. Grd¢nbjerg. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1977. Pp. 
266. $16.00.) 


The study of American public policy has 
certain ongoing characteristics—increasingly 
comparative, longitudinal, quantitative and rele- 
vant to general social and political theory. 
Kirsten Grd¢nbjerg’s book on changes in state 
and federal welfare policy is a new and excel- 
lent example of the field both for nonspecialists 
interested in assessing progress in the field and 
for specialists in state politics and policy. Like 
all good theses, Gr¢nbjerg’s is deceptively sim- 
ple yet potentially dramatic. It may be sum- 
marized by the following question: Can the 
persistence—in fact, the expansion—of welfare 
“incidence and welfare payments” be satisfac- 
torily accounted for by the explanation of its 
origin, namely, the response to changing social 
and economic conditions? The social and eco- 
nomic explanation Gr¢nbjerg labels the ‘‘social 
stratification” explanation, which is that wel- 
fare eligibility standards, the number of people 
on welfare, and monetary support are largely 
responses to such variables as poverty, unem- 
ployment and the number of broken families. 
Such an explanation runs up against several 
problems. First of all, in simple longitudinal 
terms, the national statistics on welfare num- 
bers, poverty, unemployment, divorce and de- 
sertion rates are only vaguely related. That is, 
while the nation gets richer and richer, the 
welfare rolls get larger and larger. And even at 
the state level, obvious indicators of Grgnb- 
jerg’s social stratification model such as the 
numbers below poverty levels, the unemploy- 
ment rate, the number of broken families and 
so on are inperfectly related to the size of the 
welfare rolls and payments. 

The federal nature of the welfare system and 
the enormous variations among the states indi- 
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cates that no single national welfare polity 
exists. The nation does not respond uniformly 
to the problem of economic change and depen- 
dency, but rather with discordant and jerky 
responses. The power in Grdénbjerg’s analysis 
rests in the nature of her alternative “‘mass 
society” explanation which accounts for both 
of these differences—variations in the longi- 
tudinal national response as well as the cross- 
sectional 50Q-state variation. According to 
Grdnbjerg, the contemporary expansion in wel- 
fare rolls and payments comes about from “a 
glacial and uneven shift toward the democrati- 
zation of human rights” (p. 2). Drawing upon 
Edward Shils’ Center and Periphery and T. H. 
Marshall’s Class, Citizenship and Social Devel- 
opment, Grdnbjerg claims that welfare has 
assumed the status of a right of citizenship. 
However, the recognition and actualization of 
that right is unevenly spread and rapidly 
granted across the nation. This is not simply a 
case of which states have the highest welfare 
payments, for “the extension of social rights is 
greatest when the largest number of people are 
provided with assistance and the standards of 
support are the highest” (p. 24). 

Gr@nbjerg relies on data from the 1960 and 
1970 censuses, neatly bracketing the most 
explosive and controversial growth period in 
the AFDC program, to test formally for the 
shift from the “social stratification model” to 
the “mass society model.” She discards one 
explanation for the change in welfare rolls 
(nearly an 80 percent gain over the 1960-70 
period) by coding state-by-state policy on 
eligibility requirements and constructing a “‘to- 
tal eligibility” score for each state. That index 
is essentially unrelated to the size of the welfare 
rolls. States with more liberal eligibility stan- 
dards are not necessarily those with massive 
welfare rolls. By 1970, “cost standard” for 
enrollment in AFDC and the average state 
AFDC payments were also unrelated to the 
proportion of families in the program. “The 
major importance of public assistance policies 
consequently may lie not so much in being able 
to control the size of the welfare rolls... as in 
reflecting public concerns about poverty and 
dependency in the states. As a result, state 
legislation on public welfare is largely a sym- 
bolic crusade episodic, isolated occa- 
sions. . .” (p. 54). Grdnbjerg points out that a 
by-product of the increasing range and com- 
plexity of federal welfare programs and regula- 
tions is that state politicians can have it both 
ways—progressive welfare programs and poli- 
cies, together with symbolic, hostile crusades 
against welfare. 

The statistical test for the major hypotheses 
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is a cleanly presented and well-informed step- 
wise regression analysis. Chapter 6 examines the 
most powerful set of determinants of the 1960 
interstate variation in welfare rolls. The result is 
that the determinants of AFDC as the public 
policy “response to deprivation and need in the 
various states was primarily in the form of the 
stratification approach, reflecting objective con- 
ditions of need” (p. 93). That is, the most 
powerful determinants of the size of the 1960 
AFDC rolls in the states were the standard 
poverty and income statistics—“‘percent of pop- 
ulation in broken families,” underemployment, 
nonworker-worker ratio, and percent total in- 
migration between 1955 and 1960. Only the 
fourth variable in the step-wise regression, 
percent voter participation, did not qualify as 
an obvious indicator of the stratification model. 

While it would be nice to say that the 
regression analysis for the 1970 AFDC statistics 
or the regression analysis of the difference 
between the 1960 and 1970 AFDC rolls estab- 
lished indicators of the mass society model as 
prime determinants, such is not the case. On 
balance, Grdénbjerg discovers that shifts did 
occur in the relative power of the two models. 
She discovered that 


urbanized and industrialized states with well- 
educated population, high degrees of citizen 
participation in politics (voter participation), 
large upper white-collar occupational groups, 
and a willingness to tax themselves [are those] 
most willing to extend public assistance to a 
larger proportion of the population than could 
be expected on the basis of personal need 
alone. Such states, then, would have more 
liberal interpretations of economic need and 
would thus assume the responsibility for broad- 
er social needs (p. 155). 


Grénbjerg closes her work with a discussion 
of some likely causes of the expansion in the 
definition of citizenship and barriers to its full 
realization. In summary, this is a very impres- 
sive volume written in a forthright and interest- 
ing manner. The thesis is well stated, clearly 
presented, and analyzed in a sophisticated 
quantitative style. 


RICHARD WINTERS 
Dartmouth College 


The Transformation of American Law, 1780— 
1860. By Morton J. Horwitz. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1977. Pp. xvii + 
356. $16.50.) 


This book is an impressive achievement. 
Written by a Harvard law professor who ob- 
tained a Ph.D. in political science before think- 
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ing the better of the discipline and acquiring a 
J.D., it also testifies to a disconcerting circum- 
stance, As was not true a generation ago, only a 
small share of the really interesting work 
linking law, society, and polity is being done in 
political science. Of late, lawyers and legal 
historians seem to be telling us most of the 
significant things. 

The Transformation of American Law 
should be read closely by political scientists 
who specialize in public law and judicial pro- 
cess. But why—when it focuses on the path of 
American law between the Revolution and the 
Civil War? The first reason is that much 
political science teaching and research in the 
area are anchored in an assumption about the 
evolution of judicial roles which turns out not 
to be viable. It is the assumption, John Marshall 
and “nation building” aside (and perhaps also 
Roger Taney and “slavery maintenance” aside), 
that the American judicial tradition admits of a 
rough dichotomy between _pre-legal-realist, 
nineteenth-century judges who believed they 
merely, and formalistically, applied rules, and 
legal-realist jurists who realized the social in- 
strumentalism inherent in their roles as “rule 
makers.” Horwitz argues that as early as the 
Adams-Jefferson era judges set out, with a 
deliberateness of purpose at least equal to that 
of any good Warren Court activist, to reshape 
the main structures of American law. Of course, 
Horwitz is not the first to say this. The names 
of William Nelson and, earlier, Karl Llewellyn 
spring to mind. But after Horwitz’s very full 
development of this theme, there is little room 
left for arguing that judicial lawmaking is a 
twentieth-century novelty. Rather, if there is 
argument, it must turn on when American 
judges ever thought they did anything else. 
(Some of MHorwitz’s—and Nelson’s—critics 
would push the beginnings of judicial instru- 
mentalism further back into the eighteenth 
century than 1780. Others see less formalism in 
the late nineteenth century.) 

The second reason lies in the book’s telling 
demonstration that the great bulk of the 
changes wrought in the American legal system 
did not occur in the public law sector, toward 
which political scientists have traditionally di- 
rected their concerns. Rather, the most impor- 
tant “transformations?” came about in the 
private law sectors—to give a few examples, in 
the erosion of civil jury power; in the shift from 
conceiving of the law as enforcing “objective,” 
equitable business relationships among people 
to thinking of it as enforcing a “‘subjective,” 
will theory of contracts; in the movement away 
from property rights identified with natural, 
quiet and agrarian uses to property rights 
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thought legitimate insofar as the uses furthered 
industrial development. 

One benefit of Horwitz’s analysis is that, if 
constitutional doctrine is embedded in the 
evolution of private law, some of the apparent 
anomalies of past Supreme Court Justices’ 
positions dissolve, or appear in quite a different 
light (e.g., Story’s Charles River Bridge dissent, 
and his aims in Swift v. Tyson). 

Another benefit, especially for those inter- 
ested in current issues of public policy and law 
such as environmental protection, consumer 
protection and the law of negligence, is the 
curtain lifted on earlier, eighteenth-century 
conceptions of juridical purposes and processes 
that have much in common with arguments and 
values being pushed in “post-industrial” litiga- 
tion today. Also, and particularly for those of a 
radical persuasion, there is the benefit of 
having, at last, a sophisticated treatment of how 
American law came to be “exploitative.” 

To say this is to point to the book’s two 
chief limitations—its almost exclusive focus on 
the law’s transformations in the North Atlantic 
states, and its “driving explanation” of judicial 
behavior. 

With respect to the first, Horwitz can insist 
that the northeast is where the transformations 
crucial to his concerns occurred. Nonetheless, 
something more about the development (or 
nondevelopment) of southern and (middle) 
western law other than the book’s occasional 
sallies into South Carolina and Virginia jurispru- 
dence might have proved helpful. There is, thus, 
no discussion of the connection between the 
law of slavery and the law of commercial 
development. Yet such a discussion might, in 
the contrast, have made North Atlantic devel- 
opments appear somewhat less exploitative. 
For—and this reaches the second limitation— 
what explains for Horwitz the transformations 
is an alliance between judges and lawyers 
which, forged in the early years of the Repub- 
lic, managed to put most of the costs of 
development on those who were not entrepre- 
neurs. 

Horwitz’s argumentation on this score is 
intriguing. There are fascinating chapters and 
sections on, for instance, the shift from strict 
liability to negligence, on the development of 
the fellow servant rule, on Massachusetts litiga- 
tion over de facto appropriations by mill 
owners of adjacent property owners’ land and 
water use rights—all amounting to judicial 
legislation that put substantial developmental 
costs on workers and agrarian property owners, 
not to mention the general public. Yet, while 
the upshot may have been regressive income 
redistribution (as Horwitz argues), two points 
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remain less than well proven. One is whether in 
fact only a few prospered while the bulk of the 
citizenry paid the costs of development, cr 
whether a few got more than their fair share 
but many others, though getting less, still got 
more than they would have without industriali- 
zation. The other is whether the judges ari 
their lawyer allies were quite so deliberately 
engaged in plotting the upshot as Horwitz 
frequently seems to imply. Judicial motivatioz., 
too often, seems to be deduced from the 
distributive consequences of case law, rather 
than induced from direct evidence of an alii- 
ance, 

These caveats aside, The Transformation cf 
American Law will be a work to be reckoned 
with by all those interested in the developmert 
of the American legal system. 


A. E. KEIR NASH 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Pragmatism, Statesmanship, and the Supremc 
Court. By Gary J. Jacobsohn. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1977. Pp. 214. 
$12.50.) 


This book is, primarily, an argument cn 
behalf of judicial statesmanship, which Gary 
Jacobsohn defines as the judicial adaptation cf 
enduring constitutional principles to changing 
factual situations. It is, secondarily, a bocx 
about pragmatism, a school of thought whose 
premises, Jacobsohn argues, are incompatible 
with statesmanship, and whose influence hes 
been largely responsible for its neglect durirg 
this century. 

Jacobsohn devotes the first part of h's 
analysis to a discussion of pragmatism, drawing 
from the work of Dewey, Pound, and Cardozo. 
This is a prelude toa contrast between pragma- 
tism and the prevailing natural rights principles 
which pragmatism sought to replace. Pras- 
matism, in rejecting natural rights, denigrated 
the capacity of abstract reason to guide sociel 
action, and turned instead to a primary reliance 
on experience, experiment, and empirical verifi- 
cation. It distrusted abstract principle in gen- 
eral, and sought to judge the worth of pa~- 
ticular action through an examination of its 
social consequences. In plact of a conception of 
a fixed human nature, and a set of fixed human 
ends derivable from nature and accessible 19 
reason, which had characterized the naturel 
rights understanding, pragmatism adopted a 
faith in evolutionary progress and in an oper- 
ended human growth. With the disappearance 
of fixed ends, and of fixed constitutionel 
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principles embodying those ends, the judicial 
task was transformed from that of upholder of 
principle to one of social engineer. 

Jacobsohn’s argument for judicial statesman- 
ship rests on the assertion of the continued 
vitality of natural rights principles. In making 
this argument he is not asking for adjudication 
in disregard of changing social needs. It is, he 
asserts, necessary neither inflexibly to apply 
absolute principle to new circumstances, as did 
Justice Field, for example, nor to reject all 
principle, as did pragmatism. Rather, the states- 
man’s task is to maintain the integrity of 
constitutional principle, while adapting it to 
meet changing needs. Justice Harlan’s opinion 
in Lochner v. New York, and Justice Hughes’ in 
Home Building and Loan Association v. Blais- 
dell, are offered as examples of the states- 
manlike application of the principles of free- 
dom of contract, and of obligation of contract, 
and are contrasted to both Justice Field’s 
unyielding application of absolute principle, 
and Justice Holmes’ pragmatic abandonment of 
principle. There is also a lengthy discussion of 
the reapportionment opinions in which it is 
argued that the majority’s requirement of equal 
population districts is, contrary to first impres- 
sion, actually an example of the pragmatic 
rejection of constitutional principles of demo- 
cratic representation. Justice Stewart’s opinion, 
which recognized the complexity of the consti- 
tutional principles, while seeking to remedy the 
grossest inequalities, is offered as an example of 
the statesmanlike approach to this problem. 

There is much of value in this argument that 
takes seriously the possibility of statesmanship, 
the importance of principle for the guidance of 
human action, the centrality of reason in the 
derivation and maintenance of these principles, 
and the need for prudent application of prin- 
ciple to diverse facts. There is also much value 
in an analysis of the Supreme Court which 
emphasizes its unique opportunity to provide 
sensitive political leadership in American poli- 
tical life. 

These positive contributions are marred, 
however, by certain limitations. The most 
serious is Jacobsohn’s inadequate treatment of 
political principle. Contemporary political life 
is characterized by the extreme difficulty of 
recognizing and maintaining fundamental poli- 
tical principle. Yet, Jacobsohn asks us, without 
extensive supporting argument, simply to ac- 
cept natural rights principles as enduring ones, 
and the Constitution as the embodiment of 
political wisdom. His welcome insistence on the 
need to adapt these principles to changing 
circumstances certainly does not constitute an 
argument on behalf of the viability of the 
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principles themselves. This inadequate defense 
of natural rights is reflected in the discussion of 
pragmatism. Pragmatism did not arise solely in 
response to the excesses of natural rights 
advocates, as Jacobsohn suggests, but, simul- 
taneously, in fundamental disagreement with 
the natural rights principles themselves. If this 
case for judicial statesmanship is to be persua- 
sive, there has to be a more convincing demon- 
stration of the continuing vitality of the consti- 
tutional principles upon which it is said to 
depend. 

At the same time, important components of 
pragmatism have, in recent years, been recog- 
nized as being far more problematic than 
previously thought. This is certainly the case 
with respect to its faith in science and the 
expectation of social progress. Given the depth 
and character of the contemporary crisis of 
political principle (including the crisis surround- 
ing the individualism which is central to both 
natural rights and pragmatism), the juxtaposi- 
tion of natural rights and pragmatism, as here 
presented, remains peculiarly beside the point. 

There is one last major difficulty with this 
book. Far too little attention is given to the 
problems arising from the legal component of 
constitutional adjudication. Jacobsohn treats 
the Constitution perdominantly in political 
terms, as the embodiment of political principle. 
While the Constitution certainly does embody 
political principle, the legitimacy of judicial 
review is anchored in the Constitution’s status 
as supreme law. Any discussion of judicial 
statesmanship must proceed through a discus- 
sion of law. This is, perhaps, the primary lesson 
to be learned from the greatest judicial states- 
man in American history, Chief Justice John 
Marshall. Judicial statesmanship is the high 
point of the political component of judicial 
review. When successful, it can be, as Jacobsohn 
rightly argues, a source of critical political 
leadership. But it is better understood as the 
delicate and highly problematic culmination of 
the judicial craft, and not, as this book too 
often suggests, as its daily preoccupation. 


SYLVIA SNOWISS 
California State University, Northridge 


Affairs of State: Public Life in Late Nineteenth 
Century America. By Morton Keller. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. Pp. vii + 631. $17.50.) 


Students of American political development 
will find Morton Keller’s Affairs of State an 
important work. Keller has produced a major 
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history of the late nineteenth-century “polity” 
through an examination of its public institu- 
tions. Keller constructs a portrait of American 
political life in this era by analyzing “party 
politics and elections, political thought and 
public issues, legal doctrines and court deci- 
sions, the work of legislatures and public 
officials? (p. vii). This analysis suggests a 
redefinition of the distinct political universe 
which appeared in the United States between 
the end of the Civil War and the Progressive 
Era. 

This book merits a prominent place in what 
is emerging as a general reevaluation of late 
nineteenth-century America. Previously the 
post-Civil War era was regarded as the darkest 
age of American politics, a period in which 
political corruption was rife and the sole raison 
détre of the government was to facilitate the 
unencumbered reign of new industrial capital 
over the nation. Contemporary scholars are 
turning away from these themes toward a richer 
description of the confrontations between mod- 
ernity and tradition which occurred during 
these watershed years of American history. In 
this revisionist vein, Affairs of State stands as 
the most comprehensive challenge yet to the 
older view of late nineteenth-century American 
political life. 

Along with others, Keller seeks to replace 
the simplistic image which tends to dominate 
treatments of public policy during this era. 
With his wide range of concerns and his mastery 
of historical materials, he demonstrates that the 
doctrine of laissez-faire did not go unchallenged 
at this time; the status of government was 
constantly at issue and continually changing in 
the volatile politics of these years. But Keller 
has not only added the force of scope and 
detail to current efforts in reinterpretation, but 
he has also attempted a distinct characteriza- 
tion of the period. His history focuses attention 
on the complex dynamics of change in public 
life produced by disjointed developments in the 
political, social and economic spheres. He con- 
tinually draws attention to the boundaries 
within which major transformations in any one 
sphere were contained by the limited flexibility 
in others. With this perspective, Keller speaks 
for a cautious reappraisal of change within the 
period. Indeed, he directly criticizes some 
contemporary historians by noting that “prein- 
dustrial values had a longer, continually rein- 
forced existence than is allowed by those who 
dwell on the transforming effects of industrial- 
ism” (p. 286). 

The tension-ridden push and pull of politi- 
cal, social and economic forces provides the 
backdrop for a work which focuses on the 
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ambiguities and uncertainties in the politica 
developments of the time. Keller recognizes 
that this motif is hardly unique to the latc 
nineteenth century in America, but he appeals 
to the striking character of the evidence tc 
justify its particular relevance to an understand- 
ing of this era. 

Two “historical generations” can be dis 
tinguished in the late nineteenth century, Kelle- 
argues, according to the developmental tensions 
which predominated in the periods 1865—188C 
and 1880—1900. In the first, “the post-war 
polity,” he describes the fate of a powerfu 
wartime state whose rapid but superficial devel 
opment had far outpaced the needs and orienta- 
tions of American society. The governmenta 
demands of the Civil War had built a moderr. 
state without firm roots in national life. Be- 
tween 1865 and 1880, Americans turned thei: 
backs on strong central government, aggres- 
siveness in national policy making, and the 
ideals of equal citizenship, and they resurrectec 
their older norms of localism, laissez-faire, anc. 
racism. But this postwar reaction against thc 
transformation of government was halted by 
the irrepressible social and economic effects o` 
industrialism. During the second generation. 
“the industrial polity,” new tensions emergec 
as the forces unleashed by economic revolutior. 
met older social and governmental norms. 
Uncertainties regarding public purposes anc. 
appropriate political means grew more intensc 
after 1880. Courts, national parties, and state 
legislatures were stretched to the limits of thei: 
capacities in the attempt to meet the demands 
for an industrial state. The period closes with 
firm relationships between state and society ye. 
to be established. 

Keller details the vigor and creativity of the 
polity within these broad themes of the unre- 
solved tensions produced by disjointed develop- 
ments among the various spheres of public life. 
The weight of his interpretation rests on the 
breadth of his examination of public activity. 
The result is a pointed history in which 
argument illuminates, but never overwhelms. 
the richness and diversity of the subject matter. 

Still, the reader finishes the volume recogniz- 
ing the limitations of these virtues. While 
convinced that the late nineteenth century was 
not simply a dark age of irresponsible politi- 
cians and government lethargy, while clearly 
perceiving the inadequacy of equating the 
emergence of modern America with the presi- 
dency of Theodore Roosevelt, one is left only 
with the ambiguities of a vigorous polity 
searching to resolve ultimately unresolved ten- 
sions. Without a more developed statement of 
the distinct accomplishments and/or failures of 
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the American political system during this peri- 
od, the sense of definition tends to get lost. In 
the end, Keller’s mastery of scope and detail 
and his keen appreciation of the ambivalence 
manifested in the late nineteenth century can- 
not serve as a satisfying substitute for the 
meaning of the age. 

Affairs of State provides a firm foundation 
for much work still to be done. If Keller has 
not fully answered the questions of the distinc- 
tiveness and significance of late nineteenth-cen- 
tury America, he has provided the comprehen- 
sive view and general perspective which should 
inform any further study of political develop- 
ments in this period. 


STEPHEN S KOWRONEK 
Cornell University 


Watergate and the Constitution. By Philip B. 
Kurland. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1978. Pp. x + 261. $12.50.) 


There are several indications—enough to 
satisfy at least this long-time Court appoint- 
ments watcher—that Philip Kurland was in the 
running for the vacancy on the highest bench in 
the land created by Justice Douglas’ retirement 
late in 1974. Kurland would have adorned the 
tribunal—indeed he has long deserved to be 
there~but we would have been the poorer 
without his busy, trenchant, expert, sophisti- 
cated, candid commentaries on the state of 
government and politics in our land. Watergate 
and the Constitution is his latest contribution. 
Despite its admittedly essayist design—its close 
to a dozen brilliant but loosely connected 
essays run the gamut from “The Congressional 
Power of Inquiry” to “The Plebiscitary Presi- 
denty”’—is one of his best to date. It blends 
history, legal analysis, constitutional verities, 
and prescriptions, and is conceived to equip 
those who care and dare with the apposite 
philosophical and pragmatic underpinnings to 
embrace those principles of government that 
will achieve the requisite limits on power and 
authority so as to ascertain the republic’s 
future. 

Alas, although Kurland concludes his book 
on a hopeful note, it is not convincing. More 
convincing is his finding that the “flow to the 
government of power over the lives of Ameri- 
cans [which] has been at flood tide for 
generations ... [shows] still no sign of eb- 
bing.” The wounds and legacy of Watergate are 
still with us. Notwithstanding a host of sug- 
gested (and legislatively considered) reforms, 
we have enacted just one: public financing of 
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some elections and it was quickly rendered 
partly nugatory, however justifiably, by judicial 
veto. No steps whatsoever have been taken, 
however, in what Kurland properly identifies as 
the two cardinal “distortions of constitutional 
government revealed by Watergate,” namely: 
(1) Congress’ “failure to perform adequately its 
function as a check on the executive,” and (2) 
the “inordinate concentration of power in the 
hands of the White House staff.” The second 
may well be the more serious. For the Carter 
campaign and Carter administration’s as- 
surances to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
staff continues to be huge, commands too- 
generous salaries, is generally devoid of genuine 
experts experienced in the governmental pro- 
cess, did not have to face the check of 
senatorial confirmation, and is essentially still 
responsible to no one save the president him- 
self. Hence, Kurland, adapting an old-time 
Chicago politician’s comments about his city’s 
machine, tersely concludes that “the United 
States, like Chicago, ’ain’t ready for reform 
yet. ” Why not? And why have we not learned 
more from the Watergate affair? 

Essentially, Kurland suggests, because the 
body politic and its governmental machinery 
have been both unable and unwilling to harness 
the continuingly broadening centripetal forces 
of the presidency. This failure, Kurland holds, 
is in overriding measure due to the following 
facts of institutional cum political life: (1) the 
utter hopelessness of ever transforming the 
leak-prone Congress into an at once effective 
and responsible legislature and a meaningful 
adversary vis-a-vis the executive branch; (2) the 
essentially uncontrolled and uncontrollable ex- 
ecutive bureaucracy which is a law unto itself 
(e.g., witness its contemporary club-swinging 
and soi-disant lawmaking in the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare), 
augmented by the not sufficiently perceived 
“semi-permanent bureaucracy” on Capitol Hill; 
and (3) the continued manifestation of judicial 
activism, of judicial lawmaking, which Kurland 
terms “license” and which, like his distin- 
guished colleague and friend, the late and sorely 
missed Alexander Bickel, he in effect blames in 
considerable measure for the governmental cli- 
mate in which “Watergate”? was conceived and 
functioned. The latter is a rather harshly facile 
indictment, and constitutes an exaggeration as 
well as an oversimplification—but it is an 
assuredly demonstrable fact that “government 
by judiciary” (to lower-gase Raoul Berger’s 
title) is at least a partial reality. 

Concluding that the “ancient concept of 
separation of powers and checks and balances 
has been reduced to a slogan,’ Kurland thus 
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warns that because of “Supreme Court license 
and congressional irresponsibility ... the nation 
is now governed essentially, not by laws en- 
acted by Congress, but by rules and regulations 
promulgated by the executive branch and by 
independent agency actions, purporting to be in 
compliance with the congressional will.” If this 
be a conclusion at once sweeping and alarming, 
Philip Kurland’s superb analysis points to its 
essential truth, We ignore it at our own peril. 


HENRY J. ABRAHAM 
University of Virginia 


The Courts, Social Science, and School Desegre- 
gation. Edited by Betsy Levin and Willis D. 
Hawley. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction 
Books, 1977. Pp. 432. $24.95.) 


The 15 original essays included in this 
volume are derived from papers presented at an 
August 1974 conference of lawyers, judges and 
social scientists; they originally appeared in 
Law and Contemporary Problems. The theme 
of the conference was the role of social science 
research in the development of the body of law 
dealing with equal educational opportunities. 
The articles deal with six topics. 

The book begins with essays which review 
the development of case law since Brown v. 
Board of Education. Frank Read confines his 
attention to school desegregation cases and 
concludes with a look at the 1974 Detroit 
cross-district decision. Betsy Levin and Philip 
Moise cover much of the same material but go 
into greater detail and also go beyond Read to 
discuss desegregation law as it relates to His- 
pano-Americans. 

The consequences of school desegregation is 
a second topic. Four essays present the major 
research findings on the relationships between 
desegregation and achievement (Meyer Wein- 
berg}, race relations (Elizabeth Cohen), life 
chances (Henry Levin), and personality (Edgar 
Epps). These useful reviews are careful compila- 
tions of findings which indicate beneficial 
consequences of desegregation as well as re- 
search which concludes that desegregation has 
no effect or is actually deleterious. While to 
some extent they cover material included in 
Nancy St. John’s School Desegregation: Out- 
comes for Children (New York: Wiley, 1975), 
they make a contribution on their own. For 
example, Weinberg reviews a large number of 
unpublished dissertations. 
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Some of the material included deals with 
issues which have received relatively little atten- 
tion from either lawyers or social scientists. 
Thus a third topic considered is the relative 
costs of efforts to achieve greater racial balance 
among schools. Owen Fiss sets forth items 
which should be weighed by judges confrontec 
by plaintiffs who seek desegregation plans 
which would require extensive busing. Derrick 
Bell uses a hypothetical school district te 
explore alternatives to mandatoty racial balance 
which seemed to be the thrust of court orders a 
few years ago. The search for alternatives is 
particularly appropriate in districts which con- 
tinue to have high levels of racial isolation 
because of the geographical distribution of the 
races. With extensive busing increasingly being 
met by white opposition, declining black sup- 
port, and congressionally erected obstacles, 
racial balance is unlikely to be achieved in 
many urban districts, so Bell’s emphasis on 
techniques for achieving equal educational op- 
‘portunities in minority schools is well placed. 

A fourth topic is the emerging problem of 
unequal treatment of minorities in schools 
which have desegregated. This phenomenon, 
sometimes called second-generation dis- 
crimination, is explored by Mark Yudof as well 
as by Levin and Moise. Yudof provides the 
most extensive treatment to date of the legal 
ramifications of suspensions and expulsions of 
black pupils. Levin and Moise provide briefer 
glimpses at ability grouping and discipline. 

Gray Orfield’s paper introduces a fifth topic, 
making desegregated schools actually integratec 
environments. In suggesting school changes 
which may facilitate desegregation, Orfield 
draws upon the experiences which he gained in 
several school districts while working with the 
Commission on Civil Rights. He suggests eight 
ways of contributing to successful desegrega- 
tion. 

Reynolds Farley provides yet another per- 
spective by introducing some original demo- 
graphic research on the linkage between neigh- 
borhood racial composition of selected central 
cities, their suburbs, and the extent of elemen- 
tary school segregation. 


Throughout this volume the authors con- 
sider the utility of social science research for 
the courts. Their conclusions are not very 
positive. Various suggestions (see particularly 
Cohen and Orfield) are made for getting social 
science to address the questions on which court 
decisions are likely to hinge. 

This book should interest readers concerned 
with judicial policy making, civil rights, and 
policy impact; however, readers will be disap- 
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pointed by the contributions of the three 
judges whose brief papers are included. 


CHARLES S. BULLOCK, HI 
University of Georgia 


The Forgotten Governments: County Commis- 
sioners as Policy Makers. By Vincent L. 
Marando and Robert D. Thomas. (Gaines- 
ville: University Presses of Florida, 1977. Pp. 
xit+ 154. $8.50.) 


During the 20 or so years since Lawrence 
Herson told us that we had “lost”? municipal 
governments, extensive and often illuminating 
research has been conducted in the general field 
of urban politics. Despite this voluminous body 
of published work, we are now told by Maran- 
do and Thomas that we have somehow “forgot- 
ten” counties as a jurisdiction of local govern- 
ment. The authors are clearly right in stating 
that the amount of research on counties pales 
by comparison with that completed on cities. 
This state of affairs is not exactly enough to 
make us mount the barricades, but the authors 
do a very effective job of convincing us that 
county governments deserve a greater share of 
our professional attention than heretofore. 

After a foreword by Thomas P. Murphy in 
which he summarizes the major themes ad- 
dressed in the book, the authors introduce the 
reader to their approach. “Principally from the 
perspective of the county commissioner, we 
describe and analyze the counties’ responses to 
public problems” (p. 8). This book is based on 
data generated from the responses of 253 
county commissioners in Florida and Georgia. 
There is a helpful chapter in which we are given 
a short introduction to the historical role of 
counties, their relations with states, and some 
currently popular structural forms of county 
government. 

The main portion of the book is devoted to 
an examination of four themes: (1) the fre- 
quency and severity of county issues; (2) the 
scope of responsibilities of county govern- 
ments; (3) county commissioners’ policy orien- 
tations; and (4) the objectives of county com- 
missioners. The authors rely almost exclusively 
upon the responses from their sample to draw 
conclusions in each of these four areas. 

For instance, when asked to indicate what 
they perceive to be the proper scope of their 
responsibilities, the county commissioners pre- 
sented an argument for a complicated web of 
intergovernmental responsibilities that changed 
by issue area, by the extent of urbanization in 
their county and by state. These data, as the 
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authors indicate, do not augur well for any 
attempt to impose uniformity of policy imple- 
mentation either within states or on a state- 
by-state basis. The data further revealed a 
widespread attitude that counties ought to 
expand their services and wherever “necessary” 
provide the full range of services that are 
normally associated with cities. As the formerly 
rural areas continue to suburbanize, these com- 
missioners are saying that rather than see the 
formation of new cities they would much 
rather have their own county governments 
adapt and expand to meet the new influx of 
population. Not many governments can resist 
the temptation to expand the empire; apparent- 
ly, counties are no exception. 

A few areas of criticism should be raised. 
Both the title of the book and the way in which 
the authors treat the subject create the impres- 
sion that the data may be generalized to all 
United States counties, This is highly question- 
able. For that matter, the authors do not make 
a strong case for the representatives of their 
sample even within the confines of Florida and 
Georgia. Nothing of the flavor or excitement of 
politics comes through in this book. Frankly, 
the book makes county government sound very 
dry, when in fact there is probably a contin- 
uous stream of political battles that in intensity 
and meaning for the participants rivals any of 
those occurring in the national political arena. 
Finally, relying upon the aggregated responses 
of 253 county commissioners should not allow 
the authors to make statements about what any 
particular county government thinks or will do, 
yet they clearly make these inferences. To be 
entirely relevant to actual policy we would 
need to know the attitudes of a majority of 
commissioners from each county. We are not 
told anything about the distribution of the 
respondents. It is at least possible that the 
respondents are all in a minority position on 
their respective commissions on some or all 
issues. 

Policy making in county government is an 
important and neglected subject. For calling 
our attention to it the authors deserve our 
thanks. The data they have collected are very 
informative. As the authors themselves admit, 
the book should be viewed as the beginning of 
much-needed research on county government. 


ALAN J. WYNER 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
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Working-Class Women and Grass-Roots Politics. 
By Kathleen McCourt. (Bloomington and 
London: Indiana University Press, 1977. Pp. 
256. $10.00.) 


From the research of Mirra Komarovsky and 
Lee Rainwater in the 1950s, white working- 
class women have generally been portrayed in 
the literature as housebound and politically 
uninvolved. Kathleen McCourt’s study, based 
on a series of in-depth interviews of white 
working-class women, challenges this assump- 
tion. 

McCourt’s analysis takes the form of a 
comparison of the attitudes of working-class 
women involved in politically assertive organi- 
zatons with those of their inactive female 
neighbors. The neighborhood from which the 
sample was drawn is a white, Catholic enclave 
surrounded by black ghettos on the southwest 
side of Chicago. It was selected because it 
includes several recent community organiza- 
tions active on issues related to housing, 
schools, and race. McCourt’s sample is highly 
selective: 
political activism, 17 for their lack of involve- 
ment, 

The women included in the sample have few 
background differences. All are white, all have 
children, and all but three live with husbands. 
About half graduated from high school, and 
one from college. Only one-fifth of the women 
work outside the home, and half of these work 
part-time. 

No single factor was found to determine 
why some women chose political activism. 
McCourt hypothesized that political activism 
would be linked to nontraditional attitudes on 
marriage, child rearing, and the rights of wo- 
men. In fact, support for nontraditional atti- 
tudes was more commonly voiced by the 
politically inactive women. Interestingly, men’s 
resistance to their wives’ working remained 
strong in the community: half of the husbands 
involved were characterized by their wives as 
completely opposed to their working, and only 
two percent as actively encouraging to working 
wives. A larger percentage of the politically 
active women favored increased occupational 
and educational opportunities for women. 

McCourt further expected that the activist 
women would be more integrated and attached 
to the neighborhoods than their inactive coun- 
terparts. In fact, with attachment measured by 
length of residence and proximity to relatives, 
no difference was discovered between the two 
groups. 

What emerges from McCourt’s study is a 
more complex motivational process: a number 
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of factors at different times influenced women 
toward political involvement. Membership in an 
organization sometimes was described as stem- 
ming directly from the recognition of a particu- 
lar community problem, sometimes simply 
from an invitation to join. In general, however, 
the activists did rank higher on the scale 
measuring the sense of personal political ef- 
ficacy, tending also to hold the conviction that 
neighborhood problems could be resolved 
through collective action. 

McCourt found little to suggest that the 
political involvement of these women consti- 
tuted a racial backlash. The women studied 
shared a fairly high degree of verbal commit- 
ment to the ideal of racial integration. This 
conviction, however, tended to be qualified by 
objections to remedies such as forced integra- 
tion, and numerical dominance of black citizens 
in previously white neighborhoods. However, 
blame for community problems was fixed not 
on black families, but on institutions—school 
boards, real estate firms, local lending com- 
panies, and federal housing agencies. 

McCourt’s research is important for two 
reasons, Despite the massive research done since 
1960 on political behavior, there has only 
recently been empirical research dealing with 
the relationships between politics, gender, and 
social class. Further, recent changes in the 
status and role of women have been most 
visible as middle and upper-class phenomena; 
the benefits of the women’s movement-—Title 
VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the Equal Pay 
Act of 1963, and Affirmative Action programs 
have largely accrued to middle- and upper-class 
women. McCourt suggests that the dramatic 
changes of the past decade have also affected 
the politicization of working-class women. 

The women studied by Komarovsky and 
Rainwater did not join organizations. A genera- 
tion later, the women interviewed by McCourt 
have become politically involved, under certain 
conditions. Without comparative data it is not 
clear whether these southwest Chicago women 
are atypical, representing possibly a form of 
midwestern populism, or other idiosyncratic 
behavior. It is to be hoped that McCourt will go 
beyond the limitations of this dissertation and 
continue her exploratory work on the sociology 
of working-class women. 


MARJORIE LANSING 
Eastern Michigan University 
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Modeling the Criminal Justice System. Edited 
by Stuart S. Nagel. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1977. Pp. 319. $17.50, 
cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


This is volume 7 of the Criminal Justice 
System Annuals that are regularly issued by 
Sage Publications. Its stated purpose is “to 
discuss the relevance of deductive modeling to 
obtain a better understanding of (1) why the 
criminal justice system operates the way it does 
and (2) how it can be made to operate more 
effectively.” The volume is organized in four 
parts: (1) general models of the criminal justice 
system, (2) modeling law enforcement and 
police operations, (3) modeling the judicial 
process, and (4) modeling criminal corrections 
and deterrence, Each chapter reviews the litera- 
ture related to a specific topic. Thus, a major 
value of the volume for readers is the series of 
bibliographies at the end of each of the 
chapters. Most of the chapters also present 
some form of a deductive model and assess the 
empirical warrantability of that model with 
available data. Consequently, the book is also 
of value to those who wish to see in one place 
a number of different deductive models that 
have been subjected to empirical testing. 

Although it is impossible to discuss each of 
18 somewhat disparate chapters, several of the 
articles are particularly noteworthy. Robert C. 
Reich’s “Can Justice Be Optimized?” raises 
some important questions for those who ap- 
proach modeling from an overly naive and 
optimistic view. Reich points out that a model 
is a powerful system because it denotes man- 
agerial efficiency as well as enabling a user 
directly to experience a feeling of control. 
Models reduce reality to simple patterns of 
cause and effect. Outputs measured as police 
response time, court delay, and recidivism seem 
to be reduced to fungible benefits or costs that 
are easily compared to input costs. Problems 
appear to be rendered comprehensible, offering 
therapeutic help to those facing ambiguous and 
diffuse problem situations. However, funda- 
mental social choices may be hidden in what 
appear to be simple optimizing problems. The 
key question is, what is to be optimized? This 
involves “‘the very frame of reference through 


which such ‘costs’ are recognized and evaluated. | 


An allocation of police resources that mini- 
mizes the monetary cost of crime, for example, 
with the consequence that police response time 
will vary depending upon neighborhood wealth, 
may fundamentally alter the community’s un- 
derstanding of the meaning of crime and its 
assumptions about the role of the police in 
controlling it? When models are implemented 
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without consideration of the really funda- 
mental questions underlying them, models im- 
pose their own normative structures. 

Reich raises questions about what happens 
to concepts that have principled meanings (e.g., 
the concept of a fair trial) when they become a 
part of an optimizing formula. “Viewed instru- 
mentally, such constitutional principles are 
reduced to mere policies, to be qualified, 
partially applied or compromised according to 
the situation in which they arise. When defined 
by their uses rather than by their historical 
meanings, such values no longer possess an 
absolute significance, and their absence is not 
viewed absolutely either. Injustice is simply a 
miscalculation of costs that may be incon- 
sequential if the fact-finding process neverthe- 
less is deemed reliable” (p. 62). Many would 
disagree with Reich, but the questions he raises 
are extremely important and should be given 
serious consideration. 

Werner Z. Hirsch, in “Production, Cost and 
Expenditure Determinant Functions of Police 
Services,” provides a major literature review of 
a rather extensive number of studies, but also 
brings a critical eye to several previously well- 
accepted empirical studies. One only wishes 
that his comments were not buried so deeply in 
this volume. Any serious policy analyst who has 
relied on early studies of the effects of scale on 
output should read Hirsch’s review. He points 
out, for example, that the well-accepted article 
by Schmandt and Stephens contains logically 
invalid inferences, as well as conclusions, that 
are based on statistically insignificant partial 
correlations. A number of other studies receive 
equally devastating examination. 

This volume is a collection of chapters 
written by individuals and suffers from the 
problems of many such volumes. Authors in 
one chapter directly contradict the arguments 
of another. The quality is uneven. Some chap- 
ters seem closer to the goal set by the editor 
than others. However, overall this collection has 
more cohesiveness than many such collections 
and will be of considerable interest and value to 
many political scientists interested in public 
policy analysis in general, as well as that related 
to the criminal justice system. 


ELINOR OSTROM 
Indiana University 
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Gosudarstvennyi stroi SShA (The State System 
of the USA). Edited by Aleksandr S. Niki- 
forov. (Moscow: Iuridicheskaia literatura, 
1976. Pp. 326. Rubles 1.48.) 


Soviet analyses of U.S. national constitu- 
tional institutions and their analogues at the 
state and local levels are rare. This is only the 
fifth study in the genre—the first appeared in 
1930, the most recent in 1958. It is the most 
sensitive treatment of the lot because, although 
it has its share of Soviet Marxist conventional 
wisdom, it contains less ideological simplifica- 
tion, is not as legalistically schematic as the 
others, and takes into greater account real 
political dynamics and complexities in its de- 
scriptions of how the institutions function and 
interact. 

The book makes a major contribution to the 
Soviet literature in its treatment of the princi- 
ples of the separation of powers and checks and 
balances and of their application in recent 
political practice. The authors attack the dec- 
ades-old orthodoxy that presidential power 
must inevitably expand at the expense of 
Congress and that this is a reflection in the 
political realm of the growing concentration of 
economic power in the nation. They reach the 
conclusion, theoretically important for Soviet 
analysts, that, “the concentration of economic 
power is not accompanied by a directly propor- 
tional concentration of political power...” (p. 
194), 

A series of proofs and reasons are adduced, 
including ideological ones (the ruling class 
prefers a dynamic, oscillating stability in the 
relative power of president and Congress rather 
than a lengthy hegemony of either) and some 
practical political ones (Watergate, the autono- 
mous power of committee chairpersons, the 
recent reassertion of Congress’ oversight func- 
tion, and the democratization of political insti- 
tutions and processes following the 1960s). 
Congress’ feedback function is noted several 
times, and the assertion is made that whereas in 
the past the public opinion factor could be 
ignored, by the 1970s it had become a “formid- 
able force” (p. 248). The function and factor 
are new in this genre of writing, and they are 
only rarely mentioned in any Soviet treatments 
of American politics despite their obvious 
importance, which is, moreover, hardly recent. 

The same can be said about some innova- 
tions in the data base, and these are a signifi- 
cant sign of growing sophistication among 
Soviet analysts. The Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report is very extensively utilized in 
addition to the scholarly books and the popular 
periodical press normally used by Soviet writers 
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in the past. For the first time ever in this genre 
political science journals are cited (the Ameri- 
can Political Science Review and the Midwest 
Journal of Political Science) as are several 
papers presented at the 1973 APSA annual 
meeting. Use of these sources in the general 
Soviet literature on American politics literally 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Moreover, political scientists are here at long 
last identified as such rather than as sociolo- 
gists, which has been the usual practice of 
Soviet writers. 

In this volume American politics become 
more recognizable to the American reader than 
in previous Soviet studies of our institutions. 
The treatment of the court system in this 
updated description-analysis is, for example, 
the clearest, most insightful and understanding 
yet produced. Owing to the infrequent publica- 
tion of books in this genre, each must cover an 
enormous territory—the mere updating of de- 
velopments since 1958 could alone comprise 
several volumes. The authors deserve credit for 
moving their consideration of American politics 
as far ahead as is possible under Soviet condi- 
tions. 


RICHARD M. MILLS 
Fordham University 


The Delivery of Urban Services: Outcomes of 
Change. Edited by Elinor Ostrom. (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1976. Pp. 
320. $17.50, cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


This volume represents the first of two 1976 
editions of the prestigious Urban Affairs An- 
nual Reviews series. (They might now be more 
appropriately titled Urban Affairs Semiannual 
Reviews.) Elinor Ostrom has brought together 
11 original articles, unified, she says, by two 
themes. First, she suggests, “institutional ar- 
rangements do make a difference.” Second, the 
“collective wisdom” of the collaborators favors 
diversity, so that “the wide range of institu- 
tional arrangements found in America’s metro- 
politan areas is seen as an asset” (p. 8). To her 
authors she addressed a common question: 
“What do social scientists know that can be 
useful to public officials and citizens in organiz- 
ing the delivery of urban services more ef- 
fectively?” (p. 7) The answer appears to be: 
“not very much but we are trying harder.” 

One might think that a volume with this title 
would immediately address the ambiguous con- 
cept of service delivery. My intuitive notion 
suggests that delivery involves the transference 
of some valued commodity from a pro- 
ducer-supplier through some institutional mech- 
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anism or market to an ultimate consumer or 
citizen. Yet the conception of urban service 
delivery implicitly incorporated here (there is 
no explicit discussion of it) is apparently 
boundless. Zauderer’s paper describes the elec- 
toral impacts of a 1949 Ohio ballot-form 
change, and has about as much connection to 
urban service delivery as, say, the work of the 
Survey Research Center. Luverne Cunningham’s 
rather descriptive piece on Detroit school 
groups tells us about the value of an Ohio State 
seminar on “Detroit Decisions.” Smith and 
Rose analyze public opinion on water policy in 
Washington State, but seem unaware of Os- 
trom’s query to her contributors. An excellent 
essay by Robert Bish disputes the premises of 
Serrano-Rodriquez school finance litigation, 
but its connection to service delivery is no 
stronger than the assumption that fiscal varia- 
tions produce service variations. A clearly ar- 
ticulated conceptualization of service delivery 
would have either raised questions about the 
logic of these inclusions or spurred a much 
more elaborate editor’s introduction. 

Fortunately, better than half of these chap- 
ters have something to do with urban service 
delivery. Most valuable are four articles repre- 
senting preliminary reports from the NSF- 
RANN projects on the “Organization of Service 
Delivery in Metropolitan Areas.” Here serious 
attention is paid to Ostrom’s questions about 
. institutional arrangements, diversity, and ef- 
fectiveness, insofar as the latter idea can be 
tackled empirically. E. S. Savas, who writes on 
solid waste collection (a service which is sort of 
a “‘delivery in reverse”) has elsewhere written 
forcefully about the pernicious effect of 
bureaucratic monopoly. His article here merely 
describes the many combinations of delivery 
systems in solid waste, and stops short of 
addressing his own question about “who can 
best perform” these services (p. 227). Philip 
Coulter and colleagues do address directly the 
question of what institutional arrangements for 
fire protection services are most effective, 
coming closer than any of the other authors to 
taking their editor’s agenda seriously. Next 
closest is Roger Parks, writing about police 
patrol in metropolitan areas. Though evidence 
has recently piled up indicating that police 
patrol may not be very ‘“‘effective,” Parks 
settles for what can be reasonably measured, 
i.e., level of patrol deployment. Contrary to 
reformist wisdom, he shows that fragmentation 
of metropolitan policing gets more officers on 
the street. Finally, Patrick Donoghue examines 
the effect of various market forces on the 
distribution of physicians. 

Certainly these articles support Ostrom’s 
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contention that institutional forms matter. Yet 
that fact, as she acknowledges, is not too much 
disputed. More uncertain is whether the “col- 
lective wisdom” of these articles demonstrates 
that diversity in institutional arrangements is an 
asset. Probably the most “diverse” service 
examined in the volume is federal housing 
policy, which Roger Allbrandt carefully reviews 
and proclaims “not ... a resounding success” 
(p. 15). Supporters of diversity will be en- 
couraged by Parks’ finding that fragmented 
police systems get more personnel on patrol. 
But it is difficult to take that next step and link 
patrol officers to service effectiveness. If these 
articles may sometimes raise more questions 
than they answer, they do point up the 
significance of Ostrom’s question about service 
effectiveness. 

Frankly, I would look forward to a volume 
20 of the Sage series which once again asked 
what social scientists could tell urban govern- 
ments about more effective service delivery. 
The field of public administration, long dom- 
inated by research on organizational contribu- 
tions and organizational behavior, has sadly 
neglected organizational services, particularly at 
the urban level. It is this gap—a chasm, real- 
ly—which the present volume tries to fill. To 
the degree that this rather eclectic collection in 
volume 10 of UAAR has made a contribution 
(and several of the papers do), volume 20 will 
be an easier one to edit. 


ROBERT L. LINEBERRY 
Northwestern University 


Leadership in Congress: Stability, Succession, 
and Change. By Robert L. Peabody. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1976. Pp. xx + 522. 
$13.95, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


Analysts of the U.S. Congress have made 
good use of case studies. These studies bring life 
to the barren outlines of the formal law-making 
process and acquaint readers with legislative 
personalities whose formidable skills of manipu- 
lating the internal power levers are too often 
overlooked by the superficiality of the national 
media’s coverage of Congress. 

As beneficial as they may be, case studies 
have their limitations. Because of the partial 
quality of the analysis and the atypicality of 
the cases chosen for examination, they are 
often regarded as unrepresentative “snapshots” 
of a process and not full-bodied depictions. 
And as we are often reminded, theory-building 
aspirations are not satisfied through case analy- 
sis. 
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Robert Peabody’s book, Leadership in Con- 
gress: Stability, Succession, and Change is a 
book which combines case studies with an 
important theoretical framework. It deals with 
every congressional floor leadership change 
from 1955 through 1975. Thus, it satisfies the 
demand of completeness while at the same time 
providing ample illustrations for the testing of 
his framework. 

Turning first to the cases themselves, the 
Peabody style is distinctive. Each case selected 
for full examination opens with a sensitive 
analysis of the relative power positions of each 
combatant; the combatants’ place within the 
ideological structure of his or her party; the 
personality characteristics which can enhance 
or endanger the voting coalitions behind each 
candidate; and the shifting alliances which 
occur throughout these intraparty contests. 
Each of these assessments is well written and 
enlivened by insightful quotations from various 
members, observers as well as participants. 

Of the recent academic analysts of Congress, 
no one writes better “insider” commentary 
about life on Capitol Hill than does Robert 
Peabody, who occupies a special place in the 
congressional research community. His book is 
the fullest collection of studies in this mode. It 
includes eight detailed case studies: in addition 
to four in the House, there are studies of the 
Albert-Bolling parry of 1962 (written by Nel- 
son Polsby); the Ford-Halleck contest of 
1964—65; the Boggs-Udall-Sisk-Hays-O’Hara 
free-for-all in 1971; and the abortive Gibbons 
challenge to O’Neill in 1973. Four cases come 
from the Senate, three involving the Demo- 
cratic whip post (Long’s victory in 1965, 
Kennedy’s in 1969, and Robert Byrd’s in 
1971), the fourth concerning the Scott-Baker 
minority leadership fight of 1971. In addition 
to these, Peabody makes reference to many of 
the other battles which occurred during this 
period of congressional history. 

As valuable as the case histories are, the 
book’s benefit is further increased by Peabody’s 
excellent chapters on the nature of party 
leadership within each chamber. They are very 
useful introductions to the contemporary struc- 
ture of power within each congressional body. 

I enjoyed the book. But there are problems 
with the selection of case material and the 
reliance upon the leadership change framework 
which Peabody has been utilizing for more than 
a decade. None of the examined Democratic 
contests in either chamber involved the top 
leadership post (i.e., the House Speaker or the 
Senate Majority Leader). There is much to be 
jearned from a detailed analysis of the McCor- 
mack-Udall vote of 1969 in which a sitting 
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speaker’s nomination was contested in his 
party’s caucus for the first time since 1923. % 
was the first time a sitting Democratic speak :r 
had faced caucus opposition since 1879. Udall’s 
willingness to confront the remnants of tve 
Rayburn-McCormack dynasty which had heic 
sway over the Democrats since 1940 was much 
more important than Sam Gibbons’ decisicn 
not to contest Thomas O’Neill for majori.y 
leader in 1973. Yet, the Gibbons’ non-contest 
received over 30 pages in the book while ti c 
McCormack-Udall contest which resulted ‘n 
actual votes cast in the caucus received litte 
more than two paragraphs. 

Also, Peabody’s selection of the period, 
1955—1975, leads to the inescapable blurrirg 
of party identity and party status. All tes 
Congresses in this era were controlled in bo: 
chambers by the Democratic party. This mears 
that assertions about minority party behavior 
pertain only to the Republicans. ° 

The contentious behavior of the House 
Republicans who overthrew three leaders mzy 
be a function of that party’s unique politic] 
history and not simply a response to tle 
frustrations of life as a congressional minority 
party. This same status-identity blur is even 
more pronounced for the Democrats. Not oniy 
were they the sole majority party throughout 
this era but also for 12 of the 20 years incudcd 
here, they were a “truncated majority” obliged 
to function with a president of the opposing 
party. As Randall Ripley notes in his bool., 
Majority Party Leadership in Congress, the ro'z 
of the majority leaders in these truncated 
circumstances is quite different from that exe `- 
cised during periods of presidential-congres- 
sional party agreement. 

Other reservations which I have about the 
book relate to Peabody’s leadership change 
framework and his assumptions about “‘succe.- 
sion patterns” and “heirs apparent.” In both 
the House and the Senate, it is clear that the 


. Democrats move their leaders in an upwardly 


vertical pattern from whip to floor leader (an: 
to speaker). But neither the House nor th: 
Senate Republicans appear to do this cor- 
sistently. Senator Robert Griffin’s thwarted bil 
in the 95th Congress to move from whip tə 
leader is only the most recent instance amonz 
Senate Republicans of the absence of a ‘‘pav- 
tern of succession.” Republican floor leaders 
have come from various locations within th: 
party’s leadership configuration. The whip pos: 
which has been historically prominent in th2 
case of the Democrats has been a “dead end” 
for all Republican whips since 1905 in the 
House and for 7 of the 11 Senate Republican 
whips since 1915. Thus, Republican caucuses 
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cannot be accused of violating patterns of 
succession which they do not possess. A fuller 
treatment of the differences between the con- 
gressional parties in their selection patterns 
would have led to clearer pictures of the 
distribution of power within each. 

A final reservation about the “insider” per- 
spective itself is that too close a proximity to 
an event may lead one to attribute character- 
istics to it that later analysis may dispute. For 
example, Peabody states that “contests”? oc- 
curred in three instances in which no dissenting 
votes were cast in the caucus: Albert versus 
Bolling, 1962; O’Neill versus Gibbons, 1973; 
and Rhodes versus Arends, 1973. With regard 
-to the last election, he contends that “John 
Rhodes’ unanimous election as minority leader 
on December 7, 1973 represented ... an 
example of open competition. ..” (p. 284). 

The same problem occurs in Peabody’s 
classification of John Conyers’ two challenges 
to Carl Albert. In 1971, Majority Leader Albert 
defeated Conyers for the speakership nomina- 
tion, 220 to 20. Two years later, Albert was 
renominated as speaker by the caucus over 
Conyers by a vote of 201 to 25. On page 293, 
both of these votes are treated as “contests,” 
but on page 276, Albert’s ascension to the 
speakership is called a “routine advancement,” 
one in which “the next-ranking member in the 
party hierarchy is elevated without challenge.” 
For Peabody, there is no ambiguity because his 
proximity to both votes indicated that Conyers’ 
1971 bid was a “symbolic” one but that his 
1973 bid was a “real” one. For observers of 
Congress less close to the Capitol, the similarity 
of the vote and the results would seem to 
indicate that this was a distinction without a 
difference. 

These classifications are obviously under- 
standable to a person whose presence on the 
Hill at the time allowed him to conclude that 
some unanimous caucus decisions represented 
genuine consensus while other unanimous deci- 
sions represented an artificial one. In the same 
vein, this perspective also permits one to 
determine that voted opposition in the caucus 
may be “symbolic” sometimes and “genuine” 
at other times. However valid these distinctions 
may be to the observer, thay may be less 
helpful to the reader. A simple way to avoid 
this terminological blurring would have been to 
use the term “challenge” to refer to any 
instance of possible competition for a leader- 
ship post and to use the term “contest” to refer 
to the actual manifestation of votes in the 
caucus for more than one candidate. I believe 
that readers would have benefited from the 
consistent application of this distinction. 
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Putting all reservations aside, there is no 
question that this is an important book for 
congressional analysts. It brings together in one 
sizeable volume a vast wealth of information 
about the inner workings of the four congres- 
sional parties whose interactions with one 
another do much to shape the contemporary 
world in which we live, 


GARRISON NELSON 
University of Vermont 


The Election of 1976: Reports and Interpreta- 
tions. By Gerald M. Pomper with colleagues. 
(New York: Longman, 1977. Pp. viii + 184. 
$8.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Hot on the heels of Jimmy Carter’s triumph, 
Gerald Pomper and four of his Rutgers col- 
leagues (with the assistance of the rest of the 
Pomper family) assembled this slender volume, 
intending to “report the results and probe the 
significance of the election of 1976” (p. v). At 
the very least, the book represents an act of raw 
courage, for in the interest of timeliness the 
authors have set themselves up to be second- 
guessed by the numerous studies of the election 
which have already begun to appear, based on 
better data than were available to them. 

But The Election of 1976 is a good deal 
more than that. It is a comprehensive, insightful 
yet concise portrait of an election year, and it 
holds up remarkably well more than a year 
later. Pomper himself offers two chapters, one 
on the nominating process and one on the 
presidential election proper; Henry A. Plotkin 
discusses in one chapter the campaign issues 
and in another, the state and local results; 
Charles E. Jacob writes perceptively about the 
congressional outcome; Ross K. Baker tries to 
forecast the Carter administration; and Wilson 
Carey McWilliams offers his all-too-brief specu- 
lations on the meaning of the election. The 
book is well written, attractively packaged, 
generally well coordinated (although Baker’s 
chapter overlaps Jacob’s and one of Plotkin’s), 
and even has a few intramural disagreements for 
the reader to ponder. Perhaps most surprisingly, 
this “rush job” has remarkably few factual or 
stylistic lapses, although I was rather startled at 
Pomper’s revelation that Gerald Ford had 
“literally” wrapped himself in the flag (p. 69)! 

Many thought-provoking questions are pre- 
sented. Was it a “critical election?” Pomper and 
McWilliams gingerly propose the possibility, 
and Pomper bases his claim in part on low 
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correlations between Carter’s vote and the votes 
for Johnson, Humphrey and McGovern. Had he 
instead correlated the Ford vote with earlier 
Republican votes, he would have discovered 
that except for 1964 and 1972, the correlations 
for most recent years are respectably high, and 
suggest no realignment. Baker, following James 
David Barber, presents Carter as an “‘active-posi- 
tive” president. (Unfortunately, the Barber 
typology is not fully explained.) There are 
those who see the president as active-negative, 
and his chilly smile certainly not indicative of 
the sense of humor that is so important to 
Barber (does he ever laugh at himself?). McWil- 
liams attributes Ford’s strength, despite the 
recession, to our “contract society” (p. 153) 
and the primacy of moral and social issues. It, 
can also be argued that the lack of sharp issue 
differentiation perceived by the electorate 
(pace Plotkin) led many voters to fall back on 
candidate image and regional and religious 
prejudices, 

But these differences of opinion are only 
intended to demonstrate the grist for reflection 
this book offers. There are two general cri- 
ticisms I would make, however. The first is the 
authors’ frequent straining to make the election 
more interesting, significant and unique than it 
really was. It was, we are told, “exciting,” a 
“vital time” (p. v), with “significant” dis- 
agreements between the candidates and the 
platforms (p. 43), perhaps ushering in a period 
of one-party rule (p. 161) or at least a 
realignment; and even a New Jersey referendum 
on gambling in Atlantic City is said to have 
“far-reaching” impact (p. 113). In a more sober 
mood, Pomper acknowledges at the end of his 
chapter on the nominating process that the 
features of that process in 1976 were a continu- 
ation of a long trend, and not unique to 1976 
as earlier passages imply. As for the election 
itself, simple partisanship seems to have played 
a greater role than in any other election for at 
least 16 years. The only author who explicitly 
denies the earth-shaking importance of these 
events is Baker. The others seem to want the 
election to have been an 1896, while history 
may see it as perhaps a 1960. 

The second general point is that the book 
could use a unifying theme. In other works, 
Pomper has shed light on how effective our 
elections are at linking popular preferences to 
governmental policy; why not apply this ques- 
tion to 1976? Or, what did that year tell us 
about .our parties? Pomper and McWilliams 
advocate some form of party government—why 
not unify the book around that? 

But these shortcomings do not seriously 
weaken the book, which will be useful in 
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undergraduate courses. I hope they do it again 
in 1980. 


HOWARD L. REITER 
University of Connecticut 


Handbook of Political Socialization: Theory 
and Research. Edited by Stanley Allen Ren- 
shon. (New York: Free Press, 1977. Pp. 547. 
$19.95.) 


According to the editor, the purpose of the 
Handbook of Political Socialization is to (1) 
review the state of current knowledge in the 
field of political socialization; (2) assess meth- 
odological techniques and strategies of inquiry; 
(3) assess current and past research, and (4) 
suggest promising new lines of inquiry (p. vii). 
The essays in this volume are only moderately 
successful on the first point and deteriorate 
progressively as one moves through to point 
four. 

There are a total of 15 essays in this 
collection. The chapters are broken into a 
theoretical/methodological introduction with 
articles by Renshon, Weissberg and Joslyn, and 
Nathan and Remy; a section on the role of 
“agents” with articles by Beck, Davies, Silbiger, 
Patrick, Chaffee et al., Sigel and Hoskin and 
Cutler; a section on “outcomes” with articles 
by Friedman, Simpson, Tolley and Gergan and 
Ullman, and a final chapter on “possibilities” 
by Harold Lasswell. 

The book has a rather decided slant which 
reflects the editor’s own interests in political 
socialization. In short, there is an emphasis on 
socialization from the perspective of micro-level 
psychology. The “political” aspect of political 
socialization receives less attention, I think, 
than most political scientists might prefer. For 
example, the “political theory of political 
socialization” developed by Easton and Dennis 
receives about ten pages of attention. Much of 
the work stimulated by the systems approach 
to political socialization is barely mentioned. 
There is no extended discussion of the concept 
of the “benevolent leader” and its implications. 
On the other hand, many social psychological 
theories are discussed at great length. Friedman 
in his article on “Political Socialization and 
Models of Moral Development” has a 25-page 
discussion (in a 32-page essay) on the theories 
of Piaget, Kohlberg and their followers. The 
few pages devoted to the political aspects of the 
moral development approach are exceedingly 
superficial. Many of the explicitly political 
works in the area are never mentioned. There is 
only the most cursory discussion of socializa- 
tion to the law and to legal norms. 
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Unfortunately, the shortcomings of* the 
Friedman article tend to be the rule rather than 
the exception. Two of the articles claim that so 
little is known about the subject to which they 
have been assigned to write that they must 
employ some tactic other than a conventional 
literature review. Chaffee et al. in their article 
on socialization and mass communication re- 
port on some original research. Sigel and 
Hoskin, in their essay on adult socialization, 
rehash some fairly well-known information on 
the effects of aging, occupation and status. 

Many of the articles pay relatively little 
attention to political socialization as either a 
process or as a link to political structures or 
outputs. Often some dependent variable is 
chosen, much attention given to its correlates, 
and then a few pages are devoted to what are 
normally thought of as questions of political 
socialization. Examples of this approach are the 
articles by Elizabeth Simpson on “Values in 
Politics” and the article by Gergan and Ullman 
on socialization to political activism. In the 
Simpson article approximately 20 of 25 pages 
are spent on a discussion of non-socialization 
research on values, such as the Allport, Vernon 
and Lindzey Study of Values or the Rokeach 
study of instrumental and terminal values. In 
the Gergan and Ullman article on political 
activism 33 of 39 pages are expended recount- 
ing (4 la Lester Milbrath’s Political Participa- 
tion) the correlates of political activism. 

Although the editor claims to be inventory- 
ing the major trends in the field of political 
socialization, the volume contains much of 
what I, at least, consider to be rather peripher- 
al. The best example is James C. Davies’ article 
on “Political Socialization: From Womb to 
Childhood.” Davies’ “most basic proposition” 
is: “‘[a] child who has been severely physically 
deprived through the first six years of life will 
very likely not become involved in any political 
decision making as an adult” (p. 145). He 
concludes that “massive research” is needed on 
the question of “what correlation is there 
between the mental effects of malnutrition, loss 
of emotional support, and sudden powerless- 
ness in early childhood and diminished ability 
in adulthood to make public choices” (p. 151). 
I find all this rather esoteric and not the sort of 
thing that should be included in a volume with 
the purposes and goals of the Handbook of 
Political Socialization. 

Another distressing aspect of the book is the 
general failure of the authors to engage in any 
very incisive critical analysis or to suggest 
promising new lines of inquiry as was the 
charge of the volume’s editor. The suggestions 
for additional research were usually (1) pitched 
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at too high a level of generality to be of much 
use, (2) unrealistic given the current and pro- 
jected future state of the discipline, or (3) 
mundane or trivial—i.e., the oft-repeated call 
for more longitudinal research. 

On the positive side, however, there were 
several articles that I found to be useful and 
informative. Robert Weissberg’s and Richard 
Joslyn’s article on the methodological appropri- 
ateness of political socialization research makes 
some excellent points on the problems of 
studying socialization in the family and prob- 
lems of comparisons in subgroup analysis. Also 
quite good is John Patrick’s article on political 
education and political socialization. Patrick 
takes a straightforward approach to what is 
desired from civil education, what are the 
problems, what are the results, and what might 
be done for improvement. The article by Neal 
Cutler on the cohort and lineage approach to 
political socialization also merits attention. 
Concepts and methodologies are clarified in a 
useful way, and what can and cannot be learned 
from each approach is clearly spelled out. 
Finally, Renshon’s own introductory essay is a 
useful overview of the assumptions and ap- 
proaches to the field. 

Students of politics who are not specialists 
in the subfield of socialization will probably 
find this book more useful than specialists. On 
the whole I find the book somewhat disap- 
pointing, although those who are more psycho- 
logically oriented than I may be more positive 
in their evaluations. 


KENT L. TEDIN 
University of Houston 


Exclusionary Injustice: The Problem if Illegally 
Obtained Evidence. By Steven R. Schlesin- 
ger. (New York: Marcel Dekker, 1977. Pp. 
vii + 116. $13.75.) 


Exclusionary Injustice is a relatively tradi- 
tional treatment of the policy implications of 
the rulings of the U.S. Supreme Court on illegal 
searches and seizures. Schlesinger begins with 
an historical survey and critique of the Court’s 
decisions regarding the exclusionary rule, accus- 
ing it of: (1) providing no protection/compen- 
sation to innocent individuals whose rights have 
been violated; (2) overprotecting guilty defen- 
dants; (3) providing little deterrence to illegal 
police behavior; (4) freeing guilty defendants 
(because the most credible kinds of evidence 
are excluded), thus endangering society; (5) 
undermining public respect for the court sys- 
tem; (6) failing to discriminate between more 
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and less serious offenses and willful or flagrant 
constitutional violations; and (7) encouraging 
plea bargaining. While this is a reasonably 
comprehensive treatment, these criticisms have 
been frequently articulated by others, so little 
in this section of the book is original. 

As a remedy to these social maladies, Schles- 
inger proposes that the exclusionary rule be 
eliminated and independent boards to review 
police conduct be substituted in its place. 
Composed of citizens, judges, law officers and 
others, the boards would be given powers to 
sanction individual officers and provide com- 
pensation to illegally abused citizens. Successful 
claims resulting from civil actions would be 
paid from the public treasury. Further, Schles- 
inger advocates statutory enactment of incen- 
tives to facilitate successful tort actions (e.g., 
plaintiffs would only have to prove that their 
rights had been violated; compensation would 
be a function of the degree of harm done). 
Illegally gathered evidence would then be ad- 
missible in court. Such a program, according to 
Schlesinger, would remedy the major deficien- 
cies in extant policy governing illegal searches 
and seizures. 

Serious inadequacies exist in both the au- 
thor’s treatment of the evils of the exclusionary 
rule and in his proposed remedy. First, his 
critique of the rule demonstrates little acquain- 
tenace with basic social science findings relating 
to the criminal justice process. For example, 
the suggestion that police are unconcerned 
about cases after arrest, and are therefore not 
deterred by the exclusion of evidence at trial, 
totally ignores an already considerable, and 
growing, body of organizational research (e.g., 
Eisenstein and Jacob; Neubauer, etc.) which 
demonstrates powerful interagency constraints. 
By failing to appease prosecutors (who are 
vitally interested in trial proceedings) the police 
would not be able to obtain cooperation on 
prosecutions of great interest to them. Regret- 
tably, this sort of inattention to the findings of 
the empirical literature is pervasive throughout 
the book. 

Several flaws in the author’s proposed alter- 
native to the exclusionary mle can also be 
identified. His proposal rests on the assumption 
that individuals can and should be responsible 
for protecting themselves from abuse by the 
state. If the individuals likely to be abused by 
the police were a cross-section of society, this 
might be justifiable. However, different seg- 
ments of society are not equally subject to 
abuse, so the author would place the onus on 
one of the least powerful segments of society to 
correct the abuses of one of the most powerful. 
Such a plan would probably not have a high 
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rate of success, even if court-appointed at- 
torneys, etc., were provided, and Schlesinger’s 
selective review of our previous experiences 
with civil review boards does little to assuage 
these fears. 

The debate over the putative evils of the 
exclusionary rule is frequently tinged with 
thinly veiled ideological assumptions. At this 
point, the debate can be clarified only through 
rigorous social science research. Whether Schles- 
inger’s “countless” individuals are actually be- 
ing freed by the exclusionary rule can be 
answered only by systematic empirical research. 
Perhaps a moratorium on books such as this 
ought to be declared until such evidence is 
assembled. 

In sum, Schlesinger’s book adds little new to 
our understanding of the exclusionary rule. The 
book is simply an extended version of Burger’s 
dissent in Bivens v. Six Unknown Named 
Agents—little is gained from the book that 
cannot be found in the much shorter dissent. 


JAMES L. GIBSON 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


The Public Use of Private Interest. By Charles 
L. Schultze. (Washington, D.C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1977. Pp. vii + 93. $7.95, 
cloth; $2.95, paper.) 


Charles L. Schultze, now chairman of the 
president’s Council of Economic Advisors, was 
a Brookings senior fellow and professor of 
economics at the University of Maryland at the 
time the material for this book was prepared 
for presentation in the Godkin Lectures at 
Harvard University in 1976. Although the book 
is a revision of the earlier lecture material, 
redundancy between chapters and the lack of a 
table of contents inconvenience the reader. 
Overall, the book is worth reading, however, as 
Schultze addresses a problem inevitably affect- 
ing the governability of the U.S. political 
system: “When and how should government 
intervene in private markets for the purpose of 
improving economic efficiency?” (p. 1) Accord- 
ing to Schultze, as the volume of regulatory 
decisions made by government grows, “the 
strain upon the political fabric grows at least 
proportionately” (p. 75). Yet the problem of 
social intervention at the micro level cannot be 
resolved within the framework of the tradition- 
al conservative-liberal debate of more or less 
government. This is because in the last 20 years 
the arrival of the Welfare State has changed the 
nature of the governability problem. Today as 


government intervenes in ever more com- 
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plicated areas influencing the decisions of mil- 
lions of individuals and business firms, “‘the 
critical choices have a much lower ideological 
and ethical content” (p. 89). 

Schultze does not recommend abandonment 
of the political process or the separation of 
administration from politics, but instead em- 
phasizes the present policy dilemma: “How 
does an ingrained political process, which 
stresses value adjustments, come to grips with 
the critical choices among technically com- 
plicated alternatives when some of the very 
political techniques that move society toward a 
decision themselves make it difficult to pursue 
workable methods of intervention?” (p. 89) 
Schultze sharply criticizes James Buchanan and 
his public choice colleagues who would deal 
with this dilemma by calling for a constitu- 
tional revision which would restrict the scope 
of allowable intervention. Schultze is adamant 
in his belief that “there is a growing need for 
collective influence over individual and business 
behavior that was once the domain of purely 
private decisions’ (p. 5). The intervention 
technique called for by Schultze is to imitate 
the market mechanism by designing strategies 
which focus on self-interest incentives. Essen- 
tially this is a refinement of the argument set 
forth in an earlier work (“The Role of Incen- 
tives, Penalties, and Rewards in Attaining Ef- 
fective Policy,” in The Analysis and Evaluation 
of Public Expenditures: The PPB System, U.S. 
Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 91st 
Congress, Ist Session, 1969, pp. 201-25). As 
Schultze explains the new intervention strate- 
gy: “The boundaries of the “public administra- 
tion” problem have leapt far beyond the 
question of how to effectively organize and run 
a public institution and now encompass the far 
more vexing question of how to change some 
aspect of the behavior of a whole society” (p. 
12). 

Schultze’s case for behavior modification 
techniques as the answer to the “public admini- 
stration’? problem is grounded in a narrow view 
of political economy. He states that “we 
segregate our approaches to social organization 
into two watertight compartments—command- 
and-control techniques for public intervention 
and economic incentives for the private econo- 
my” (p. 67). He laments the fact that “we 
usually tend to see only one way of interven- 
ing—namely removing a set of decisions from 
the decentralized and incentive oriented private 
market and transferring them to the command- 
and-control techniques of government bureauc- 
racy” (p. 6). This description of social organiza- 
tion in the U.S. is incomplete. The existence of 
command-and-control techniques in the private 
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sector and incentive-oriented intervention stra- 
tegies in the public sector are glossed over. 
Although Schultze is concerned with the public 
use of private interest, he does not discuss the 
problems of using a decentralized incentive-ori- 
ented intervention strategy to control large 
corporations. Also, the argument that govern- 
ment is biased against incentive systems is 
overstated. 

The Public Use of Private Interest leads one 
to the conclusion that too much social regula- 
tion is responsible for the current strain on the 
political system. As Schultze contends, “The 
toughest challenge to the political consensus 
necessary to hold a free society together arises 
when a society itself has to make explicit 
decisions about the fate of particular groups 
and communities’ (p. 75). Schultze would 
incorporate the market mechanism into the 
public sector as a type of safety valve which 
would dissipate tensions in the political system. 
One question that needs to be raised is whether 
too much governmental regulation is a symp- 
tom rather than a direct cause of the current 
policy-making dilemma. If the current crisis of 
governability is caused by too much democracy 
as the Trilateral Commission would suggest, or 
a fiscal crisis of the state as some radical critical 
theorists maintain, then the linkages between 
Schultze’s new social intervention strategy and 
these other social forces must be more clearly 
drawn. 


GREG J. PROTASEL 
Oregon State University 


Economic Regulation and the Public Interest: 
The Federal Trade Commission in Theory 
and Practice. By Alan Stone. (Ithaca, New 
York: Comell University Press, 1977. Pp. 
314. $15.00.) 


As long ago as 1954 Harvard Law Professor 
Louis Jaffe was pointing out to political scien- 
tists that their “captive agency” theories of 
regulatory agencies were wrong because most of 
the regulatory agencies established before 
World War II did not have to be captured by 
industry—the statutes they administered were 
designed to serve industry goals of stabilizing 
and restricting competition rather than promot- 
ing competition to protect the consumer. In 
this study of the FTC, Alan Stone has provided 
political scientists with some of the best docu- 
mentation yet of this important insight. To be 
sure, Stone disagrees with historian Gabriel 
Kolko and his followers who argue that the 
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regulation of business can be explained solely in 
these terms. Stone finds that some of the 
statutes administered by the FTC such as the 
original Federal Trade Commission Act and 
Clayton Act serve the contradictory goals of 
promoting competition and restricting competi- 
tion while others like the recent truth-in- 
lending and warranty reform laws restrict com- 
petition for the legitimate purpose of protect- 
ing consumers even though they have largely 
failed to do so. 

Stone also takes issue with the Naderites 
who in their 1969 report on the FTC focus on 
the personal characteristics of the commis- 
sioners and staff and allege laziness, incom- 
petence and a bias in favor of big business. To 
the contrary, the author notes that there have 
been times when Commission leadership was 
courageous and innovative including its mid- 
1960s decision to regulate cigarette advertising, 
the recent move to ignore enforcement of the 
anticompetitive Robinson Patman Act and ear- 
ly periods of tough antitrust enforcement 
against large and small firms alike. Stone 
acknowledges that much FTC enforcement is 
oriented toward small firms, is industry-initi- 
ated and mired in long delays. But he points 
out that these behavioral characteristics are the 
consequence of structural factors: the intense 
competitiveness of small, marginal firms in 
relatively atomistic markets, the relative lack of 
nonbusiness sources of information and the 
procedural requirements of the law. Since the 
author worked for eight years as an attorney 
with the FTC before entering graduate school, 
his comments on the relative importance of 
goals and personalities carry considerable 
weight. Despite its emphasis on legislative goals, 
however, Economic Regulation and the Public 
Interest turns out to have a second theme 
which is much more important to the book’s 
conclusions and of greater significance to public 
policy debates on regulatory reform. 

Put simply, Stone’s larger argument is that 
the FTC’s generally poor performance and 
limited impact, points on which many scholars 
of the left and the right agree, cannot be 
explained simply in terms of competitive and 
noncompetitive policies cancelling out each 
other or in terms of the vagueness of statutory 
language, and major point in the work of some 
scholars of regulation. The weakness of the 
FTC’s traditional remedy, the cease-and-desist 
order, and its outmoded discovery techniques 
are also brushed aside as critical factors. Stone 
argues that the FTC has had little impact on 
business behavior even when it has imple- 
mented laws with narrowly defined and non- 
contradictory goals, such as the anticompetitive 
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Wool Labeling Act of 1939, and when innova- 
tive remedies (injunctions, divestitures, fines, 
seizures) and adequate discovery techniques 
were present. Rather Stone finds a number of 
basic defects in the type of trade regulatior 
practiced in the United States, defects which he 
implies also characterize other governmem 
regulatory programs. 

These faults include (1) the limited time anc 
monetary resources available to regulators, par- 
ticularly given the millions of business transac- 
tions carried on each year; (2) a private 
litigation model of administrative procedure 
which inevitably leads to long delays and thus 
gives targets of enforcement multiple oppor- 
tunities to continue violations of the law; (3) 
inadequate sanctions or tougher penalties thar 
require strict burdens of proof by the Commis- 
sion and thus are unlikely to prove effective 
(even the “fly-by-night” con man for whom the 
latter seem intended are not deterred, according 
to Stone, since they know that the odds of even 
getting caught are slim); (4) broad discretion 
available to regulated firms to find ways tc 
defeat the purpose of the government’s pro- 
hibitions, including psychological manipulation 
of consumers and transferring to the consumer 
the considerable costs of tougher regulations 
when they are strictly enforced. 

Noting the recent upsurge in regulatory costs 
compared to what he considers to be regula- 
tion’s meager benefits, Stone concludes that 
“on balance, the kind of business regulation we 
now have is not and cannot be an effective 
instrument for the promotion of public values” 
(p. 263). This may sound vaguely reminiscent 
of the Chicago School economists, but Stone is 
coming from the other end of the political 
spectrum. He believes that trade regulation is 
doomed to failure as long as producers are free 
to “psychologically manipulate” consumers 
through advertising appeals that distract them 
from “‘rational’? consumer choice. Not surpris- 
ingly, this notion leads him away from capital- 
ism altogether. Apparently Stone believes that 
if the marketplace cannot be perfected, one 
should get rid of the market. Thus he disposes 
of numerous regulatory reform measures: de- 
regulation, a return to small-scale enterprise, an 
isolated antitrust attack on the super-giants, 
and public utility-type control. Stone then 
tentatively concludes that outright public own- 
ership may offer the best alternative to present 
regulation since it is the only system in which 
the incompatibility of profit and sales goals and 
“public values” is resolved. 

Having thrown the baby out with the bath 
water, the author tries to reassure the reader by 
suggesting that socialism may not lead to 
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totalitarianism when practiced in countries with 
a democratic tradition. Even granted this latter 
point, the author’s concluding discussion of 
regulatory reform alternatives is extremely 
superficial and dated. There is no mention of 
the liberalized or new market-oriented ap- 
proaches to regulation (e.g., liability laws, 
pollution taxes), no set of distinctions em- 
ployed to separate different regulatory prob- 
lems and absolutely no discussion of the basic 
reasons why the relatively nonmarket econo- 
mies have been so inefficient or why some of 
them have had such poor records in controlling 
externalities such as pollution. Nor does the 
author mention the essential truth of any 
economics—there is no free lunch under capital- 
ism. or socialism. Every dollar spent by a 
socialist society to protect the consumer or the 
environment is one dollar less available for 
some other social purpose. 

His tentativeness notwithstanding, Stone 
should have avoided ending a narrow but good 
political science case study with an analysis of 
so broad and economically complex a subject as 
comparative regulatory systems unless he was 
prepared to discuss the subject with some 
sophistication. However, the case study itself 
does not suffer from such defects. Readers 
should simply be aware that much of the 
author’s analysis depends on his assumption 
that the FTC has had little impact any- 
where—an assumption that scholars of the left 
and right find congenial but which moderates 
may not like when they realize its implications. 


PAUL J. HALPERN 
Georgetown University 


Judicial Impact and State Supreme Courts. By 
G. Alan Tarr. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1977. Pp. xvi + 184. 
$18.00.) 


In this book, G. Alan Tarr explores state 
supreme court responses to decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court concerning the 
establishment of religion. The fundamental 
objective of the study is to determine what 
factors account for compliance and noncompli- 
ance of state supreme court decisions with 
theoretically determinative U.S. Supreme Court 
precedents. Establishment clause cases decided 
between 1947 and 1973 form the data base for 
the analysis. Compliance is defined as “proper 
application of standards enunciated by the 
Supreme Court in deciding all cases raising 
similar or related questions. Noncompliance 
involves a failure to apply—or properly apply— 
those standards” (p. 35). 
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Using 97 state decisions in which Supreme 
Court establishment precedents were or should 
have been applied, Tarr considers three sets of 
potentially important independent variables. 
First, he explores the possibility that judicial 
“background variables” are related to noncom- 
pliance. The overall finding is that they are not. 
Variables common to all the members of any 
single state court—such as state political cul- 
ture, region, and state public opinion—generally 
are not related to court compliance rates. 
Further the characteristics of individual 
judges—such as political party, length of judicial 
tenure, and religion—are not related to individu- 
al propensity to vote in a compliant or noncom- 
pliant direction. 

Second, the author explores the possibility 
that those factors which Richard Neustadt sees 
as leading to self-executing presidential orders 
are related to compliance with Supreme Court 
directives. Recast so as to apply to Supreme 
Court decisions, the Neustadtian variables ex- 
plored are the finality, clarity, and persuasive- 
ness of a decision. Using two indices con- 
structed from various indicators, Tarr concludes 
that the Neustadtian hypothesis does not ex- 
plain state supreme court compliance. 

Finally, the author considers the hypothesis 
that noncompliance can be explained by the 
degree of disruption in existing state policies 
which would be required by a compliant 
decision. Focusing on the 40 decisions in which 
the state court was required to choose between 
noncompliance and the invalidation of state 
programs, Tarr finds support for the hypothe- 
sized relationship. State courts handed down 
compliant decisions in 90 percent of the 30 
cases in which the level of disruption required 
by compliance would be relatively slight but in 
only 20 percent of the 10 cases in which the 
level of disruption required by compliance 
would be relatively great. This important result 
suggests that state supreme courts are greatly 
influenced by the political milieus in which 
they exist. 

Another significant finding which emerges 
from the study is the high rate of compliance 
exhibited by the state courts. Of the 97 cases 
analyzed, state court decisions were noncompli- 
ant in only 15. This is particularly significant in 
that previous studies have found much higher 
levels of noncompliance with Supreme Court 
establishment decisions among local school 
boards, schools, and teachers. 

Unfortunately this high level of compliance 
may also cast doubt on the generalizability of 
the study’s other findings. The lack of relation-. 
ship found in the first two areas of exploration 
may be at least in part a product of the lack of 
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variance in the dependent variable. This prob- 
lem is magnified for the reader by the author’s 
failure to report fully the statistical methods 
employed. Thus, as is often the case, the 
findings of the study must be viewed with a 
certain degree of skepticism. 

Additional caution in interpretation is man- 
dated by the fact that the study’s conceptuali- 
zation and operationalization are at points 
quite weak. This is particularly true in the 
chapter dealing with background variables. For 
example, the indicators of public opinion are so 
indirect that one might question whether they 
should even be designated as such. The problem 
is further aggravated by the fact that the 
author’s research methods are sometimes not 
fully explained, leaving the inquisitive reader 
with a somewhat uneasy feeling. 

It might be unfair to close on this negative 
note, however. The book is well grounded in 
the relevant literature, addresses important 
questions, and produces interesting results. 


ROBERT V. STOVER 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


Desegregation from Brown to Alexander: An 
Exploration of Supreme Court Strategies. By 
Stephen L. Wasby, Anthony A. D’Amato 
and Rosemary Metrailer. (Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1977. Pp. 
xx + 425. $19.85.) 


Building an adequate theory of the Supreme 
Court’s ability to make and implement national 
policy requires a fully developed description of 
the work of the Court. Desegregation from 
Brown to Alexander, a richly detailed analysis 
of the Supreme Court’s response to hundreds of 
civil rights appeals during the Warren era, makes 
a very significant contribution to this effort. It 
will be an important resource both for those 
attempting to understand the Court’s response 
to one of the most important set of policy 
issues in its history and to those attempting to 
understand the many tactical and strategic 
choices faced by judges dealing with a broad 
and potentially explosive stream of litigation 
touching many of the most sensitive issues in 
the society. 

Political scientists and legal scholars have 
pursued a wide variety of modes of explaining 
the decisions of a Court which goes to great 
lengths to shroud its internal operations in a 
kind of Delphic secrecy. The approaches range 
from the doctrinal and historical analyses that 
dominate the law reviews, to the brilliant 
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judicial biographies of Alpheus Mason, to the 
statistical analyses of voting patterns by David 
Rohde and Harold Spaeth. Much of the doc- 
trinal and historical study concentrates on the 
leading cases that go into the constitutional law 
casebooks. Much of the behavioral research 
does not examine in detail the substantive legal 
and policy issues in the cases decided. In this 
study a team of researchers with very strong 
backgrounds in both law and political science 
closely examine a very wide range of decisions 
both in terms of the substantive issues involved 
and the political context and policy choices 
available to the Court. The resulting book is 
sometimes reminiscent of the work of Walter 
Murphy and C. Herman Pritchett, though there 
tends to be more detailed legal analysis and less 
interpretation in this study. 

The book is both more and less than one 
might expect from the title. It is not merely a 
description of the school litigation from the 
1954 Brown decision to the 1969 Alexander 
case which overturned the “deliberate speed” 
doctrine and required immediate desegregation 
in Deep South school districts. In fact, it deals 
with the entire range of civil rights cases, 
including many cases on voting, housing, the 
tight to demonstrate, public accommodations, 
miscegenation, and other issues. It provides a 
remarkably rich tapestry, describing the circum- 
stances and the choices in hundreds of cases 
which the Supreme Court chose not to hear and 
those which it disposed of with summary per 
curiam judgments as well as the prominent 
cases decided with full opinions. The massive- 
ness of the research enterprise involved is 
reflected in a table of cases cited covering 16 
closely printed pages. 

The study, however, does not fully live up to 
its subtitle’s promise of “An Exploration of 
Supreme Court Strategies.” The long and de- 
tailed description of cases often tends to 
overwhelm the analytic framework. The pieces 
are all there, to be sure. Time after time the 
authors consider why the Court may have 
consistently turned aside appeals in some areas 
(such as school desegregation) and accepted 
large numbers in others (particularly public 
accommodations); they analyze the use and 
impact of different types of opinions; they 
consider relationships with Congress and the 
executive branch; they examine problems of 
winning lower court compliance and comment 
on a variety of other important matters. The 
problem is that the sheer volume of informa- 
tion and the basically chronological structure of 
the book tend to fragment the analysis and to 
prevent strong development of major analytic 
themes. I hope that the authors continue to 
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draw on their understanding of this great 
stream of litigation to offer the profession 
articles pulling together their insights into the 
judicial process. 

Readers who come to this book with an 
image of the Warren Court as a great crusading 
force for integration will go away somewhat 
chastened. This analysis usually shows a pattern 
of cautious incrementalism in developing and 
enforcing the law with long periods where the 
Court completely avoided significant cases in 
major areas. Strong and decisive action on 
schools, voting, housing, and public accommo- 
dations came only after Congress and the 
President acted. Throughout this long period 
the Court almost totally avoided the important 
issues of massive school and housing segregation 
in the North. (The first Northern school de- 
segregation case was to be handed down four 
years into the Burger Court.) One comes to 
view the Warren Court as a center of sensitive 
and gradual growth of the law, only deploying 
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its full range of authority and its many ways of 
reinforcing a decisive action on rare occasions, 
usually after national opinion had crystallized 
in favor of change and only localized resistance 
remains. 

This book is not easy reading. It is packed 
with information and with the endless com- 
plexities of on-going struggles in the courts. 
This, of course, is its strength. It does not 
consider judicial business in neat definitive 
packages but captures the confusing and seem- 
ingly endless process of trying to implement 
change through a very powerful judicial body 
acutely sensitive to its environment. It could 
have profited from tighter editing and clearer 
development of major themes. Nonetheless, it 
will be an important resource for scholars for 
years to come. 


GARY ORFIELD 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Comparative Politics 


Stability and Change in Australian Politics. By 
Don Aitkin. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1977. Pp. 301. $18.95.) 


Given the generalizing imperatives of com- 
parative politics, the value to that enterprise of 
a study of any given country depends upon the 
cross-national relevance of the questions asked. 
Since the explanatory theory that is presumab- 
ly the goal of comparative analysis must be 
empirically testable as well as generally ap- 
plicable, such theory must be built upon data 
from particular contexts, Thus, country studies 
contribute to the goals of comparative political 
inquiry if they attempt to be explanatory 
rather than descriptive and if the phenomena 
they seek to explain are framed in generic 
rather than idiosyncratic terms. Thus, while a 
sound country study cannot constitute a suffi- 
cient explanation of party system stability, 
such studies constitute the building blocks by 
which such explanations are constructed, 

Don Aitkin’s study is an inquiry into the 
sources of stability of the Australian party 
system, the unifying theme of the book. Whe- 
ther one places more value on such stability or 
its converse, fundamental change, surely the 
causes of such stability are potentially relevant 
to a wide range of Western democratic systems. 
The stability of the party system gives meaning 
to the wealth of survey and electoral data that 


Aitkin presents. 

Although amply documented and discussed, 
the concept of party system stability is not 
precisely defined, perhaps because in dealing 
only with one clear-cut case, Aitkin was never 
compelled to do so. Clearly, however, Aitkin is 
talking about stability in terms of relative 
electoral support. He dismisses the various 
minor parties that come and go on the basis of 
their failure to make a dent in the major 
parties’ monopoly on such support. Thus con- 
ceived, party system stability is a common 
phenomenon among Western systems; hence, 
this analysis of the concept is clearly relevant to 
comparative inquiry. 

Furthermore, in studying voting and party 
preference, Aitkin examines the impact of 
several factors with broader applicability. 
Among these are the effect of leaders’ personal 
qualities and their impression on voters, the 
impact of issues, of churchgoing, of urban 
versus rural residence, of class (both objective 
and perceived), and of class mobility. Clearly, 
all of these variables have an honored place in 
the literature of comparative politics. Yet, one 
could wish that Aitkin had given more atten- 
tion to explicating the generic rather than the 
idiosyncratic aspects of his suggested explana- 
tions. Most of his efforts to draw comparative 
generalizations are confined to an occasional 
comparison with British data, probably because 
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of their ready availability, While Aitkin notes 
that urban-rural differences in life style gen- 
erate differences in political ideology and pre- 
ference among other Western nations, he goes 
on to stress the unique origins and nature of 
Australia’s Country party. The attraction, ideo- 
logy and support of this party are, nevertheless, 
potentially relevant to an understanding of that 
generic class of agrarian or center parties found 
throughout Scandinavia. When Aitkin notes 
that church attendance and Labour voting are 
inversely related in Australia, he explains this 
phenomenon in terms of the attitude of 
Australian churches toward public morality. He 
thereby resists any temptation to suggest a 
possible cross-national inverse relation between 
churchgoing and left voting based upon generic 
characteristics of organized religion and left- 
wing parties. On the positive side, Aitkin 
carefully eschews inferences beyond the im- 
plications of the data at hand. 

Many of the hypotheses Aitkin advances to 
account for the stability in Australia’s party 
system may be characterized as conventional 
wisdom in comparative politics. The constant 
party preferences of most Australians despite 
shifts in particular issues constitutes one such 
variable that one should expect to find con- 
tributing to party stability in most nations. The 
concomitant weak impact of issues also comes 
as no surprise. 

While Aitkin’s data tends to confirm what 
the literature from other systems would lead 
one to expect, occasionally we find a new 
insight or an unexpected result. One of the 
more interesting of these is Aitkin’s finding that 
the swing vote (individuals changing their vote 
from one party to another) is considerably 
larger than the literature about parties has 
suggested. However, such electoral movements 
tend to cancel one another; hence, when 
measured in the aggregate, the swing vote is 
small. A second is the perceptive suggestion 
that class-based parties are less the result than 
the cause of existing class consciousness. 

Aitkin presents a carefully done empirical 
analysis of an important phenomenon, the 
stability of democratic party systems, albeit 
based upon data from only one such system. 
His study makes a useful and potentially 
important contribution to the enterprise of 
comparative politics, the enterprise of building 
empirically testable, cross-nationally valid ex- 
planatory theory. Such works as Aitkin’s with 
its wealth of data make a far greater contribu- 
tion to that enterprise than those ubiquitous 
quests for universally general (but empirically 
empty) theory most recently epitomized by 
Sartori’s ambitious summa, Parties and Party 
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Systems (London: Cambridge University Pres , 
1976). 


LAWRENCE C. MAYER 
Texas Tech University 


Latin America in the International Politic<! 
System. By G. Pope Atkins. (New York: 
Free Press, 1977. Pp. 448. $11.95.) 


G. Pope Atkins has written what, in h's 
words, is an “introductory level general surve, 
using political science concepts” (p. xiii). li 
other words, what we have here is a textboox 
intended for undergraduate courses dealir: 
with the role played by the nation-states cr 
what the author identifies as the Latin Amer:- 
can subsystem. He indicates his intention t> 
utilize a “political systems approach” (p. xii) 
and to keep “technical terms at a minimum” 
(p. xiv). 

The book’s first five chapters provide the 
reader with a conceptual framework, descrip- 
tions of the Latin American states, non- 
hemispheric states which regularly interact wit”: 
those of the subsystem (the United States rates 
a separate chapter), and non-state actors. Th: 
last six chapters discuss regional cooperation, 
conflict, balance of power, and integration, as 
well as the Inter-American system and relations 
with other supranational organizations. As At- 
kins implies, the depth and quality of the 
chapters is uneven. In my view, the author is 0” 
solid ground when he describes the Americai 
role or when he outlines the major conflicts o° 
the subsystem. On the other hand, his treat- 
ment of the internal determinants of the 
foreign policies of the Latin American states 
and his discussion of the regional balance o“ 
power leave a great deal to be desired. 

Atkins’ book is based almost exclusively or 
secondary sources, but then most textbook: 
are. Atkins has surveyed the existing literatur:: 
diligently, as the bibliographical notes at the 
end of each chapter and the extensive bibli- 
ography show. Consequently, this book paral- 
lels the disciplinary strengths and weaknesses ir. 
the study of the international role of the 
nation-states of Latin America. In my opinion. 
excessive space is allocated to historical aspects 
of the subject; approximately one-half of the 
book’s nearly 400 pages of text are dedicatec. 
to historical background, which leaves only 20C 
pages to cover all the important remaining 
topics. Another, less subjective, criticism is tha. 
topics such as the role and behavior of Latir 
American states in supra-national organizations 
are not documented with enough data; Unitec 
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Nations voting statistics are readily and con- 
veniently available, and could have been used in 
connection with the discussion contained in pp. 
358—65, both as evidence and as a teaching 
tool. Finally, I would have preferred a more 
selective bibliography, one which carefully in- 
cluded all materials cited in the text; regretful- 
ly, that is not the case here. 

I suppose that the crucial question is: would 
I adopt this book in my undergraduate courses 
in Latin American international politics? I 
personally would not, but other political scien- 
tists who favor a core textbook might disagree. 


CARLOS A. ASTIZ 
State University of New York, Albany 


Comparative Legislative Reforms and Innova- 
tions. Edited by Abdo I. Baaklini and James 
J. Heaphey. (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1977. Pp. xvi + 353. 
$12.00.) 


This volume is a product of the Comparative 
Development Studies Center, and is edited by 
the. center’s associate director and director. 
Although there is little that is comparative here, 
there is much that is diverse—targets, ap- 
proaches, techniques, materials, and the au- 
thors, who represent a variety of affiliations. 

The targets are also varied. Three pieces 
focus on Congress, four on state legislatures, 
and four more on legislatures in other coun- 
tries—the chambers of deputies of Brazil and 
Lebanon and the parliaments of Denmark and 
India. Approaches range from the strenuously 
systematic on the one hand to the informed 
impressionistic on the other. Some focus nar- 
rowly and intensively, others survey a wide 
terrain. The historical, geographical, and meth- 
odological diversity is somewhat overwhelming 
and the volume, therefore, seems to be less than 
the sum of its parts. Some of the parts are quite 
good. 

At a general level is Baaklini’s survey of 
legislative reform in Brazil, where a strong 
executive, based upon a military-technocratic 
alliance, dominates the Chamber of Deputies. 
Given the political system, what difference can 
changes in legislative organization and proce- 
dures and managerial and technical innovations 
possibly make? At least some differences, says 
Baaklini, because the legislature offers a plat- 
form and rallying point for opposition to the 
regime. Whatever the odds against it, the 
Brazilian legislature, “has demonstrated a phoe- 
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nix-like quality of survival” (p. 259). 

Congress, in contrast, has not merely sur- 
vived; it has prospered, growing fat and power- 
ful. For those concerned with legislative con- 
trol, the Johannes study of statutory reporting 
requirements merits close scrutiny. Executive 
agencies furnish Congress with more than 1000 
reports a year, and the author examines their 
types, targets, purposes, use, and effectiveness. 
For those intrigued by the institutional devel- 
opment of Congress and particularly its ex- 
panding resources, Beckman’s review of the 
service of the Congressional Research Service is 
instructive. CRS provides public policy research 
and information assistance, responding to about 
250,000 requests a year as well as proposing 
subject and policy areas for committee analysis, 
preparing lists of programs scheduled to 
terminate, holding public policy seminars, de- 
veloping and providing automated information 
services, and dealing with the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment and the General Accounting 
Office, two other instrumentalities of Congress. 

State legislatures have made considerable 
progress in recent years. Hedlund and Hamm 
measure the effects of several rules changes on 
the decision-making performance of the Wis- 
consin Assembly. Their four dimensions of 
performance (productivity, expeditiousness, ef- 
ficiency, and adaptiveness) and their 23 opera- 
tional measures (items like the number of bills 
reported divided by the number referred to a 
committee and the number of days in session 
divided by the number of bills passed) will not 
persuade everyone, but they do permit il- 
luminating analysis. Crane’s examination of 
new techniques of legislative oversight is also 
worthwhile. His assertion that performance 
auditing and program evaluation “make it 
possible to specify program objectives, develop 
indicators and standards by which results can 
be measured, compare actual performance with 
promise” (p. 118) is surely wishful thinking. 
But his efforts to distinguish among types of 
program review and his discussion of factors 
that promote success are informative indeed. 
The shortest piece in the volume, by Nunez and 
Whorton, is most penetrating. It comments on a 
lJegislature’s problem in anticipating just what is 
involved in administering its laws. The authors 
propose the creation of an “administrative 
impact statement” and the establishment of an 
“administrative feasibility unit,’ which would 
introduce new issues into the legislative process. 

Comparative Legislative Reforms and Inno- 
vations covers much ground and moves in many 
directions. Since the only unifying force may 
appear to be the binding affixed by the State 
University of New York Press, the timid might 
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be unnerved. But for the hearty, who delight in 
the study of legislatures, there is more than 
enough in the volume to command interest and 
capture attention. 


ALAN ROSENTHAL 
Rutgers University 


Quantum Dokumentation: Quantitative His- 
torische Forschung 1977. By Wolfgang Bick, 
Paul J. Müller, and Herbert Reinke. His- 
torisch-Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen 
(HSF), Vol. 1. (Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Ver- 
lag, 1977. Pp. 236. DM 39.) 


Die Analyse Prozess-produzierter Daten, Edited 
by Paul J. Müller. Historisch-Sozialwissen- 
schaftliche Forschungen (HSF), Vol. 2. 
(Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1977. Pp. 226. DM 
29.) 


Quantitative Methoden in der historisch-sozial- 
wissenschaftlichen Forschung. Edited by 
Heinrich Best and Reinhard Mann. His- 
torisch-Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen 
(HSF), Vol. 3. (Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1977. 
Pp. 253. DM 39.) 


Faschismus als soziale Bewegung, Deutschland 
und Italien im Vergleich. Edited by Wolf- 
gang Schieder. (Hamburg: Hoffmann & 
Campe, 1976. Pp. 208. DM 24.80.) 


Der Aufstieg der NSDAP in Mittel- und Ober- 
franken (1925-1933). By Rainer Ham- 
brecht. (Nürnberg: Schriftenreihe des Stad- 
tarchivs, 1976. Pp. 596. Price not given.) 


Here is a brief glimpse of one of the most 
rapidly growing interdisciplinary areas of Euro- 
pean social science research of great potential 
impact on the study of politics, especially of 
political history. In just a few years, the 
Cologne Committee for Quantification in His- 
torical-Social-Science Research (QUANTUM) 
has given a major impetus to the method- 
ological convergence of the quantitative study 
of history, particularly of social history, with 
sociology, social psychology, anthropology and 
political science. A series of QUANTUM publi- 
cations has taken stock of the developments in 
order to inform the interested public about the 
projects, names of researchers, and themes of 
conferences in this area. The ripples of this new 
wave and the growing methodological rigor can 
be observed in many areas of historical re- 
search, including the two books discussed be- 
low. 

The first volume of the series, Historisch- 
Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen (HSF), 
contains the results of a QUANTUM survey of 
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ongoing and projected research of this genre in 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, as well as 
of related projects on German subjects in the 
United States, Canada, and other countries. 
Although it can hardly be called exhaustive, 
especially not outside the German-speaking 
areas, this survey shows the extraordinary range 
of current quantohistorical social research over 
the historical periods and over topics ranging 
from demography, crime, and medical history 
to controversial topics of the sociopolitical 
history of industrialization, the social composi- 
tion of fascist movements and electoral history. 
The editors also comment on their survey aná 
present statistics on the financing, nature and 
prevalent themes of the projects, as well as or 
the methods and scientific training of the 
researchers. The book’s chief merit appears tc 
lie in having brought the materials together and 
ordered them in a preliminary way. 

The second HSF volume deals with the 
analysis of “process-produced data,” that is, 
data generated by organizations and systems in 
the course of their normal functioning rather 
than census results or surveys. It is a collectior 
of sociological articles assessing the limitations 
and possibilities of such sources in the historical 
study of public, judicial and police administra- 
tion and in an examination of the patterns of 
mobility and social circumstances of nine- 
teenth-century factory workers. The con- 
tributors are rather critical of the unreflected 
use of masses of such data “as if a specific 
hypothesis had to be verified against a snapshot 
of reality” (p. 7). The current use of process- 
produced data is placed instead in the context 
of the history of social research where it 
represents, let us hope, a more sophisticated 
return to earlier sources. Today micro-data can 
be related to one another in ways undreamed of 
in the age before public opinion research. 

A third volume contains essays on quantita- 
tive applications in the areas most typical of the 
change of directions in recent German his- 
toriography: changes in social structure, living 
conditions of the lower classes, and the early 
history of trade unions and other associations. 
The themes are familiar from recent Anglo- 
American, French, and Scandinavian studies. 
The methods include time series analysis, the- 
matic mapping, and the quantitative analysis of 
masses of biographical data. Further volumes 
have reported conferences on quantitative re- 
search on the economic and social history of 
late medieval and early modern Europe and on 
the social composition of interwar fascist move- 
ments. 

The relevance of these quantohistorical so- 
cial-scientific approaches to contemporary poli- 
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tical science is, of course, limited by the 
availability of reliable quantitative data on 
many subjects and particularly on pre- 
bureaucratic periods and societies. Their great- 
est contribution so far, in my opinion, lies in 
illuminating certain highly controversial issues 
of political economy, social-structural analysis, 
and social-psychological motivation, such as 
currently agitate the great debates among Euro- 
pean social scientists and historians. The data- 
poor and theory-rich state of these debates, 
moreover, has spurred the inventiveness of 
quantitative researchers remarkably and lends 
to the ongoing discussion a creative tension and 
topical poignancy one can only wish would 
inform more of the quantitative social science 
research in this country. 

Among recent publications in one of the foci 
of European controversy is a collection of 
articles edited by the German historian Wolf- 
gang Schieder, entitled (in translation) Fascism 
As a Social Movement, which deals, among 
other things, with the current state of the “class 
analysis” of Italian fascism and German na- 
tional socialism. Some of the chapters represent 
a new departure toward putting a seemingly 
saturated area of scholarly writing to the 
empirical test of quantitative investigations and 
point up at once the possibilities and limita- 
tions of such measurements against a back- 
ground of intense ideological controversy over 
the nature of fascism. The editor agrees with 
Renzo de Felice, Karl D. Bracher, and others 
that German and Italian fascism may not have 
had much in common anyway. The overheated 
debates over the “theory of fascism,” on the 
other hand, clearly imply a sameness of fas- 
cisms everywhere, with minor idiosyncratic 
exceptions, and postulate for it a uniform social 
basis, described with disarming vagueness as 
“the ruling classes,” the bourgeoisie, the lower 
middle class, or a combination of old and new 
middle classes with the peasantry (pp. 
97—118). 

At this point, quantitative evidence is mar- 
shaled to demonstrate to what extent the 
membership or leadership of the early Nazi or 
Italian fascist parties conformed to this descrip- 
tion. Thus the annoying presence of workers in 
these pre-takeover movements needs to be 
explained away, for example, by characterizing 
proletarian early Nazis as probably (1) rural and 
© hence “closer to a Mittelstand mentality,’ or 
(2) unemployed or fearful of becoming Lum- 
pen proletarians (p. 31). The large number of 
workers among European fascist movements 
indeed is hard to explain if one insists on 
construing the political motivations of these 
people primarily from their occupations. With 
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Nazi leadership cadres and especially with the 
waves of opportunistic new members and sup- 
porters after the takeover, when the new and 
old German elites coopted each other on the 
other hand, a prevalence of middle- and upper- 
class occupations is easy to demonstrate. But 
after all this stands revealed, the question still 
remains: “Why did they do it?’ An intensely 
political movement like the NSDAP can hardly 
be exhausted in its political motivation with 
occupational analyses alone. 

The complexities of the Italian development, 
particularly bourgeois-urban and agrarian fas- 
cism and the alliance of fascist syndicalism with 
the extremist wing within the PNF, resist easy 
generalizations about the monosocial basis of 
Italian fascism even more than does the early 
NSDAP. Was the Italian movement based solely 
on “monopoly capitalism,” the ceto medio, or 
the rebellion of the new against the old middle 
classes, or was it a catch-all movement of varied 
elements? As Schieder points out, the data base 
on the Italian fascists is rather poor and, here 
too, the changes in social composition before 
1919—1922 and after Mussolini’s takeover were 
considerable. Agricultural and industrial work- 
ers made up a substantial minority (39.7 
percent) although frequently motivated by so- 
cial pressures and expectations of jobs (pp. 
76—77, 81—82). In some places and during 
certain phases, the PNF may indeed have been 
purely the instrument of the class interest of 
landowners and industrialists. But the overall 
heterogeneity of the early years, the maverick 
course of Mussolini, and the pronounced shift 
to the right after 1922 again make generaliza- 
tions about the early period hazardous. Musso- 
linis massive cooptation of bourgeois and 
Nationalist elements in 1923 makes the earlier 
PNF look social-revolutionary and radical by 
comparison. 

What has been the impact of the new 
quantohistorical approaches on the more con- 
ventional historical research on related topics? 
A good example is a 1975 doctoral dissertation, 
now available in book form, entitled (in transla- 
tion), The Rise of the NSDAP in Middle and 
Upper Franconia, by Rainer Hambrecht. One of 
the recent additions to a growing regional 
historiography on the rise of national socialism, 
this book could hardly avoid the historian’s 
conventional preoccupation with personalities, 
events, situations, and beliefs in favor of a facile 
manipulation of macropolitical data. The au- 
thor indeed accounts for these in Julius Strei- 
cher’s bailiwick in exemplary fashion. But then 
he also exhibits an overriding awareness of 
quantitative relationships which places him in 
the context of the literature reviewed above. 
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Without comspicuous tables, the author begins 
with a quantitatively secured social and eco- 
nomic history of the region, explores the social 
composition of the NSDAP in relation to the 
population of the region, and skilfully analyzes 
the elections there at all levels. There emerges 
an integrated picture of the party’s growth in 
this (until 1929) key region and a sophisticated, 
critical assessment of the impact of the Depres- 
sion and of the mobilization of the landslides of 
1930 and 1932. 

Hambrecht’s reliance on objective facts and 
figures and the breadth of his integrated ap- 
proach in the end supply balanced answers to 
the old question, “Why did they do it?” Above 
all, the answers are political and ideological 
rather than economic class interpretations of 
the Nazi onslaught. The movement in Middle 
Franconia, at least, was clearly the child of 
earlier antisemitic groups which in the early 
thirties succeeded in taking over the following 
of existing bourgeois, liberal-conservative par- 
ties and veterans’ groups. Its rising vote bene- 
fited particularly from its farm propaganda in 
Protestant areas, while its membership contin- 
ued to be dominated by the old and new 
middle classes (especially teachers and civil 
servants), including 10 percent farmers. The 
share of workers rose to 40.5 percent of whom 
only about one seventh were unemployed. 
Workers were even more numerous among the 
stormtroopers (SA). While no one will claim 
that the victorious NSDAP was a workers’ 
movement, the label of a “catch-all? party 
appears to be well deserved. 

These books by Hambrecht and Schieder 
show the extent to which quantohistorical 
social science approaches are making themselves 
felt in the literature on current history. Their 
relevance to political science requires no de- 
monstration. 


PETER H. MERKL 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Voting and Party Competition: A Theoretical 
Critique and Synthesis Applied to Surveys 
from Ten Democracies. By Ian Budge and 
Dennis Farlie. (New York: John Wiley, 
1977. Pp. x + 555. $36.50.) 


This is a book of some importance for 
students of electoral behavior and of compara- 
tive politics generally. Its aims are highly 
ambitious: to review and synthesize leading 
theories about the behavior of voters and 
parties, and to test a number of propositions 
with survey data (plus some party platforms 
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and manifestoes) from 22 elections in 10 
countries. 

The scope of the undertaking and the 
thorough—not to say tedious—manner in which 
the authors go at it, make the length of the 
book (and unfortunately its price as well) quite 
formidable. Some readers may wish to follow 
the authors’ suggestion, p. 5, and take only a 
quick look at the theories, moving directly to 
the second half of the book, which presents 
empirical findings and contains most of the 
original contributions. 

The first half has value as well, however. 
After brief discussions of social background and 
party loyalties, the authors launch into detailed 
discussions of several rational choice-oriented 
theories: Downs’ theory (his general reasoning 
carefully distinguished from his unidimensional 
spatial model); the Davis, Hinich and Or- 
deshook multidimensional spatial models; 
Chapman’s theory of distributional allocations 
in a unidimensional space with party biases; and 
Robertson’s “‘party reserved” space with modi- 
fied office-séeking assumptions. The coverage 
of the review is slanted somewhat toward the 
work of British scholars, ignoring some recent 
developments in the United States. But it is for 
the most part well informed, technically sound 
(with occasional lapses, as on the nature of 
plurality-maximizing assumptions), and full of 
sensible observations concerning plausibility. 
The lists of assumptions and implications of 
each theory are particularly useful. 

The synthesis draws heavily upon David 
Robertson’s Theory of Party Competition 
(1976), and resembles arguments which have 
been arrived at independently by a number of 
scholars in the rational choice tradition. A pure 
policy space with vote-seeking politicians ard 
policy-voting citizens is rejected. Long-term 
party loyalties, related to demographic charac- 
teristics, are argued to arise because of informa- 
tion costs, and to be supplemented by short- 
term electoral cues. Politicians are asserted to 
have policy goals of their own and also to 
appeal to party activists as well as ordinary 
voters, so that parties converge or diverge under 
various conditions. It is well worth looking at 
the brief statement of the synthesis on pp. 
497—500, and the more formal (though not 
deductive) statement on pp. 238-49. 

The empirical half of the book is based upon 
a more or less Bayesian technique involving a 
“likelihood ratio space,” familiarly referred to 
as “LiRaS,” which—despite lengthy explana- 
tions in the text and appendices—is likely to 
confuse many readers. Contrary to the authors’ 
claims, the log likelihood ratios have rather 
little to do with “spaces”; they are simply 
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indices of the probability of voting for a given 
party or tendance, or of not voting, based on 
whatever set of independent variables is used to 
compute them. Assertions throughout the book 
about “locations” or “closeness” in a space 
really refer to the distinctiveness of party voters 
with respect to the independent variables. The 
“information values”? of independent variables 
are measures of their predictive importance, not 
unlike standardized regression coefficients for 
nominal variables, but with some peculiarities— 
such as being inflated by multicollinearity and 
including no interaction terms. 

When all is said and done, then, the empiri- 
cal effort mainly involves predicting votes in 
the 22 surveys by whatever independent vari- 
ables are available. These are subdivided into 
“predispositions” (demographic characteristics, 
with party identification fortunately excluded 
as potentially tautological), and “cues” (issues 
and candidate preferences). The chief focus is 
on the relative importance of cues and predis- 
positions, within and across countries and 
elections. 

Many of the central findings are given in 
chapters 8 and 9. The overall success in 
predicting both aggregate (pp. 264-65) and 
individual (p. 277) votes looks quite re- 
spectable, although nonvoting is not well ac- 
counted for outside the U.S. Cues seem to 
predict votes slightly better than do predisposi- 
tions, especially in the U.S., Canada, and 
Britain. Sweden, the Netherlands, and Germany 
are more dominated by predispositions. These 
comparisons continue to hold up (p. 347) when 
“long-term” issues are reclassified as predisposi- 
tions. Predictive stability is lower for countries 
and elections with high cue-dominance or with 
many voters in the “middle,” i.e., without 
strong predictions of party vote. Class cleavages 
are important everywhere (p. 352), especially in 
Sweden, Britain, and Australia, although, as the 
authors acknowledge, their importance (e.g., 
relative to religion) is probably overstated by 
grouping parties into class-based tendances. 

Certain weaknesses in these findings become 
apparent in chapter 9, which lists the specific 
variables from the various surveys. There is a 
great deal of unevenness in the available data. 
In some cases, e.g., the omission of measures of 
language, religion, or province for the 1968 
Canadian election, lack of data seriously affects 
estimates of the relative importance of cues and 
predispositions. Whatever is well measured (re- 
ligious “issues” in Canada) has an advantage in 
appearing important. The imbalance in available 
data is most obvious in the cases of Canada (p. 
310), France (p. 313), and the U.S. (pp. 
334—41—where, as with Canada, it affects 
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overtime as well as cross-national comparisons), 
but it casts at least some doubt on all the 
findings. 

In addition, despite considerable agonizing 
about it, the knotty question of causal priority 
between issues and stable partisanship is not 
resolved, which undermines the main objective. 
Nor, for that matter, is it always obvious that 
the “independent” variables are totally inde- 
pendent. The cue/predisposition distinction it- 
self suffers from a failure to separate voters’ 
preferences (e.g., for certain leadership charac- 
teristics), which may be either short- or long- 
term, from the stimuli in particular elections 
(e.g., a candidate’s personality), which may also 
vary or stay the same from one election to 
another. 

There is some interesting treatment of elec- 
toral stimuli, under the rubric of ‘leaders’ 
parties,” in chapter 11. Budge and Farlie adapt 
Robertson’s analysis of British party mani- 
festoes to the LiRaS methodology and extend 
it to include U.S. party platforms. The resulting 
charts (pp. 424—25) of the magnitude of party 
differences over time are intriguing. There are 
distinct party differences in both countries but, 
as one would expect, the British parties are 
generally a little farther apart than the Ameri- 
can. In both nations, party differences are 
smaller before close elections than before land- 
slides: Budge and Farlie assume that anticipa- 
tion of a close outcome causes politicians to 
compete for votes and converge, but the cau- 
sation could as plausibly run the other way; 
close parties may cause close elections. Similar- 
ly, it is not clear whether the fact that 
politicians emphasize the same issues that pre- 
dict votes (pp. 435—36) demonstrates opinion 
leadership, as the authors claim, or whether it 
reflects responsiveness to what the voters want 
to hear, as in most rational choice theories, 

In a brief review it is impossible even to 
allude to all the material in this bulky book. 
Voting and Party Competition may not offer 
very exciting reading, but it is full of food for 
thought and is worth the effort of working 
through. 


BENJAMIN I. PAGE 
University of Chicago 
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The Black Homelands of South Africa: The 
Political and Economic Development of 
Bophuthatswana and KwaZulu. Perspectives 
on Southern Africa No. 21. By Jeffrey 
Butler, Robert I. Rotberg, and John Adams. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1977. Pp. x + 250. $12.50.) 


This remarkable book, written by an histori- 
an, a political scientist, and an economist, is yet 
another welcome addition to the stellar series 
of studies on Southern Africa produced by the 
University of California Press since 1971. The 
price, given the rampaging inflation, is quite 
attractive relative to the size of the book, and 
the text is supplemented by two figures, three 
maps, twenty tables, a fourteen-page index 
which is both thorough and reliable, and a 
four-page selected bibliography. Although one 
can always quibble about the choices cited in 
such a bibliography (because the criteria for 
inclusion are often never made explicit), its one 
glaring deficiency is the authors’ failure to give 
the publisher of books; this is a serious over- 
sight because many of the titles are published in 
South Africa, rather than in the United States 
or the United Kingdom. 

The preface (pp. ix—x) reveals the wide 
range of institutions and persons in both the 
United States and South Africa the authors 
consulted. The many sources cited, ranging 
from the late B.S. Biko to the white techno- 
crats in Pretoria who are devoted disciples of 
the separate development doctrine, show that 
the authors made a conscious effort to consult 
all shades of opinion. The authors are to be 
commended for their use of original newspaper 
sources, both in Afrikaans and in English, and 
the extremely important bilingual Mafeking 
Mail and Botswana Guardian. The use of 
original sources is refreshing, given the number 
of works on South Africa that rely merely upon 
press digests and summaries. 

In light of South Africa’s 1976 grant of 
independence to the black homeland of the 
Transkei, the November 30, 1977 South Afri- 
can general election (among the South African 
whites), and the announced date of December 
6, 1977 for the independence of Bophuthats- 
wana (the homeland for Tswana-speaking Afri- 
cans), this book is unusually topical. Moreover, 
it is an accurate and well-documented account 
of the two (Tswana- and Zulu-speaking) African 
homelands written within a larger framework of 
inquiry that could easily be utilized to examine 
the other homeland areas. The authors write 
lucidly and engagingly about the challenges to 
the core white body politic posed by these two 
black peripheral subpolities, and they guide the 
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reader effortlessly through the rudiments of 
African economic development. One need not 
be thoroughly grounded in the precepts and 
arcane jargon of developmental economics tc 
appreciate the immediacy, the gravity, and the 
moral implications of the economic burdens 
facing the homelands’ leaders and their inhabi- 
tants, both permanent and transient. One can 
see how the maladies of the homelands relate to 
the patterns of growth of the metropolitan 
white economy. The persistence of African 
migratory labor is only one of the more glaring 
manifestations of the links between the two 
economies which, as the authors demonstrate 
very convincingly, are heavily asymmetrical. 
Much of the core-periphery analysis, moreover, 
could be applied to South African relations 
with neighboring Lesotho, Swaziland, and Bots- 
wana, with particular reference to migratory 
labor patterns. 

One of the most significant contributions 
the authors make to the serious study of 
Southern African politics and regionalism is 
their subtle, yet devastating, juxtaposition of 
the promises and the actual rewards of the 
system of separate development. The careful 
delineation of the gap between the ideology of 
separate development (as developed by Afri- 
caners aS an exercise in civil religion but 
practiced adroitly by English-speaking whites 
intent on retaining the perquisites of white 
hegemony) and the actual delivery of the 
political goods to the African inhabitants of the 
homelands can have a greater and longer-lasting 
impact on the decision makers of the South 
African political class than the more dramatic 
and rhetorical gestures of the African states in 
the Organization of African Unity and the 
United Nations. It is thus a book that deserves a 
wide audience both within and outside the 
groves of academe, and the cognitive map it 
provides will be of great interest to those 
responsible for Western and African statecraft 
and for those who are no longer content with 
simplistic analyses of, and mindless cant about, 
the human problem called South Africa. 


RICHARD DALE 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Revolution in the Third World: Myths and 
Prospects. By Gerard Chaliand. Translated 
by Diana Johnstone. (New York: Viking 
Press, 1977. Pp. xxii + 195. $11.95.) 

This book first appeared in France in 1976 


as the Mythes Revolutionnaires du Tiers 
Monde. Chaliand has had an impressive back- 
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ground of journalistic involvement in the causes 
which he surveys in this work: in the early 
1960s he had served as editor in chief of the 
Algerian weekly, Revolution Africaine, and 
traveled in Africa, Cuba and the Middle East. 
Among other books, he has written Peasants of 
North Vietnam (1970) and The Palestinian 
Resistance (1972). 

This latest work ranges over a very broad 
horizon, both geographically and thematically. 
It examines the revolutionary experience, the 
potential, and the revolutionary prospects of 
many countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, all in a series of short essays each 
dealing with a different aspect of revolution. 

One motive which informs most of the 
essays is an attempt to make a realistic reassess- 
ment of the failure of revolution throughout 
the Third World. Chaliand perceives this failure 
in several ways. Many revolutionary attempts 
failed to dislodge the forces of status quo 
because of such causes as ineffective organiza- 
tion, lack of grass-roots support, inadequate 
leadership capabilities of the revolutionaries, 
and in general terms, a lack of realism about the 
situations of the societies whose transforma- 
tions the revolutionists sought to achieve. There 
is an even more substantial discussion of the 
failure of revolutionary groups and causes to 
consummate far-reaching social, economic and 
cultural changes when the opportunities of 
power have ostensibly been theirs. Chaliand 
deplores the tendency of all successful revolu- 
tions to bureaucratic ossification, even in cases 
like China, Yugoslavia and North Vietnam (the 
latter being the apparently least offensive case 
of bureaucratization, in the author’s view). In 
some instances, as in Allende’s Chile, he regrets 
“too many reforms and not enough revolution”? 
(p. 128). 

A more general phenomenon which Chaliand 
diagnoses and deplores is the tendency of Third 
World revolutions to adopt a nationalist charac- 
ter, directed against imperialism and its do- 
mestic affiliates and agencies, but lacking a 
social orientation which would allow for the 
redistribution of wealth and power to the 
masses. The discussions of the Egyptian case 
after 1952 and the Algerian after 1962 il- 
lustrate the gap between “socialist”? rhetoric of 
leaders and the realities of bourgeois and 
bureaucratic privileges and hierarchic stratifica- 
tion of post-revolutionary societies. In both 
instances, as in many other cases in Africa and 
Asia, the masses have not been mobilized into 
revolutionary action but rather “kept in check” 
in order to forestall and control any further 
social, economic or political change. The revo- 
jutionary regimes tend to stagnate and the 
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masses, as in Peru, under military auspices in 
the sixties and seventies, are generally “led by 
the nose,” that is, manipulated by leaders 
rather than involved in decision making. 

Chaliand’s critique presupposes, of course, 
that “revolution”? is somehow a desirable phe- 
nomenon in social development, and it also 
presupposes some criteria by which, presumab- 
ly, one might judge the merits of revolutionary 
upheavals: what is attempted and what is 
accomplished. The need for revolution in this 
book hinges on the connection between the 
evils of under-development (including hunger, 
poverty, inequality and oppression) and ‘“‘de- 
pendence,” or domination by the industrialized 
Western capitalist nations. Unfortunately, the 
author tends to take this nexus for granted. A 
brief discussion of about six pages entitled “A 
World Both Poorer and Less White” (pp. 
10—17) is logically flawed. A rather skimpy 
enumeration of some of the problems of Third 
World countries is concluded by the sweeping 
assertion that “in short, the industrialized 
capitalist states control Asia, Africa and Latin 
America to their own profit. Their control 
keeps production, political and ideological rela- 
tionships static, and development becomes im- 
possible” (p. 15). Elsewhere, the author actual- 
ly contradicts this sweeping judgment with 
references to the allegedly successful develop- 
ment of Brazil, and Iran, among others (e.g., p. 
185), Moreover, the “static condition” which 
he alleges to be the result of capitalist control 
of the Third World is by no means self-evident 
from the “tale of turmoil” unfolded in this 
book. 

It is only at the end of the work that we are 
given explicit criteria of revolutionism. While 
Chaliand confesses that “it is time to announce 
the death of Utopia” (p. 194) as embodied for 
different people at various times by China and | 
the USSR, he asks if the objectives of social- 
ism, to wit, “the abolition of conflict and the 
end of history” are worth defending. And he 
concludes that “the task remains to challenge 
the mythologies of the nation state, the cult of 
work, the submission to authority, the impos- 
ture of groups and parties who claim to possess 
the truth ... with a view to satisfying all basic 
needs and eventually attaining the supreme 
luxury: free time” (p. 195). How all of this is 
genuinely relevant to regions in which, accord- 
ing to the author’s figures, 70 percent of the 
world’s population receive 22 percent of the 
world’s income (p. 10) is not readily evident. 


ALEXANDER J. GROTH 
University of California, Davis 
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The Man Who Lost China: The First Full 
Biography of Chiang Kai-shek. Brian Crozier, 
with Eric Chou. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1976. Pp. xv + 430. $12.95.) 


The title of this work is a bit misleading 
since it was not that the late President Chiang 
“lost China,’ but rather than the Japanese 
invasion forced him to retreat inland and in 
turn paved the way for Chinese Communist 
advances. Chairman Mao himself later told 
visitors that the Japanese invasion helped defeat 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists. Even at 
the time, in 1937, many observers thought the 
Japanese were assisting the cause of the Chinese 
Communists. Berlin warned Tokyo that its 
invasion would “help the Chinese Com- 
munists.”” Consequently, Crozier’s book is more 
an account of the Republic of China from 1911 
to 1975 rather than a full biography of Presi- 
dent Chiang, although the author makes some 
attempt at appraising Chiang’s character. 

The book starts with a section entitled, “The 
Enigma of Chiang Kai-shek” which discusses 
both his conservatism and his revolutionary 
goals, Then the second section, which details 
the 50-year period from 1887 to 1937, de- 
scribes Chiang’s military training in Japan, his 
role in the 1911 Republican revolution and 
Chiang’s disagreement with Sun Yat-sen over 
the decisions to collaborate with the Soviet 
Union in 1923—24. In short, well-written chap- 
ters, Crozier describes major events such as 
Chiang’s leadership of the famous Northern 
Expedition of 1926—28, during which he ex- 
pelled both the Soviet advisors and the Chinese 
Communists from the Nationalist Party. Other 
chapters in this section discuss Chiang’s mar- 
riage to the American-educated Soong Mayling, 
the Christian daughter of a wealthy Shanghai 
commercial family, and Chiang’s superficial 
cooperation with the remaining Chinese war- 
lords after establishing the Nationalist capital in 
Nanking. Crozier deals with the efforts at 
nation-building during the “strenuous decade” 
from 1927 to 1937 and also discusses the five 
extermination campaigns during which the Na- 
tionalist armies slowly tightened a noose 
around the Chinese Communist base areas in 
central China, forcing the Communists to un- 
dertake the Long March to Yenan. 

Part 3 discusses the world war and the last 
round of the Chinese civil war in the decade 
from 1939 to 1949. Crozier concludes that 
Chiang Kai-shek believed that preserving unity 
was the best way to create and defend China, 
but that he was unable to rally the warlords 
sufficiently in the late 1930s. Crozier also states 
that the Nationalists ignored the peasantry who 
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formed the vast majority of the Chinese popula- 
tion, and claims that Mao Tse-tung was a more 
astute strategist than Chiang Kai-shek. Crozier, 
however, admits that after 1949 Mao’s policies 
resulted in the death of millions who were 
labeled as class enemies. Crozier’s discussion of 
the Marshall Mission in the postwar period is 
quite good. He shows how the Communists and 
the Nationalists could never collaborate except 
on a temporary basis. 

For his material Crozier draws heavily upon 
the experience of his collaborator, Eric Chou, a 
Chinese journalist who was active during the 
war years. Crozier also takes many of his details 
from the biography of Hollington Tong and 
scholarly studies such as those of Paul Sih. 
Crozier, who has written a number of popular 
histories and biographies, visited Taiwan in 
1957 and again in 1974. 

The fourth section discusses the accomplisn- 
ments of Chiang Kai-shek after the Nationalists 
withdrew to the island of Taiwan. Crozier finds 
that on Taiwan the Nationalists achieved tre- 
mendous economic growth and social unity in 
the years from 1949 to 1975. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
health declined after 1972 and his son, Ching- 
kuo, became premier of the government on 
Taiwan. The transfer of power was fully recog- 
nized in May 1978 when Chiang Ching-kuo was 
inaugurated as the president of the Republic of 
China, the same post his father had held. In his 
treatment of recent years, Crozier describes the 
Kissinger-Nixon approach to Peking which so 
angered Taipei. The book was published before 
President Carter’s 1976 election and so does 
not discuss his intention to fulfill Nixon’s 
“Shanghai communique” to normalize rela- 
tions. 

The work has many laudable features as a 
history of the Republic of China from its 
origins, through its struggle to gain and retain 
control of the mainland, and during its years of 
refuge on Taiwan. For those interested in a 
record of the Nationalists, rather than a more 
intimate personal biography of President 
Chiang, the work serves a good purpose. 


DOUGLAS H. MENDEL, JR. 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Wartime. By Milovan Djilas. Translated by 
Michael B. Petrovich. (New York and Lon- 
don: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1977. Pp. 
x + 470. $14.95.) 


This third volume of the author’s memoirs 
covers the World War IJ years. It is a story of 
the Communist-led Partisan movement in Yugo- 
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slavia (as seen by Djilas), seeking to avoid 
annihilation by punitive Axis expeditions while 
at the same time carrying on a civil war against 
the Mihailovich Chetnik guerrilla movement 
which they perceived to be the principal barrier 
to ultimate Communist victory, Djilas confirms 
a number of things that we have known for 
some time: that the Partisans were extremely 
weak in Serbia even at the end of the war; that 
they could not have taken Belgrade in October 
1944 without the Red Army (they did not find 
one party member there when they entered the 
capital); that the Partisans had reached agree- 
ments with the Nazis so as to be free to fight 
the Chetniks; that the Communists hid their 
real aims behind a popular front; and that their 
difficulties with the Russians began early. 

What is new is the recitation of extensive 
wartime excesses and cruelties that the Parti- 
sans committed—executions of countless men 
who personally were not guilty of any crime, 
the burning of houses and villages, and the 
execution of prisoners on the spot (even some 
who had surrendered on the basis of a Com- 
munist promise that they would be tried after 
the war)—subjects which are taboo in Yugosla- 
via, although the Yugoslavs have said much 
about atrocities by others. Djilas also tells of 
.the postwar liquidations of captured or repatri- 
ated opponents of the Partisans, which he 
depicts as “‘senseless acts of wrathful retribu- 
tion” (p. 447). He admits, however, that given 
the Communist party’s “power structure and 
the chain of command, no one could have 
carried out such a major undertaking without 
approval from the top” (p. 449). In emigré 
circles Djilas is blamed for some early wartime 
atrocities in Montenegro, for which he disclaims 
responsibility. 

Moreover, the book makes clear that the 
Partisans rarely sought to engage the Nazi 
forces in combat; they were more or less 
constantly on the move, seeking to escape 
annihilation by German troops. At other times 
they were attempting to strike mortal blows 
against the Chetniks. Of interest is the author’s 
admission that there were few workers in 
Partisan ranks, which were made up mainly of 
Serbian peasants who had fled to the mountains 
to escape the fate of fellow Serbs who were 
massacred by the Nazi-puppet Ustashi regime in 
Croatia. Also .interesting is the fact that the 
Partisans resorted to requisitioning food and 
confiscating livestock, but that after the war 
the Communists did not honor even written 
promises to pay. A combination of factors 
(including Allied aid) contributed to ultimate 
Communist victory, but their singleness of 
purpose and absolute determination played 
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a significant role. 

Here and there are some further revelations 
about Yugoslavia’s relations with the Russians, 
including a remark to Djilas by Soviet General 
Korotayev that when Communism is victorious 
the world over, then wars will be fought with 
the ultimate bitterness. Djilas also sheds further 
light on how quickly Communist leaders dem- 
onstrated their desire for luxurious living and 
special privileges. Even before power was 
achieved, the struggle for material things was 
on, and sensitivity about rank, title, and posi- 
tion was exhibited in various contexts. 

One gets the impression that part of Djilas 
narrative constitutes a kind of settling of 
accounts with a number of his former com- 
rades, some dead and some still alive. Many 
members of the Communist party Central 
Committee (and even the Politburo), usually 
portrayed as faultless and self-sacrificing, are 
shown by Djilas to have had serious weaknesses, 
possessed by vanity, and other less than honor- 
able character traits. For the first time in his 
writings, Djilas says a number of uncomplimen- 
tary things about Tito—he mentions his ner- 
vousness, his rashness, his doubts and incon- 
sistencies, and at times his unfairness. Djilas 
also reports in some detail how Tito’s needs 
were taken care of by their taking a cow along 
so that he would have milk and that a mistress 
was always with him. 

Over the past 20 years, this erstwhile Com- 
munist revolutionary has said a number of 
things—and said them well in his starkly dra- 
matic style—about Yugoslavia, and about Com- 
munism in general, which have contributed 
significantly to our knowledge of Communist 
affiars. While it can safely be assumed that 
Djilas is not telling all, no serious student of 
Yugoslavia’s wartime years can ignore this 
book. 


ALEX N. DRAGNICH 
Vanderbilt University 


Electoral Politics at the Local Level in the 
German Federal Republic. By Linda L. 
Dolive. (Gainesville: University Presses of 
Florida, 1976. Pp. 110. $4.00, paper.) 


This publication has the welcome purpose of 
closing part of the gap in our knowledge about 
local voting patterns in West Germany, their 
relationship to regional and local elections, and 
their relevance to political parties. The book is 
consciously comparative, and frequent refer- 
ences are made to French, Swiss and Scandina- 
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vian studies, as well as to numerous works in 
German and English on local government in 
West Germany. i 

Linda Dolive begins with a brief review of 
West German parties and election results at the 
national and state (Land) levels and moves 
quickly to a discussion of the local level. She 
notes the “scanty” information about voting 
behavior and political parties at the local level 
everywhere and points to the difficulty of 
making generalizations about political parties 
when we know so little about their activities 
and effect at the base of the political system, 
the local community. 

Following an outline of local government 
structure and “the style of local politics,” 
Dolive turns to the methodology which she has 
employed to deal with the approximately 
24,500 municipalities (Gemeinden) which ex- 
isted before the wide-ranging territorial reforms 
in the various states were introduced in the late 
1960s and 1970s. She took a 20 percent sample 
of the 588 Gemeinden of the Rhineland- 
Palatinate and focused on elections held in 
these Gemeinden from 1947 to 1969. The 
remainder of the study contains chapters on 
electoral politics at the local level, the politici- 
zation of local elections, electoral participation, 
national parties and their local electorates, the 
development of party systems, and the relation- 
ship of parties to local electoral behavior. 

There are, in my view, two very serious 
problems with this study. The first is related to 
the selection of the Rhineland-Palatinate as a 
“representative” Land, which it is not, and to 
the sample of Gemeinden which was drawn 
from this Land. The author implies throughout 
the monograph and on occasion states without 
qualification that her findings are typical of 
Gemeinden in general, when in fact they apply 
mostly to the large majority of small villages up 
to 1500--3000 inhabitants in which only a 
minority of Germans live. In 1965, for exam- 
ple, 90 percent of the 24,500 Gemeinden in 
Germany had fewer than 3000 inhabitants; but 
only 26 percent of the population lived in these 
villages! The failure to distinguish clearly be- 
tween Gemeinde size leads to some unaccept- 
able conclusions about non-partisan local elec- 
tions, What is important to note is that at least 
three-fourths of the West German population 
does vote in municipal elections which are 
generally partisan-oriented. Furthermore, this 
proportion has increased under the impact of 
local territorial reforms which have virtually 
eliminated all villages with fewer than 
4,500—5,000 inhabitants as autonomous legal 
structures. 

The second serious problem is the exclusion 
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of counties from the definition of “loca!” 
elections. There is no explanation for this, in 
spite of the title of the monograph which 
certainly suggests to me that counties will te 
considered. If, in fact, counties had been 
included, Dolive would have recognized very 
quickly that her generalizations apply almost 
exclusively to villages. Elections for county 
councils, held simultaneously with Gemeinc2 
elections, are strongly dominated by the estau- 
lished parties. 

There are also a number of relatively miner 
inaccuracies, omissions or interpretations that 
call for comment. The office of city manager i1 
North-Rhine Westphalia, Lower Saxony and 
Hesse may have been “non-partisan” (p. 14) ia 
conception; in actual practice it has become a 
position of the utmost partisan political impo~ 
tance. The discussion of local tax sources (p. 
15) is largely obsolete, these having beer 
changed substantially in the finance reform cf 
1969. It would have been very useful if Dolive 
had explained in some detail the distinction 
between PR and plurality elections in Germai 
localities. And to interpret state and nationel 
electoral trends in Germany as a movemer: 
toward a two-party system is not without its 
tisks. What we have at the moment are two 
“full” parties (CDU and SPD); one “half part: 
(FDP), which is strongly oriented toward th: 
SPD as a coalition partner; and another “half” 
or “one-third” party (CSU) which, thoug. 
generally allied with the CDU, can and does 
threaten to turn the West German party system 
into a four-party system. 

Dolive writes clearly and well, and, with the 
exception of failing to control for size o? 
Gemeinden, has utilized numerous statistica. 
techniques to good advantage. In spite of the 
two serious weaknesses discussed above, 
would recommend the monograph for courses 
in comparative local politics and for libraries 
with strong collections on Western Europear 
government and politics. It has no index, bu. 
the subdivisions within the chapters compen- 
sate for this lack. It has a good bibliography. 


ARTHUR B. GUNLICKS 
University of Richmond 


The Poverty of Revolution: The State and the 
Urban Poor in Mexico. By Susan Eckstein. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. 
1977. Pp. xv + 300. $17.50.) 


Sociologist Eckstein’s thesis springs clearly 
from her own words: “To protect primarily the 
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interests of capital and, to a lesser extent, the 
interests of the salaried ‘middle class’ and 
organized working class, the Mexican state has 
had to limit demands by urban and rural poor” 
(p. 25). Writing from a Marxist perspective, she 
focuses on three lower/lower middle-class Mexi- 
co City neighborhoods and their various links 
to the state. This volume provides useful 
information about the social, economic and 
political organization of these neighborhoods 
and the mechanisms employed by the govern- 
ment and the dominant PRI party to integrate 
their residents into the political system. The 
book suffers, however, from Eckstein’s failure 
to provide important (and apparently available) 
data needed to support her argument. 

The first chapter reviews thoroughly and 
compellingly a huge body of literature on the 
role of the Mexican state in the maintenance of 
wealth and income inequality and the facilita- 
tion of private capital since the revolution. A 
second chapter describes the history and nature 
of the three communities—a center-city tene- 
ment area, a suburban land invasion, and a 
government low-cost housing project. A lack of 
statistical data from interviews prevents an 
evaluation of the residents’ true poverty in the 
Mexican context, a serious flaw since Eckstein 
admits that many are not poor, but lower 
middle-class or above. Chapters 3, 4 and 5 
examine the organization of the communities 
and groups’ roles in manipulating citizens to 
protect the interests of the government and the 
PRI. The government and party cultivate di- 
verse links with social, economic, religious and 
political groups and their leaders as cooptative 
and incorporative mechanisms. Chapters 6 and 
7 examine economics from the perspectives of 
both the enterprise and the worker, demon- 
strating how class factors affect community 
economic development and worker occupation 
choice and mobility. The concluding chapter is 
followed by a lengthy methodological appen- 
dix, including Eckstein’s questionnaire for resi- 
dents. Much of the work gives very useful 
observational data that largely support the very 
plausible thesis that the Mexican government 
and the PRI manipulate the masses in the 
interest of dominant economic forces. 

Two particularly notable features of the 
book, its stylistic and logical inconsistency, 
constantly confront and frustrate the reader. 
Ideological tone and writing style vary wildly 
from chapter to chapter. The critical leftism of 
chapters 1 and 8 reveal Eckstein at her best, but 
the turgid and uneven prose of chapters 2 and 3 
betray a structuralist orientation possibly left 
over from her dissertation. The reader also 
encounters frequent logical lapses and contra- 
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dictions; although few of these obscure the 
ultimate message, they cloud many issues and 
leave numerous unanswered questions. A par- 
ticularly jargonistic and unwieldy section on 
cooptation theory appended to chapter 3 
should have been deleted. Its principal insight is 
tautological: “Organizations may not serve as 
instruments of political power ... if they lack 
institutionalized access to authoritative power” 
(pp. 106—07). Such basic mechanical problems 
suggest to this reviewer the extreme poverty of 
the editorial efforts of the publisher 

The inclusion of the questionnaire raises 
another question: Why has Eckstein not ex- 
ploited this wealth of data? She uses it in the 
chapter on occupational choice, but largely 
ignores the data elsewhere. In chapters 3 and 5 
Eckstein treats class influences upon activity in 
and of social, economic and political organiza- 
tions, yet she does not employ several items in 
her questionnaire that could shed substantial 
light upon such behavior. The interview asked 
numerous questions about income, occupation, 
education, and perceived class status that could 
have provided an index of class membership. 
One group of items measured membership and 
activity in organizations, and several others 
indicated voting, party membership, ability to 
contact public officials and various political 
beliefs and attitudes. One wonders why Eck- 
stein overlooks such a gold mine of material. 
The impressionistic data the author does pre- 
sent go a long way toward supporting her 
conclusions, but by failing to include available 
and relevant empirical data at the individual 
level, the author raises further doubts: Does the 
material excluded fail to support her conclu- 
sions? If this material does support the thesis, 
why not present it or at least provide the reader 
with a brief explanation for its exclusion? A 
similar problem arises with Eckstein’s conclu- 
sion that groups provide no basis for effective 
representation of the interests of the poor. 
Despite the presence in her data set of material 
that would permit evaluating perceived needs 
among community residents, demand-making 
activity such as contacting public officials, and 
attitudes regarding individual perception of 
government benefits, virtually none of these 
data surface in the analysis. Once again, Eck- 
stein’s observational data provide valuable in- 
sights and an overview of techniques of the 
government and party for manipulating de- 
mands. However, to evaluate the success and 
appropriateness of demand-making by residents 
seems to require the use of much of the 
overlooked material. But without such a requi- 
site analysis of perceptions, demands, and 
reward distribution—seemingly easily within her 
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reach—Eckstein concludes that class, hier- 
archical and corporate-group pressures “‘in- 


hibited local poor from using those groups to 
which they gained access principally for their 
own ends” (p. 209). I remain with the impres- 
sion that Eckstein often imposes her conclu- 
sions upon the analysis without permitting 
relevant data to speak directly to the issues. 

Ultimately, Eckstein must be commended 
for the breadth of her undertaking and for the 
perceptiveness and detail with which she de- 
lineates the linkages between the communities 
and the formal government and party apparati. 
The very breadth of the work, however, also 
contributes to some of the volume’s shortcom- 
ings: Covering so many aspects of the problem 
of community-state linkages may well have 
obviated the deeper empirical analysis needed 
to answer the questions raised. When Eckstein 
goes outside her discipline, the analysis loses 
focus; for example, the treatments of economic 
and political issues are weak in comparison to 
the analysis of occupational choice. 

Because of its analytical flaws, self-contra- 
dictions, and uneven style, not to mention its 
high price, The Poverty of Revolution as a 
whole will not make good material for under- 
graduates. But for the mature student or 
scholar interested in either Latin American 
urban politics or political participation, this 
book can provide valuable insight into how the 
Mexican state deals with the urban lower 
classes, managing their participation for its own 
purposes. 


JOHN A. BOOTH 
University of Texas, San Antonio 


Legislatures in Plural Societies: The Search for 
Cohesion in National Development. Edited 
by Albert F. Eldridge. (Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1977. Pp. xv + 284. 
$12.75.) 


The publication of several volumes of com- 
parative legislative studies since 1970, and the 
establishment of a consortium and a journal in 
this field, reflect a growing concern for com- 
parisons among the specialized or regional 
interests of students of legislatures and legisla- 
tive behavior. Legislatures in Plural Societies 
combines this concern with a focus on the role 
of legislatures in promoting political integration 
in ethnically and culturally fragmented soci- 
eties. 

It is difficult to review a symposium, let 
alone one that covers countries as different as 
Afghanistan, Canada, the Indian State of Ra- 
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jasthan, Lebanon, Northern Ireland and Yugc- 
slavia. Nor is my task made easier by the 
assumed “common” research problem: “Th: 
problem of the scholar ... is to determine how 
the experience of representational, decisiona. 
and legitimating functions (of legislatures) may 
affect national integration” (p. 7), since “there 
is no reason to suppose that there is something 
inherent in the legislative process that guaran- 
tees either integration or disintegration in 4 
deeply divided society...” (pp. 15, 205). The 
six case studies in this volume amply confirr 
this assumption. Given the system-wide ramifi- 
cations of integration processes and the fac. 
that each study necessarily examines only the 
problems and strategies relevant in a give: 
setting, it is not surprising that the focus or 
legislatures appears to be primarily a convenicn. 
vantage point from which to explore integra- 
tion-relevant political processes. 

Malcolm Jewell reviews the role of electora. 
systems and representation, and establishes ar 
agenda for the study of the behavior of 
legislators chosen from minority groups, both 
in the legislature and in relations with their 
constituencies. More importantly, he reminds 
us of the need to study not merely the symbols, 
but also the tangible results of minority repre- 
sentation, i.e., whether and how legislative 
outputs enhance support for the system. 

Allan Kornberg’s and Samuel Hines’ exami- 
nation of the integrative role of the legislature 
in the years preceding and immediately follow- 
ing the establishment of the Dominion of 
Canada, is one of the more interesting case 
studies. Having defined integration and modern- 
ization as different facets of empirically over- 
lapping processes, the authors ask why Canada’s 
high level of modernization has not been 
matched by a corresponding level of national 
integration. Their content analysis of debates in 
the early years of the legislature is really only a 
first step in the study of this problem. The 
authors consider the decision to develop the 
transcontinental! railroad as Parliament’s single 
most important integrative act after 1867; the 
ensuing modernization, industrialization and 
tariff policies became concomitants.of the 
integration of the western and maritime pro- 
vinces. The evidence presented in this study 
indicates that problems of ethnic-religious iden- 
tity represented only a minor fraction of the 
themes articulated in Parliament; in that period, 
however, those French Canadians who pre- 
ferred the larger confederation to the previous 
Union with Ontario perceived the confedera- 
tion as a means of obtaining exclusive control 
of their own affairs. Subsequent legislatures and 
governing elites did not provide many unifying 
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symbols, and a regionally uneven distribution 
of resources and investments eventually re- 
sulted in uneven modernization. One now looks 
forward to similar analyses of Canadian legisla- 
tive politics in the more recent period for which 
the above hypotheses are being offered. 

It is ironic that Abdo I. Baaklini was able to 
make an almost convincing case for the merits 
and success of the Lebanese “National Pact” 
between the major religious and ethnic groups 
precisely at the time when the entire regime 
collapsed. It is true that the presence of armed 
Palestinian forces in Lebanon precipitated the 
civil war, and that the conflict had political as 
well as inter-religious dimensions. Yet, whatever 
integration may have been achieved through a 
system of reserved seats in the legislature and 
the distribution of the major executive offices 
among the three major groups, political integra- 
tion must have been more apparent than real. 
Was not the reluctance to establish a strong 
Lebanese military force motivated by the same 
intergroup suspicions that eventually led to the 
maintenance of “private armies” and to foreign 
intervention? 

That sociocultural conflict can determine 
institutional performance, or even demise, ra- 
ther than be resolved by institutional engineer- 
ing, is also the theme of Lenard J. Cohen’s 
contribution on Yugoslavia and the chapter by 
Jan Budge and Cornelius O’Leary on Northern 
Ireland. Despite institutionalized legislative re- 
presentation of the constituent nationalities of 
Yugoslavia, the management of conflict— 
through cross-regional bargaining over the dis- 
tribution of costs and benefits of development 
policies—was made possible only through the 
intervention of the “unifying force’ of the 
Communist party. Budge and O’Leary describe 
the uncompromising domination of the Union- 
ist Protestant majority in Northern Ireland 
through 1973, which led to the demise of the 
regime. In the absence of tolerance for the 
Catholic minority, even a seemingly more mod- 
erate attitude in the 1960s merely strengthened 
the extreme militant wing of the Unionist party 
and made the survival of the parliamentary 
regime dependent on extremist support and 
thus on the perpetuation of the religious 
conflict. i 

Richard Sisson and Lawrence L. Shrader 
focus on the ‘‘vertical” integration of society 
by the “new men” in politics in Rajasthan. This 
is essentially a study of social and behavioral 
characteristics of legislators in the modernizing 
caste society of the former princely states, 
emphasizing the links between traditional ori- 
_ gins, parties, cross-cutting factional coalitions 
and the functions of modern government. 
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Marvin G. Weinbaum’s chapter on the legislator 
as an intermediary between center and peri- 
phery in Afghanistan describes a paternalistic 
regime lacking political parties, as well as 
national issues capable of overriding traditional 
divisions and personal interests. With a legisla- 
ture not expected to perform orderly legislative 
functions, the “legislator” is primarily an in- 
termediary between members of the constituen- 
cy and the administration, in exchange for 
private remuneration. 

This volume is a very useful addendum to 
the 1970 study of Legislatures in Develop- 
mental Perspective edited by Kornberg and 
Musolf, and Kornberg’s 1973 symposium on 
Legislatures in Comparative Perspective. It is 
more limited in scope, but presents evidence 
from infrequently researched areas, It is also 
theoretically less ambitious. This is not surpris- 
ing, since, admittedly (p. x), the study displays 


“probably insufficient definitional or theore- 


tical unity.” One should add, however, that a 
lack of definitional rigidity for the concept of 
integration is not necessarily a shortcoming in 
an area of essentially exploratory research, 
especially when one considers the underlying 
assumption of the volume. I have more difficul- 
ty with hesitations to operationalize specific 
interpretations of integration. What are the 
empirical referents of integration? How can we 
determine the “degree” of integration that has 
been achieved? Are we limited to negative 
values on this dimension, i.e., observations of 
disintegration and collapse? Moreover, is the 
integration of a pluralist society a definitive, or 
a frequently challenged and changing condi- 
tion? Kornberg and Hines (p. 204) suggest a 
quasi-operational definition of “balance” which 
could serve as one measure of integration: “the 
widely shared belief ... [that] approximately 
equal weight [is given] to interests of the 
several major ... groups and regions.” One 
could thus ascertain “how widely shared” such 
beliefs are, and in regimes where beliefs are not 
easily researchable, integration could be ana- 
lyzed in terms of policies and policy outcomes. 
Even only rough estimates of the degree of 
integration could provide added meaning to the 
comparative study of the role of actors, parties, 
institutions and processes in political integra- 
tion, and perhaps some benchmarks for hy- 
potheses associating levels of integration, insti- 
tutionalization and modernization. With obser- 
vations limited to disintegration and collapse, 
integration becomes synonymous with the sur- 
vival of the system. 


MOSHE M. CZUDNOWSKI 
Northern Illinois University 
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Ethnic Conflict in the Western World. Edited 
by Milton J. Esman. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1977. Pp. 399. $17.50.) 


In its December 7, 1977 issue, the well- 
known French newspaper Le Monde carried, in 
its front-page “Bulletin from Abroad” column, 
an editorial-like essay on the “daring” and 
“good sense” of the Catalans for having 
achieved “what the Communists call the only 
national front government existing actually in 
Europe.” This was the autonomous government 
formed in Barcelona the previous December 5. 
Inside, the paper carried two articles on that 
regional government (p. 3). Further inside, in 
the cultural section, there was a brief article on 
the recent opening of a Center of Catalan 
Studies at the University of Paris-Sorbonne (p. 
23). 

Still, in the same issue, Le Monde reported a 
bloody incident in Malaga, Andalusia, where a 
riot had broken out during the funeral of a 
regional labor leader who had been killed in the 
course of a demonstration in favor of Andalu- 
sian autonomy (p. 3). And lest one should 
think that such problems and issues are peculiar 
to Spain alone, the Los Angeles Times around 
the same period carried an article about the 
trials and tribulations of the Sorbs, a small 
Slavic minority in Germany. 

What all these pieces have in common is that 
they focus on ethnic or ethnoregional identity, 
problems, and conflicts in Western European 
countries. Ethnicity has become indeed a major 
issue of our times. But the point is not merely 
that ethnicity per se has become salient. It is 
rather that ethnicity-in-the-Western-world has 
become salient as a phenomenon and as an area 
studied by social scientists and historians. This 
book, which results from a conference on 
ethnic pluralism and conflict in contemporary 
Western Europe and Canada, held at Cornell 
University in May 1975, purports to examine 
the re-emergence to political significance of 
ethnicity and ethnic mobilization in those 
“industrialized and affluent societies” (p. 11). 

The book displays the usual problems of the 
essay collection format: disparities in interest 
and orientation, uneven quality, and stylistic 
differences. In this particular case, there is no 
theoretical framework that links the contribu- 
tions together, no unifying paradigm. They are 
united essentially by the concept of ethnic 
conflict with all its nuances and variations, 
insofar as it applies to those Western countries. 
It is also clear from the outset that the essays 
deal only with ethnic groups that have an 
established territorial base, an ancestral home- 
land, as it were. That, according to Milton 
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Esman, excludes blacks in the United States 
and migrant workers in Europe. It does seem, 
however, to include the French Canadians to 
whom two papers are devoted. Aside from this 
minimal thematic unity, the articles range 
widely in qualitative terms: they go from the 
descriptive/historical to the theoretical/analy- 
tical, from the ordinary to the systematic. It 
must be added, however, that consociationalism 
is a recurring theme in the essays and is a 
significant concept in at least six of them, 
including one which specifically asks, “Does the 
Consociational Theory Really Hold for Switzer- 
land?” Thus, consocialism could in a sense be 
viewed as a partial unifying theme of the book. 

Apart from its introduction, the book is 
divided into three greatly uneven parts. Part 1 
focuses on historical and theoretical explora- 
tions; part 2 presents eleven case studies, two 
each on France and Canada; part 3 consists of a 
summarizing essay by the editor. While that last 
chapter is a rather repetitive exercise—especialiy 
since it is really an enlarged and extended 
version of the introduction, a frequent problem 
in this kind of book—it constitutes a very 
valuable statement of propositions, hypotheses, 
and findings on the causes, tactics, manage- 
ment, international implications, and outcomes 
of ethnoregional mobilization in Western in- 
dustrial societies. It effectively pulls together 
the strands spun by the various authors. 

In part 1, Walter Connor and Arend Lijphart 
criticize the hitherto conventional wisdom 
among students of the West, which consisted in 
down-playing both ethnonationalism and the 
nationalism of established states in favor of 
supranational integration, and they attempt to 
explain the current resurgence of ethnoregional 
movements. In warning against an excessive 
reliance on materialistic interpretation, how- 
ever, Connor shows an excessive preference for 
a suggestivistic interpretation of ethnicity. Both 
he and Lijphart fail to consider seriously the 
class dimension, although the latter discusses 
“the ‘horizontalization’ of vertical ethnic 
groups” as a factor of mobilization. The class 
element is implicit, however, in Lawrence 
Scheinmann’s pessimistic analysis of the rela- 
tionship between ethnoregionalism and Euro- 
pean integration, which he sees as an instru- 
ment for maintaining the capitalist system and 
existing power relationships. 

Part 2 contains articles on the Basques, on 
Belgium, France, Canada, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland, South Tyrol, Switzerland, and Yugo- 
slavia. It is noteworthy that William R. Beer 
tries to discover, through a leadership survey, 
the social class makeup of ethnic activists in 
France. What he calls classes, however, are 
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really occupational groups. On this basis, he 
finds that it is the career frustrations of 
professional and white-collar workers, especial- 
ly teachers, which explains the rise of ethnore- 
gional discontent. 

Also of interest is Jacques Brazeau’s and 
Edouard Cloutier’s chronicle of the breakdown 
of consociationalism in Quebec. They do not, 
however, consider the general implications for 
other plural societies. This challenge is taken up 
by Jürg Steiner and Jeffrey Obler who, in 
studying the Swiss case, cast doubt on the 
long-range consequences of consociationalism 
and raise the question as to whether and when 
to shift to a majoritarian/competitive model. 
Susan Bridge, in discussing Yugoslavia, also 
raises the problem of the appropriateness and 
timeliness of consociationalism. Finally, in the 
context of South Tyrol, Peter Katzenstein sees 
some interesting correlations between occupa- 
tional structures and responsiveness to ethnic 
appeals. However, these correlations need some 
clarification, especially in light of Beer’s find- 
ings in France. 

The book as a whole is a very good 
introduction to the study of ethnoregional 
cooperation and conflict in Western states. 


PIERRE-MICHEL FONTAINE 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Military Coup d’Etat as a Political Process: 
Ecuador, 1948—1966. By John Samuel 
Fitch. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1977. Pp. xv + 244. $15.00.) 


As everyone knows, the military coup is one 
of the most characteristic features of Latin 
American politics. Over the last 15 years, it has 
passed from the realm of folklore to that of 
serious study, but a great deal of our new 
knowledge, as might perhaps be expected, has 
served not to answer fundamental questions but 
only to complicate them. Scholarly and journal- 
istic accounts of individual coups have high- 
lighted a range of causal explanations, which 
have been partially and rather clumsily syn- 
thesized in several competing theoretical mod- 
els, 

John Fitch has chosen Ecuador, which lags 
not far behind Bolivia, the all-time champion in 
the frequency of coups d’état, as the locus fora 
Herculean attempt to construct a model of the 
military coup, incorporating all of the relevant 
causal factors, determining the modes of inter- 
action among them, and assigning relative caus- 
al weights. Against all odds, he has achieved a 
high degree of success, producing a classic work 
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which must be the starting point of future 
studies of the military coup. Fitch’s success is 
not total; in the nature of things, the problem is 
too complex to permit an adequate specifica- 
tion of all the relevant variables, some questions 
were not explored as fully as one might wish, 
and some of the conceptual organization seems 
arbitrary. But it would be churlish not to 
acknowledge the magnitude of Fitch’s achieve- 
ment. 

The book deals in detail with four coup 
attempts between 1948 and 1966, and in a final 
chapter discusses coup activity during the last 
ten years. One of the book’s strengths lies in 
studying the coup process over time since, as 
Fitch makes clear, different causal factors were 
present, and the same factors had different 
weights, during different coups. It thus be- 
comes clear how different schools of thought 
have arisen, based on what was believed to be 
the same set of data, but were really quite 
different sets. 

In general, Fitch’s point of view is that of 
the “institutional-interest”’ school of explana- 
tion: “The key underlying concern for the 
Ecuadorian military has been the protection of 
the institutional interests of the armed forces” 
(p. 126). This is certainly true at the level of 
analysis employed in the book; however, gen- 
eral theories which hold that, regardless of the 
subjective motivations of the military in staging 
a coup, objectively they are serving the interests 
of the successful functioning of the system, or 
of a specific class, are not refuted by the book’s 
conclusions. Fitch shows the importance, as a 
determinant in the decision to overthrow the 
incumbent government, of the military’s at- 
titude toward its constitutionality, and their 
perceptions of whether a crisis situation exists, 
both of which lend support to the conception 
of the military coup as a mechanism by which 
the system maintains itself; he also stresses the 
importance the military assigns to “public 
opinion,” which turns out on examination, 
however, to be principally the line taken by the 
major newspaper, El Comercio, which, as he 
recognizes, represents primarily the view of the 
sierra middle classes. 

The decision to stage a coup is made in 
response to the military’s perception of the 
extent of the political crisis, critical com- 
ponents in which are perceptions as to the 
government’s constitutionality, its treatment of 
the armed forces, its attitude toward Com- 
munism, the level of public disorders, the state 
of public opinion, the perceived need for 
structural reform, and the personal ties or 
antagonisms of military officers. The relative 
weight of each of these factors in military 
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perceptions is quite different from coup to 
coup. Moreover, the attitudes of individuals 
vary with their conceptions of the proper role 
of military officers, which Fitch categorizes as 
constitutionalist, professionalist, arbiter, or de- 
velopmentalist (pp. 129-31). The frequency of 
the different role definitions has changed with 
the rise of professionalism following the found- 
ing of the military academy in 1925 and the 
experience of the military defeat by Peru in 
1941, and then with the stress on development 
which became generally accepted in the 1960s. 

In this short space it is not possible to do 
justice to the richness of Fitch’s insights and 
conclusions, or to his grasp of the material. The 
fullness of his treatment of the subject matter, 
based both on a solid knowledge of Ecuadorean 
history and on in-depth interviews with a 
hundred significant participants in the events he 
is dealing with, make this book as worthwhile 
for the specialist on Ecuador as for the student 
of the military coup. 


MARTIN C. NEEDLER 
University of New Mexico 


Rural Catalonia under the Franco Regime: The 
Fate of Regional Culture since the Spanish 
Civil War. By Edward C. Hansen. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1977. Pp. 
x + 182. $14.95.) 


The Catalan provindes of northeastern Spain 
have struggled to maintain some degree of 
autonomy from the predominantly Castilian 
Spanish state since the fifteenth century. Re- 
gional cultural traditions and the Catalan lan- 
guage (which is closer to French than to 
Spanish) have persisted well into the modern 
era, Cataldns, moreover, have waged war against 
Spanish armies on at least five separate occa- 
sions, in efforts to maintain or restore regional 
political institutions and to preserve the Catalan 
cultural heritage. The most recent of these 
clashes was the civil war of 1936—1939. Span- 
ish Nationalist forces under General Franco 
emerged victorious from that conflict, subor- 
dinated the Catalan provinces to a rigidly 
centralized state administration, and attempted 
to repress the Catalán regional culture and 
language. What has been the fate of Catalán 
regionalism after nearly four decades of Fran- 
quist authoritarian rule? Rural Catalonia under 
the Franco Regime is an uneven and only partly 
satisfactory attempt to answer that question. 

Edward Hansen is an anthropologist whose 
profession and training should have prepared 
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him well for a study of this kind. Indeed, the 
middle chapters of the book, which describe 
changes in certain aspects of Catalan culture. 
are quite well done. Hansen closely examines 
three sets of institutions which are central to 
that regional culture: (1) the rabassa morta 
system of sharecropping; (2) the hereu-pubilla 
marriage-inheritance system; and (3) various 
cultural-recreational associations. Under the 
rabassa morta system, the sharecropper (rabas- 
saire) pays the landowner one-third of his 
annual grape production, but as is not the case 
in other sharecropping systems, is given 2 
reasonable guarantee of tenure on the land over 
a period equivalent to the life-span of the 
average grapevine (about 50 years). The /icrew- 
pubilla marraige-inheritance system is a peculiar 
Cataldn version of primogeniture, under which 
the eldest male or female heir inherits all fixed 
properties, but, in return, shares the more 
liquid assets with the other offspring and 
assumes some financial responsibility for under- 
writing their various business ventures. Both the 
rabassa morta and the hereu-pubilla systems 
were central elements in the rural Catalan 
economy of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries; both are prone to considerable ambi- 
guity, conflict and litigation, however, and both 
are gradually disappearing (being replaced by 
wage labor and partitive inheritance, respective- 
ly). Similarly, cultural-recreational associations, 
the principal repositories of regional culture, 
appear to be on the decline, especially among 
younger Catalans. Taking the place of these 
associations is the ubiquitous culture of the 
Spanish bar. Hansen’s anthropological skills pay 
off most handsomely in his exploration of bar 
culture: his extensive observations of personal 
interactions in the bars of a Catalan village 
provide valuable insights into the nature of 
clientelism, social status and caciquismo in this 
Mediterranean culture, as well as the apoliticism 
and apathy so characteristic of Spanish society 
in the final years of the Franquist regime. The 
descriptive chapters of this book are by far its 
best. 

Unfortunately, the author has a more ambi- 
tious goal in mind. Hansen rejects the par- 
simonious notion that these social changes are 
“predictable outcomes of modernization” (p. 
154); instead, he attempts to interpret these 
social transformations as products of the spread 
of “dependency capitalism’ throughout the 
Mediterranean. The author posits the rather 
dubious notion that Catalan regionalism (which 
he does not clearly define) was almost exclu- 
sively an upper middle-class phenomenon, then 
sets forth an economic reductionist explanation 
of its alleged decline: Catalan regionalism has 
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waned because the Catalan upper bourgeoisie 
has been subordinated to “dependent capital- 
ism, of which the Franco regime is a modern 
expression” (p. 155). This interpretation of the 
“collapse” (sic) of Catalan regionalism can only 
be supported through a highly selective reading 
of Spanish history: Hansen’s historical chapter 
on “The Growth of Modern Catalonian Region- 
alism” ends with the 1920s dictatorship of 
Primo de Rivera and totally ignores both the 
Second Republic and the Franquist era! Thus 
the author is freed of the necessity of dealing 
with historical developments which would not 
fit within his theoretical framework. He does 
not acknowledge, for example, that by the 
1930s the conservative, business-dominated 
Lliga had been superseded by a leftist regional 
party, the Esquerra, which drew its support 
mainly from the lower middle classes and 
rabassaires. Similarly, he sidesteps the 
1940—1957 period, during which the Spanish 
state (far from furthering “dependency capital- 
ism”) embraced autarchic economic policies, 
which greatly impeded foreign trade, rigidly 
restricted the importation of foreign capital and 
encouraged the development of domestic in- 
dustry through subsidies from various state and 
parastate agencies. Space does not permit re- 
buttals of other omissions and misconcep- 
tions—errors which seriously undermine the 
credibility of several chapters of this book. 

Given his anthropological expertise but (judg- 
ing from his strikingly short bibliography) 
relative lack of familiarity with the past 50 
years of Spanish history, Hansen would have 
done better to have explored more thoroughly 
the social and cultural facets of regionalism. In 
his efforts to advance his economic interpreta- 
tion of micronationalism, Hansen overlooks 
two such factors which I regard as obvious and 
highly important: at no point does he tell us 
how many inhabitants of his village still speak 
of read Catalan, nor does he deal in any way 
with the transmission of cultural values through 
the education system or the family. 


RICHARD GUNTHER 
Ohio State University 


Soviet Political Elites: The Case of Tiraspol. By 
Ronald J, Hill. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1977. Pp. vii + 226. $16.95.) 


Hill’s elite analysis of Tiraspol, a typical 
small Soviet city in the Moldavian republic, 
adds to our knowledge of local Soviet politics 
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accumulated through an increasing number of 
studies published by Western sovietologists over 
the last decade, These scholars reflect a growing 
sensitivity to the importance of the local level 
as the only meaningful experiential realm of 
politics for most Soviet citizens and as the 
pivotal locus from which long-term political 
change in the USSR may emerge. Both the 
strengths and the weaknesses of the Soviet 
political system are most clearly reducible to 
understandable human terms in the interplay of 
factors that condition local political life in the 
USSR. Long despairing of their relevance to the 
mainstream of Western political science, West- 
ern sovietologists have also found their studies 
of Soviet local government, based on frame- 
works and methodologies adopted form the 
subfield of Western local politics, an important 
analytical bridge for their contribution to poli- 
tical science. 

Hill examines the patterns of elite recruit- 
ment and composition in Tiraspol from 1950 
through 1967, and he bases his elite profile on 
those 1,094 individuals who have held elected 
positions in the Tiraspol urban government 
council and party committee over these 18 
years. Through bivariate aggregate analysis of 
attrition and tenure within this elite group, 
participatory rates in council sessions and party 
plenums, membership overlap between both 
institutions, and the composition of executive 
state leaders and party bureau members, Hill 
distinguishes between a uniform clustering of 
“strong” and “weak” characteristics associated 
with greater and less political influence in 
Tiraspol since 1950. Among characteristics as- 
sociated with greater influence are male sex, 
membership in the Communist party, “mature 
age’? over 40, and high-status occupations like 
party-state apparatchiki or industrial managers. 
Confirming conventional views of the Soviet 
system in Western studies, Hill provides solid 
evidence that Tiraspol is a prototypical Soviet 
locale in which power is controlled by older 
male apparatchiki, insensitive to local problems 
and assigned to leadership positions from out- 
side the city as a career post. Even formal 
debates of issues in Tiraspol are dominated by 
an interchangeable corps of like-minded party - 
“activists,” who can be counted on to make the 
same predictable comments at state or party 
forums. 

In contrast, women, those under 40, nonpar- 
ty deputies, and those in low-status occupations 
like the consumer service sector may be elected 
in large numbers to the urban council or even 
to the party committee; but, as token symbols 
of Soviet democracy, they serve for one brief 
term, are rarely elected to leadership positions 
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in the institutions, and are resigned to giving 
passive mute witness during the tedious council 
sessions and party plenums dutifully convened 
and recorded to prove the effectiveness of local 
institutions to central officials. Hill’s findings 
lead him to question whether this rigid authori- 
tarian dimension of Soviet cities like Tiraspol 
will not effectively undermine the intent of 
recent changes in the USSR, by which localities 
have been granted increased political autonomy 
and taxing authority supposedly to enhance 
local community involvement in policy making. 

Hill’s study has both virtues and shortcom- 
ings, although most of the latter are inherent in 
all studies of Soviet local government. Perhaps 
we should praise Hill most for having success- 
fully completed his research in the first place. 
Hill compiled his elite data through a meticu- 
lous reading of 18 years of the Tiraspol urban 
newspaper while he was an exchange student at 
the Moldavian Academy of Sciences in 
1967—68. For those of us who know that no 
other Western social scientist has been allowed 
to conduct research in Moldavia and that 
Western scholars confront immense difficulties 
in gaining access to the local press in the USSR, 
Hills dual accomplishment alone marks the 
study as an invaluable data source unlikely to 
be replicated in the near future. At the same 
time, as Hill himself admits, the very nature of 
his primary source, the local urban newspaper, 
severely limited the scope of his inquiry and 
clouded the validity of his conclusions. Trying 
to correct for the limitations of local newspaper 
reporting, Hill very early in his research had to 
give up on interviews with local Tiraspol of- 
ficials, who persisted in falling back on the 
hackneyed responses of Soviet officialdom. 
Like many other Western sovietologists, Hill has 
been forced to design his research to fit the 
available data and to extrapolate the maximum 
from a very incomplete and biased source. As 
Tiraspol is a community outside the Russian 
republic, Hill also should have considered the 
extent to which ethnic factors influenced elite 
recruitment within his discussion of the urban 
setting. Overall, however, within these limita- 
tions, Hill has written a fair and carefully 
researched monograph on Soviet local elites 
that should prove informative both to Western 
sovietologists and to students of comparative 
local politics. 


JOEL C. MOSES 
Iowa State University 
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Arab Politics: The Search for Legitimacy. By 
Michael C. Hudson. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. Pp. xi + 434. $22.50.) 


Two types of political literature, mostly un- 
systematic and generally poor, have been avail- 
able to students of the politics of the Arab 
region. The first type is of the “Governments 
and Politics of the Middle East” variety in 
which Arab politics appear as a subgroup; the 
second type discusses more specifically the 
politics of one or more Arab countries. Rarely 
is either type of literature guided by theory and 
more frequently it suffers from the absence of 
solid data. Hudson has overcome both prob- 
lems: he has dealt, within a comparative frame- 
work, with the totality of Arab politics; he 
freed Arab politics from its Middle East stran- 
glehold; and his work is guided by a thcory, 
replete with reasonable and diverse data, and 
informed by history. 

In the not too distant past, Arabs identified 
with a political system and agreed to be 
governed in accordance with rules and norms 
clearly or ambiguously derived from the Islamic 
belief system. The legitimacy of the system as 
well as that of the authority was neither 
questioned nor challenged. While the criteria of 
effective citizenship was clearly demarcated, 
popular participation was neither enjoined nor 
expected. The entire system came under varied 
internal as well as external, ideological and 
physical attacks. Today’s Arabs are citizens of 
22 sovereign states—at the time Hudson was 
completing his book, these were only 18—who 
define themselves as Arab and in a few cases 
call themselves Arab and Islamic; some are 
monarchies, while others are modernizing pa- 
triarchies or revolutionary republics. All of 
them face formidable tasks: they must meet the 
aspirations of their citizens with varied eco- 
nomic resources at their disposal and a relative- 
ly underdeveloped administrative system, while 
trying to create an effective and viable political 
structure and frontiers of the political com- 
munity. That the task is far from being success- 
fully, evenly or comprehensively accomplished 
is shown by the highly volatile nature of Arab 
politics. From one end of the Arab world to 
another, Arabs are constantly challenging the 
legitimacy of their political system; quite fre- 
quently the challenge is violent and often it is 
guided by a competing ideology. Sometimes 
governments are able to cope with the chal- 
lenges: they may resort to traditional legitimat- 
ing norms, charismatic appeals, or any combina- 
tion thereof. Often they may meet the chal- 
lenge by control and coercion, which gives 
them some respite. 
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Hudson’s basic argument is that turmoil in 
Arab politics is to be explained in terms of the 
extent to which the Arab states and their 
regimes have acquired the necessary legitimacy 
to stay in power. Questions of identity, authori- 
ty and social change are at the root of the 
problem. Citizens of each Arab state tend to 
retain older loyalties while adding new ones. Is 
there a basic conflict between being an Arab 
and a Syrian? What concrete political conse- 
quence follows from holding both identities? 
While there is no clear answer to this and 
similar questions, it is important to note that 
there are viable political groups, some of whom 
hold political power in one or more of the Arab 
states, who adhere to an ideology that requires 
political integration at the Arab level. Other 
groups defend the existing Arab state system 
and view the attempts of their Pan-Arab rivals 
with grave suspicions. Hudson discerns increas- 
ing acceptance of the existing system without 
abandoning some core issues such as the resolu- 
tion of the Palestine question. Whatever the 
ultimate answer may turn out to be, the 
question of Arab identity, which is entangled 
with language, culture, religion and political 
aspirations, will continue to plague Arab poli- 
tics. 

The Arab states are now a reality; so are the 
multiple Arab governments. Who governs and in 
accordance with what norms, values and how 
well, is Hudson’s second question. Here too 
tradition and modernity intersect. Previous 
governments ruled in accordance with norms 
derived from a basically traditional structure 
enjoined by Islam. Yet the traditional structure 
has been seriously and irrevocably undermined 
and Islam as a system of political beliefs—not as 
a religion—has been significantly transformed. 
While contemporary Arab governments may 
invoke one or the other to justify their authori- 
ty, their citizens are concerned with the per- 
formance of specific secular and modern norms 
of governing. The discrepancy between the 
actual and the ideal underlies what Hudson calls 
the “crisis of authority.” To achieve legitimacy, 
Arab governments have to institutionalize struc- 
tures of participation which are conspicuous by 
their absence throughout the Arab world. In- 
creasingly, Arab regimes, while able to meet the 
secular needs of their constituents, resort to 
coercion and control to maintain authority. 

The third dimension of the legitimacy ques- 
tion is what Hudson terms the “equality.” 
While Arab regimes have carried out important 
and in some cases revolutionary programs in 
education, health, welfare, and they strive fora 
higher standard of living and the reduction of 
economic and social inequalities, they have 
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failed miserably in their effort to bring about a 
modicum of political equality which would 
mean popular self-government. The detailed 
“case studies” of each of the 18 Arab states, 
grouped analytically under three categories—the 
modernizing monarchies of Jordan, Morocco 
and the Arabian Peninsula; the Republics of the 
Pan-Arab core of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon 
and the Palestinian movement; and the repub- 
lics of the periphery of Sudan, the two Yemens, 
Libya, Tunisia, and Algeria—do portray in some 
detail the problems and.performance of each of 
these regimes in terms of “equality.” While in 
general the Arab states have done rather well 
considering the domestic and external con- 
straints, without exception they have failed 
even when they seriously tried to institu- 
tionalize political equality. Recent events in the 
Arab world such as the total breakdown of 
Lebanon and the severe crisis of Tunisia which 
may foreshadow another breakdown may re- 
mind the governments of the Arab states that 
administration is no substitute for political 
participation. 

All students of Arab politics are in Hudson’s 
debt; he has written probably the most signifi- 
cant and persuasive book on this subject, amply 
documented. Equally important, Arab govern- 
ments and their opponents have much to learn 
from this volume. Is it too much to expect its 
early appearance in paperback and in an Arabic 
rendition? 


IBRAHIM ABU-LUGHOD 
Northwestern University 


The Silent Revolution: Changing Values and 
Political Styles Among Western Publics. By 
Ronald Inglehart. (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1977. Pp. xiii + 482. 
$30.00, cloth; $9.95, paper.) 


Ronald Inglehart finds evidence of a poten- 
tially revolutionary integenerational shift in 
political values in the West deriving from the 
post-World War II era of peace and prosperity. 
In marked contrast to their elders, who grew up 
under the harsh conditions of economic crisis 
and physical insecurity stemming from two 
world wars, young Europeans in the postwar 
period spent their formative years in good times 
and their political values reflect these favorable 
conditions. In accordance with Abraham Mas- 
low’s value hierarchy, because young Europeans 
have less need to be preoccupied with material 
sustenance and physical safety, their priorities 
have shifted upward toward meeting nonmateri- 
al needs for belonging and self-actualization. 
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Post-materialists (as Inglehart terms them) 
differ from materialists in many ways: they are 
less parochial in outlook, identifying with their 
nation-state and the European Community, 
rather than with their locality or region; they 
are more likely to be affluent, politically 
informed, educated, and skillful. These dif- 
ferences have important political implications. 
Rather than being content with passive and 
traditional participation, e.g., voting or mem- 
bership in hierarchical organizations like the 
political party, post-materialists seek active 
participation in nonhierarchical, issue-oriented 
movements, and they seek to participate in 
making decisions rather than merely choosing 
leaders. Post-materialist demands made by skill- 
ful, committed, middle-class youths are more 
absolutist and less negotiable than the quantita- 
tive economic demands of workers. Post- 
industrial cleavages rooted in post-materialism 
are joining class cleavages and pre-industrial 
cleavages. Governments geared to meeting ma- 
terial demands of an industrial society through 
stimulating economic growth are ill-equipped to 
meet the new qualitative demands, especially 
because material and post-material demands 
may conflict. 

The generational cleavage between material- 
ists and post-materialists is strongly influenced 
by the national setting, in particular, the extent 
of political-economic change. At one extreme 
among Western nations, Germany achieved a 
dramatic transformation from wartime devasta- 
tion and poverty to prosperity and stability. At 
the other extreme, England did not start so low 
or end so high. Inglehart finds that intergenera- 
tional contrasts are substantially greater in 
Germany, indirect confirmation that the shift 
in values reflects intergenerational rather than 
life-cycle changes. 

The Silent Revolution is an ambitious cross- 
national survey of value change, employing a 
host of intricate techniques and uncovering a 
wealth of interesting relationships. Although it 
may seem that enormous energy is devoted to 
pinpointing an obvious overall trend, the truth 
frequently does seem obvious—in retrospect. 
More serious defects, however, are that the 
book barely explores the content of the silent 
revolution; it extrapolates from a tendency 
originating in an expansionary epoch and ig- 
nores the impact of what will likely be a 
stagnant future; and, by exaggerating the im- 
pact of values on political conflict and change; 
it misconstrues the character of political power. 

A first question involves the character of 
post-materialist values. Since, in a factor analy- 
sis of value choices, the most “post-materialist’’ 
item turned out to be democratizing work, one 
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might question the validity of the concept of 
post-materialism. Post-materialism may be cor- 
cerned with other aspects of material life then 
demands involving wages and prices, but this ‘s 
quite a different matter from arguing that it ‘s 
unrelated to material issues and class cleavages. 
In fact, Inglehart’s post-materialists seem to be 
challenging the deskilling and hierarchy of 
intellectual labor analyzed by Harry Bravermar. 

A further question about the validity ard 
utility of the material and post-material distins- 
tion is that the electorate itself apparently fals 
to see the two as very distinct. This cannot b2 
judged directly since not one of the more than 
30,000 respondents in the 11-nation sample is 
ever quoted directly. On the basis of the:r 
responses to four questions on values, over hai 
the respondents were classified neither as mc- 
terialists nor as post-materialists, but wer 
placed in a mixed category. Moreover, the ranks 
of the post-materialists are especially meage:: 
only one-tenth of the entire sample is pos.- 
materialist and, among all eleven nations, onl, 
in Belgium does the proportion of post-mater:- 
alists exceed one-fifth of the most heavii, 
post-materialist cohort. The post-materialis:s 
may be an avant garde whose significance is 
disproportionate to their size, but extreme 
caution seems necessary in advancing claims 
about their impact. Yet, to cite one examplc, 
Inglehart emphasizes the post-mateialist charac- 
ter of the May 1968 movement in France and 
the conservative swing of the working class in 
the June 1968 elections, but he hardly mer- 
tions the critically important role of the work- 
ing class in the nationwide strike movemen: 
itself. Instead, he concludes, in part on the basis 
of the May movement, that “the advocacy of 
social change [in the late 1960s] tended to 
have a middle-class rather than a working-class 
base. . .”” (p. 285). 

Second, Inglehart argues that the impact of 
post-materialism will accelerate as successiv- 
cohorts of young post-materialists replace elder- 
ly materialists. However, for such a replacemen: 
to occur, the next quarter-century woul. 
probably need to resemble the last one. (Hs 
himself notes [pp. 106, 114--15] that the shif: 
toward post-materialism would be reversed bv 
major economic difficulties.) It would require £ 
Dr. Pangloss to believe that a repetition of the 
postwar boom lies ahead. Despite the fact tha: 
Inglehart generally accepts the Club of Rome’s 
dire analysis (although he seeks a way to avoit 
their prognostications), he continues to view 
the future from the perspective of the unprece- 
dented postwar period. Judging from a survey 
carried out in 1976, whose results he sum- 
marizes, the young growing up in the 1970: 
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already differ from their post-materialist elders 
who grew up in the 1950s and 1960s; any trend 
toward post-materialism has doubtless slowed 
even farther since then. 

Third, this raises the general issue of the 
political relevance of the value changes he 
discerns. Aside from the issue of possible trends 
in the number of post-materialists, I would 
question Inglehart’s tendency, as in the follow- 
ing passage, to infer structural change from 
changes in individual values and skills (and this 
despite his argument that the general causal 
flow was in the opposite direction regarding the 
origin of post-materialist values and his re- 
peated assertion of the importance of political 
structures intervening between values and poli- 
tics): “Special skills are a prerequisite for 
playing an effective role in the politics of an 
extensive political community embracing mil- 
lions of citizens. Consequently, rising levels of 
political skills should enable Western publics to 
play a more meaningful role in the decision- 
making process” (p. 368). 

It is one thing to explore changes in mass 
electorates, quite another to draw conclusions 
from such changes about the overall distribu- 
tion of political power in the society. The word 
“power” does not appear once in the whole 
book, to my knowledge; a frequent surrogate is 
“participation.” The claim that rising numbers 
of post-materialists will signify greater popular 
participation in political decision making is 
triply questionable: first, political skill is mea- 
sured (for reasons that are unexplained) by 
frequency of political discussions. Second, why 
are special political skills a prerequisite for 
playing an effective political role? Courage, 
solidarity, and motivation might be of equal or 
greater importance. Third, even if political skill 
were a necessary condition for effective partici- 
pation, it is not a sufficient condition. There is 
an implicit equation here of skill and power: it 
is argued that a more skillful electorate will 
“narrow the gap between elites and masses” (p. 
296). But the power of political authorities 
does not derive primarily from their superior 
forensic ability or other political skills but 
rather from their control of institutional and 
material resources. 

That there is a contrast in values between 
the prewar and immediate postwar European 
generations is now solidly established, thanks to 
Inglehart. But, as he makes clear at the outset, 
the structural characteristics of the political 
economy remain fundamental. Given the deep- 
ening crisis of advanced capitalism, the silent 
revolution is probably being replaced by Ther- 
midor, and the conflict between generations or 
between materialists and post-materialists by 
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renewed conflict between classes. 
MARK KESSELMAN 
Colum bia University 


How Long Will South Africa Survive? By R. W. 
Johnson. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1977. Pp. v + 327. $15.95, cloth; 
$8.95, paper.) 


R. W. Johnson has chosen for the provoca- 
tive title of his book—How Long Will South 
Africa Survive-a question frequently asked 
these days when internal and external pressure 
on the republic are accelerating. The answer he 
seems to give in his concluding chapter is that 
with adequate ruthlessness in dealing with black 
protest, and continued support from the West, 
and in particular from the United States, South 
Africa, presumably still with its white regime, 
might well last into the next century. Maybe so, 
particularly if American, and other Western 
investment and loans continue. But if one 
examines the book rigorously, one will find all 
too little in the earlier chapters, which detail 
successive crises, to support this conclusion. 
What is disturbing about this intriguing book is 
the gap between its massive collection of useful 
material and the conclusions drawn from them. 
The reader may well be dazzled by its fast- 
moving prose and the material the book in- 
cludes, and overlook logical flaws in its conclu- 
sions. 

This warning is not intended, however, to 
undercut the value of a considerable part of 
Johnson’s material. In his first chapter, for 
instance, he amply documents the fact that 
ruthless repression of black efforts to create 
change, coupled with soaring levels of foreign 
investment, enabled the South African regime 
to achieve what he calls “the economic miracle 
of the 1960s” (p. 31) which blotted out the 
impact of the world-wide condemnation of the 
massacre of unarmed Africans at Sharpeville in 
March 1960. In the sixties, as he points out, 
South Africa broke free from its almost com- 
plete dependence on Great Britain and the 
United States for imports and exports to 
expand its trading relations to include the EEC, 
notably West Germany and France, and also 
Japan. From all these sources, South Africa was 
henceforth able to secure the advanced tech- 
nology that its own small market was unable to 
generate. No less significant, particularly in the 
light of the arms embargo that most United 
Nations countries, but not France, imposed at 
least partially from 1963 on, was that France 
developed a political and strategic connection 
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with South Africa that made it the republic’s 
chief arms supplier as increasing internal and 
external pressures led South Africa to under- 
take a massive arms buildup. 

What was no less a significant feature of the 
1960s that extended into the 1970s was the 
massive increase in state-backed and state- 
owned enterprises and the intensification of the 
role of the state both in eliciting and in 
directing capital inflows. This enlarged, and 
indeed dominant state sector, whose reality has 
been largely concealed by the international 
image of capitalist South Africa, greatly 
strengthened the Nationalist government and 
the Afrikaner business community to their 
mutual advantage. 

Yet, as Johnson also points out, the acquisi- 
tion of a mature industrial economy forced 
South Africa to expand its markets. Its natural 
outlet was Africa, but newly independent Afri- 
can countries were of no mind to accept 
willingly an economic dependence on South 
Africa whose apartheid represented all they 
most despised. By 1964, the year before UDI, 
85 percent of South African exports to Africa 
were going to Rhodesia and Mozambique; by 
the early 1970s only 2—3 percent of its exports 
went to black Africa. Rearming heavily placed 
the South African balance of payments in 
jeopardy. The answer, says Johnson, lay in 
gold, of which South Africa produces three- 
quarters of the world’s supply. That gold is an 
important source of South Africa’s wealth and 
participation in the world economy is beyond 
doubt. It is when Johnson describes “South 
Africa’s salvation: the war over gold” (p. 67 ff.) 
that one becomes skeptical. When the price of 
gold is described as a political weapon used first 
by France and South Africa, and subsequently 
by Simon and Kissinger, to exert pressure on 
Vorster to persuade lan Smith to agree to 
majority rule for Rhodesia, one’s skepticism 
becomes still stronger. 

Much of the latter part of Johnson’s book 
deals with international politics, the increasing 
rivalry of the United States and the Soviet 
Union in Africa and particularly in Angola. 
Admitting that the Cubans did not send troops 
to Angola until after the South Africans had 
invaded from Namibia, Johnson accepts the 
latter’s assertion that it did so because of 
American encouragement, a point consistently 
denied by both the Ford and Carter administra- 
tions. Only briefly, and with few of the telling 
details and little understanding of his descrip- 
tions in the earlier sections of his book, does 
Johnson deal with the most important factor in 
the future of South Africa: the growing consol- 
idation of the black front. Like so many others, 
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he underestimates its long-term potential for 
forcing change. 

How Long Will South Africa Survive wili 
have and should have an inevitable popularity. 
Its racy, irreverent style is often captivating and 
its portrayal of an amoral international realpoli- 
tik dramatic. It is likely to be difficult to 
persuade readers to go back to check their first 
impressions, but nothing is more necessary. The 
book can provide a vivid introduction to the 
issues involved in the complex southern African 
scene but it is far from being the last word that 
should be said about them. 


GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
Indiana University 


The Russian Revolution: A Study in Mess 
Mobilization. By John L. H. Keep. (New 
York: W.W. Norton, 1976. Pp. xvii + 614. 
$19.50.) 


The Bolsheviks Come to Power: The Revolu- 
tion of 1917 in Petrograd. By Alexander 
Rabinowitch. (New York: W.W. Norton, 
1976. Pp. xxxiii + 393. $14.95.) 


Over the past 60 years, hundreds of books 
have been devoted to describing and explaining 
Russia’s 1917 revolution and the complex 
process by which a hitherto small and obscure 
socialist sect, the Bolsheviks, rose to become 
rulers of the world’s largest country, decisively 
altering the course of world history. Given the 
sheer quantity of previous scholarly outpour- 
ings on the subject of 1917, we are entitled to 
skepticism about the utility of adding yet 
another pair of weighty tomes to the list. 

Happily, these two volumes represent impor- 
tant new contributions to the literature. Both 
authors are solidly grounded in the traditional 
historiography of the period (Western and 
Soviet), and both make judicious use of the 
valuable materials that became accessible during 
the Khrushchev era. Their books devote un- 
usually sustained attention to the activities and 
attitudes of lower-level participants in the 
revolutionary process and both insist on the 
fundamental importance of focusing more ex- 
plicitly on the interaction of elites with mass 
publics if we are to arrive at an adequate 
account of the revolutionary phenomenon. 

The book by Alexander Rabinowitch is the 
more geographically and temporally circum- 
scribed of the two, confining itself to political 
developments in Petrograd from the abortive 
July uprising to the capture of the Winter 
Palace and the formal legitimation of the 
Bolshevik fait accompli by the second All-Rus- 
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sian Congress of Soviets. The interpretation 
that emerges in Rabinowitch’s careful narrative 
is provocatively different from the conventional 
wisdom in several respects. Both Soviet and 
Western historians have generally laid great 
stress on Lenin’s tactical brilliance and under- 
standing of the revolutionary temper of the 
masses, on his successful one-man battle to 
overcome the confused and wavering elements 
in the party leadership, and on the decisive 
advantage to the Bolsheviks of possessing “the 
organizational weapon”—that is, by the cen- 
tralized, hierarchical and disciplined character 
of a party of professional revolutionaries, which 
made it possible for the Bolshevik leadership to 
implement their zig-zag course to insurrection 
quickly and with minimal internal back-talk. 
Rabinowitch views the events leading up to 
the capture of power quite differently. He 
emphasizes how Lenin’s isolation after going 
into hiding to escape arrest in July caused him 
to lose touch with the realities of the political 
situation in Petrograd, and, most crucially, to 
underestimate the attachment of even the more 
tadical elements among the workers and sol- 
diers to the soviets as the principal repositories 
of revolutionary legitimacy. While Rabinowitch 
acknowledges that the Bolsheviks were more 
united in their actions than their major political 
tivals, he emphasizes that this unity and its 
alleged benefits have been greatly exaggerated. 
Not only were there top leaders in the Bolshe- 
vik Central Committee, such as Kamenev, who 
“consistently rejected almost all of Lenin’s 
fundamental theoretical and strategic assump- 
tions” (p. xx), but also such leaders were 
remarkably successful in overriding him in 
shaping the party’s most important politics 
throughout this entire period—to the party’s 
great profit. The “Leninist” character of the 
party was compromised even further: the Cen- 
tral Committee itself was often unable to 
control the major regional party organizations 
outside the capital, and even within the city of 
Petrograd the local party committee and the 
guasi-autonomous military organization did 
pretty much as they thought expedient and did 
not hesitate to defend their prerogatives. 
Horrifying as such a situation must have 
been to Lenin, Rabinowitch suggests, it was not 
only inevitable (given the exponential expan- 
sion of the party’s ranks in this period and the 
difficulties of rapid communication)—it was 
also, on balance, a positive development. The 
party’s “internally relatively democratic, toler- 
ant, and decentralized structure and methods of 
operation, as well as its essentially open and 
mass character” (p. 311) left it better able to 
monitor rapid shifts in public opinion and to 
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adjust local tactics accordingly, as Rabinowitch 
demonstrates in considerable detail. He con- 
cludes that “‘the relative flexibility of the Party, 
as well as its responsiveness to the prevailing 
mass mood, had at least as much to do with the 
ultimate Bolshevik victory as did revolutionary 
discipline, organizational unity, or obedience to 
Lenin” (p. xxi). 

John L. H. Keep paints on a much broader 
canvas than Rabinowitch, but many of his 
concerns are similar. As his subtitle suggests, 
Keep is concerned above all with the study of 
the “lower depths” of Russian society in 1917 
and with the role of the mass organizations 
which mobilized them to political conscious- 
ness and activity—principally the soviets of 
workers’ and soldiers’ deputies in the towns and 
cities and their peasant counterparts in rural 
areas as well as other self-constituted organiza- 
tions such as the trade unions, factory commit- 
tees, and militia bands. While these organs were 
for the most part spontaneous creations of local 
communities whose very survival was threat- 
ened by the economic and political chaos of 
1917, Keep argues that “more than any other 
factor, it was the Bolsheviks’ ability to capture 
the energies contained in the most important of 
these bodies that brought them victory in the 
struggle for power” (p. x). 

While Keep by no means ignores the devel- 
opment of mass organizations in Petrograd and 
Moscow, what makes his book a major contri- 
bution is its close attention to the more 
under-studied arenas of political struggle: the 
provincial cities and towns and the rural areas 
of European Russia, where the revolution had 
its own dynamics, often quite different ones 
from those of the metropolis. Keep is best at 
analyzing the impact of the wartime economy 
on the mobilization of town and countryside 
and delineating the different impact of the 
revolution on regions and villages with differing 
social and economic structures. His chapter on 
the peasant and the market and the spread of 
agrarian violence will surely become classics and 
should stimulate much controversy and future 
research. 

An interesting point that emerges from both 
books is the often decisive importance of the 
revolutionary soldiery, not only in Petrograd, 
but also in the provinces, where thousands of 
soldiers were dispatched as agitators or returned 
home for their own reasons and assumed 
leadership roles, That the “men in gray over- 
coats” were no longer simply peasants in 
uniform becomes readily apparent, yet the 
process by which they were politically mo- 
bilized and psychologically transformed in the 
chaos of war and revolution still remain largely 
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amystery. A careful and detailed study of these 
uniformed revolutionaries is perhaps too much 
to ask of Keep and Rabinowitch, since their 
books already break much new ground, but 
clearly our understanding of the events of 1917 
will remain seriously incomplete until someone 
undertakes this task. It is to be hoped that such 
a study is not far off, since evidently important 
documentation on the subject has begun to 
become available, at least to Soviet scholars. 


PAUL M. JOHNSON 
Yale University 


World Perspectives in the Sociology of the 
Military. Edited by George A. Kourvetaris 
and Betty A. Dobratz. (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Transaction Books, 1977. Pp. xi + 294. 
$14.95.) 


Military sociology, the editors of this book 
argue, is an “underdeveloped subfield” of soci- 
ology. One of the reasons for this situation is 
that “sociology of the military has been dom- 
inated by a few individuals and groups, [and] it 
has [therefore] been difficult for younger 
sociologists with new or differing perspectives 
to develop their interests and gain acceptance” 
(p. 32). 

This is an important viewpoint, for it helps 
to explain why, in 1973, the senior editor of 
this book founded a new publication, The 
Journal of Political and Military Sociology, the 
first academic journal committed primarily to 
publishing scholarly articles about the military. 
Until that time the only outlet for such studies 
was the series of anthologies published by Sage 
and sponsored by the Inter-University Seminar 
on the Armed Forces and Society (JUS). The 
seminar was founded in 1961 by Morris Jano- 
witz, author of The American Soldier (1960) 
and many other works dealing with the mili- 
tary. Access to the seminar, however, was 
intentionally limited: one had to receive a 
personal recommendation from an IUS fellow 
to be considered for membership, and the IUS- 
sponsored anthologies were not open to unso- 
licited contributions. 

Immediately after the Journal of Political 
and Military Sociology (JPMS) was launched, 
however, the IUS initiated its own quarterly 
journal, Armed Forces and Society. Some 
doubted whether the JPMS (a semiannual pub- 
lication) could withstand the new competition. 
But JPMS did survive, and this book attests to 
the generally high quality of its articles, as 16 
of the 17 chapters were originally published in 
that journal. The remaining chapter is an 
introduction intended to provide a “concise” 
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overview of the “entire field’ of military 
sociology, but it is so poorly written it would 
be rejected by any respectable journal. 

The editors have classified the articles under 
two major headings: professional and organiza- 
tional perspectives, and civil-military relations. 
The first group includes articles on profes- 
sionalism and civil control, culture and recruit- 
ment, political orientations, and socialization: 
topics of the second group include military 
intervention in domestic politics, method- 
ological problems in measuring intervention, 
and models of civil-military relations in the 
U.S., Brazil, Greece and East Germany. The 
topics are so diverse, however, that the volume 
has little coherence. some articles deal with a 
common problem, but they approach the prob- 
lem in such dissimilar ways that they neither 
reinforce nor contradict each other. Other 
articles grouped in one section are less similar 
to each other than they are to articles grouped 
in another section. However, this lack of 
coherence is to be expected since the articles 
were not written for an anthology organized 
around a common problem or theme. 

Yet, one wonders about the book’s utility. 
For whom is it intended? According to the 
authors, it is meant for everyone beyond the 
sophomore level of college: the “more ad- 
vanced undergraduate, graduate students, aca- 
demics in the social sciences and humanities, 
and nonacademics interested in military institu- 
tions and civil-military affairs” (p. vii). How 
could one book satisfy such a wide audience? 
What is its purpose? To provide an overview of 
the field, the authors claim. But at what level? 
It cannot be used as an introductory overview, 
because most of the seminal articles in the field 
have been published elsewhere. Moreover, the 
introductory essay is exceptionally turgid and 
unnecessarily filled with jargon. Information is 
there, but only the most dedicated scholar will 
muddle through its entirety. 

Neither is the book very useful as an 
overview of the latest research in the field. 
Since the editors include articles only from 
their own journal, they exclude important work 
published in other sources which are necessary 
to any such overview. In fact, the major 
limitation of the book, besides the introductory 
essay, is its reliance solely on six issues of the 
JPMS (two issues per year “for the past three 
years”) for its 16 articles. That selection is too 
limited to provide the book any substance 
beyond the original journal issues. 

On the other hand, for those with an eclectic 
interest in things military (from domestic corre- 
lates of military intervention in Africa to 
recruitment patterns at Sandhurst to the U.S. 
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military occupational structure) whose library 
does not subscribe to the JPMS, this book is a 
handy reference. 


DAVID W. MOORE 
University of New Hampshire 


The Pity of it All: Polarisation of Racial and 
Ethnic Relations. By Leo Kuper. (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1977. 
Pp. 302. $17.50.) 


How do ethnic and racial tensions escalate 
into violence and genocide? How possible is it 
for racially and ethnically divided societies to 
avoid such overt conflict and destruction? 
Kuper examines these and related questions 
through an analysis of four societies undergoing 
decolonization—Algeria, Burundi, Rwanda and 
Zanzibar—where polarization led to massive 
ethnic violence and even genocide in recent 
years. What went wrong in each of these 
societies? Rejecting the notion that massive 
ethnic violence was inevitable in each case, 
Kuper asks how it came about, why it spread 
after several initial incidents and why it be- 
comes so difficult to defuse such conflict after 
it starts. 

He suggests common elements in each of his 
cases and offers a model which can describe, if 
not fully explain; the polarization process. Both 
structural and ideological elements interact to 
produce an aggregation of the population into 
exclusive groups with a heightened salience of 
sectional identities. Each side consolidates its 
own position reacting to measures taken by the 
antagonist. In such a setting, violence, once it 
begins, is answered with greater violence, result- 
ing in the elimination of the middle ground. 
This means that intermediate groups, cross- 
cutting ties, reform efforts, all mechanisms for 
possible de-escalation of the conflict, become 
less important. 

Kuper rejects the argument that reform 
efforts are doomed to inevitable failure, point- 
ing to the many colonial societies which gained 
independence peacefully. “There is neither a 
logical nor an empirical basis for the conclusion 
that regimes based on violence can only be 
overthrown by violence. Nor is there any 
guarantee that violence will be effective in 
bringing about radical change, but only the 
certainty of high costs in human suffering” (p. 
273). If this proposition is to be properly 
evaluated, what is needed is a sample of plural 
societies which includes cases where extreme 
violence of the sort Kuper describes are found, 
as well as societies where ethnic conflicts are 
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resolved non-violently, or even situations where 
ethnic conflict is not of great importance. 

Citing examples of societies in which ethnic 
and racial differences do not explode into 
extreme violence hardly informs us as to the 
reasons for its presence or absence. One group 
of hypotheses is offered in Eric Nordlinger’s 
recent essay Conflict Regulation in Divided 
Societies (Cambridge, Mass.: Center for Inter- 
national Affairs, 1972) which places a primary 
importance on political factors. Nordlinger’s 
hypotheses grow out of an analysis of six 
“open” societies in which strong ethnic divi- 
sions do not lead to violence and open conflict, 
but to accommodation. He suggests that at least 
one of the following conflict-regulating prac- 
tices are found in all of his cases: stable 
coalition, the proportionality principle, depoli- 
ticization, the mutual veto, compromise and 
concession. Of greatest importance is the devel- 
opment of motives for avoiding conflict and 
conciliation on the part of leaders: the strong 
desire to ward off pressure from external states, 
to maintain or increase the level of economic 
well-being, to acquire or retain governmental 
offices and power or to avoid bloodshed among 
the leaders’ own segment of the population. 
Finally, conciliatory behavior must be repeated 
and reinforced if it is to be continued. Were 
these conditions absent from the four societies 
which Kuper analyzes in depth? Yes, but it is 
harder to argue that their absence is somehow a 
cause of the polarization rather than evidence 
of it. Likewise, the set of polarizing conditions 
Kuper identifies seem absent from the cases 
Nordlinger analyzes (although in one case, 
Lebanon, they have developed after his essay 
was published). 

In evaluating Kuper’s study in light of 


Nordlinger’s hypotheses, one finds an addi- | 


tional issue to consider: the source of an 
explanation for political relations among ethnic 
groups. Nordlinger makes a strong case for 
political factors involving elites and specifically 
rejects the importance of social explanations 
involving nonelites, while Kuper stresses the 
interaction between key political events and 
social structure. Choosing between them at this 
point is hazardous. Nordlinger’s hypotheses are 
in a certain sense bolder and more clearly 
stated, while Kuper’s analysis is both more 
comprehensive and less precise. Part of the 
problem is that successful explanations often 
require maximizing variation on the phe- 
nomenon to be explained, and both of these 
authors have chosen the opposite strategy of 
selecting cases which, despite certain diversity, 
are similar in a number of crucial ways. Kuper’s 
explanation is a very effective description 
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whose inevitability is refuted through citation 
of cases with different outcomes. Comparative 
theory building requires an equally intense 
analysis of cases with a wider range of out- 
comes to learn more precisely where in the 
process the different societies diverge. Such an 
analysis would also assist in overcoming the 
strong feelings of inevitability to the process 
which Kuper cannot fully overcome merely by 
the assertion that it is not so. 


MARC HOWARD ROSS 
Bryn Mawr College 


Violence and Politics in Jamaica 1960—70: 
Internal Security in a Developing Country. 
By Terry Lacey. (Totowa, N.J.: Frank Cass, 
1977. Pp, vii + 184. $22.50.) 


This is an excellent narrative history of the 
first decade of Jamaican independence, but it is 
weak and uncertain as a theoretical inquiry into 
the causes and effects of political violence. As 
theory, Terry Lacey’s document demonstrates 
again the ambiguity inherent both in violent 
events and in quantitative methods of their 
examination. Seeming to search for causes, he 
employs the “relative deprivation paradigm” as 
though already established; his conclusions, 
blurred and qualified as they are, come as no 
surprise after the bias has been revealed. 

Lacey discards police reports of violent 
events as overly sanguine, and makes his own 
data collection from Daily Gleaner, the major 
newspaper of the island. He struggles to define 
a basic unit of measurement: “violent incident” 
(pp. 66—67). Setting up categories of weapons 
used, numbers involved, targets, etc., he devel- 
ops a multi-page index of 1,800 violent inci- 
dents during the decade. Unfortunately, the 
method of classification, how to weigh each 
incident in terms of number of people involved, 
how to decide when an event begins and ends, 
is invisible, excluded from the volume. This is a 
significant omission; certainly a list of nearly 
2,000 items might well have been included in 
an appendix. (By the way, there is no appen- 
dix.) 

By accepting the daily newspaper as the 
authoritative, indeed the only, data source, 
Lacey becomes the prisoner of the political 
mood of Jamaican culture and the prevailing 
paradigms which motivated editors and re- 
porters in their allocation of emphasis and 
priority in their newspaper columns. He there- 
by manages to miss what emerges in many 
other studies of political violence as key fac- 
tors: media and group exploitation as a form of 
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political capital and the effects of media in- 
terest in fomenting new acts. 

Studies of phases of violence in both devel. 
oping and industrialized countries indicate <. 
wave-like effect. Fashions of political behavio- 
wax and wane, much as other cultural forms 
do, tending to go out of style when they have 
lost the ability to attract attention and cap. 
tivate the imagination. If the literature or 
issueless riots and ritualistic violence has an, 
credibility, then this report’s dependence upor 
the press cannot but sacrifice this dimensio: 
entirely. 

On the other hand, it is clear that styles o` 
political behavior have marked effects upon the 
social and political order. In this area, Lacey’: 
work is illuminating and absorbing. His accoun. 
of the post-independence cultural renaissance 
among the lower depths of the people ic 
compelling and colorful. His history of the 
Rastafarian movement and the role of it: 
unique musical style, reggae, are worth the 
price of admission. The linkage between popu- 
lar music and political behavior begins tc 
emerge, suggesting the tremendous force whick 
cultural paradigms may have upon the politica: 
system, 

Lacey brilliantly describes the importatior 
of black militancy from the Bronx and the role 
of American blacks in radicalizing students anc 
having other important effects. He presents ¢ 
narrative history of post-independence linkages 
in Jamaica, which cannot be found elsewhere. 
As historian and storyteller, Lacey is resource- 
ful and well equipped. As political scientist, he 
genuflects towards theory and methodology, 
but fails to deliver. He attempts to convince the 
reader that the well-springs of violence, anc 
associated major political effects, arise from the 
thrust and counter-thrust of the events them- 
selves, as a form of strategic interaction. The 
withdrawal of the British left a social anc 
political vacuum which energized all kinds of 
claimant groups in a struggle for succession. 
The fight against the native colonial holdovers 
is soon transformed into a fight among the 
claimants themselves, out of which emerges a 
lefi-of-center coalition under Michael Manley, 
controlled by middle-class blacks in the name 
of the “more militant” lower classes. Its stabili- 
ty remains unproven, but is assisted, at least in 
the 1970s, by the decline of a violent political 
mood. 

Lacey concludes on an innocuous and op- 
timistic note: “One might hope that Jamaica 
would after these and current experiences find 
ways of avoiding open strife between her main 
political parties” (p. 161). He prescribes the 
remedy: “tackling the basic economic and 
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social structural problems of Jamaican society” 
(p. 162). He calls for the elimination of 
“rackets and gangsters” who can “corrupt and 
undermine Jamaican society.” One solution, he 
says, would be to eliminate “ganja,” which 
would be very difficult. Another would be to 
legalize soft drugs, then “clean up the hard 
rackets, blackmail and gunmen who have hid- 
den under the wings of the ganja industry for so 
long” (p. 162). 

A curious blind spot. As a good political 
scientist, Lacey should know that these private 
organized groups are the real polity, out of 
which must come a formal and state polity—not 
the other way around. 


H. L. NIEBURG 
State University of New York, Binghamton 


Politics, Language, and Thought: The Somali 
Experience. By David D. Laitin. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 
268. $19.00.) 


How odd to encounter the shadows of 
Hannah Pitkin and Ludwig Wittgenstein cast 
upon the harsh and arid landscape of Somalia. 
In their shade, David Laitin finds tantalizing 
and unsuspected meanings, in this admirable 
though somewhat uneven study. 

In. the most original portion of the book, 
Laitin endeavors to apply to the Somali case 
the concepts of linguistic relativism which trace 
back to Edward Sapir and Benjamin Whorf. At 
a theoretical level, he weaves together in bril- 
liant fashion the diverse perspectives of linguis- 
tic philosophy (Pitkin and Wittgenstein), soci- 
olinguistics (Joshua Fishman and Dell Hymes), 
and the politics of language (Murray Edelman). 
He then tests a series of intriguing hypotheses 
through interviews and role-playing experi- 
ments with the collaboration of bilingual So- 
mali secondary students, to see whether mean- 
ing and behavior varies by linguistic context. 

The investigation, as one might imagine, was 
arduous both conceptually and practically. Lai- 
tin quite disarmingly describes the difficulties 
experienced in his field research; indeed, he was 
thrown out of Somalia twice. He was fortunate 
enough to find a quite acceptable substitute for 
the Somalia interviews by working in the 
Somali-speaking areas of northeast Kenya. 

The empirical part of the inquiry yields a 
number of findings which do verify the broad 
proposition that language is much more than an 
interchangeable set of sound patterns, that its 
metaphors, categories and lexicon do influence 
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thought and behavior in politically significant 
ways. This falls well short of the extreme and 


„unsustainable position, rejected by Laitin, that 


language determines thought. But there is great 
importance in the fact that these secondary 
students had markedly different concepts of 
items as basic as the nature of the state, 
religion, authority and conflict resolution, de- 
pending on whether they were communicating 
in English or Somali. 

Although Laitin is quite convincing in show- 
ing that language does make a difference, he is 
more inconclusive in specifying exactly what its 
political impact may be. He tends to identify 
English as linguistic vehicle with a “‘colonial 
mentality,” which may well be historically true, 
but seems inadequate to deal with the present, 
much less the future. The languages, for So- 
malis, function in rather different realms: Eng- 
lish for education and administration, Somali 
in political discourse, poetry, and intimate 
settings. Laitin does argue effectively that the 
linguistic impact depends not just on intrinsic 
properties of particular speech codes, but also 
on the contexts in which they occur. 


What is really not considered is the setting of 
generalized multilingualism which characterizes 
Africa. True, Somalia appears to be one of the 
few exceptions to the pattern of linguistic 
diversity, since the overwhelming majority of 
citizens use Somali as their mother tongue. But 
even here a significant fraction of the politically 
active populace also know some Arabic or 
English (or Italian), There seems every likeli- 
hood that multilingualism will at least hold its 
own, and perhaps even increase despite the 
choice of Somali as national language. In most 
sub-Saharan African states, the most striking 
feature of language change is the spread of both 
regional lingua franca (such as Swahili, Lingala, 
Sango, or Hausa) and the dominant European 
language, along with retention of the numerous 
mother tongues. Thus the impact of linguistic 
relativism is quite different from those in the 
generally unilingual European or Western Hem- 
isphere settings. 


The other portion of the book, only loosely 
joined, is a political history of the critical issue 
of a common script for Somali, resolved only in 
1972 by edict of the present military regime. 
Full adoption of Somali as national language 


was hamstrung for the first dozen years of. 


independence by passionate discord over an 
agreed alphabet. The three principal con- 
tenders, Latin (the eventual winner), Arabic, 
and an indigenous Somali hybrid, each had 
their partisans, producing lines of cleavage 
which tended to overlap region, clan division, 
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and religious orientation. For the first decade 
of independence, Somalia had a competitive 
democratic system, with peaceful presidential 
successions on two occasions in conformity to 
electoral verdicts. For reasons skillfully elab- 
orated by Laitin, the parliamentary regime was 
unable to resolve this issue. 

Although the analysis of Somali politics is 
solidly documented and generally persuasive, 
there are some arguments that merit debate. 
The author overstates the significance of lan- 
guage as a factor in elite privilege, and tends to 
overlook the character of the post-colonial state 
itself. While it was true until 1972 that com- 
mand of English was a prerequisite to privileged 
employment in the public service, it was not 
just the linguistic capacity but the presumed 
wisdom conferred by school diplomas that was 
the underlying criterion. It is doubtful whether 
the conversion to Somali as administrative 
language has really altered patterns of inéquali- 
ty, the nature of recruitment to the public 
service, or the role of the state as the primary 
vehicle of class formation. 

A related point is the exaggeration of the 
disabilities imposed on an African government 
by the retention of a European language for the 
written aspects of administration. While the 
disadvantage of any handling of public affairs in 
a speech code not understood by the majority 
of the population is evident, it is partially 
mitigated by the use of local languages for the 
oral functions of government: most African 
governments will receive petitioners in their 
own or at least regional languages, conduct 
local judicial proceedings in the language of the 
litigants, and use African languages for much of 
their political communication. 

Finally, the arguments on the dependency- 
creating effects of using a borrowed language 
are not totally convincing. It was, after all, the 
English-speaking officers who adopted the 
Marxist-Leninist world view which at least 
rhetorically guides the Barre government. In- 
deed, the ideological vocabulary of the present 
regime is one of its more interesting attributes; 
though Laitin has given this theme interesting 
treatment elsewhere, one may regret that there 
is no mention of it in this work. 

The important point, however, is that Laitin 
has provided us in his first book both an 
illuminating analysis of Somali politics, and a 
stimulating theoretical statement of the poli- 
tical role of language. If Pitkin had not already 
sent those who read this fascinating book to 
the Wittgenstein shelf of the nearest library, 
Laitin surely will. 

CRAWFORD YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Terrorism. By Walter Laqueur. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1977. Pp. 277. $15.00.) 


In some ways this is an impressive and useful 

book, to which many will be indebted for some 
time to come. But its flaws are serious and 
obvious. No one, I suspect, will find it satisfy- 
ing. 
The subject is terrorism as an insurrectionary 
strategy; and the principal thesis is that terror- 
ism is “not a new stage in guerrilla warfare, but 
differs from it in essential respects,” and is 
“heir to a different tradition” (p. i). The 
argument is not original, though Laqueur does 
not mention those who have made it before 
him. Still, it is true and important, and Laqueur 
correctly emphasizes that most writers use the 
terms terrorist and guerrilla interchangeably. 

The book exposes a vast body of literature, 
hitherto only vaguely known to modern stu- 
dents. That is its strength, and Laqueur’s 
amazing grasp of languages, necessary for deal- 
ing with primary sources, makes it unlikely that 
anyone will duplicate this feat soon. We are 
enriched by his skill in providing details on 
three subjects: the writings of the “apostles of 
the bomb” in nineteenth- and early twenti- 
eth-century Russia, France, Italy, Germany, 
Poland, Ireland, the Balkans, India, etc.; terror- 
ist movements in that period; and, finally, the 
reactions of academic and literary figures to 
these developments. 

For all the valuable information that this 
book contains, it leaves one, however, with the 
impression that the author never digested the 
material assembled, or allowed himself time to 
be thoughtful about the subject. The result is a 
very useful catalogue (a well-written one, laced 
with shrewd comments) but not a penetrating 
sustained analysis. 

There is another reason for Laqueur’s prob- 
lem. He does not believe a synthesis appropri- 
ate! “Generalizations [have] little validity” (p. 
120), he says and hides his definition of 
terrorism in a footnote, “systematic use of 
murder, injury and destruction or the threat of 
such acts [for] political ends,” explaining that 
alternative definitions (or elaborations?) “lead 
to endless controversies” (p. 179). Syntheses 
always involve risks, but can a discussion of a 
tradition be meaningful without defining it, 
particularly when one’s object is to distinguish 
that tradition from the guerrilla one with which 
it has been badly confused? 

An indication of Laqueur’s difficulty is that 
he sometimes discusses writers and organiza- 
tions here in exactly the same terms he has 
done in his companion volume, Guerrilla 
(London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1977). But 
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the issue encompasses more than the question 
of how one determines relevancy. It involves 
relationships between matters he deems rele- 
vant. Repeatedly, for example, he reminds us 
that the indiscriminate violence of con- 
temporary terrorists puts them “morally and 
intellectually ... light years”? from nineteenth- 
century Russian terrorists who chiefly assas- 
sinated prominent administrative figures (p. 4). 
He does not try to explain the transformation, 
and unwittingly strengthens the position of 
those he castigates for thinking contemporary 
terrorism is sui generis. But he places the “two 
different species” in the same tradition; and he 
is right in doing so. 

To unravel the paradox Laqueur will have to 
keep his promise to designate the essential 
character of terrorism. The terrorist has always 
aimed at altering the emotional character of a 
political community by shock tactics or atroci- 
ties which produce fear and especially outrage 
from some social elements who find themselves 
responding in ways they consider morally inap- 
propriate. Simultaneously, enthusiasm and 
hope is generated in the ranks of potential 
supporters. While the Russian terrorists believed 
that discriminate assaults would be sufficient, 
others who were their mentors (i.e., Nechaev 
and Bakunin) scorned such self-imposed limits. 
Indeed, Laqueur’s own evidence shows that 
most early terrorist writers (i.e., Weitling, Hein- 
zen, and Most) championed indiscriminate vio- 
lence. It would only be a matter of time before 
fastidious assassins would be perceived as not 
being true terrorists, a major theme of Camus’ 
The Just Assassins which Laqueur briefly and 
inadequately discusses. Many nineteenth-cen- 
tury literary accounts, dismissed here as “‘cari- 
catures” (p. 124), were also attempts to show 
how the potentialities of terrorist doctrine 
might be manifested in the personalities and 
aspirations of their adherents. 

Laqueur’s unwillingness to describe the dis- 
tinctive character of the terrorist tradition 
seriously blemishes this book in a third way. He 
aptly notes that modern terrorism occurs large- 
ly in states which profess democratic principles. 
But the major significance of this point for 
Laqueur is that it demonstrates the emptiness 
of constantly reiterated terrorist claims that all 
other ways to achieve his purpose are fore- 
closed. Even if Laqueur is correct in seeing one 
aspect of this relationship, and I’m not certain 
that he is, there is much more to this issue. The 
intellectual aftermath of the French Revolution 
has created the breeding ground for modern 
terrorism. In making us believe that we can 
distinguish a people from its constitutional 
order, a door for revolutionary violence is 
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opened, The sense that the people are morally 
superior disarms constitutional proponents in 
some respects, and simultaneously gives oppo- 
nents justifications for expanding the scope of 
violence. Add to this the millennial beliefs 
which the French Revolution generated, and 
the genesis of modern terrorism begins to make 
some sense. 

The final chapters discursively treat con- 
temporary terrorism dating from the 1960s. As 
in the past, it is likely to be more successful 
when based on separatist or nationalist senti- 
ments. Yet terrorists now display a more 
pronounced drift to left-wing ideologies. More 
than ever before, terrorism has an international 
character bringing together different move- 
ments, mounting attacks on foreign soil, and 
gathering support from diverse governments— 
facts which could generate serious conflict 
between states. Do not, however, exaggerage 
terrorist threats, he warns, lest constitutional 
liberties be undermined; “even third-rate dicta- 
torships can put [it] down with ease” (p. 221). 
“Terrorism makes a tremendous noise but 
compared with other dangers threatening man- 
kind [now] it seems almost irrelevant” (p. 
226). Terrorism is on the wane, he concludes, 
but offers no evidence, A better ending would 
remind us that an activity which has had such a 
long tradition, experienced so many revivals, 
and is so deeply rooted in our intellectual life, 
will not disappear. 


DAVID C. RAPOPORT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Reaching and Peasant Farmer: Organization 
Theory and Practice in Kenya. By David K. 
Leonard. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1977. Pp. xxi + 297. $19.00.) 


David K. Leonard has achieved a major 
breakthrough in the field of comparative public 
administration generally and development ad- 
ministration specifically. For almost two 
decades, these fields have been dominated by 
the structural-functional model proposed by 
Fred Riggs (Administration in Developing 
Countries [Houghton-Mifflin, 1964]). There 
has been a growing disenchantment with this 
approach to the comparative study of admini- 
strative behavior and institutions, but only 
recently have viable alternatives emerged. John 
Armstrong (The European Administrative Elite 
[Princeton, 1973]) departed from the Riggs 
paradigm and demonstrated the heuristic value 
of a conflict approach. Armstrong also provided 
an imaginative and rigorous methodology for 
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historical and cross-cultural analyses. Leonard’s 
thesis offers a fundamental assault on the work 
of Riggs and his followers. Structural- 
functionalism is based in large part on a 
rejection of theories developed from Western 
experiences. The lesson of Leonard’s scholar- 
ship is that organization theory, although devel- 
oped almost exclusively from the study of 
bureaucracies in Western countries, is relevant 
and applicable to the examination of adminis- 
tration in the countries of Asia and Africa. 

Reaching Peasant Farmers is an analysis of 
the extension services provided by the Kenya 
Ministry of Agriculture to western portions of 
the country. Leonard poses hypotheses from 
the organization theory literature and from 
commentaries on contemporary Kenyan poli- 
tics, and then makes careful, creative and 
rigorous use of quantitative data to test the 
hypotheses. The result is a well-documented 
and well-reasoned explanation of the interac- 
tions within the ficld offices of Kenya’s Mini- 
stry of Agriculture and between Kenya’s civil 
servants and peasant farmers. Leonard is in- 
terested in the achievement of economic de- 
velopment and his analysis focuses on admin- 
istrative processes used for that objective. In 
his discussion, Leonard is careful to specify 
which features are affected by the ethnic 
politics, colonial legacy, and economic oppor- 
tunities unique to Kenya. In addition, Leonard 
can—and does—point to features of bureau- 
cratic organizations that, based on the experi- 
ence of Kenya and other jurisdictions, seem to 
transcend national boundaries. 

The purpose of Reaching Peasant Farmers is 
not just to determine whether or not the 
theories of organizations apply to administra- 
tion in East Africa. Leonard believes that 
scholars should use the lessons of their research 
to recommend how the subjects of study might 
be improved. This raises, of course, age-old 
questions about the proper role of the personal 
values of scholars. Leonard’s proposals to Ken- 
ya are at times daring, but they are not 
uninformed or naive. For example, Leonard 
thoroughly and candidly presents the political 
and social preconditions and implications of 
achieving more equity in the distribution of 
Kenya’s wealth. In so doing, he forewarns those 
in Kenya benefiting from the current pattern of 
distribution and those in the best position to 
thwart reform efforts. Leonard thereby demon- 
strates the dilemma of the scholar-advocate: in 
persuading the academic community of the 
merit of his suggestions, he may be rendering 
reform less likely. 

This is a carefully documented and tightly 
argued thesis and there are few faults. One of 
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the most noticeable is on pp. 61-63 w 
analysis of friendship patterns is used {>^ 
mine “the probability that a senior sta + 
ber will discriminate in favor of his i: 
tribesmen.” Knowing the ethnic ide ii‘: 
someone’s friends does not provide info > < 
about how that person will or will «+ 
criminate in the administrative settin; 
are times when “organization theory” 4 
propriately treated as it if were singu! ` 
discussion of leadership on pp. 86 “i; 
example, would benefit from the applic. 
contingency theory as well as exchange 
Finally, the recommendation in chaptci ‘ 
promotions be used as incentives for cx ^ 
worker productivity, while supported `ş 
data on worker attitudes, is seriously we ^’ 
by the absence of an analysis of turnove 1 
ministry and the availability of positu + 
promotions. 

Notwithstanding a few minor laps... < 
book is an unusually valuable work of > 
ship. Leonard has made a contributi ` . 
worth the attention of those interested 
Africa, comparative organizations and ć. ^. 
ment administration. In addition, a: s. 
Leonard warns policy makers in dew: - 
countries about being hypnotized by «> 
from Western consultants, he is an ot. 
from the West who is worth listening to. 


DENNIS L. DRES \N<. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Democracy in Plural Societies: A Compe’ 
Exploration. By Arend Lijphart. ©.. 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1977. P . + 
248. $15.00.) 


In Democracy in Plural Societies 2 
Lijphart presents a unified statement acd . 
exploratory extension of his theory of “ox - 
ciational democracy,” which has been : n` 
the most influential contributions to co:°» 
tive politics in the last decade. Lijphart ~. ` 
fies a “plural society” as a society in «sia 
political divisions closely follow and esp. .: 
concern salient lines of objective social dil + . 
tiation. These “segmental cleavages” mi ; 
volve cultural, racial, ethnic, religious, idu. 1>, 
cal, linguistic, or regional boundaries. ^t 
widely recognized, stable democracy isdi «. 
to sustain in such societies. Lijphart’s wo «° 
emphasized the critical role which ca: . 
played by the conscious efforts and acco “1°. 
dative mechanisms introduced by political vl ie 
in regulating conflict in systems with potent z 
ly explosive cleavages. 
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In the first two chapters, Arend Lijphart 
describes the defining characteristics of the 
consociational model of democratic conflict 
regulation. The patterns which identify institu- 
tionalized consociational democracy include 
“four basic elements”: (1) a “grand coalition of 
the political leaders of all significant segments 
of the plural society,” (2) a rule of mutual veto 
to protect the minorities, (3) the use of 
proportionality in allocating political represen- 
tation, civil service appointments, and public 
funds, and (4) a high degree of autonomy to 
each segment in its internal affairs. Various 
forms which these basic elements may as- 
sume--such as simple grand coalitions or shift- 
ing coalitions in which all factions come to 
power quite often—are discussed and exempli- 
fied, as are some of the problems which they 
imply or exacerbate. 

In the third and fourth chapters, Lijphart 
provides an excellent discussion of the condi- 
tions favorable to consociational democracy: 
balance of power between segments, multiparty 
systems of varied kinds, small population size, 
cross-cutting cleavage structures, traditions of 
accommodation, federalism. Survey data from 
Austria, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Switzer- 
land are used to explore the nature of the 
respective cleavage structures of these once or 
continuing consociational systems. (The reader 
should be aware, however, of the poor quality 
of the small, largely male, Swiss survey sample.) 
Uses of consociational practices in other types 
of systems are also briefly discussed. The limits 
of consociationalism are explored through an 


analysis of the tragic experience of Northern’ 


Ireland. 

In the last third of the book, Lijphart 
attempts to break new ground through explor- 
ing experiences with consociational democracy 
in the Third World. The discussion is deliberate- 
ly illustrative, rather than systematic. Experi- 
ences with consociational practices in the plural 
societies of Lebanon, Malaysia, Cyprus, Nigeria, 
Burundi, Indonesia, Surinam, and the Nether- 
lands Antilles are discussed, with emphasis on 
the more complete use of consociationalism 
and greater success in regulating conflict in the 
first two and last two examples. In a concluding 
chapter Lijphart calls for more complete analy- 
sis of the costs and benefits of “‘consociational 
engineering” in the Third World. 

Democracy in Plural Societies is a useful 
addition to the literature on democratic con- 
flict regulation. The special role for consocia- 
tional practices in dealing with situations where 
highly structured cleavage configurations create 
permanent minorities, and hence make inap- 
plicable the model of alternating majority 
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governments, is persuasively argued. The prob- 
lems created for such arrangements by one- 
segment majorities and, to a lesser degree, 
super-fractionalization of segments, are ef- 
fectively pointed out and integrated with earlier 
literature. The problem of homogeneity of 
cleavage groups within and across decentralized 
political subunits is particularly well treated: 
the creation of greater provincial homogeneity 
in Switzerland and Canada—but not Austria—is 
demonstrated with survey data; the diverging 
implications for consociational and cross- 
pressure theories are instructively analyzed. 
Moreover, Lijphart gives the reader a balanced 
feel for the interaction between the impulse 
and the methods of consociationalism. On one 
hand, elite willingness to accommodate is ad- 
mittedly an essential prerequisite to consocia- 
tionalism. On the other hand, once the consoci- 
ational structures are in place, they provide 
incentives for their own extension and their 
support and even institutionalization by incum- 
bent and aspirant leaders of the involved 
parties, 

Not all of the analysis is equally satisfactory. 
Lijphart never really resolves the rather ambigu- 
ous position of intense class differences as a 
form of “segmentation.” The suggestion that 
small countries may find it hard to turn up 
leaders of the requisite capacity rests on some 
undeveloped (and arguable) assumptions about 
the nature of leadership selection mechanisms 
and distributions of leadership potential. The 
role of political activists, and the constraints 
they can place on would-be accommodators 
among the leadership, gets surprisingly short 
shrift. Little, if any, attention is in fact paid to 
intrasegment political processes. Not surprising- 
ly, the ad hoc exploratory nature of the study 
is most notable in the treatment of Third World 
societies. The failure to look at other plural 
societies with substantial, though not un- 


broken, records of democratic success is troubl- ` 


ing: India, Ceylon, the Philippines, and Trini- 
dad would seem to have done as well with 
conflict regulation as Lebanon and Malaysia. 
The successful application of the politics of 
accommodation, including development of con- 
sociational mechanism, in less “‘plural” cases, 
such as Venezuela, seems equally important. 
Lijphart is certainly right, however, in calling 
for a careful, comparative analysis of the 
general relationship between regime forms and 
various policy outcomes in the Third World and 
elsewhere. We have perhaps too easily accepted 
the argument that because power concentration 
seemed necessary for the solution of Third 
World problems, the route of authoritarian 
engineering represented the most viable way. 
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The successes and failures of democracies, 
consociational and otherwise, need explicit 
contrast with the successes and failures of 
authoritarian forms, and in the light of policy 
choices, exogenous variables beyond regime 
control, and changing pressures at different 
development levels. Nor can we overlook the 
problems inherent in creating or adopting dif- 
ferent “engineering” solutions, whether of pen- 
etrative one-party authoritarianism, stabilized 
military order, or consociational democratic 
practices. Here, once again, Arend Lijphart is 
directing our attention to matters which will 
surely engage much of the attention of students 
of comparative politics in the next decade. 


G. BINGHAM POWELL, JR. 
University of Rochester 


Why Poor People Stay Poor: Urban Bias in 
World Development. By Michael Lipton. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1977. 
Pp. 476. $15.00.) 


The most important class conflict in the 
poor countries of the world today is not 
between labour and capital. Nor is it between 
foreign and national interests. It is between the 
rural classes and the urban classes. The rural 
sector contains most of the poverty, and most 
of the low-cost sources of potential advance; 
but the urban sector contains most of the 
articulateness, organisation and power. So the 
urban classes have been able to “win” most of 
the rounds of the struggle with the countryside; 
but in so doing they have made the develop- 
ment process needlessly slow and unfair. 


So begins this compellingly argued study of 
“non-disimpoverishing development,” the pro- 
cess in which Third World countries have over 
the last 25 years managed roughly to double 
their per-capita incomes without appreciably 
decreasing the proportion of their populations 
living on the bare margin of survival. The key to 
the process is “urban bias”: in violation of both 
developmental efficiency and equity, rural peo- 
ple—especially the poor—in these societies are 
being systematically deprived of income, ser- 
vices, facilities, and opportunities, despite Lip- 
ton’s contention that it is precisely the rural 
sector which is most efficient in utilizing its 
resources, most fruitful as a focus of invest- 
ment, and most essential as the basis upon 
which a modern industrial economy can be 
built. 

Michael Lipton presents his case massively, 
demonstrating that a large gap exists between 
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rural and urban welfare levels, incomes, anc 
shares of investment; that the countryside i: 
overtaxed; that urbanization drains skills anc 
money away from the countryside; and tha. 
rural people are victimized by artifically anc. 
intentionally high prices for what they buy anc. 
low prices for what they sell. Possible counter- 
arguments to the effect that (a) urban bias doe: 
not exist, or that (b) bias is due to some othe 
factor, or that (c) it will disappear with time. 
are anticipated and rebutted. The evidence or 
the first point appears overwhelming. On the 
second, arguments that developmental biase:. 
derive from sexism, racism, regionalism, capitai- 
ism, imperialism, or the living standards anc 
birthrates of ruralites themselves are persue: 
sively dismissed. On the third, comparison.. 
between contemporary Third World countrie.. 
and advanced industrial societies at comparable 
levels of development suggest that one canno’ 
assume that the present urban-rural gap is : 
transitory phenomenon, as it was in earlier 
developing societies. 

Most readers will take at face value, giver 
the evidence of the rural-urban gap, the asser- 
tion that it is unfair. Lipton goes further 
however; he asserts as well that the net outpu. 
per unit of capital is highest in agriculture. 
especially among the poorer farmers, and tha. 
rapid modernization in Third World countries 
thus requires greater investment of resources ir 
the small farming sector. He acknowledges tha. 
many will be unconvinced by his argument, and 
that beneficiaries of urban policy bias, even i: 
convinced, will not jeopardize their own in- 
terests by rectifying the situation. On the other 
hand, he notes that governments “are neithe 
monolithic nor deaf” (p. 146), and that there 
are those with other interests who, if alerted tc 
the problem, might do something about it. 

For this reason he offers a number of policy 
recommendations, directed at peasant anc. 
worker organizations, business people, politi- 
cians and planners, and foreign aid agencies. 
Some are realistic (publicizing the potentia' 
profitability of investment in agriculture), some 
may not be (increasing national agricultura 
research budgets tenfold), but all are sensible. 

In fact, the entire book appears eminently 
sensible, but it leaves one with lingering doubts. 
The pieces of the argument add up to 2 
convincing brief, but many of them depend 
upon probable (p. 272), inferential (p. 188), 
plausible (pp. 193, 207), or suggested (p. 2843 
relationships, Conclusions and positions as con- 
crete as Lipton’s call for more concrete evi- 
dence, and while one is inclined to believe him, 
there is a nagging lack of proof on some points. 

Another doubt derives from a fuzziness in 
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terminology, specifically regarding the dif- 
ference between “urban” and “rural.” The 
dichotomy is deceptively clear, and the author’s 
justification is not altogether convincing (pp. 
57—58). Moreover, in some instances the ur- 
ban-rural and industrial-agricultural continua 
are mutually contradictory, and in some cases 
“urban” and “rural” seem to be defined in 
terms of education or class (p. 219), life style 
(p. 223), or commitment to city life (p. 150). 
Again, this does not necessarily put into ques- 
‘tion the basic assertion that the villagers are 
being discriminated against, but it is concep- 
tually imprecise. 

More unsettling is the author’s analysis of 
urbanization. He describes this phenomenon at 
one point as “not very substantial or lasting” 
(p. 230) in light of the increase in proportion of 
urban population between 1920 and 1960— 
almost tripling in Africa and East Asia and 
more than doubling in Latin America and 
Southeast Asia—the former assertion seems 
unjustified. The primary macro example of the 
latter—the downturn of urban population in 
China—is due less to any universal factor than 
to that government’s policy of forced rustica- 
tion (hsaifang). The author is correct to note 
that natural increase outweighs social increase 
in many Third World cities, and that insofar as 
migration is important, it constitutes not an 
equilibrating influence but a drain of skills, 
leadership, and money from the countryside. 
On the other hand, I suspect that he underesti- 
mates the proportion of cityward migrants who 
remain permanently in the city, the value of 
remittances from such persons to their village 
relatives, and the extent of assistance by prior 
migrants to later arrivals in the city, while 
overestimating the extent to which earlier 
migration creates barriers to later, and the 
monetary sacrifices which migrants impose 
upon those remaining in the village. The basic 
argument—that urbanization accentuates rather 
than diminishes the urban bias in develop- 
ment—again remains unchallenged, but not for 
all the reasons adduced. 

A final critical note concerns the low read- 
ability of this book. This is unfortunate given 
its importance both for scholars and policy 
makers. Perhaps the strength of urban bias 
makes necessary what would otherwise be 
analytical overkill, but the reader should be 
forewarned. However, it is well worth the 
effort. The author has revealed an important 
characteristic of the development process, ex- 
plained it, and suggested remedies, some of 
which would be eminently feasible even for 
resource-short nations. Scholars are in his debt 
for the revelation and explanation, and policy 
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makers for the suggestions as well. 
JAMES W. WHITE 
University of North Carolina 


The Prefect in French Public Administration. 
By Howard Machin. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1977. Pp. 210. $18.95.) 


The study of public administration in 
France, once the exclusive province of jurists, 
has moved in recent years toward an examina- 
tion of both the sociology and the politics of 
administrative institutions. This is a welcome 
change which reflects a general recognition that 
administrative institutions are not sui generis, 
but part and parcel of a complex political 
process which they influence and by which 
they are in turn influenced. Hence, to under- 
stand the role played by a particular administra- 
tive institution requires that it be examined in 
relationship to the larger world of which it isa 
part. 

This is happily what Howard Machin has 
done in his very good book on the French 
prefects. Although Machin concentrates on the 
role of the prefects in the administrative system 
of the Fifth Republic, he strips away a great 
many myths concerning prefectoral omnipo- 
tence. Indeed, he argues that Napoleon in- 
tended no more by his creation of the pre- 
fectoral institution than that the central govern- 
ment should have agents who would dutifully 
carry out its policies in the provinces. If 
subsequently, particularly under the July Mon- 
archy and the Second Empire, the prefects 
indulged in repression and electoral machina- 
tions, this was not sufficient for crediting them 
with enormous independent powers. 

Machin shows that the prefects—the chief 
executive officers in the French départ- 
ement—who are still appointed by and responsi- 
ble to the Minister of Interior; are at the center 
not of a rational, centralized and monolithic 
state apparatus but of a rather complex poli- 
tico-administrative system in which there are a 
multitude of decision-making centers. He ex- 
amines the prefect’s relationship to the central 
authorities in Paris, to mayors, to deputies, to 
the field services of the ministries and to the 
regional institutions created by the 1964 re- 
form. Although these relationships are not 
always examined systematically, Machin pro- 
vides sufficient evidence that, from the variety 
of relations that they entertain with clients, 
superiors, subordinates and equals, the prefects 
do not emerge as the Napoleonic creatures they 
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are still thought to be. What survives, however, 
is “the myth of prefectoral authority,” a muth 
that the prefects themselves do all they can to 
keep alive. “As long as total reality is masked, 
as long as some people continue to speak of, 
believe in or simply attack prefectoral power, 
the corps can maintain its self-respect and 
pride. Paradoxically, by criticising prefectoral 
pre-eminence, the parties of the opposition are 
the prefects’ main ally in preserving the myth” 
(p. 206). 

Although this is Machin’s conclusion, it 
should not be taken to imply that the prefects 
have become mere cogs in a machine. The great 
merit and interest of Machin’s book resides in 
his description of the Fifth Republic’s con- 
tinual failure to take regional reform seriously, 
and in the role which the prefects have played 
in this failure. The ultimate blame falls on the 
politicians, for neither De Gaulle nor his succes- 
sors had an abiding interest in regional reform. 
They did little more than create committees 
composed of their administrative advisors. The 
various committees and the conflicting pres- 
sures to which they gave rise provided the 
guarantee that whatever happened, the status 
quo would remain pretty much intact. The 
larger political issues were soon forgotten and 
the representatives of the various administrative 
branches got down to the job of reaching 
compromises that threatened no one’s particu- 
lar interest. The prefects were heavily involved 
in these negotiations and they defended their 
own interests rather well. Even when decisions 
were taken that did not accord with the 
interests of the prefectoral corps, the corps 
could retaliate ex post facto through its powers 
of application. Prefects dragged their feet when 
it came to setting up the Interdepartmental 
Conference and Regional Expansion Commit- 
tees and they undermined at every turn the 
work of the Regional Missions, which they felt 
were encroaching on the jurisdictions of their 
own cabinets. 

This is a serious, well-documented study 
whose interest transcends that of the pre- 
fectoral institution. It explains why an ap- 
parently strong commitment to regional reform 
on the part of various Fifth Republic govern- 
ments has left such a sorry legacy. 


EZRA N. SULEIMAN 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Protest and Political Consciousness. By Alan 
Marsh. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1977. Pp. 272. $14.00, cloth; $6.95, 
paper.) 

Alan Marsh is a young British social psy- 
chologist who applies his skills at survey analy- 
sis to explain differential levels of “protest 
potential” among the British electorate. His 
basic data set is a survey, conducted between 
October 1973 and February 1974, of 1785 
Britons selected through a multistate proba- 
bility sample of households. His main measure 
is the “protest potential scale” that merges re- 
sponses to approval of various forms of protest 
with reports about past (or possible future) 
protest behavior. Marsh’s book will be valuable 
to students of British political behavior, and 
deserves the attention of students of American 
political attitudes. Although the book has both 
methodological and conceptual problems, it 
would be well to summarize its basic findings 
before commenting on them. 

To begin, Marsh finds what he considers to 
be a high level of protest potential. While 43 
percent would not go beyond signing a petition, 
35 percent would engage in a lawful demonstra- 
tion, while 22 percent would be prepared to 
engage in illegal demonstrations. Age was more 
strongly related to protest potential than any 
other demographic variable, with the young 
scoring higher on the scale than the old. 
Although Marsh could not determine whether 
this relationship results from life-cycle effects, 
generational differences, or both, he was sensi- 
tive to the need to control for age throughout 
the remainder of his analyses. 

Marsh found that Labour supporters were 
somewhat more likely to have high protest 
potential than were Conservative supporters, 
but partisan differences were small. Using tech- 
niques different from those employed by David 
Butler and Donald Stokes, Marsh found that 
just over half of the Britons interviewed could 
be placed on a Left-Right continuum, and that 
protest potential was greater among leftists. 
Marsh used responses to his Left-Right contin- 
uum questions to build a measure of level of 
conceptualization, and found that respondents 
with higher levels of conceptualization scored 
higher on the protest potential scale. Marsh 
presents some very useful data on feelings of 
political efficacy by using items similar to those 
employed by the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center, and found that respondents 
scoring high on political effectiveness were 
somewhat more likely to have greater protest 
potential than those who felt inefficacious. 
Marsh then employed political trust items 
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similar to those developed by the Michigan SRC 
and found that low political trust was related to 
high levels of protest potential. 

Building upon -W. G. ‘Runciman’s work, 
Marsh measured feelings of “relative depriva- 
tion,” and found that such feelings were not 
widespread, and that, in any event, feelings of 
relative deprivation were not clearly related to 
scores on the protest potential scale. On the 
other hand, Ronald Inglehart’s “materialism,” 
“post-materialism” measure was strongly re- 
lated to protest potential, with the post-materi- 
alists being much more predisposed to engage in 
nonlegal forms of protest. Marsh finds that 
“strong support exists for Inglehart’s basic 
thesis” (p. 192), a conclusion he does not 
entirely square with his earlier criticism of 
Inglehart in the American Political Science 
Review 69:21 ff. (March, 1975). 

Lastly, Marsh attempts to build an in- 
tegrated model to explain differential levels of 
protest potential. He concludes, “we would 
place at the centre of a social psychological 
theory of protest potential what we have called 
the ‘three-levered trigger’ of political aggression; 
the coalescence of political efficacy, capacity 
for conceptualization and distrust’? (p. 224). 
Marsh adds, “This combination of cognitive 
skill and affective feeling states forms the core 
of the basic disposition of disrespectful or 
aggressive political competence that we hold to 
be the most important psychological com- 
ponent of protest potential”? (p. 224). 

This brief summary can only spell out the 
broad outlines of Marsh’s argument, for his 
analysis is based on a careful attempt to specify 
the conditions under which relationships ob- 
tain, and often the analysis focuses on small 
sub-groups. However, the main problem is not 
the small Ns that result when controls are 
introduced, but the methodological and con- 
ceptual ambiguities that make me skeptical 
about some of Marsh’s arguments. 

At.a methodological level, I am somewhat 
confused by Marsh’s scaling techniques, mainly 
because they vary from scale to scale. In some 
cases, as with the “protest potential scale,” 
Marsh relies mainly upon Guttman scaling 
techniques that he himself acknowledges to be 
questionable. At other times, he will rely upon 
techniques of factor analysis to demonstrate 
the unidimensionality of his measures. Marsh 
goes to great pains to demonstrate that the 
standard sense of political efficacy items do not 
form a unidimensional scale, but decides to 
combine them based upon “substantive” con- 
siderations. It is to Marsh’s credit that he goes 
to such lengths to explain his scaling tech- 
niques. But he does not explain his shifting 
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criteria for scale construction. 

At a conceptual level, I am somewhat 
puzzled by Marsh’s frequent assaults against the 
thesis that Britain has a deferential political 
culture. Marsh incorrectly argues that Dennis 
Kavanagh is the only political scientist who 
“has seriously opposed the deference theory” 
(p. 31), when, in fact, it has been challenged by 
Butler and Stokes, as well as by Richard Rose in 
his more recent work. In any event, Marsh does 
not cogently state the deference thesis, so it is 
difficult to know what Marsh is attempting to 
falsify. Moreover, Marsh’s survey contained no 
direct measure of deference, so his evidence on 
this subject is largely indirect. 

“More important, I am perplexed by the 
conceptual confusion that seems to surround 
Marsh’s key dependent variable, “protest poten- 


tial.” This measure, as Marsh explains, coms ` 


bines attitudes toward protest and actual bes 
havior in protest activities. Throughout his 
book Marsh refers to this measure in varying 
and possibly contradictory ways. Perhaps we 
should forgive Marsh his misleading title, which 
should read 
mixture of meanings pervades the entire book. / 
Respondents who score high on the protest 

potential scale are variously called ‘‘protesters” 


4 


l 


“Protest Potential... ,” but a / 


(p. 59), persons with “clearly defined predispo- ~~ 


sitions to behave in certain ways” (p. 106), as 
persons whose beliefs will lead to “a clear 
behavioral outcome” (p. 122), as “likely to 
protest” (p. 200), and as showing a “prepared- 
ness to add protest to their range of behavioral 
options” (p. 223). 

Despite these problems, Marsh’s book pro- 
vides an important challenge to conventional 
ways of thinking about British politics. In some 
respects, however, the wider meaning of 
Marsh’s findings may best be understood in a 
comparative framework. Here we are fortunate, 
for Marsh’s British data were collected as part 
of an eight-nation collaborative study that also 
included the United States, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, Austria, Finland, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland. If Marsh’s book provides an accurate 
clue, we will learn a great deal about the 
cross-national dimensions of mass political at- 
titudes as the results of that collaborative 
project emerge. 


PAUL R. ABRAMSON 
Michigan State University 
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The Distant Democracy: Social Inequality, Poli- 
tical Resources and Political Influence in 
Norway. By Willy Martinussen. (New York: 
John Wiley, 1977. Pp. viii + 246. $16.50.) 


In this English translation of a work pre- 
viously published in Norwegian under the title 
Fjerndemokrateit, Willy Martinussen, long-time 
associate of the Institute for Social Research 
and co-director of the Norwegian Electoral 
Research Program, sets out to account for 
“how systematic inequality of citizens’ influ- 
ence over public decisions develops and is 
maintained” (p. v). Martinussen’s approach to 
this problem is organized around a theoretical 
model in which various contextual barriers and 
individual political resources, both broadly de- 
fined, play a critical role. Thus, Martinussen’s 
analysis concentrates on the participatory im- 
pact of certain barriers and resources, especially 
the latter, and the possible causes and conse- 
quences of the manner in which political 
resources are distributed. Using data from the 
1969 national election survey, this analysis is 
divided into three sections: Part I sets forth 
alternative forms of political activity under- 
taken by Norwegian citizens and establishes the 
relationships between these forms of activity on 
the one hand and assorted political barriers and 
resources on the other. Then Part II assesses the 
extent to which political attitudes—attitudes 
reflecting different facets of political alienation 
in particular—are interlinked and have their 
origins in individual circumstances or specific 
social contexts. Finally, Part III looks at dif- 
ferences in the political resources possessed by 
separate groups within Norwegian society and 
considers the significance of this situation for 
the political system as a whole. 

The strength of this work lies in the fact that 
Martinussen (1) explicitly differentiates be- 
tween alternative forms of both political in- 
volvement and political alienation, (2) adopts a 
comprehensive view of the factors conditioning 
individual political activity and investigates 
them accordingly, and (3) not only presents a 
wealth of information concerning citizen orien- 
tations and political activity in Norway, but 
‘also in the process raises some important 
questions regarding discrepancies which exist 
between the promise and reality of equality in 
contemporary democracies. With respect to 
political involvement, for instance, Martinussen 
identifies three primary channels or types of 
political participation—organizational activity, 
representational activity (electioneering and 
voting), and direct political action—along with 
two forms of “political preparedness”—i.e., 
information seeking (newspaper reading and 
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following election broadcasts) and political 
discussion. As for political alienation, Mar- 
tinussen likewise distinguishes among political 
detachment, apathy, and powerlessness. Al- 
though these component variables are interre- 
lated in each case, they are nonetheless treated 
separately, thereby providing the basis for a 
much more revealing analysis than would other- 
wise be achieved. Martinussen finds, for exam- 
ple, that political apathy appears to derive more 
from early socialization experiences, a situation 
which can be at least partially redressed via 
subsequent exposure to stimuli from organiza- 
tions, education, and newspaper reading, where- 
as political detachment and powerlessness ap- 
pear to stem more directly from the present 
lack of political resources (organizational mem- 
berships and education in particular), a situa- 
tion less easily remedied. 

The book does suffer from several short- 
comings, however. For one thing, the empirical 
materials are at times presented in cumbersome, 
even confusing manner. This problem stems 
from the exceptional richness and complexity 
of the data, but the situation is exacerbated by 
some awkwardness and ambiguity introduced 
by the translation itself. While some responsibi- 
lity on this latter count must rest with the 
publisher for not providing better editorial 
assistance, a more concerted attempt on Mar- 
tinussen’s part to set forth his findings with 
greater clarity and to draw together loose 
strands of his analysis would have strengthened 
the book considerably and made it much more 
accessible. A second problem is Martinussen’s 
occasional failure to recognize the limits of his 
data despite his otherwise obvious method- 
ological sophistication. In discussion the extent 
and distribution of political activity in Norway, 
for instance, Martinussen concludes that indivi- 
dual participation is the exception rather than 
the rule, and that what activity does occur is 
conccentrated among a small minority of citi- 
zens. But as Verba and Nie’s work on political 
activity in the U.S. has clearly shown (see 
Participation in America, chapter 2), such a 
conclusion is not necessarily justified and may 
instead represent an inferential pitfall en- 
countered when dealing with variables pertain- 
ing to a restricted range of activities, all of 
which occur over a relatively short time span. 

Finally, it can be noted that Martinussen 
does not fully achieve the goal he identifies at 
the outset of his book; that is, he does not 
manage to document empirically the critical 
linkages in his model—those linkages between 
differential rates of citizen participation and 
the maintenance of social inequalities. These 
linkages, of course, do not lend themselves to 
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investigation by means of cross-section survey 
analysis. Yet without bridging the gap and then 
contrasting the importance of political activity 
to other sociopolitical processes which also 
have a bearing on such inequalities, definitive 
statements regarding the relative significance of 
democratic citizen participation in determining 
the conditions of human existence will remain 
elusive. This problem is particularly intriguing 
in light of Martinussen’s own data reflecting 
generally high levels of confidence in public 
authorities and satisfaction with existing socio- 
political conditions found among the Nor- 
wegian population. These critical observations, 
however, do not detract from the basic merits 
of the book as a whole: it represents a valuable 
contribution to the literature on citizen orienta- 
tions and political involvement in con- 
temporary democracies. 


LAWRENCE E. ROSE 
University of Virginia 


Tolerating Political Dissent: The Impact of 
High School Social Climates in the United 
States and West Germany. By H. Dean 
Nielsen. (Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell 
International, 1977. Pp. 138. Sw. kr, 49.) 


Research in political socialization has char- 
acteristically invited a host of critical questions 
pertaining to its theory and method. Most 
frequently, such research is said to focus only 
on the product of socialization and not on the 
more significant process which it entails; few 
studies subject their particular findings to 
cross-national comparison to test an assumed 
universality of patterns; and most focus on only 
a single socializing agent with an expectation 
that is the primary source of political orienta- 
tions. The resources and effort needed to 
address the entire battery of factors known to 
influence the learning process are usually sacri- 
ficed in order to concentrate on some narrower 
aspect. H. Dean Nielson’s Tolerating Political 
Dissent represents a skillful effort to overcome 
many of these recurrent problems. It is both a 
welcome addition to the literature exploring 
the roots of important political attitudes and a 
significant contribution to the field. 

The study is based on a survey of ado- 
lescents carried out by the International Associ- 
ation for Evaluation of Educational Achiev- 
ment. The survey itself is impressive in its scope 
(nine participating nations), representative sam- 
pling, and meticulous instrument design. Be- 
cause of the large number of original questions, 
Nielsen is not significantly hindered in con- 
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structing indices for his secondary analysis. The 
study benefits, therefore, from a solid data base 
from which an assessment of the impact of 
different school climates on the development of 
political tolerance can be made. 

The basic objective of the book is straight- 
forward. Nielsen seeks to locate the roots of 
political tolerance directly in the conducive 
school environment, and indirectly in the civic 
competence learned there. In both the United 
States and Germany, the expected pattern 
emerges, but the correlations themselves are not 
strong: educational climate is positively related 
to civics knowledge, which is in turn related to 
tolerance. When predictable conditioning influ- 
ences are introduced as controls, student sex 
and religion appear to be uninfluential, but 
virtually all others (economic status, verbal 
ability, type of program, family conflict) have 
some impact. Consequently, Nielsen employs 
multiple regression to refine the model, and 
from this analysis parental SES and academic 
program disappear as independent causes of 
tolerance in both nations. Word knowledge (the 
best predictor for civics knowledge) and school 
climate (the second best predictor) lead to 
consistently higher levels of tolerance. In both 
countries, therefore, the cognitive path to 
democratic tolerance receives substantial em- 
pirical support. 

Where other studies have ended with this 
type of conclusion, however, Nielsen’s presses 
on to explore the dimensions of the “school 
climate” which may be responsible for vari- 
ations in learning political information and 
democratic norms. He analyzes each com- 
ponent within the complex and concludes that 
“in both countries, dissent toleration appears to 
flourish best in schools which deemphasize 
‘rote and ritual,’ i.e., learning names and dates 
and engaging in patriotic rituals’ (p. 84). In 
West Germany, encouragement of indepen- 
dence is an important source of tolerance, and 
American students who participate in political 
activities are more likely to have internalized 
dissent norms. Moreover, the type of program 
students undertake is a significant factor in how 
competent they will become in Germany but 
not in the United States, suggesting that stratifi- 
cation effects are much stronger in the former. 
Finally, a path analysis of all relevant variables 
supports the model in which school climate 
produces greater competence and higher 
tolerance of dissent in both. 

Nielsen’s elaborate yet concise analysis de- 
parts in many important ways from much 
previous work on political learning. Perhaps the 
greatest strength of the work lies in its attempt 
to include and then disaggregate a host of 
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critical antecedents of political orienta- 
tions—from the standard SES and conditioning 
variables to a variety of aspects of the school 
environment. The latter is an especially under- 
developed and elusive aspect of the learning 
model, and Nielsen’s careful operationalization 
should be instructive in how this variable might 
be investigated further. The examination of 
these factors, moreover, includes several alter- 
native modes of analysis. Similar results from 
all of them lend greater credence to the basic 
model which, despite the large number of 
potentially influential factors it tests, is 
straightforward and simple. Some important 
subtle influences are tested as well, as in the 
comparison of individual and group perceptions 
of the school climate, to guard against a 
subjectively circular pattern of high academic 
performance and positive evaluation of the 
school environment. Finally, the interpretive 
sections of the book are especially well done. 
The relevance of the study to extant research is 
presented in unusually crisp and interesting 
propositions, and the discussion of patterns is 
appropriately cautious. Unlike most studies, 
this one includes a final section extending its 
findings to implications for the secondary 
school curriculum. Specifically, the different 
overall models for the two nations (a resource 
conversion model for the U.S. and a stratifica- 
tion model for West Germany) are discussed for 
the light they shed on differential learning 
patterns. 

The work is not without shortcomings, 
although none of them are devastating. The 
attention to detail and inclusiveness in describ- 
ing the study is overdone in chapter 3 (where, 
incidentally, when the data were collected is 
never revealed), and the lengthy discussion of 
measures makes one think that the analysis will 
never appear. More seriously, the author only 
occasionally notes the fact that while they are 
statistically significant, a good number of the 
correlations are very weak and the important 
independent variables consequently explain lit- 
tle of the variance in dissent tolerance. Nielsen 
does point this out in the conclusion, where he 
reports that with all controls present, school 
climate explained only 4 percent of the vari- 
ance in tolerance, but he leaves us to ponder 
alone the possible causes for that fact. Without 
some exploration of this pattern, the impor- 
tance of further refinement or new measures is 
left undiscussed. 

Socialization research has been described as 
wedded either to theories of political teaching 
or to theories of individual learning, with 
virtually no attempt to integrate the intuitively 
related perspectives. Nielsen’s book is an ad- 
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mirable beginning to such a synthesis with his 
use of multiple sources of learning (cue-giving) 
and variations in receptivity among students 
(differential perceptions of the school environ- 
ment). Future research in this area can benefit 
from all aspects of this important effort. 


MARILYN B. HOSKIN 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


Judicialism in Commonwealth Africa: The Role 
of the Courts in Government. By B. O. 
Nwabueze. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 
1977. Pp. 324. $19.95.) 


B. O. Nwabueze’s learned study encompasses 
both more and less than the title indicates. 
Much of his analysis deals with the role of 
courts in the rest of the commonwealth—par- 
ticularly in Britain—and compares their per- 
formance to that of the U.S. courts. This is 
sound scholarship. On Anglophonic African 
matters, there is rather less than one might have 
hoped, although what there is, is extraor- 
dinarily interesting. 

Nwabueze leaves the reader in no doubt 
about his own position. He believes in courts as 
a bulwark of freedom and legitimation, while 
recognizing that when “the Court holds a 
legislative or executive act unconstitutional and 
void, it necessarily frustrates the will of the 
legislature or the executive” and thus—assuming 
these are elected—the courts’ “checking func- 
tion may be deemed undemocratic.” Neverthe- 
less, “review of small governmental acts, 
through the agency of an independent tribunal 
and in accordance with the limitations set out 
in the basic instrument of government, is the 
people’s own device for the control of the 
power they have entrusted to their elected 
representatives.” 

The author sees the “checking function of 
judicial review” as exercising “‘a sobering influ- 
ence on government by inducing in it a humane 
and tolerant attitude towards power.” More- 
over, “judges are unquestionably responsible, 
because they are responsive to the needs of the 
people, not so much to their immediate materi- 
al needs, but to their need for principle in 
government, for those enduring values which 
are the ultimate end of government....” This, 
at least, is the ideal. In examining the role of 
commonwealth courts in the judicial review of 
legislation, executive acts and bureaucratic ad- 
ministration, Nwabueze finds some congruence 
between the judicial ideal and reality in Ameri- 
can federal courts, aided by the hardy crutch 
that is the Bill of Rights. In Britain, there is 
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some cause for satisfaction at the revival of 
judicial activism thanks to the rediscovery of 
“natural justice.” 

In commonwealth Africa, however, with a 
few dramatic exceptions, the courts treat Parlia- 
ment, government and even civil servants as 
virtually untouchable. There are various reasons 
why this should be so and they are engagingly, 
wisely and frankly discussed by Nwabueze. The 
fight for independence in Africa was led by 
politicians and quelled by the (colonial) judi- 
ciary in the name of law and order. In the 
post-colonial popular pantheon, judges, even 
“native” judges, are not heroes. Then, too, 
most African judges were trained as British 
common lawyers to whom written constitu- 
tions, social compacts, grundnorms all look like 
simple contracts, to be interpreted strictly, 
narrowly, without regard to anything as “un- 
ruly” as public policy and organic growth. 

An even broader reason for the relatively 
lackluster performance of the courts in Africa 
may be that “Western” democracy, with its 
system of checks and balances, is simply in- 
compatible with indigenous traditional con- 
cepts of power. But Nwabueze will have none 
of this. He wholly rejects the explanation “that 
democracy in a newly emerging nation ... 
cannot be judged by the standards of the 
long-established democracies.” On behalf of 
fellow Africans he demands equal protection: 
not necessarily the “highest standards of de- 
mocracy which may exist only in the most 
advanced democracies” but, rather “the stan- 
dards of an average democracy.” 

The discussions of Nigerian, Ghanaian and 
Zambian cases, in particular, are fascinating. It 
is a commentary on the state of the judiciary in 
Africa—and of judicial reporting—that 
Nwabueze cites so few cases from the African 
states. While this may leave the non-African 
reader slightly disappointed, it is hardly the 


author’s fault. By placing African judicialism in- 


the commonwealth and U.S. context, even 
while keeping a firm grasp on the differences in 
socioeconomic matrix, Nwabueze has served 


Africa well. His book demands for Africans and: 


all Third-World peoples the right to be first- 
class citizens in the community of democratic 
states. Just as Indians have asserted the falsity 
of the claim that political freedoms are of no 
interest to those with empty stomachs, so this 
book asserts that due process is of concern also 
to those who, perforce, sleep under bridges. 
Nwabueze has served Africa in a subtle, yet 
important fashion. Much as the rest of the 
world may deplore the brutal policies of the 
government of South Africa, they are unlikely 
to assist its downfall unless convinced that the 
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embers of freedom will not be extinguished, 
that African “liberation” is not merely a 
process of exchanging one authoritarian elite 
for another. Nwabueze’s book (and the fact 
that he is currently a member of the Nigerian 
Constitution Commission) is strong evidence of 
fire beneath the ashes. 


THOMAS M. FRANCK 
New York University Law School 


Images of the World in the Year 2000. Edited 
by Helmut Ornauer, Hakan Wiberg, Andrzej 
Siciński and Johan Galtung. (Atlantic High- 
lands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1976. Pp. xvi 
+729. $45.00.) 


This very lengthy and expensive book details 
the results of an ambitious cross-national survey 
research project aimed at investigating images 
of what respondents think that the world will 
be like in the year 2000. The goal of the study _ 
was not to predict events that will ‘occur 
through Delphi-type methodology. Rather, atti- 
tudes, expectations, hopes and anxieties con- 
cerning the future were taken to be indicators 
that help researchers to understand the present 
better. What people say and think about the 
future is conditioned by past experiences and 
present realities, and can thus serve as a 
diagnostic tool. 

The effort grew out of public opinion 
studies of attitudes towards disarmament car- 
ried out in Poland in the early 1960s, and a 
three-nation study, “Images of a Disarmed 
World,” completed in 1965. The “Images of the 
World in the Year 2000” project was born in 
January, 1966, and the text of the present 
book was completed in 1973. The cast of 
academics involved in the project is impressive. 
Eleven countries were involved in the study, 
although the sample from West Germany was 
collected much later than those from other 
countries and was not included in the general 
comparative analysis. The countries represented 
are diverse, ranging from Socialist Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, to Great Bri- 
tain, Norway, Spain, Finland and the Nether- 
lands. India and Japan were later added to the 
study. The national samples were not selected 
by any common methodology and range from 
an educated elite sample from one Indian state 
to a complex national sample of 1,001 individu- 
als in Great Britain. 

The chapters reflect the diverse interests, 
theories and perspectives of the researchers. 
Topics include the future asa neglected dimen- 
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sion in research, age groups and images of the 
future, images of women in the family, social 
position and future images, the future of war 
and peace as seen by various groups, and a wide 
variety of other topics. The data base is rich 
and each chapter is worth reading as an 
individual study. 

The major findings from the study are 
gathered together, thankfully, in a chapter 
jointly authored by Johan Galtung, Helmut 
Ornaner and Hakan Wiberg. In comparing na- 
tions they find that consciousness of the future 
is less pronounced in “center” nations and 
more developed in “peripheral” nations. In 
other words, people in industrially developed 
countries don’t think as much about the future 
as do those in less developed countries where 
future aspirations may make a rather un- 
pleasant present tolerable. A similar situation 
exists on an optimism-pessimism dimension. 
People in highly industrialized countries see 
little reason to expect much improvement in 
living conditions, while those in less industrial- 
ized peripheral nations expect rapid improve- 
ment and technical-economic development. 
Galtung finds that respondents in the developed 
countries give the impression of feeling that 
their countries have “peaked” in terms of living 
standards and are now suffering from “‘develop- 
ment fatigue.” When perceived prospects for 
world peace are questioned, it is people in the 
highly developed “‘top-dog”’ countries as well as 
centrally located individuals who are most 
skeptical about chances for peace. Peripheral 
countries and peripheral individuals are most 
optimistic. Ironically, skeptics about peace tend 
to be more cosmopolitan and educated while 
those hopeful for peace are frequently passive, 
dogmatic, alienated, and less knowledgeable 
about political matters. 

The authors conclude their summary chapter 
with three general statements. The first rein- 
forces the validity of national character and 
political culture concepts. The authors find the 
nation-state to be the most salient determinant 
of attitudinal differences. There is much greater 
variation among nations than within them. The 
second generalization is that people are not 
generally future-oriented and, when they are, 
they conceive of it in technical rather than in 
social terms, The authors attribute this to a lack 
of social imagination. Finally, there seems to be 
a contradiction between capabilities and moti- 
vations. Those respondents in more powerful 
positions are more capable of influencing future 
events but are generally skeptical about pos- 
sibilities for doing so. Those without means, on 
the other hand, eagerly advocate and believe in 
change for the better. 
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It is difficult to arrive at a balanced assess- 
ment of the massive study that led to this bool. 
The authors make no attempt to hide the‘: 
more obvious methodological problems. Most 
of them are related to lack of adequate funds 
and national autonomy in carrying out rt- 
search. Thus, the Indian sample consists of an 
educated elite sample of only 267 persons fror 
ten cities in one state. The Japanese samp:s 
consists of 1,291 respondents who returne: 
questionnaires by mail. The Japanese respons: 
rate was only 28 percent, which leads to serious 
questions about the characteristics that migh. 
differentiate those who responded from the 77: 
percent who did not. While greater care we3 
taken in other countries, it is clear that th2 
national samples cannot really be considered to 
be equivalent. This casts serious doubt on on: 
of the primary points made by the authors: 
that there is much more variation between tha: 
within nations. 

There are additional problems with the datz. 
The authors admit that participants shared no 
common theoretical framework. In some cases 
the national teams that began the project wer: 
almost completely different from the teams 
that finished it. Time was also a factor in 
introducing possible error into the findings. 
Data were collected simultaneously in eight ©. 
the countries, but the India data were collecter. 
one year later and the Japanese data wer: 
collected two years later. Given the question- 
naires’ focus on optimism and pessimism as we’! 
as prospects for world peace, the flow o” 
international events during this two-year periox 
could well have had a major impact on re- 
sponses. 

On the other hand the study is importan. 
because it is the first cross-national effort o° 
this magnitude to focus on the future. The 
finding that future-consciousness is poorly de- 
veloped among most respondents is important. 
especially given the increasing need for future- 
orientation and policy making. 


DENNIS PIRAGES 
University of Maryland 


Social Change and Political Participation i. 
Turkey. By Ergun Ozbudun. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1976. Pp. 
viii + 254. $13.50.) 


The gist of this book, written in a precise 
and lucid style, can be condensed into one 
sentence: voting participation and socio- 
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economic development in Turkey are negatively 
associated. The rate of participation has fallen 
from 89 percent in 1950 to 64 percent in 1969, 
despite a notable exception: it went up from 76 
percent in 1957 to 81 percent in 1961. Par- 
ticipation in the elections of 1973, not ana- 
lyzed in this book, also went up slightly. Ergun 
Ozbudun—a professor of political science at 
Ankara University—proves with a wealth of 
well-analyzed statistics that indeed the least- 
developed north and southeastern regions of 
Turkey have the highest rate of voting par- 
ticipation. The urban areas, on the other hand, 
with higher literacy rates, per capita income, 
mass media exposure, national identification 
and urbanization show a lower degree of voter 
participation. But the lower income groups and 
marginal communities (shanty towns) in cities 
tend also to have a better voting record than 
other city dwellers. Ozbudun attributes the 
paradoxical contradiction between a relatively 
low level of modernization and high voting 
participation and social mobilization in rural 
areas to the persisting influence of the tradi- 
tional leaders and the deferential behavior of 
the villagers. He believes that psychological 
withdrawal due to party realignment, autono- 
mous political decision making, the pre- 
ponderance of instrumental motives—and pre- 
sumably the lack of wider political options—ac- 
count for the low voting participation in 
general and in urban areas in particular. 

Ozbudun’s reference to psychological with- 
drawal as an explanation for decreasing voting 
participation is not very persuasive, since with- 
drawal occurs sporadically and is of short 
duration, while voting participation in Turkey 
has decreased steadily, indicating the existence 
of a long-range trend. I believe that Ozbudun’s 
failure to explain fully the discrepancy between 
high socioeconomic development and low vot- 
ing participation and high level of participation 
and traditionalism derives partly from the use 
of a faulty center-periphery concept of analysis, 
dated official statistics, and surveys carried out 
in 1962, rather than from his own updated 
empirical field investigation and interviews. 
Probably Ozbudun would have reached dif- 
ferent conclusions had he viewed voting in 
Turkey as the consequence of a special type of 
social mobilization occurring within a com- 
munal system of organization, historical pro- 
cesses of economic and social change, as well as 
conflicts created by a divergence of interests 
and aspirations. 

A new type of social mobilization along- 
side—or because of-alienation and anomie be- 
gan late in the eighteenth century as a reaction 
against the development of a market economy 
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and new class relations, the imposition of a 
dysfunctional legal system and alien (Western) 
culture upon a communal and egalitarian soci- 
ety sustained by its own system of political 
ethics. The political elites and their subgroups 
who promoted the new culture became a ruling 
group possessing all the social and cultural 
characteristics of the dominant economic 
classes in the West, but continued to legitimize 
their social position and authority with argu- 
ments drawn from the traditional Ottoman- 
Islamic culture, although the concept of govern- 
ment and authority in the emerging society 
required a new relationship to that culture and 
its class bases. Eventually these views came to 
be represented by two major political parties 
which embodied in an overlapping manner not 
only the views and interests of groups and 
classes but also a variety of issues stemming 
from the so-called dichotomy of modernism 
and traditionalism, which cut across cultural, 
social and economic affiliations, centers and 
peripheries, creating at times real class situa- 
tions whereby economic and social status coin- 
cided with cultural and political attitudes. 

Voting in the Turkish countryside should be 
interpreted not as a mere choice between 
political parties but as the expression of a 
collective community opinion affecting a whole 
range of historically determined basic social, 
cultural and economic conflicts. This is not a 
movement from periphery to the center but a 
multisided assimilative, transformative, and to 
some extent, to use Samuel Huntington’s ex- 
pression, “‘ruralizing’’ process to be understood 
in the broadest social and cultural sense of the 
word. Suffice it to mention that villagers define 
their voting as hak aramak (to seek justice), an 
expression which reflects the sociocultural his- 
tory of Turkish society, and a good part of its 
political dynamics as well as practical demands 
for roads, credits, irrigation, etc. 

Much of Ozbudun’s interpretive deficiency 
derives from his uncritical acceptance of an 
artificial and elementary concept of center- 
periphery cleavages as the dynamics of Turkish 
politics and its use throughout his study as an 
analytical concept. In summary, I find Oz- 
budun’s evaluation and interpretation of Turk- 
ish voting behavior and history rather one-sided 
and incomplete. Obviously these are matters of 
personal preference and approach which should 
not be exaggerated. Basically this is a good 
book, carefully documented and easy to read, 
which contains a wealth of material not only on 
voting, but also on Turkish politics in general. 
It is in fact the first concentrated and detailed 
in-depth topical study of an important aspect 
of Turkish politics. Its scholarly quality is high, 
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and must be considered an important contribu- 
tion to the growing field of Turkish studies. 


KEMAL H. KARPAT 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Continuita e mutamento elettorale in Italia: Le 
elezioni del 20 Guigno 1976 e il sistema 
politico italiano. Edited by Arturo Parisi and 
Gianfranco Pasquino. (Bologna: Societa 
Editrice, Il Mulino, 1977. Pp. 328. 6000 
Lire, paper.) 


Italian elections, and the Italian political 
process more generally, have been only partially 
integrated into the literature of comparative 
politics. Italy’s political parties fit poorly into 
the available typologies, its party system defies 
the logic of the most systematic models crafted 
to capture it. In the face of these incongruities, 
“Stalinists” and comparativists have tended to 
develop their analyses independently. 

The work under review would be useful even 
were it not the case that it offers data and 
hypotheses conducive to bridging this gap. The 
book contains eight essays on the Italian 
parliamentary elections of June 20, 1976. 
These were the elections in which the Italian 
Communist party (PCI) made major gains, 
moving to the threshold of formal national 
governmental participation. As the editors 
point out, however, the gains of the Com- 
munists were not the only outcome of impor- 
tance for an analysis of the political system. 
The inability of the Socialist party (PSD to 
share in the growth of the leftist electorate, and 
the ability of the Christian Democratic party 
(DC) to attract a growing share of the declining 
centrist and rightist vote at the expense of the 
small lay parties, were also of major signifi- 
cance. The essays address particular aspects of 
these developments, offering insights into the 
specific character, causes and possible conse- 
quences of the growing division of the elec- 
torate around two political poles. The data base 
for many of the essays suffers from the fact 
that the studies were undertaken almost im- 
mediately after the elections and thus do not 
draw on the kinds of detailed ecological analy- 
sis which would have allowed extensive docu- 
mentation of some of the most interesting 
hypotheses. Nonetheless, the authors assidu- 
ously avoid the simplistic analyses which this 
kind of book often promotes. 

The interest of the book for non-italinists 
derives principally from the way the authors 
treat the themes of continuity and change in 
the 1976 elections. The returns suggested to 
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many observers that Italy had undergone av 
electoral “earthquake,” with large sectors o° 
the centrist and rightist electorate breaking 
with the allegiances which had traditionall: 
given Italy its noteworthy electoral stability. /. 
number of the authors suggest that this was fe: 
less the case than is assumed. Giacomo Sar: 
persuasively argues that turnover in the elec- 
torate played at least as large a part in the shif. 
to the left as defections of formerly center-righ. 
voters to the left parties. Barbara Bartolir: 
analyzes the role of subcultures in postwa: 
voting and shows clearly that they continued tc 
play a very significant role in 1976, enabling 
the largest, most subculturally embedded par- 
ties to capture the votes of new voters and tc 
hold those of old voters. And both her analysis 
and that of Parisi and Pasquino suggest tha. 
even from an electoral standpoint (not to spea: 
of party organization) the PCI is not yet :. 
catch-all party, a large portion of its nev 
electorate coming from the working class. 
Together these essays, while indicating ths 
probable continued growth of the PCI vote, 
highlight the continuities of Italian politica! 
life, continuities which Parisi and Pasquino 
point out may create the premises not only fo’ 
polarization but for radicalization as well. 

The articles also focus on elements o: 
change. The decline of the PSI and of the minor 
“lay” parties are described in separate essays by 
Angelo Panebianco and Giovanna Zincone 
Both authors bring electoral and organizationa 
data to bear on arguments which suggest « 
gloomy future for the parties which have unti 
recently served as buffers and bridges betweer 
the PCI and DC. Most interestingly from 2 
comparative standpoint, the editors present a 
stimulating essay identifying three types of 
voters—“opinion,” “exchange” and “belong 
ing.” They suggest, in agreement with mosi 
theories of politics in advanced industrial de- 
mocracies, that there is a trend towards decline 
of “belonging” voters and increase of “opin- 
ion” voters, although at a considerably lower 
rate that would be anticipated. At the same 
time, however, they note the possibly growing 
role of “exchange” voters, especially in the face 
of economic crisis, and suggest that such voters, 
available for political solutions of the left or the 
right, may become the most important factor 
of electoral and political instability. Italy’s is a 
political system in transition, and this book 
documents some of the most salient features of 
that process, providing ample stimulation for 
italinists and comparativists alike. 


PETER LANGE 
Harvard University 
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Policymaking in Contemporary Japan. Edited 
by T. J. Pempel. (Ithaca, N.Y., and London: 
Cornell University Press, 1977. Pp. 345. 
$17.50.) 


It has become fashionable in both scholarly 
and publishing circles to look upon books that 
are the product of conferences with a mixture 
of tolerant cynicism and low intellectual antici- 
pation. This view is not without justification. 
The quality of the chapters is certain to vary, 
often widely, and the thematic unity, fresh 
insights, and the testing of new hypotheses so 
bravely heralded at the outset are seldom 
effectively developed in practice. The present 
volume suffers from these common failings in 
some degree, but at the same time has so many 
and such substantial merits that it should be 
widely read and pondered by all serious stu- 
dents of comparative politics whether their 
predominant interests are Western or non- 
Western in locale and culture. 

First, what does the book purport to do? T. 
J. Pempel and his five associates believe with 
respect to the study of public policy making 
that “it has now become virtually a truism that 
greater attention must be devoted to ‘mid- 
dle-level theory,’ to the generating of theories 
that are empirically based but which involve 
more than a sngle case; studies which seek to 
develop or test hypotheses without becoming 
so abstract as to render the evolving proposi- 
tions meaningless for those concerned with the 
explanation or prediction of day-to-day ac- 
tivity? (p. 14). They set forth to do this 
through five detailed and very well-wrought 
studies of policy-making episodes or major 
issues in recent and current Japanese politics: 
the resumption in 1972 of diplomatic relations 
with the People’s Republic of China (Haruhiro 
Fukui) the long struggle during the 1950s and 
60s by the 850,000-odd Japanese families 
forcibly repatriated to the homeland» after 
World War II to gain public recompense for 
their suffering and losses (John Creighton 


Campbell), the annual donnybrook that attends’ 


the decision regarding the level at which the 
central government’s budget will support the 
producers’ price for rice (Michael W. Donnelly), 
the intensely controversial issue of pollution 
and policy making (Margaret A. McKean), and 
public policy making in higher education (T. J. 
Pempel). These more substantive case studies 
are embellished by Fukui’s excellent review of 
the literature relating to public policy and 
decision making in Japan, and an intricate and 
interesting methodological statement by Brad- 
ley M. Richardson that suggests three prime 
“organizing perspectives’ or “rationales” for 
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policy-making studies in Japan (and, by exten- 
sion, elsewhere): interest, political advantage, 
and institutional position. Pempel provides the 
book’s other major methodological schema in 
his chapter on higher education where he 
identifies and explicates three dominant pat- 
terns of Japanese policy making: “camp con- 
flict, pressure group pluralism, and incremental- 
ism.” Pempel also supplies brief introductory 
and concluding chapters. There is an excellent 
annotated bibliography and an index. 

Why is the book notable? Primarily, I should 
say, because it goes far toward raising the 
intellectual level of the literature on public 
policy making and decision making in Japan to 
a plane of insight and sophistication far more 
comparable to that of the field as a whole. It 
demolishes the entire array of simplicities that 
have for too long passed as revealed wisdom 
concerning the basic issues of “Who decides?” 
“Who possesses power or influence?” and 
“How are these exerted?” The new verities are 
not the discoveries of this particular set of 
authors; others have seen and written of them 
too. But never before has the case been made in 
such convincing detail and in so wide a variety 
of relevant and important contexts. 

The classic triumvirate of power-wielders in 
contemporary Japan has normally been de- 
picted as the higher bureaucracy, the top 
leadership of the dominant conservative party, 
and “Big Business.” For some time now, more 
perceptive scholars both abroad and in Japan 
have been pointing out the diffuseness, the 
internal and external antagonisms and competi- 
tiveness, and the limitations of influence that 
characterize these three categories individually 
and collectively. But somehow the real com- 
plexity and variety of the policy-making pro- 
cess in Japan did not emerge. The situation was 
somewhat similar to that in the “community 
power” literature in this country before Dahl’s 
New Haven study. This circumstance has now 
been rectified. Pempel and his colleagues make 
clear the existence and the importance of a 
variety of “relevant publics” relative to the 
issues under consideration; how they organize 
for the fray; the modes of access and pressure 
they employ in their quests for satisfaction; and 
the relative helplessness of the higher bureauc- 
racy, and ruling party’s leadership, and big 
business in some contexts, in contrast to their 
enormous power in others. Even actors as 
legendarily impotent as local governments, the 
courts, or the opposition parties are shown in 
some circumstances to possess substantial pow- 
er and a real capacity to influence major 
governmental decisions. 

What emerges, therefore, is a new and much 
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more convincing degree of pluralism in the 
governance of Japan. While it is not necessarily 
democratic in content, it is probably demo- 
cratic in téndency. What does not emerge, 
however, is any new or similarly convincing 
formulation of that “middle-level theory” capa- 
ble of conferring unity on multiplicity or of 
predicting day-to-day activity in the policy- 
making realm that the authors set forth to 
identify. The individual case studies are not 
really informed by any shared mode of analy- 
sis—even those proposed by their coauthors 
Pempel and Richardson—nor do they lead to 
any positive new theories or generalizations. 
But does not this reflect the somewhat disap- 
pointing state of the art in general? 

It is of much greater moment to note that 
this group of younger scholars—their average 
age is well under 40—has written a book that 
most impressively embodies a development that 
some of us have long awaited: the integration 
of sound area training and skills with a level of 
methodological and theoretical sophistication 
of which the discipline can be proud. 


ROBERT E. WARD 
Stanford University 


Italy at the Polls: The Parliamentary Elections 
of 1976. Edited by Howard R. Penniman. 
(Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise In- 
stitute for Public Policy Research, 1977. Pp. 
xvi + 386. $5.75, paper.) 


Studies of elections usually present a static 
and narrow picture, a mere segment of more 
complex political phenomena. This collection 
of essays by some well-known specialists in 
Italian politics (LaPalombara, Putnam, Barnes, 
Di Palma) and newer names (Wertman, Sani, 
Leonardi, Porter, Hellman) offers a lively and 
rich analysis not only of the 1976 parlia- 
mentary elections, but also of the intricate 
developments which have characterized the 
Italian political landscape in the postwar peri- 
od. This book also provides a revealing syn- 
thesis of the major political developments of 
the past 20 years which have accompanied 
Italy’s transformation from an agrarian society 
to an advanced industrial society. 

The great value of Italy at the Polls is that it 
provides a solid context for an understanding of 
the present paradox of Italian politics. In a 
country not unlike Great Britain in its basic 
socioeconomic structure and income distribu- 
tion, one finds the Communist party obtaining 
34 percent of the popular vote by 1976—when 
in fact on the basis of economic indicators one 
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would have expected a steady erosion cf 
Communist strength in recent years. While the 
book provides no definitive explanation for th’s 
paradox, it does give a real sense of th> 
uniqueness as well as the universality of th? 
Italian situation in accounting for the linkages 
between political ideology, socioeconom?: 
change, and electoral behavior. 

Given its broad perspective, this book wil. 
interest all students of comparative govern- 
ment, not merely specialists in Italian politics. 
For instance, one of the essays analyzes th: 
proportional representation system and relatet 
electoral dynamics in Italy, thus providing '- 
vivid illustration of the intricacies of PR. C7 
equal interest is the phenomenon of sma‘: 
parties caught up in a multiparty system wit 
two hegemonial parties. Students of leftis: 
politics will find fascinating material on ths 
behavior of a communist party in preparing fo: 
elections and in relating ideology to tactics. 

As might be expected, the Communist party 
stands out as the main focus of the various 
essays in this book, reflecting the party’; 
emergence by 1976 in the context of a radice. 
shift in attitudes which has been occurring fo 
several years, confirming attitudinal pattern; 
which have been evident at the elite level for e. 
least a decade. For instance, in a study of elit: 
political culture based on data collected in th: 
late 1960s (The Beliefs of Politicians: Ideology, 
Conflict, and Democracy in Britain and Italy, 
Yale University Press, 1973), Robert D. Putnan: 
concluded that even the most ideological pok- 
ticians in Italy were not hostile to the practices 
of pluralism. Putnam’s findings suggested that. 
in effect, there was an increasing tendency or 
all sides of the Italian political spectrum to 
accept opponents as legitimate. The 1976 elec. 
tions and their aftermath fully confirm this 
pattern: thus the moderation of the Communis. 
party and its commitment to the democratic 
process was matched by the willingness of the 
Christian Democrats to respond to Communist 
overtures for a pragmatic political compromise 
aimed at specific policy goals despite underly- 
ing ideological differences. 

From this study also emerges a sharp picture 
of a significant consensus on foreign policy. Al’ 
of the major parties, including the Communists, 
seem to be solidly committed to Italy’s align- 
ments within the European Community and the 
Atlantic Alliance. Thus, for the first time in the 
postwar period, in the 1976 elections foreigr. 
policy was no longer a salient political issue- 
having become a shared policy goal for ali 
parties (p. 288). Another significant trenc 
highlighted here is the transformation of the 
Italian political culture. Active and discriminat- 
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ing political participation has taken the place of 
the ‘political apathy painted by Almond and 
Verba in The Civic Culture (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1963). There is also confirmation of 
a trend towards a de facto two-party system 
similar to Britain’s. Although already foreseen 
by Italian commentators in the mid-1960s (cf. 
Giorgio Galli, FI Bipartitismo Imperfetto, Bolog- 
na: Il Mulino, 1966), the emergence of a 
two-party system will come as a surprise—as 
most texts in comparative government still refer 
to Italy as an extreme example of fractionalized 
multi-party politics. 

There are some major problems in this book; 
little attempt is made to relate the conclusions 
of various essays. All too often, the same basic 
story of the 1976 elections is repeated by 
various authors—despite the fact that a good 
summary is provided in the preface and in the 
concluding chapter, Also, at times the reader is 
faced with contradictory conclusions by two 
different authors without any attempt at ex- 
planation. For instance, while one author de- 
monstrates that most candidates conduct “‘high- 
ly personalized campaigns” (p. 74), another 
author concludes that “personal traits” are 
insignificant in Italian elections (p. 98). The 
book is rich with statistical data and charts 
which provide an excellent empirical base for 
understanding some of the subleties of Italian 
politics. At times, however, the charts are not 
matched by adequate analyses of their signifi- 
cance, For example, one of the essays presents 
data on attitudes towards religion indicating 
that “the pool from which in the past came a 
considerable proportion of Christian Demo- 
cratic votes is getting smaller” (p. 118). No 
explanation is given, however, of the fact that 
the Christian Democratic party has essentially 
retained the same level of electoral support 
(approximately 38—40 percent) since 1953. 

The book does not include comprehensive 
charts showing electoral results for each party 
since 1946, and without the overall picture 
some of the specialized charts lose their impact. 
On a minor point: in several places throughout 
the book one finds misspellings and incorrect 
translations of Italian words. Somewhat inex- 
plicably, the book also contains a serious 
omission: there is no real discussion of the 
trade unions despite their preponderant role 
within the economy and the political system, 
and their complex and delicate relationship 
with major political parties. 

Unlike many studies on political behavior, 
this book provides useful and pertinent discus- 
sions on economic issues and on the interna- 
tional context which affect Italy and the 
parties. Most significant aspects of political life, 
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directly or indirectly related to the 1976 
elections (from analyses of each party to 
electoral strategy and the role of the media), 
are analyzed in a sophisticated manner and yet 
with a degree of detail and explanation that 
bring the subject within the grasp of the 
nonspecialist. And this is a most significant 
contribution. Italy at the Polls goes beyond all 
other electoral studies on Italy, both in English 
and Italian, providing not only an updating but 
also the most comprehensive analysis of the 
political parties and their role within a changing 
political system. 


PRIMO VANNICELLI 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 


The Comparative Study of Political Elites. By 
Robert D. Putnam. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, 1976. Pp. 242. $8.25, paper.) 


This book offers a successful synthesis of 
research and theory about political elites. It 
makes what has long been called a subfield 
really begin to look like one. Written for both 
undergraduates and scholars, the monograph is 
already widely used by both: students are 
attracted to the straightforward prose and vivid 
figures, scholars to the systematic and compre- 
hensive integration of literature. Anyone study- 
ing political elites will readily recognize this 
work as the best overview in the shop. 

The only readers likely to be disappointed 
are those who demand general theories covering 
all elites and all political systems. Instead, 
Putnam’s study deals mainly with national 
politicians. It sometimes refers to civil servants 
and the military, but others (such as business or 
trade union leaders) are excluded. Likewise, the 
data and major examples come primarily from 
European and American sources, although there 
are many shorter references to Third World 
political systems. Actually, the focus on poli- 
ticians is, I believe, a considerable strength 
which provides theoretical coherence and em- 
pirical depth. And the focus on Europe and 
America would appear inevitable since that is 
where most available data are found. 

Although the book is intended to be syn- 
thetic rather than original, its synthesis is 
woven with a creativity and clarity of design 
that produces results more useful for cross-na- 
tional analysis than most sources being syn- 
thesized. This is evident in the introduction’s 
fertile typology of political stratification and 
carries through to the end where an extensive 
discussion of elite transformation surveys the 
impact of industrialization, revolution and tech- 
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nology upon the character of political leader- 
ship. 

In the same vein, an analysis of class, 
education and power uses simple causal dia- 
grams with a lucidity which encourages stu- 
dents to think about subtle relationships among 
variables. This is presented in a chapter on elites 
and social structure which also foreshadows 
two other features characteristic of the book: 
Putnam likes to ask ““Why?”—Why do upper- 
status groups win the lion’s share of seats 
among the political elite? And he doesn’t flinch 
at “So What?”—What are the consequences of 
social bias in leadership selection? 

The chapter on motives, beliefs and their 
sources is very nice indeed, especially its treat- 
ment of elements in elite belief systems. This 
draws heavily on Putnam’s own British and 
Italian research and reflects his assumption that 
cognitive factors like attitudes and values play a 
central role in elite behavior. It seems no 
accident that he devotes three times more space 
to this topic than to motivations; though it 
should be noted that the motivation section 
includes a useful review of evidence for and 
against Lasswell’s compensatory hypothesis. A 
summary of studies about origins of elite belief 
systems rounds out the chapter by again bring- 
ing clarity to an often muddled topic. 

Every book, however, has its weaknesses. 
The soft spots are found in elite recruitment 
and elite-mass linkages. Thus, the author’s 
recruitment chapter mirrors shortcomings of 
the field: superabundant data, but few generali- 
zations. This descriptive bent tends, in cross- 
national perspective, to produce somewhat tedi- 
ous strings of examples and exceptions in 
proportion to the number of political systems 
covered. His analysis of elite-mass linkages 
suffers from the opposite difficulty: a pot- 
pourri of various general points and claims 
which cannot be developed satisfactorily be- 
cause there are so few empirical studies of the 
subject. Nevertheless, Putnam manages to intro- 
duce a bit of sparkle by raising the “so what” 
question for recruitment and by examining 
assumptions about the role of electoral compe- 
tition in elite-mass linkages. 

Perhaps the best chapter is the analysis of 
elite consensus and unity which assesses em- 
pirical questions underlying polemics between 
elitists and pluralists. Here we see plainly 
another valuable characteristic of the author’s 
approach: his determination to avoid foreclos- 
ing empirical questions, such as elite cohesion, 
by definition or dogmatic assertion. Putnam 
begins with the sensible supposition that elite 
integration is a variable and sets out to identify 
and examine its dimensions. His analysis of 
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social homogeneity and recruitment as founda- 
tions for unity may be too cautious, possibly 
because such data have often been misused by 
left-wing commentators. But the discussion of 
value consensus and institutional linkage dimen- 
sions makes some very important distinctions 
which are often overlooked. And the coda is 
equally welcome: a succinct and intelligent 
consideration of the consequences of elite 
integration for stable democracy on the one 
hand and for tendencies toward oligarchy or 
the other. 

The author of this overview of research 
about political elites is well suited to his task. 
Putnam has an eye for finding important 
questions in a morass of data and a talent for 
reassembling and reinterpreting the data to 
address these questions. He also has prodigious 
energy (the excellent bibliography contains 
more than 600 items) which occasionally pro- 
duces unnecessary billows of examples. But 
Putnam always compensates his readers hand- 
somely by drawing their attention to clever and 
significant generalizations. It is a good book. 


DONALD D. SEARING 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Political Behavior of Adolescents in China: The 
Cultural Revolution in Kwangchow. By 
David M. Raddock. (Tucson: University of 
Arizona Press, 1977. Pp. vii + 242. $8.95, 
cloth; $4.50, paper.) 


The- actions of student Red Guards during 
the 1966—68 Cultural Revolution in China cry 
out for psychological explanation. The decision 
whether to participate or to stay at home might 
be explained by a person’s estimates of the 
costs and benefits of these alternatives, but the 
venom of Red Guard attacks against teachers 
and cadres and the violence of battles between 
Red Guard factions cannot be explained by 
rational choice alone. 

Yet in view of the theoretical and empirical 
difficulties of “personality and politics” re- 
search and the practical data problems of 
contemporary China scholarship, it is only the 
bravest and most thick-skinned scholar who 
would venture a study of the impact of 
psychological predispositions on Red Guard 
behavior. We should be grateful not just for 
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David Raddock’s courage, but also for his 
analytical judgment. His book represents a 
significant advance in the study of Chinese 
personality and politics and a contribution to 
the broader field of personality and politics as 
well. 

On the basis of lengthy quasi-psychoanalytic 
interviews with 37 adolescent refugees from 
Kwangtung province, Raddock finds that an 


individual’s choice about how to participate in .- 


Red Guard activities was influenced by family 
socialization, particularly, in the case of males, 
the father-son relationship. The retrospective 
accounts of his respondents also lead Raddock 
to conclude that environmental changes have 
transformed family socialization; the traditional 
hierarchical authority relationships between fa- 
ther and son are gradually being replaced by 
more horizontal relationships. The book com- 
pares the participation patterns of youth raised 
in these two types of Chinese families. 

While young people from both types of 
families sought to get involved in the Red 
Guard movement, those from families charac- 
terized by more horizontal authority relations 
were more likely to sustain their participation 
because they did not confront the guilt prob- 
lems of those from families characterized by 
vertical father-son relations. In “horizontal fam- 
ilies” the status gap between father and son was 
narrowed and there was rivalry between them. 
Although not all sons from such families chose 
to participate in the Cultural Revolution, those 
with fathers who accepted political activity as a 
legitimate form of achievement and who could 
identify vicariously with their sons’ political 
achievements, did become Red Guards. The 
sons’ deep motivations for activism were ex- 
plained by their desire to surpass their fathers. 

Fewer sons from “vertical families” tried to 
join in the movement, and their attempts at 
participation were less successful. If such a son 
attempted to participate, his behavior was 
explained as an act of defiance against his 
father; as such it was “susceptible to being 
aborted by the guilt engendered in defying 
father and by a greater need on the part of the 
young individual to have his behavior rein- 
forced and supported by the outer social 
environment.” If such support was not forth- 
coming, the failed rebel from the “vertical 
family” was forced to revert to his father’s 
identity and “drop out” of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. 

This study brings us, as the Chinese might 
say, “Three Steps Forward” in our analysis of 
the links between personality and political 
outcomes in the Chinese setting. First, Rad- 
dock’s dependent variable is the choice to 
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participate in a specific, well-defined movement 
when a political channel of expression was 
available, rather than some amorphous social 
trend or behavior across an undefined span of 
time. Second, the author focuses on change in 
patterns of family socialization instead of as- 
suming the persistence of traditional patterns. 
And third, he is sensitive to the importance of 
the wider social-political environment and its 
interactive effects with family socialization and 
personality. Raddock in particular concentrates 
on school peer relations (and, implicitly, on 
educational and occupational recruitment poli- 
cies) as they mediate between family socializa- 
tion and Cultural Revolution behavior. He 
argues persuasively that many young persons 
with nonproletarian family labels who try to 
break from “politically backward” fathers are 
forced back on an identity with the father 
because of a school environment in which they 
are suspect, by virtue of being without a pure 
revolutionary pedigree. Even if they “draw a 
clear class line’? to distance themselves from 
their fathers, they are unlikely to win accept- 
ance from their peers, not to mention admis- 
sion to the Youth League or to college. 

Despite these insights, the book does have a 
few problems. It never comes to grip with the 
fact that most Red Guard activity (and almost 
all of its serious violence) was directed not at 
adult authority figures such as teachers or 
cadres, but at rival Red Guard factions. Rad- 
dock finds it difficult to specify the links 
between father-son relations and Red Guard 
factional battles. 

The book also fails to explain the influence 
of other variables such as sex, parental political 
values, and class background on family sociali- 
zation and political behavior. The author limits 
his analysis (albeit apologetically) to the fa- 
ther-son relationship even though some of the 
most vehement Red Guards were young wo- 
men, and one of Raddock’s cases demonstrates 
the strong impact of the mother on the son’s 
behavior. And we are never presented with a 
clear description of vertical and horizontal 
father-son relations so that we might consider 
the impact of these other variables. This analy- 
tical fuzziness makes the argument about the 
strong effect of authority relations less credible, 
especially because several of the case studies 
suggest that class label and parents’ political 
views explain as much or more of a Red 
Guard’s behavior as his relations with his father. 

The book is clearly written and filled with 
fascinating anecdotes of Chinese family, school, 
and political life. One takes away from the 
book such poignant images as that of the boy 
who spent his summer vacation in a university 
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library poring over stories about Mao Tse-tung 
and other communist leaders in order to learn 
the secret of their success. 


SUSAN L. SHIRK 
University of California, San Diego 


Quest for Peace: United States-Israel Relations 
and the Arab-Isareli Conflict. By Bernard 
Reich. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction 
Books, 1977. Pp. 495. $24.95.) 


Bernard Reich can lay claim to being Ameri- 
ca’s foremost chronicler of events of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. He has all the necessary qualifi- 
cations: encyclopedic knowledge of the setting, 
a fierce determination to be fair-minded and to 
avoid imposing his own interpretations on 
events, a dedication to examining all the per- 
tinent literature and to reporting his material 
with meticulous care. Only once did I feel the 
compulsion to check one of his 1232 notes 
(which cover 201 pages of the text) and that 
was to check for an unintended omission. The 
result is a book rich in detail and hence an 
invaluable reference work for students of the 
area. Much of the detail is too tedious for 
entertaining reading, but there undoubtedly are 
students who will want to know the dates of 
Henry Kissinger’s various visits to Amman. 
These and countless other such details are easily 
available in the book. 

Reich has provided another vital service for 
students of the area. While carefully circum- 
scribing his own analytic boundaries, his foot- 
notes alert the reader to a spectrum of interpre- 
tations of the event being described. Varying 
interpretations by major analysts are sum- 
marized in the text, always fairly. There were 
some surprising omissions, however. Kennett 
Love’s Suez: The Twice-fought War and the 
London Sunday Times Insight Team’s The Yom 
Kippur War offer some of the most challenging 
theses in the literature concerning these events, 
and their neglect here is puzzling. The Love 
book is not included in the bibliography. 

But how does one provide a detached and 
fair description of events which the participants 
see so differently? Reich attempts to deal with 
this problem by giving the contrasting views of 
the participants. Given his limited willingness to 
interpret, this leads him quite naturally to take 
statements by diplomats, politicians and even 
official communiques at face value. The Israeli 
view of an event, for example, is typically 
represented by a statement made at the time by 
Yitzhak Rabin or Abba Eban. Without ques- 
tion, such verbal data is important evidence for 
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inferring Israels “view.” But, standing alone, 
such statements can only distort. They are 
always purposive and the analyst owes the 
reader an estimate of what the purpose is, what 
has been stressed, what has been omitted and 
why. Reich is unwilling to engage in such an 
unavoidably judgmental endeavor. The result is 
a great deal of undigested primary data which 
can be useful for the specialist but will mislead 
_the lay reader. 

The problem is compounded by the asym- 
metry in the use of the device of official 
statements to give the views of the various 
actors involved. Reich is very careful to allow 
quotes of Israelis form the basis for the Israeli 
view. He is less so for the United States and 
much less so for the Arabs. The real hiatus in 
approach, however, is not between the treat- 
ment of Israelis and Arabs but rather between 
the treatment of the Soviets and that of other 
actors. More frequently than not, Soviet views 
and intentions are asserted, not illustrated by 
Soviet statements. The Soviet Union thus pic- 
tured is of mid-cold war vintage. By having 
Czechoslovakia sell arms to Egypt “the Soviet 
Union had entered the Middle East and has 
reached the southern tier without regard to the 
Western-supported northern tier defense sys- 
tem” (p. 30). Kosygin went to Glassboro in 
1967 “to avenge the Arab defeat and to salvage 
the Russian position and investment in the 
area’ (p. 84). The Soviet effort to expedite a 
move toward Middle East peace in 1968 was in 
part “designed to divert attention from its 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, to show support for 
the Arabs, and to produce tension between the 
United States and Israel by emphasizing their 
different approaches to peace and their diver- 
gence on specifics’ (p. 91). The Soviets were 
prevented by Kissinger from playing the role of 
“spoiler’ in 1974 and 1975 (p. 404) but in 
1976 in the UN they were executing a ‘“‘diplo- 
macy of polarization” by which they “sought 
to link the United States with Israel in the view 
of Arabs and the international community”’ (p. 
419), Presumably Soviet purpose is self-evident 
and need not be developed with the same care 
and caution as is the Israeli. 

Reich describes briefly all the major diplo- 
matic events in the area since the June War of 
1967. With only one exception, however, he 
avoids the arena of conflicting interpretations. 
The exception is the Kissinger step by step 
diplomacy culminating in Sinai II. Sinai IT was 
“a significant accomplishment and constituted 
a major milestone in the U.S.-Israeli rela- 
tionship, U.S. Middle East policy, and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict” (p. 349). Like his judg- 
ment of Soviet intentions, this judgment is 
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asserted. The reader does learn that the judg- 
ment is sharply challenged in the literature (p. 
405) but the basis of the disagreement is left 
unexplored. 

In the final chapter Reich focuses directly 
on the American-Israeli relationship. Is it a 
special relationship? Is the defense of Israel in 
the American national interest? How effective 
is the Jewish lobby? Given the close relation- 
ship, why has there not been a treaty guarantee 
of Israel’s security? These are all important and 
fascinating questions. But the treatment here is 
descriptive and essentially nonanalytic. Whether 
it is in our national interest to defend Israel, for 
example, is a question that necessitates a 
definition of national interest and an identifica- 
tion of a set of indicators. Reich treats the 
subject mainly by describing the rhythm of 
American military grants and sales to Israel and 
by quoting people who say it is or is not in our 
national interest to invest heavily in a strong 
Israel. 

This is not the book to look to for a fresh 
and insightful analysis of Middle Eastern diplo- 
macy. It is instead a most useful bibliographic 
and reference work, truly a chronicle of events. 


RICHARD COTTAM 
University of Pittsburgh 


Guinea: The Mobilization of a People. By 
Claude Riviere. Translated by Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1977. Pp. 262. 
$16.50.) 


Claude Riviére’s book, Guinea: The Mobili- 
zation of a People, is an insightful description 
of the Republic of Guinea from the perspective 
of a well-informed French social scientist. 
Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff have 
prepared a very readable translation of the 
original French. The author examines the peo- 
ples, history, politics, international relations, 
economy and extent of national integration in 
the country. Four of the seven chapters are 
actually revisions of articles published by the 
author between 1971 and 1975 in Revue 
Française d’Etudes Politiques Africaines. It isa 
worthy addition to the series edited by Gwen- 
dolen Carter entitled “Africa in the Modern 
World.” Nevertheless, its substance will evoke 
some controversy and its methodology some 
criticism. 

The controversy will derive from Riviére’s 
pessimistic assessment of Guinea’s progress 
toward the good society. For example, the 
author concludes that ‘“overpoliticization, 
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which was simply burdensome in its early 
stages, has now alienated the population” (p. 
100); that with state control of the economy 
came “the partial paralysis of enterprises, the 
breakdown of the cooperative system, the 
stagnation of plantations and rice culture, and 
the embezzlement of public funds to the 
detriment of the accumulation of national 
capital and productive activities” (p. 173); and, 
that in reality those who share power with 
Toure “find that the ideology they proclaim 
serves—either unwittingly or deliberately—as a 
cloak for their growing transformation into a 
bourgeoisie’ (p. 243). The controversy over 
such points is likely to be raised both at the 
level of values, i.e., over whether socialism is a 
worthy objective, and at the level of substance, 
i.e., over whether the evidence is reliable and 
valid. Although it is not possible to evaluate the 
former empirically, the latter may be assessed 
partly on the basis of the methods used to 
collect and present data. 

It is with the methodology that some criti- 
cism is appropriate. Three aspects warrant 
particular attention. First, there is no con- 
sistently employed theoretical framework. The 
author begins the book with the subtitle “The 
Mobilization of a People” and ends it by 
equating Guinea with Apter’s “mobilization 
system” (p. 244). Yet, the concept “mobiliza- 
tion” is rarely mentioned in the text and the 
notion of a “mobilization system” is not 
introduced until the next to last paragraph of 
the book. Riviere also employs a class frame- 
work, but, once again, it is never fully devel- 
oped nor used consistently. The dominant class 
he identifies in at least four different ways, 
including “bureaucratic bourgeoisie” (p. 129), 
“administrative and political bourgeoisie’ (p. 
130), “state bourgeoisie” (p. 239) and, simply, 
“bourgeoisie” (p. 243). The use of bits and 
pieces of theoretical frameworks may reduce 
the consistency of bias, but it does not facili- 
tate an assessment of the meaning and interrela- 
tionship of evidence. 

Second, explanations are propounded by 
Rivière often based on peculiar psychological 
conditions that are more insightful suggestions 
than substantiated facts. For example, Riviere 
accounts for the acceptance of the PDG’s 
ideology in terms of its purported psychological 
effects, “its sublimation of the Guinean’s frus- 
trated desire for dignity, its projection of his 
basic ego, and the escape it offers him into a 
new and apparently rational kind of mytholo- 
gy” (p. 93). And, Toure’s political behavior 
toward neighboring countries is explained in 
terms of his “constant preoccupation with a 
possible attack by the imperialists and his 
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obsessive fear of a domestic counter revolu- 
tion...” (p. 88). There may be some validity to 
the psychological conditions claimed, but great- 
er substantiation of their existence and func- 
tion would strengthen the explanations. 

Third, the more rigorous tools for data 
collection in the social sciences are not em- 
ployed. There is little indication that data were 
collected systematically. Once again, this does 
not invalidate conclusions, but it makes some 
more open to question. 

Despite these three problems, Rivi¢re’s book 
contains useful insights and fascinating informa- 
tion. It is very readable and relatively objective. 
Guinea’s experiences are surprisingly similar to 
those of other African countries seeking to 
build some form of socialist society. The 
parallels implicit in Riviére’s work may stimu- 
late comparative study and the building of 
more general knowledge on the process of 
socialist construction. 


DEAN E. MCHENRY, JR. 
University of Illinois 


The Politics of Bhutan. By Leo E. Rose. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1977. Pp. 237. $19.50.) 


No country in Asia has received less atten- 
tion than the small and largely inaccessible 
Himalayan kingdom of Bhutan. In fact, this is a 
country which is virtually ‘“‘data-free” in regard 
to both secondary and primary sources. There 
are no central archives, no newspapers, only 
“meager” official files (available on a “very 
selective basis? to Leo Rose), and only one 
periodical, the official Kuensel, which has 
existed only since 1967. As a result, Rose’s 
study “depended almost totally upon personal 
interviews not only for interpretation of devel- 
opments, but even for the most basic facts.” 
Moreover, since Bhutan has virtually no nonof- 
ficial educated elite, the interviews were held 
largely with government officials. Under such 
circumstances it is perhaps understandable why 
the author is modest in his claims: “The 
analyses and hypotheses presented here .. . are 
highly impressionistic. . .”” (pp. 10—11). 

The book is organized as follows. The first 
chapter presents an historical background, 
along with a smattering of information concern- 
ing Bhutan’s contemporary society and econ- 
omy. The second chapter is a somewhat 
expanded version of Rose’s earlier article on 
Bhutan’s foreign relations (Pacific Affairs, Sum- 
mer 1974). The most informative part of the 
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book is Chapter 2, which focuses on the policy 
process and on changes in several areas cf 
public policy since 1950. Chapters 4 and 5. 
which deal with the constitutional system and 
with administration, are fairly broad in score 
and contribute to the process and policy 
discussions, as does the final chapter on tke 
process of change. 

Within this framework Rose provides “an 
introduction to Bhutanese politics” (p. 11); ari 
indeed it should be viewed as no more then 
that. Nevertheless, in a descriptive sense th? 
study is important. In particular, several themes 
emerge. First, if there is such a thing as a 
“traditional” society, Bhutan surely must be i.. 
The narrow elite rules “virtually unencumbered 
by the need to cater to popular prejudices, 
preferences, and interests” (p. 213). The econc- 
my is almost totally agricultural, and there ‘3 
little “propensity toward mobility” (p. 53). 
Until very recently, even the “literate politica! 
elite” was unfamiliar with “the concepts c? 
modernization and development” (p. 212). 

Although Bhutan continues to be largely 2 
traditional society, a second theme revolves 
around the fact that Bhutan since the mic- 
1950s has embarked upon an “ambitious pro- 
gram of guided political, economic, and admir- 
istrative change” (p. 211). Rose’s analysis sug- 
gests that change has occurred, but its exten: 
and depth remain unclear in spite of substantial 
emphasis on the topic. He may also overstate 
the potential for long-term, orderly change ir. 
Bhutan. Nevertheless, he clearly feels that the 
continued success of this reform program as 
well as the stability (or perhaps even the 
survival) of the “highly personalized” anc 
“unstructured factional” political system de- 
pend heavily on the monarch (p. 123). Such 
dependence on the occupant of one hereditary 
position suggests the existence of a rather 
fragile political system; and one may view this 
as a third, although to a substantial degrec 
implicit, theme of Rose’s study. 

A final theme is the dominance of India ir. 
the evolution of Bhutan, particularly afte: 
relations between India and China began to 
deteriorate in the mid-1950s. Virtually all 
“modernization” programs have dependec 
heavily on India for both financial and staf: 
resources. Bhutan’s foreign policy is based on 
an “across-the-board alignment with India” (p. 
104). And Rose refers to the “omnipresence of 
the Indian Army” in the form of large training 
units, more-than-adequate support forces, road 
engineering and construction units, and perhaps 
other units as well (p. 203). In fact, he on 
occasion refers to Bhutan’s “dependency rela- 
tionship” with India” (p. 188). Nevertheless, he 
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seems to have difficulty squarely facing, pre- 
senting, and accepting the existence of this 
Indian dominance. In this regard, it should be 
noted explicitly that a study which depends so 
heavily on interviews offers substantial risk of 
observer bias; and Rose in part may be reflect- 
ing an overidentification with the views, goals, 
and sensitivities of the Bhutanese on this and 
other issues mentioned above. But such reserva- 
tions aside, this book is a welcome addition to 
the South Asian literature. 


JOSEPH W. DODD 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


The Dynamics of Public Policy: A Comparative 
Analysis. Edited by Richard Rose. (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1976. Pp. 
268. $15.00, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


Public policy analysis in general and com- 
parative public policy in particular, has come of 
age in political science and this volume by 
Richard Rose is exciting evidence in support of 
such a view. Indeed, one could hypothesize that 
the next decade of research in political science 
will be the period of policy studies. 

The early and middle stages of the be- 
havioral revolution in political science concen- 
trated on what systems analysts refer to as the 
“input side’; that is, the analysis of political 
attitudes, socialization, voting behavior, etc. 
Ironically much of this research was not be- 
havioral per se but sought to explain one set of 
` political attitudes via another set of attitudes. 
With the exception of the voting studies, 
political behavior as such did not constitute as 
important a dimension in political science as 
one might have suspected. Moreover, much of 
this research was at micro-level (i.e., the level of 
individuals). 

Recently, however, a significant proportion 
of behavioral research has shifted to the public 
policy or “output side” of the political system. 
Comparative policy analysis of the American 
states was pioneered by Ira Sharkansky, Ri- 
chard Hofferbert and Thomas Dye, to name 
only a few of the major contributors. Their 
groundbreaking empirical work was paralleled 
by significant conceptual and theoretical work 
on policy models and typologies by Lewis 
Froman, Theodore Lowi and Robert Salisbury. 

In the last few years a number of cross-na- 
tional policy studies have been completed and 
among the best of these are the important work 
by Heidenheimer, Heclo and Adams, The Poli- 
tics of Social Choice in Europe and America, 
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Sweden, and Brunner and Brewer’s edited 
conceptual work on process and policy Political 
Development and Change. Richard Rose’s 
edited work, The Dynamics of Public Policy, is 
a recent addition to this growing body of 
literature on comparative public policy. 

The conceptual framework of the volume is 
set out by Richard Rose in the introductory 
chapter. He seeks to define the basic concepts 
required to understand the dynamics of public 
policy by identifying four alternative models of 
change; namely, static, cyclical, linear and 
discontinuous. He also proposes a model'of the 
political process which contains a series of 11 
discrete steps. 

The chapters which follow contain several 
case studies, with an attempt to have them 
illustrate Rose’s model, but the fit of the 
models to the problems chosen for analysis is 
far from tight, owing to the diversity of the 
topics and the variety of geographic settings. 
The volume contains chapters by Jack Brand on 
local government reform in England and Swe- 
den, Ernst Gehmacher on foreign workers in 
Austria, Thomas Bowden on the decline of the 
British-led Royal Irish constabulary, and 
Robert Jackson on crisis management in Cana- 
da, Britain, America and France. Hugh Heclo 
writes an excellent conclusion. I will discuss the 
chapters written by Hood, Peters and Heclo. 

Christopher Hood’s, “The Politics of the 
Biosphere: The Dynamics of Fishing Policy” 
focuses on fishing policy in the waters around 
Britain. He treats fishing policy as a dependent 
variable and the economics and fishing stock 
changes as independent variables. The latter are 
easily measured and constitute important vari- 
ables in policy formulation. Government poli- 
cy, in turn, has significant implications for 
fishing behavior. Hood’s article demonstrates 
the difficulties of dealing with “free-floating” 
resources which cannot be contained within 
particular jurisdictions. He approaches fishing 
policy via the concepts of externalities and 
cycles, ratchet effects, demonstration effects 
and reciprocal measures. He argues convincingly 
that such cycles are the important determinants 
of changes in public policy and vice versa. 
Hood’s article highlights the potential theore- 
tical significance for political scientists of con- 
ducting research on comparative oceans policy. 

Guy Peters’, “Social Change, Political 
Change and Public Policy: A Test of a Model” 
focuses on the growth of social welfare pro- 
grams in Sweden from 1865 to the present. He 
tests traditional hypotheses concerning the rela- 
tionship between the growth and expansion of 
social policy and the social and political deter- 
minants thereof. He shows, through so- 
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phisticated use of time series analysis, that the 
determinants differ from period to period. This 
piece is particularly significant because it com- 
bines economic theory, hypotheses drawn from 
historical studies, as well as sophisticated forms 
of data analysis not usually used by political 
scientists. 

The concluding chapter by Hugh Heclo is 
perhaps the most interesting in that he grapples 
with the profound issue of dynamics and statics 
in comparative analysis. In particular, he seeks 
to specify how one can approach the problem 
of coping with dynamic change. 

In sum, this volume should be read by 
students of comparative policy, despite the 
difficulty of relating the individual chapters to 
the overall conceptual scheme. 


TIMOTHY M. HENNESSEY 
University of Rhode Island 


Political Generations and Political Develop- 
ment. Edited by Richard J. Samuels. (Lex- 
ington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1977. Pp. xii + 
141. $14.00.) 


This book is the record, apparently ver- 
batim, of the proceedings of the 1975—1976 
Harvard-MIT Joint Seminar on Political Devel- 
opment. The format matters. It represents the 
attempt of a continuing body of specialists in 
political development to come to grips with the 
significance of generational factors in their field 
of specialization. Specialists in political genera- 
tions attempting to come to grips with political 
development would have written a very dif- 
ferent book. As the editorial introduction 
acknowledges, political generations and poli- 
tical development involve time, and their study 
“necessitates historical investigation’ (p. 1). 
The policy emphasis of the contributors there- 
fore shrinks the necessary time frame, some- 
times coming perilously close to a current 
events discussion. This weakens the analytical 
significance of the book. 

That significance is further reduced by the 
structure of the book. Ten chapters, each 
involving a formal presentation generally fol- 
lowed by oral discussion, are essentially geo- 
graphical rather than analytical in theme. The 
geographical coverage is extensive. There are 
two chapters on the United States (by Samuel 
Huntington and Martin Kilson), and one chap- 
ter each on India (Myron Weiner), China 
(Lucian Pye), Israel (Amos Perlmutter), the 
Arab world (William Quandt), the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe together (William Griffith), 
and Brazil and Peru together (Alfred Stepan). 
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There is no chapter on Western Europe, whose 
political development has been most intensively 
studied from a generational perspective since 
Karl Mannheim. There are few footnotes. Some 
chapters have good, and other chapters have 
skimpy, bibliographies, while still others have 
none. In view of the diffuseness of the discus- 
sions, the absence of an index is especially 
troublesome. 

Conceptions of political development remain 
surprisingly unspecified, and seem to vary from 
author to author. The concept of political 
generation is explicitly defined, by Huntington 
and the editor, in three different ways. The first 
definition is that of Mannheim: experiences 
shared during formative years led to common 
values which do not change later in the life 
cycle. The second is that of the life cycle, in 
which values change as human beings age. The 
third, whose distinctiveness from the first two 
definitions is not sufficiently demonstrated, 
involves interaction among generations, in 
which each successive generation reacts against 
the values of its immediate predecessor. This 
last definition, judging from the case studies if 
not from the introductory sections, may be 
exemplified by conflicts between parents and 
children. Indeed, the most successful chapter is 
Myron Weiner’s explanation of the succession 
of Motilal, Jawaharlal, Indira, and Sanjay Gan- 
dhi. The most substantial evidence for the aging 
hypothesis is found in the treatment of Com- 
munist ruling elites by Pye and Griffith. The 
most persuasive application of the Mannheimi- 
an approach to generations is presented by 
Alfred Stepan, who follows the careers of 
Brazilian military officers who served in the 
Second World War. It is not always clear, 
however, which of the three approaches is being 
used at any particular point in the detailed 
arguments. Since at least Mannheim’s definition 
and the aging approach are mutually exclusive, 
this vagueness is damaging to intellectual clari- 
ty. 

A more precise understanding of Mannheim 
seems in order. The editor sees Mannheim’s 
generations as agents of change (p. 4), but they 
are themselves the product of social change. 
Without enough social change, there would 
only be one generation in politics at any given 
time. Later, when the editor approaches this 
point (p. 6), he does not sufficiently appreciate 
the fact that Mannheim’s approach can explain 
stability as well as change. This insufficiency 
also characterizes the concluding chapter by 
Jorge Dominguez (p. 140). The most surprising 
suggestion, however, is made by Weiner and 
Huntington (p. vii) and Quandt (p. 84); that 
human beings can move from one generation to 
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another. Karl Mannheim’s body must be mov- 
ing at least slightly as he attempts to engage in 
intergenerational mobility. 


MARVIN RINTALA 
Boston College 


Regional Government and Political Integration 
in Southwest China 1949—1954: A Case 
Study. By Dorothy J. Solinger. (Berkeley: 

- University of California Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 
291. $17.50.) 


Students of Chinese politics and history, 
political development, and comparative admin- 
istration will all need to take note of this 
important contribution to their respective 
fields. This volume provides the first detailed 
study of the Chinese Southwest under early 
Communist rule. It is also a careful application 
to a well-defined set of data of some of the 
central ideas of the literature on political 
development. It is, as well, an example of the 
utility of Western administrative theory in 
organizing—and occasionally substituting for— 
data originating in non-Western settings. It is 
not surprising that such an ambitious undertak- 
ing does not succeed, totally, in any of the 
three areas, since the attempted leap across 
several intellectual chasms is too difficult as yet 
for any investigator to undertake. But the 
endeavor is nonetheless a grand one and the 
resulting synthesis, however partial, will provide 
a standard for scholars in all three fields for the 
period ahead. 

Solinger organizes her topic first around the 
‘history of the Chinese Southwest, before 1949 
and between the initiation of Communist pow- 
er regionally and its gradual replacement by 
centralized rule from Peking in 1954. The 
historical framework is quickly inundated, how- 
ever, by the theories and analytic categories of 
the developmentalists and the students of ad- 
ministration, so that it becomes increasingly 
unclear what actually happened in the South- 
west after 1949. Telling history, however, is not 
the author’s purpose; rather, it is to demon- 
strate the extent to which existing develop- 
mental and administrative theories assist in 
understanding developments in Southwest Chi- 
na and the extent to which such theories 
themselves stand up when applied to a set of 
data for which they were not originally de- 
signed. There is an obvious contradiction be- 
tween these two goals, and the reader is 
consequently never entirely sure in which direc- 
tion the author is heading. Nonetheless, the 
effort is well worth the reader’s while: thanks 
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to Solinger’s work, we know measureably more 
about the Chinese Southwest during this peri- 
od; we are in a better position to decide about 
the comparative efficacy of various approaches 
to development; and the author has clearly 
demonstrated that Western theories of adminis- 
tration can indeed be usefully applied to both 
non-Western/Communist political settings. 

Of particular note is Solinger’s success in 
using the products of her latter-day colleagues 
in China studies. This is the first such study to 
do so with such completeness, and it demon- 
strates how effective intellectual cross-fertiliza- 
tion can be in using the categories and results of 
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munist rule. She also draws a number of 
important distinctions: between intraregional 
integration and integration between center and 
region, between functional versus geographical 
integration, and between types of leaders (local 
whites, local reds, and outside reds). Solinger 
moves masterfully between inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning in her use of theory and data. 
After summarizing an enormous amount of 
factual research in a few paragraphs, she in- 
duces several tentative generalizations (which 
are written also with an eye toward previous 
theoretical work), and then applies them to 
several bodies of additional data not directly 
linked to the factual base from which the 
propositions were originally derived. (In her 
case, the original data consisted of job postings, 
job changes, and biographies of regional, pro- 
vincial, and sub-provincial leaders; the theory 
was drawn from the literature on comparative 
administration and political development, most- 
ly in Africa; and the additional data were culled 
from regional newspapers concerning policy 
toward trade, national minorities, and “coun- 
ter-revolutionaries,” three “problem areas” for 
the new regime.) This is the essence of induc- 
tive-deductive social scientific reasoning and its 
employment in this book should come to be 
regarded as a model of its kind. 

There are problems, to be sure. Solinger 
contracted category-itis while writing the doc- 
toral dissertation from which the present vol- 
ume is derived. The result is a volume too filled 
with distinctions, lists, groupings, and concepts 
difficult for even the most hardened Lasswellite 
to weather. The book thus becomes more a 
handbook than a history or the testing of a 
single thesis. The author also takes official 
reports as clean fact (for instance, accepting 
that residual Nationalist resistance were indeed 
“bandits,” or that those otherwise normal 
citizens who criticized the new regime or who 
happened to be from the “wrong” class back- 
ground were indeed ‘‘counter-revolutionaries,” 
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or that the pre-1949 period was “‘pre-Libera- 
tion”). The author thus converts politics and 
history into mere administration, taking the 
spark out of the events of the period. Finally, 
she missed an opportunity to corroborate of- 
ficial documentation with other sources on 
events in the Chinese Southwest—Nationalist 
analyses and evaluations (which can be used 
with profit, albeit with the same caution that 
applies to Communist documents) and refugee 
interviews in Hong Kong, Southeast Asia, and 
India. While one should not expect perfection, 
the definitive story of this region of China 
under early Communist rule remains to be 
written. 

These are the problems of success, however, 
and are easily put aside. On balance, this 
volume will remain for a long time a standard 
for writers in each of the three fields originally 
noted. It is a fine initial effort of a talented 
scholar in China studies and in political science 
as a whole. 


THOMAS W, ROBINSON 
National War College 


Science, Technology and Society: A Cross-Dis- 
ciplinary Perspective. Edited by Ina Spiegel- 
Rosing and Derek de Solla Price. (London 
and Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 1977. 
Pp. 607. $29.95.) 


This volume, commissioned by the Interna- 
tional Council for Science Policy Studies, is a 
major effort to make accessible the con- 
siderable corpus of scholarship that has been 
produced during the last two decades in a 
number of disciplines and academic traditions. 
It is a literature that focuses on the social and 
policy dimensions of science and technology 
and it has long needed to be pulled together in 
an interdisciplinary way. The editors have done 
exceptionally well in assembling able people. 
More importantly, by wielding a firm editorial 
hand—for example, by providing access to each 
author of the work of the others in the 
volume—they have given us a work that is, 
unlike most others of its kind, exceptionally 
well integrated. 

Part I (chapters 1—3) deals with the con- 
textual values of science and technology in 
society, and gives considerable attention to the 
evolving critical attitudes toward these enter- 
prises, as well as the interrelationships between 
the making of science policy and the scholarly 
effort at understanding the process itself. Ina 
Spiegel-Rosing, in “The Study of Science, 
Technology and Society,” considers the posi- 
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tive humanistic, relativistic, de-simplifying, nor- 
mative tendencies, as well as the negative 
tendencies of rhetoric pathos, fragmentation, 
lack of comparative research, and a bigness and 
hardness bias. Jean-Jacques Salomon, in ‘‘Sci- 
ence Policy Studies and the Development of 
Science Policy,” notes the gap between decision 
making and science policy studies, and deline- 
ates a movement from an “age of pragmatism” 
to an “age of questioning.” J. R. Ravetz in 
“Criticisms of Science,” concludes that “the 
complex multiplicity of roles and the conse- 
quent ambiguity of self-consciousness are now 
essential structural features of science” (p. 85). 

Part II (chapters 4—9) takes the scholarly 
disciplines which constitute the social study of 
science and technology, summarizes the key 
literature in each, and attempts to overcome 
the present fragmentation by a deliberate effort 
at juxtaposition with the other subfields. In 
“Sociology of the Scientific Research Com- 
munity” M. J. Mulkay provides an account of 
what is currently known about the modern 
scientific research community. Roy MacLeod, 
in “Changing Perspectives in the Social History 
of Science,” provides an analysis of the inter- 
nalist/externalist debate that has raged among 
historians of science. In “Conditions of Tech- 
nological Development” E. Layton notes that 
most studies of development have been done in 
the United States and suggests that there “is no 
a priori reason to assume that the American 
model in technology or science is universal” (p. 
198). There are also chapters by C. Freeman on 
“Economics of Research and Development,” R. 
Fisch on “Psychology of Science,” and Gernot 
Bohme on “Models for the Development of 
Science.” 

Part III (chapters 10—15) is entitled ‘Sci- 
ence Policy Studies: The Policy Perspective,” 
and is organized around types of issues in 
science policy. Though these chapters are all 
written by political scientists, the articulated 
effort to bridge interdisciplinary specialization 
by juxtaposing the literature and analysis in 
each chapter to the others in this and the 
previous section is successful. Sanford A. 
Lakoff writes on “Scientists, Technologists and 
Political Power.” He covers, inter alia, the 
historical evolution, the political neutrality of 
science, the expanding social role of the scien- 
tist and the technologist, their political func- 
tions, and the growing issue of social responsi- 
bility. Dorothy Nelkin, in “Technology and 
Public Policy,” focuses on “the political forces 
that determine priorities for the use of science 
and technology; that shape perceptions of their 
impacts and direct the means of control” (p. 
430). Harvey M. Sapolsky, in “Science, Tech- 
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nology and Military Policy,” reviews develop- 
_ ments over the last two decades. Brigitte 
Schroeder-Gudehus, in “Science, Technology 
and Foreign Policy,” discusses science and 
technology as power factors and notes some of 
the gaps and barriers in the foreign policy- 
making process and relates these to some of the 
crucial political dimensions of the international 
science community. Eugene B. Skolnikoff, in 
“Science, Technology and the International 
“System,” provides an overview of the general 
international effects of technology. He cate- 
gorizes these as interdependence, a new mean- 
ing of warfare, emerging patterns of interac- 
tions and new actors, the gap between rich and 
poor nations, and the feedback between do- 
mestic foreign policy and science policy. In 
“Science Policy and Developing Countries” 
Ziauddin Sardar and Dawud G. Rosser-Owen 
consider the attitudes, traditions, and cultures 
of the developing countries and argue'that “the 
preservation of the integrity of these must be 
one of the criteria of science policy.” This 
chapter is the only one that does not measure 
up to the high standards of the rest of the 
volume, for it is marred by an ex-cathedra tone 
used to bolster their set of policy recommenda- 
tions. 

It should be noted that though this volume 
does not present any new scholarship or re- 
search findings, it possesses several considerable 
virtues. Undoubtedly it will serve for many 
years as the most comprehensive, synoptic 
listing, and analysis of the key literature now 
extant. Also, it provides in each of the chapters 
the contours of the emerging directions of 
scholarship and research. The authors have also 
included many suggestions of important re- 
search and scholarship that waits to be done, 
and this should be especially useful for budding 
young scholars looking for important terrain on 
which to exercise their talents, The one signifi- 
cant limitation of the volume is that it does not 
review the extensive literature from the socialist 
countries. The editors are cognizant of this gap, 
but state that their original intention to have 
for each chapter a related counter chapter was 
too difficult to achieve given their limited 
resources. Also, given their emphasis on the 
intellectual integration of the field of science 
and technology studies, they decided to ex- 
clude the large literature concerned with the 
analysis of the management of research and 
development. 

While the volume is directed primarily at 
scholars in the various subfields of the emerging 
field, it should also be useful to teachers and in 
graduate courses. Last, but not least, the task of 
contributing toward the intellectual integration 
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of a new field has been admirably fulfilled. The 
editors have set a model for future efforts of 
this kind. 

JOSEPH HABERER 
Purdue University 


The Future that Doesn’t Work: Social De- 
mocracy’s Failures in Britain. Edited by R. 
Emmett Tyrrell, Jr. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1977. Pp. 208. $6.95, cloth.) 


These essays will appeal to a variety of 
tastes. Those who like their conservatism raw 
will relish Peregrine Worsthorne’s rhetorical 
flourishes as he appeals to the bourgeoisie to 
fight the class struggle more ruthlessly and thus 
curb the ascendant trade unions. They will 
appreciate Harry Schwartz’s sober rehash of the 
standard right-wing objections to the National 
Health Service, a case that, as always, rests on 
highlighting the occasional failures and short- 
comings of the system and obscuring its gen- 
uine successes. They may even swallow Colin 
Welch’s selective and ad hominem argument 
that left-wing intellectuals bear a major respon- 
sibility for Britain’s being ‘(relatively) poorer, 
less free, more equal, and less competitive than 
it was” (p. 55). Still they should find it hard to 
accept such outrageous assertions as Welch’s 
claim that Beveridge was “ʻa socialist in all but 
name” and that Tawney could consider a 
society of slaves a free society (pp. 60, 56). 

Patrick Cosgrave provides a useful interpreta- 
tion of the recent evolution of the Conservative 
party as a prelude to his recommendation that 
the party must break with the “‘collectivist 
thesis” of the postwar years and adhere strictly 
to the wisdom of Keith Joseph and Margaret 
Thatcher. Irving Kristol announces that “the 
most important political event of the twentieth 
century is not the crisis of political reality but 
the death of the socialist ideal’ (p. 187). He 
supports this position by noting that the Soviet 
Union is a nasty society and by asserting that 
societies like Sweden and Britain must either 
revert to a more liberal capitalist economic 
order or become authoritarian. He urges bus- 
inessmen and conservatives to support modest 
welfare statist measures to forestall socialist 
initiatives. 

The remaining essays exert a more sophisti- 
cated appeal. Leslie Lenkowsky’s essay on 
“Welfare in the Welfare State” might usefully 
have been read by the previous contributors. 
Lenkowsky marshals evidence that undermines 
their contention that rampant egalitarianism 
has sapped the British will to work, invest, and 
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innovate, and thus has destroyed the economy. 
He does contend that the welfare state has 
diverted many Britons away from careers in the 
industrial labor force and thus weakened the 
economy, but this claim is questionable. People 
take attractive jobs where they are available and 
one might equally well conclude that the failure 
of British capitalism requires a growing public 
sector to offset the lethargy of the private 
sector. Lenkowsky’s evidence actually shows 
that it is the welfare state that has suffered 
from the slow growth of the private sector and 
not vice versa. Lenkowsky is reluctant to draw 
this conclusion, but does affirm that “the 
programs of the welfare state deserve relatively 
little of the blame”? for Britain’s economic 
troubles (p. 162). 

Peter Jay’s ‘“Englanditis” and Samuel Brit- 
tan’s “The Economic Tensions of British De- 
mocracy” argue that there is an inherent 
contradiction in modern social policy; much of 
the power of their case stems from their 
reliance on Joseph Schumpeter rather than 
Milton Friedman. Brittan maintains that liberal 
democracy generates excessive expectations 
among individuals and interest groups that 
result in a disastrous and virtually incurable 
inflation, egalitarianism, and political overload. 
Jay argues similarly that “the operation of free 
democracy appears to force governments into 
positions (the commitment to full employ- 
ment) that prevent them from taking steps 
(fiscal and monetary restraint) that are neces- 
sary to arrest the menace (accelerating infla- 
tion) that threatens to undermine the condition 
(stable prosperity) on which political stability 
and therefore liberal democracy depend” (p. 
181). These powerful arguments deserve a 
detailed consideration which is impossible here, 
but it is worth noting that both writers’ 
arguments depend on the acceptance of ques- 
tionable economic premises and upon the im- 
possibility of an effective incomes policy. 

Finally, James Q. Wilson, in an essay that 
seems somewhat out of place in this volume 
offers a careful and judicious survey of crime 
and the legal justice in England. 

Readers who expect to find the definitive 
account of social democracy’s failure in these 
pages will be disappointed, for the real targets 
are the state socialist components of the wel- 
fare state and the more general social liberalism 
of modern western societies, both of which, as 
Cosgrave shows, British conservatism has often 
supported. Scandinavian social democracy, par- 
ticularly the Swedish version with its emphasis 
on economic efficiency as a precondition for 
high levels of social welfare and on equality as a 
precondition for economic efficiency, remains 
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largely untouched by these arguments. Nor are 
these essays likely to promote an enthusiastic 
revival of conservatism, for they have no 
positive vision to offer, but only a return to an 
inegalitarian, individualist and capitalist social 
order. 


TIMOTHY A. TILTON 
Indiana University 


Gewerkschaften und Arbeitsbeziehungen in 
kapitalistischen Ländern. By Klaus von 
Beyme. (Munich: R. Piper Verlag, 1977. Pp. 
381. DM 22, paper.) 


This is the sixth book in as many years by 
Klaus von Beyme, holder of the political 
science chair at Heidelberg University. It is 
large, despite its geographically limiting focus 
on labor unions and labor relations in Western 
Europe, and covers a great variety of topics. To 
name but a few: union democracy and internal 
organization, the closed shop, socialist ideolo- 
gy, strikes and lockouts, codetermination and 
other modes of participation, incomes policies, 
wage-price guidelines and concerted action, and 
the corporate state, 

But if the book is large in scope, its 
weaknesses are also large. It lacks a conceptual 
framework and a theoretical model to give 
order and explanation to myriad and frequently 
tedious facts. Von Beyme’s eclectic approach, 
though useful to those wanting an overview, is 
less valuable to those who wish to explore a 
topic in depth, particularly since his sources are 
virtually all secondary. A notable gap is the lack 
of attention to the impact of the multinational 
corporation on European labor relations. If 
there has been an increase in transnational labor 
solidarity and in union political activity in 
Europe, then the rise of the multis is at least 
partially responsible, 

Despite these limitations, this clearly written 
book does offer a considerable body of useful 
information. It is worthy of consideration by 
students of European politics and interest 
groups. One hopes that it will also stimulate 
research to fill in the analytical gaps. 


CHARLES R. FOSTER 
Committee on Atlantic Studies 


The French Popular Front: A Legislative Analy- 
sis. By Paul Warwick. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1977. Pp. 211. $16.00.) 


The advent of Eurocommunism and the 
strong possibility of Communist participation 
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in one or more of the governments of Latin 
Europe should renew interest in the lessons of 
the French Popular Front of 1936—1939. Four 
decades later, the Popular Front remains 
France’s only experience with leftist govern- 
ment. 

The Popular Front coalition of Communists, 
Socialists and radicals was hampered by ideo- 
logical rifts that predated the coalition’s rise to 
power. Confronted with the depression, the 
Popular Front engaged in economic policies of 
dubious merit (such as lowering the work week 
to 40 hours with, in practice, no overtime). 
Additional strains were brought on by labor 
militancy at home and by Nazi Germany and 
the Spanish Civil War abroad. Paul Warwick 
seeks to decipher the role these factors played 
in the Front’s failure. His effort is based upon a 
useful synthesis of sources in political science 
and economics that is amplified by his own 
statistical analysis of parliamentary deputies, 
roll call votes, and 1936 election platforms. 

Warwick argues that the Popular Front did 
not fail simply because it was inserted in an 
unstable and ineffective institutional and cul- 
tural framework of the Third Republic. The 
Third Republic had in fact dealt successfully 
with the conflict between bourgeois republicans 
and anti-republicans centered in the army and 
the Catholic Church. The regime was defended, 
however, at the price of a “stalemate” consen- 
sus on deflecting social and economic change. 
While the political, social, and economic organi- 
zation of French society underwent relatively 
little change, industrialization and urbanization 
gradually accentuated the importance of social 
and economic divisions. These divisions were 
finally crystallized by the depression. Warwick 
concludes—with several nice nuances—that ide- 
ological divisions over these issues between 
Marxists and non-Marxists combined with stale- 
mated political organizations to topple the 
Popular Front. The emphasis is thus on relative- 
ly permanent ideological splits rather than 
specific policy issues, such as intervention in 
Spain, that were to test the coalition’s cohe- 
sion. 

If Warwick’s work leads to stimulating inter- 
pretations of the Popular Front in the small and 
French politics in the large, the conclusions are 
unfortunately drawn from empirical work that 
is severely flawed. In a potentially innovative 
research strategy, Warwick does principal com- 
ponents analysis (similar to factor analysis) of 
roll-call votes and platform statements. By 
showing, for example, that deputies’ platform 
statements split similarly to roll call vote splits, 
he arrives at the conclusion that the Popular 
Front fell apart as a result of pre-existing 
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ideological divisions. 

Principal components allow the deputies to 
be plotted as points in Euclidean space. That is, 
principal components is a “black box” that 
“outputs” an Euclidean representation of the 
deputies from the “input”? of their observed 
voting behavior. 

Assume that an ideological space exists and 
that each deputy can be located by a most 
preferred point in this space. Assume further 
that the Yea and Nay alternatives on each 
parliamentary motion can also be represented 
as points in this space. Assume that each 
deputy never abstains, voting for the alternative 
that is least distant from a preferred point and 
flipping a coin in the case of a tie. Finally make 
some symmetry assumptions about the distribu- 
tion of both deputies and motions in this space. 
In his important paper “A Statistical Model for 
Legislative Roll Call Analysis’? (Journal of 
Mathematical Sociology 2:235—47), Richard J. 
Morrison has shown, for the above assumptions, 
that using the various conventional measures of 
association as correlation statistics will fail to 
recover the true positions of the deputies in a 
legislator-by-legislator analysis. 

Warwick’s work is based on an alternative 
approach, roll call-by-roll call correlation. This 
has an additional defect. Warwick shows each 
roll call as a single point in space whereas a roll 
call is in fact a pair of alternatives (lowering the 
work week to 40 hours has different implica- 
tions when there is no existing limit to hours 
and when the status quo is a 42-hour week). 
While Morrison’s legislator-by-legislator results 
do not pertain directly to roll call-by-roll call 
analysis, there is a strong suggestion that, even 
if Warwick were to avoid the single point 
problem, his Pearson correlations are inappro- 
priate measures. 

Certainly, real legislatures differ from the 
Morrison model. There are abstentions and 
many other complicating factors. But given the 
Morrison results, roll call analysts must now 
shoulder the burden of proof and relate scaling 
methods to a model of voting behavior in the 
legislature, thereby indicating that the methods 
can recover the positions of the deputies. 
Morrison’s paper casts doubt on the validity of 
nearly all multidimensional roll call analysis 
that has been done in political science. As The 
French Popular Front shows, the message needs 
wider attention. 

The flaws in Warwick’s scaling are evident. 
Although principal components uncovers three 
major dimensions when all deputies are scaled 
together, the deputies line up on a curve in the 
three-dimensional plot. In fact, as Warwick 
acknowledges, there is basically only one di- 
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mension, the classical Left-Right dimension 
that closely resembles a simple Guttman scale. 
Interocular stress and Yule’s Q coefficients 
uncovered this basic dimension despite the 
smokescreen put up by principal components. 
But, in the case of the critical analyses of 
subgroups of deputies, there are no simple 
patterns. We are left with the dubious principal 
components results. 

Warwick does remark that, in any event, the 
analysis will be marred by strategic voting 
where deputies’ votes do not reflect their true 
preferences on the motion at hand. For this 
reason, the study would have been enhanced by 
a reading of parliamentary records, journalistic 
accounts, and other sources that would have 
permitted at least an informal means of ac- 
counting for strategy. Similarly, it would have 
been useful to discuss the results in terms of 
identifiable politicians and cliques instead of 
showing only a nameless collection of plotted 
points. 


HOWARD ROSENTHAL 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


Special Interests and Policymaking: Agricul- 
tural Policies and Politics in Britain and the 
United States of America, 1956—70. By 
Graham K. Wilson. (New York: John Wiley, 
1977. Pp. 205. $15.95.) 


Recent resource shortages have shown that 
traditional governmental policies and practices 
must be altered and adjusted, and innovative 
ways sought to deal with the new conditions of 
resource availability. Since our next resource 
crisis is apt to be a food supply crisis, it is 
timely to reassess basic agricultural politics and 
programs and to examine the political pressures 
which constrain policy change. 

Graham K. Wilson, a British scholar, pro- 
vides a provocative study of agricultural sub- 
sidies in Britain and the United States. Charac- 
terizing farm subsidies as “economically inef- 
ficient and socially undefensible, distributing 
benefits preponderantly to the wealthiest mi- 
nority of farmers” (p. 73), Wilson examines 
why governmental policies therefore continue 
to provide farmers such largesse. His central 
argument is that farm subsidies are not main- 
tained because special interests exercise inor- 
dinate power within governmental institutions; 
rather, agricultural subsidies persist because of 
governmental inertia produced by basic defi- 
ciencies in the policy-making processes of each 
country. 
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In Britain, the National Farmers’ Union 
(NFU) is viewed by governmental decision 
makers and other interest groups as the authori- 
tative spokesman for British agriculture. It 
maintains a close relationship with the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food (MAFF), 
and participates in the Annual Review and 
Determination of Guarantees which decides the 
appropriate yearly level for agricultural sub- 
sidies. Yet, Wilson argues, the NFU has been 
unable to capitalize upon the apparent political 
advantages its favored position presents; the 
MAFF has coopted the NFU, and the NFU’s 
ability to deploy its political power is con- 
strained by the necessity of maintaining a viable 
working partnership with the government. 
Since no major political actor, including the 
NFU, perceives that its role is to question 
policy, the British policy-making system func- 
tions without an effective means to evaluate 
existing policies. 

In the case of the U.S., Wilson argues that 
the “iron triangle’? explanation of interest 
groups, administrative agencies, and con- 
gressional committees interacting to give spe- 
cial interests hegemony in policy making is 
misleading when applied to agricultural sub- 
sidies. Competing interest groups are ideo- 
logically divided about the desirability of gov- 
ernmental intervention in the agricultural indus- 
try, and U.S. politicians, regarding interest 
groups as unreliable representatives of farmers’ 
concerns, “do not rely on interest groups when 
they wish to consult an interest” (p. 99). 
Coalitions formed within the Democratic party 
through intra-party bargaining, not a bipartisan 
farm bloc, maintain farm subsidies. Party poli- 
tics rather than clientele control also charac- 
terize actions within the executive branch. The 
lack of consensus has subjected farm subsidies 
to considerable attack and debate. Thus, unlike 
Britain, the basic weakness of the U.S. policy- 
making system is not an unwillingness to 
question agricultural policy, but the inability to 
develop the requisite leadership and political 
power necessary to change it. 

Wilson’s study is provocative because it 
challenges some long-established explanations 
of special interest influence. Yet because many 
of the author’s arguments and conclusions beg 
for more comprehensive empirical evidence, the 
book will be disappointing to the reader who 
desires more systematic measurements and 
analyses. Some organizational problems also 
detract from the value of the work. For 
example, the book’s title indicates that a 
definite time span, 1956—1970, was chosen for 
investigation. Yet nowhere within the text is it 
explained why those dates were chosen, and in 
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several instances examples outside study 
parameters are used to illustrate points. Fur- 
ther, approximately two and one-half times 
more space is devoted to discussion of U.S. 
than British policies. While it is, I think, unfair 
to insist upon an equal treatment of U.S. and 
British cases, a greater degree of organizational 
symmetry may have been warranted. 

Wilson’s study does not settle debates over 
the amounts and types of political power 
special interests exercise, or over whether the 
British or U.S. governmental systems are more 
susceptible to the influence of special interest 
minorities. Political scientists interested in ex- 
ploring these questions to understand the pro- 
cesses of policy formulation and change still 
require more convincing and systematic em- 
pirical evidence than Wilson provides. The 
author’s contribution has been to stir up the 
waters again, inviting rebuttal and examination 
‘by more refined methodological approaches. 


HANNA J. CORTNER 
University of Arizona 


Pakistan: The Long View. Edited by Lawrence 
Ziring, Ralph Braibanti, and W. Howard 
Wriggins. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1977. Pp. vii + 485. $19.75.) 


This large collection of essays on Pakistan is 
the product of the Wayne Ayres Wilcox Mem- 
orial Symposium held in September 1974 as a 
memorial to Wilcox and his contributions to 
the scholarly study of Pakistan. The volume 
includes 14 essays—13 of which were presented 
at the symposium and one previously unpub- 
lished essay by Wilcox. 

Before dealing with the volume as a whole, I 
would like to comment on individual essays, 
since many of them are extremely interesting 
and add to our understanding of Pakistan 
affairs, past and present. 

Essays which are excellent in conception and 
execution, and which make a substantial contri- 
bution to the field include Baxter’s analysis of 
pre-independence Punjabi politics, Burki’s essay 
on economic decision making, Sayeed’s com- 
parative analysis of political leadership (Jinnah, 
Ayub, Bhutto), and Wriggins’ essay on Pak- 
istan’s foreign policy. Those essays which are 
also significantly helpful in explaining the 
problems of present-day Pakistan include An- 
war Syed’s essay on the Pakistan People’s Party 
(PPP), Gilbert Brown’s chapter on economic 
development, Lee Bean’s essay on labor force 
structure, the essays by S. M. Burke, Norman 
Palmer, and William Barnds, which all deal with 
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aspects of foreign policy/international relations, 
and Hafeez Malik’s essay on nationalism. On 
the other hand, the concluding essay by Ralph 
Braibanti (on “research potential” in Pakistan) 
neither concludes the volume nor offers any 
interesting speculations about the future. The 
essay by the Pastners (on southern Baluch 
politics) may be a good essay, but the narrow- 
ness of the topic makes it at best tangential to a 
volume which is advertised to be a ‘“‘comprehen- 
sive analysis” of Pakistan. 

I regard these essays as excellent for a 
number of reasons. Craig Baxter’s chapter 
provides valuable insights into pre-partition 
Punjabi politics which have had a continuing 
impact on politics in present-day Pakistan. S. J. 
Burki’s essay effectively demonstrates the im- 
pact of economic decisions on political institu- 
tions and political decisions on the develop- 
ment of economic structures and describes 
Bhutto’s unsuccessful attempt to restructure 
the government’s involvement in the economic 
life of the nation. Khalid Sayeed’s essay contrib- 
utes to the comparative analysis of leadership 
style and the impact of leadership on political 
institution building. Finally, Howard Wriggins’ 
essay helps us to understand Pakistan’s foreign 
policy over the post-independence period, 
stressing both the uniqueness of the Pakistani 
situation as well as how foreign policy makers 
responded to their environments in rather 
predictable ways. 

With few exceptions, the essays presented in 
this volume should be read by those interested 
in Pakistan and its role in South Asia. However, 
although this volume contributes to our knowl- 
edge of the subject and does represent the 
“state of the art” regarding Pakistan studies, 
there are several problems with this work which 
prohibit me from giving an unqualified endorse- 
ment. These problems are best understood in 
the light of the work’s stated purpose and the 
attempts made to attain its objectives. 

According to the editors, the principal pur- 
pose of this collection 


is to examine the “new” Pakistan that emerged 
after the Indo-Pakistan War of 1971 and the 
loss of East Pakistan. The authors ... have 
sought to place contemporary developments in 
historical perspective and to suggest prospects 
for the future. While the book does not 
represent the last word on Pakistan, it is an 
attempt to produce a comprehensive analysis of 
a country whose experience in nation-building 
has been generally neglected by the scholarly 
community (p. xviii). 


The introduction to the book (written by 
Lawrence Ziring, one of the editors) comments 
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briefly on each essay and concludes with this 
statement: 


The book looks at the complex issues challeng- 
ing Pakistani government and society. Each 
chapter has been prepared by a scholar with 
long experience in Pakistan. Together, they 
represent a distinctive inquiry into many 
aspects of Pakistan’s national existence (p. 24). 


The reader is given no more than this as a 
guideline for what follows and few reasons are 
offered why this collection is different from 
others. There is no attempt to deal with the 
theoretical, conceptual, or operational prob- 
lems of studying a nation as complex as 
Pakistan—those contributors who choose to 
deal with these problems must do so individu- 
ally. Since each essay could stand on its own 
merits, and the editing process does not provide 
any intellectual unity to the volume, one might 
tightly ask, “why publish this volume?” In 
other words, the individual essays are good 
(again, with some exceptions), but the editors 
can be faulted for not doing more with the 
material they solicited for this volume. 

The collection of essays misses the target of 
being a “comprehensive analysis”? for a number 
of reasons. First, there are no chapters on the 
important political institutions in Pakistan—the 
military and the civil service. Except for a few 
comments on the jacket cover (“Pakistan’s 
position in the international political arena 
remains largely unchanged in spite of the loss of 
East Pakistan, but the military establishment 
plays a smaller role now’), analysis of the 
military is lacking. Likewise, the civil service, 
which suffered under Bhutto but has been 
resurrected under President and Chief Martial 
Law Administrator Zia, is not discussed in any 
detail. In fact, there is little discussion of the 
role of the civil service under Bhutto, and this is 
a weakness. Second, there is no detailed discus- 
sion of the political opposition to Bhutto, even 
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though it was this opposition that was to force 
him from office (via military coup) five months 
after the preface to this work was written. 
Third—and perhaps this is the key structural 
problem—there is an imbalance between the 
coverage of international politics/foreign policy 
and that of internal politics. Although there is a 
tendency to devote attention to Pakistan’s past 
problems in the region (relations with India 
which have resulted in three wars), domestic 
problems and the politics which either result 
from them or stimulated them should be the 
priority in any comprehensive analysis of the 
country. There are four essays on the interna- 
tional relations/foreign policy issues and only 
three on domestic politics and policy issues. 
This structural flaw coupled with the absence 
of any conclusion (the claim that Braibanti’s 
essay serves this purpose is exaggerated) leads 
me to challenge the editors’ claim of compre- 
hensiveness. 

One must admit that the task of editing 
symposium papers is formidable. Unfortunate- 
ly, the symposium debates and the discussions 
of the papers were not recorded and the editors 
could not include these valuable commentaries 
in the volume. If they had been included, 
readers would have better understood the wide 
variety of opinion and lack of consensus regard- 
ing the problems and issues facing Pakistan. In 
the final analysis the editors are correct in 
maintaining that this volume reflects the state 
of the art and, in doing so, reveals ‘‘the neglect 
of the scholarly community towards a country” 
whose experience in national development is 
both similar to those of its neighbors, yet 
unique and requiring examination in greater 
detail. One hopes that further research will 
correct the inadequacies of the past. 


ROBERT LAPORTE, JR. 
Pennsylvania State University 


International Politics 


Revolutionary Diplomacy: Chinese Foreign 
Policy and the United Front Doctrine. By J. 
D. Armstrong. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1977. Pp. 259. $15.75.) 

This is a small jewel of a book. Except for an 
initial historical chapter that suffers from the 
tone of a doctoral dissertation, the author 
superbly elucidates through conceptualization 
and empirical testing precisely how an impor- 
tant aspect of communist ideology affects 


Chinese foreign policy. Armstrong offers two 
alternative models for this purpose, juxtaposing 
the ‘united front” approach with a classical 
alliance policy as manifest in strategic and 
tactical propositions that distinguish one from 
the other. He surveys Peking’s foreign policy 
since 1949 to determine which periods are most 
appropriate for testing these models. He then 
applies them to four case studies: Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Cambodia, and Tanzania. 
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Armstrong operates wholly at the national 
actor level. At no time does he examine Chinese 
domestic politics for its effect on foreign 
policy. This is not a severe shortcoming, how- 
ever, since he does not seek to explain the total 
basis of policy outputs but only to assess the 
degree of fit between one ideological com- 
ponent and actual behavior. He disconfirms the 
role of ideology in two of his four case studies, 
ie., Pakistan and Cambodia, to challenge one 
generalization, but finds it relevant in the other 
two so as to focus on variables which affect 
decision making. He concludes that lack of 
strategic importance, ignorance, and geographic 
distance increase the likelihood that ideology 
will guide policy, whereas in situations close to 
home strategic consequences and information 
. prompt a nonideological policy. 

A potential problem lay in Armstrong’s 
failure to utilize original language sources. Thus 
in discussing changes in the nuances of ter- 
minology reflecting Peking’s willingness to back 
Indonesia, his reliance on translated materials 
leaves some doubt as to the equivalence of 
terms in Chinese and English. Fortunately, this 
limitation does not undermine his analysis 
because he is not concerned with perceptions 
and motivation but rather with the public 
manifestation of policy, primarily as com- 
municated in Peking’s own official translations. 
Moreover, he is extremely subtle and sophisti- 
cated in his use of these materials, weighing the 
implications of omission as well as emphasis by 
comparing such statements over time and 
against their counterparts from the particular 
country concerned, It is unlikely that rework- 
ing the same documents in Chinese would add 
very much or change many inferences. 

A few documentary oversights deserve atten- 
tion. Published State Department papers chal- 
lenge the author’s portrayal of both Chinese 
Communist and American policy from 1945 to 
1949. The CCP was neither so blind to Stalin’s 
ideological shortcomings nor so delinquent in 
failing to probe for an alternative relationship 
with the United States as Armstrong implies. 
An occasional suspect source dilutes the 
strength of his argument. There is no credibility 
in an Indian newspaper account of an un- 
published speech allegedly made in 1968 by 
Yao Wen-yuan which castigates Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk as “a reactionary through and 
through” who should be overthrown. Similarly, 
an obscure news service report alleging gross 
failures in the Chinese aid program for Cam- 
bodia does not deserve inclusion in a study of 
this caliber. 

However, these flaws are few and minor by 
comparison with the strengths of Armstrong’s 
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research and analysis. He usefully distinguishes 
between “reconciling” ideology with reality in 
the 1970s and “adapting” ideology to reality in 
earlier years. His emphasis on testing “the 
specific impact of specific ideological principles 
on specific policies’? is exemplary for future 
scholarship on this question. 

Even at the most mundane level of historical 
recapitulation, this book is a reliable and 
valuable guide to the events encompassed by its 
case studies. Armstrong is disciplined in his 
assessment of allegations concerning Chinese 
behavior, particularly covert, as weighed against 
evidence and logic. No political bias or precon- 
ceptions cloud his vision. His detachment is a 
particularly welcome corrective to some of the 
more tenuous interpretations of Peking’s poli- 
cies toward Indonesia and Tanzania, for exam- 
ple. In the latter instance, however, he might 
have included consideration of the Chinese 
need for copper, derived from Zambia via the 
highly touted Tanzam railway provided by 
Chinese aid. 

Revolutionary Diplomacy will inform the 
generalist and specialist alike, and deserves wide 
use in the classroom and in government. It isa 
model for further inquiry into the wellsprings 
of Chinese foreign policy. 


ALLEN S. WHITING 
University of Michigan 


The Two Koreas in East Asian Affairs. Edited 
by William J. Barnds. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1976. Pp. vii + 216. 
$15.00.) ; 


Two factors combine to make the Korean 
peninsula a potential tinderbox. First, it is one 
of the most highly militarized areas in the 
world where over a million heavily armed 
soldiers of two implacably hostile regimes 
confront each other. Second, three of the 
world’s great powers—the U.S., the Soviet 
Union, and the People’s Republic of China— 
have mutual defense treaties with either Seoul 
or Pyongyang, while the fourth, Japan, has 
ever-strengthening economic bonds with Seoul. 
Should a war break out in Korea, then, it is 
bound to have tangible impact not only on each 
of the four Pacific powers but on their mutual 
relations as well. 

It is against this ominous backdrop that the 
Council on Foreign Relations focused its atten- 
tion on Korea in the aftermath of the stunning 
Communist victory in Vietnam in 1975. Out of 
the council’s discussions grew the book under 
review—a collection of five articles on the 
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various aspects of the Korean problem by five 
distinguished scholars. 

In the introductory essay, “Old Issues in a 
New Context,” the editor, William J. Barnds, 
delineates the overall situation, providing a 
brief historical background and underlining the 
criss-crossing strategic interests of the four 
Pacific powers in the peninsula. The second 
essay by Donald S. Zagoria and Young Kun 
Kim, entitled “North Korea and the Major 
Powers,” examines both the contents and ex- 
planatory variables of North Korea’s policy 
toward the four powers, particularly its two 
Communist neighbors and patron states. The 
authors show that “North Korea, like most 
other states in the international community, 
does not blindly and inflexibly pursue a given 
policy, but rather reacts to existing pressures 
and opportunities” (p. 20). A careful analysis 
of the various external and internal constraints 
on Pyongyang leads them to conclude that 
North Korea is unlikely to embark on an 
adventurous policy which may lead to war. 

Next, Robert A. Scalapino probes the evolu- 
tion, underlying factors, and future prospects 
of the relations between the two principal 
adversaries—North and South Korea. He shows 
that the breakdown of the dialogue between 
them is attributable primarily to the funda- 
mental incompatibility of their strategic goals. 
His analysis suggests that Pyongyang has thus 
far been much more intransigent and inflexible 
than has Seoul and that, for the foreseeable 
future, the best one can hope for in the Korean 
peninsula is “peaceful coexistence” between 
the two halves of Korea rather than “‘peaceful 
unification.” Whether “dialogue rather than 
conflict will prevail between the two Koreas” 
(p. 114), he suggests, hinges to a significant 
degree on the policies of the four powers. 

In an essay entitled “Korea: Militarist or 
Unification Policies?” Gregory Henderson ex- 
amines the causes and consequences of the 
militarization of the peninsula. In his words, 
“more armaments per square mile are deployed 
in the Korean peninsula than in any other 
similar arena in the world—more, even, than in 
Vietnam before the debacle” (p. 138). Hender- 
son, taking issue with Scalapino’s analysis, 
argues that the responsibility for the break- 
down of the North-South dialogue must be 
equally shared by both sides. Nor does he 
concur in Scalapino’s conclusion that Korean 
unification is all but unattainable in the foresee- 
able future. Arguing that “Pyongyang is not 
necessarily as rigid as it tends to be described 
and, in any case, that its position must be 
better probed” (p. 161), Henderson calls for an 
“informal four-power entente,’’ accompanied 
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by measures to reduce the degree of militariza- 
tion in the peninsula. 

In the final essay, “The United States and 
the Korean Peninsula,” Barnds not only takes a 
close look at the specific contents of the 
American stake in Korea but also evaluates 
Washington’s policies and options in that area. 
He identifies “five general interests the United 
States has in Korea’’--(1) “the maintenance of 
peace in the Korean peninsula in a manner that 
contributes to the continuance of a balance of 
power in East Asia,” (2) “the security of South 
Korea,” (3) “the normalization of relations 
between North and South and ultimately ... 
Korean unification,” (4) “the development of 
political institutions in South Korea which 
provide for reasonable stability, popular partici- 
pation, and respect for basic human rights,” 
and, finally, (5) “South Korea’s economic 
development, and the continued expansion of 
trade and economic relations between Korea 
and the United States” (p. 177). Among Wash- 
ington’s policy options, Barnds favors a careful- 
ly executed policy of gradual military disen- 
gagement—a policy which has subsequently 
been embraced by the Carter Administration. 
Significantly, however, he stresses the impor- 
tance of using the disengagement option as 2 
leverage over Seoul, a possibility which appears 
to have been discarded by Washington. 

All in all, the book goes a long way toward 
elucidating the complex dimensions of an ex- 
tremely important~and dangerous—problem in 
the contemporary international setting. It par- 
ticularly underscores the degree to which the 
stakes and interests of the major powers have 
become not only interdependent but precari- 
ously entangled with the destinies of small 
powers, 


B.C. KOH 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


China and the Major Powers in East Asia. By A. 
Doak Barnett. (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1977. Pp. xii + 416. $12.95, 
cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


The premise of this book is that, for the last 
three decades, Chinese foreign policy has been 
shaped primarily by China’s relations with the 
other major powers in East Asia: the Soviet 
Union, Japan, and the United States. The heart 
of the book, therefore, consists of three chap- 
ters analyzing China’s bilateral relations with 
each of these three countries. In each chapter, 
Barnett provides a detailed history of the 
relationship since 1949 and analyzes the princi- 
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pal factors—historical-cultural, ideological, eco- 
nomic, geographical, and political_that have 
influenced it. He then discusses the issues that 
are likely to emerge in the years ahead and 
offers a brief forecast of the ways in which the 
relationship might evolve. An excellent con- 
cluding chapter, entitled “China and the New 
Four-Power Equilibrium,” shifts from a bi- 
lateral focus to a multilateral perspective. Here, 
Barnett summarizes the political, economic, 
and military constraints on Chinese foreign 
policy, describes the quadrilateral regional 
system which has developed in Asia since the 
Vietnam War, and assesses the forces working 
for and against stability in the region. 

While the book is broad in scope, it leaves 
out much. Barnett does not deal with China’s 
relations with important nations outside East 
Asia, such as India and Western Europe, or with 
Third World countries in Africa, Latin America, 
or the Middle East. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Barnett concludes that national se- 
curity has been China’s overriding goal and that 
military and strategic considerations have been 
the most important determinants of Chinese 
foreign policy. But it is also possible that a 
book with a different scope would have reached 
somewhat different conclusions on this point. 
‘Moreover, although the book is filled with 
insights relevant to American policy in Asia, 
Barnett offers few explicit policy prescriptions. 
This is largely because his recommendations for 
American policy toward China are contained in 
a companion volume, China Policy (Washing- 
ton: Brookings, 1977). 

Three of Barnett’s conclusions are particular- 
ly provocative. First, Barnett argues that the 
most probable future for Sino-Soviet relations 
is neither open conflict nor a wide-ranging 
rapprochement nor even a continuation of the 
status quo, Instead, he suggests that both sides 
will eventually see the advantages of a limited 
detente as a way of relaxing military tensions 
and of gaining additional leverage over the 
United States. Such a detente would allow the 
expansion of state-to-state relations and even 
settlement of some of the outstanding border 
_issues, but would still be seriously constrained 
by ideological differences, political disagree- 
ments, and “deep-rooted resentment and hostil- 
ity” (p. 82). Significantly, Barnett believes that 
a limited detente between Moscow and Peking 
would probably be beneficial for American 
interests. The impact might be destabilizing in 
the short run, particularly if Sino-American 
relations had not been normalized, or if there 
were serious tensions between Washington and 
Tokyo. But these short-term difficulties “might 
well be outweighed by long-term benefits if a 
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reduction in Sino-Soviet tensions were to re- 
duce the danger of war, reinforce broader 
trends toward detente, and open the door to 
increased cooperation among the powers” (p. 
87). 

Second, Barnett warns against undue op- 
timism about the future of Sino-American 
relations. For one thing, even after normaliza- 
tion, there will still be important conflicts of 
interest between China and the United States in 
such regional “‘conflict zones” as Korea, South- 
east Asia, and Taiwan. For another, since 
Sino-American rapprochement has rested 
“more on common opposition to potential 
Soviet pressure or threats than shared positive 
goals”? (p. 251), a limited Sino-Soviet detente 
might remove an important underpinning of 
Sino-American relations. And Sino-American 
relations will continue to be complicated by the 
competitive regional interests of China and 
Japan. As a result, Barnett predicts that the 
United States and China are not likely to 
develop “intimate relations,” but will continue 
to be “limited adversaries” for the foreseeable 
future (p. 252). 

Third, and most important, is Barnett’s 
forecast of the future of the East Asian region. 
In Barnett’s analysis, none of the four Asian 
powers has “overtly imperialist, territorially 
expansionist ambitions” (p. 304), although 
there are still unresolved territorial issues in 
Sino-Soviet, Sino-Japanese, and Russo-Japanese 
relations. None of the powers has the ability to 
establish hegemony over the others. And the 
balance of power in Asia is now so complex 
that sudden shifts of policy might well have 
serious unintended consequences. As a result, 
Barnett implicitly rejects predictions of major 
changes in Asia as a result of American with- 
drawal, Sino-Soviet rapprochements, internal 
Chinese developments, or Japanese rearma- 
ment. Nor does he believe that there is much 
chance of direct, large-scale conflict among the 
major powers. Instead, Barnett suggests that 
East Asia has two likely futures. One, the more 
optimistic, would see a limited Sino-Soviet 
detente enhancing the prospects for regional 
stability. The other, the less optimistic, would 
simply be “the continuation of competition 
rather than cooperation among the major pow- 
ers through most of the region” (pp. 332—33), 
perhaps centering on the ‘“‘conflict zones” of 
Korea and Southeast Asia. 

As a work of scholarship, the Barnett vol- 
ume has both strengths and weaknesses. It is 
based primarily on the best available secondary 
sources on Chinese foreign relations—so much 
so that the footnotes provide an excellent 
bibliography of Western studies of Chinese 
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foreign policy. Barnett has supplemented these 
secondary sources with interviews with Chinese, 
Soviet, and American officials which provided 
new interpretations and data about such impor- 
tant subjects as Sino-Soviet relations under 
Stalin, the 1958 Quemoy crisis, the origins of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute, the future of Taiwan, 
Chinese military capabilities. Particularly praise- 
worthy is Barnett’s insistence that China’s 
relations with the three other Asian powers 
cannot be discussed solely from the Chinese 
point of view and that the policies and attitudes 
of all four nations must be given equal atten- 
tion, 

If the book has a weakness, it is its coverage 
of the domestic-political determinants of Chi- 
nese foreign policy. As Barnett would be the 
first to admit, he is handicapped by the lack of 
detailed secondary analyses of this aspect of 
Chinese foreign relations and must resort to 
impressionistic and speculative interpretations. 
Perhaps the publication of Barnett’s book will 
stimulate additional research in this long- 
neglected area. 

In short, this is an extremely important 
book. For the specialist, it provides an insight- 
ful overview of the current situation in East 
Asia with some provocative forecasts of future 
trends. For the lay person or the beginning 
student, it offers a good history of China’s 
relations with the Soviet Union, Japan, and the 
United States, a fine analysis of the deter- 
minants of those relations, and an excellent 
description of the emerging East Asian regional 
system. 


HARRY HARDING 
Stanford University 


Technology, World Politics and American Poli- 
cy. By Victor Basiuk. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1977. Pp. xv + 329. 
$17.50.) 


By its own reckoning, this book charts a 
course somewhere between “the stars’ and 
“the lights of each passing ship” in analyzing 
the future impact of technology on interna- 
tional relations among developed states and 
especially on the United States. As such, it will 
appear to some to wind up in the clouds while 
it will appear to others to have the virtue of 
looking beyond the nearest shoals. 

The introduction distinguishes between two 
roles of technology: (1) technology as a deter- 
ministic force (independent variable) that com- 
plicates and pluralizes society handicapping 
“decision making and mobilization of human 
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will to steer societies effectively into better 
futures” (pp. 2—3), and (2) technology as an 
instrument (dependent variable) of volition that 
“immensely broadens horizons for societies to 
change their environments and to mold their 
own futures...” (p. 2). Part 1 then argues that, 
while in the past, the impact of technology was 
relatively deterministic and long-range, in the 
future its impact will be more voluntaristic and 
rapid, opening new “vistas for organized human 
wil!” (p. 18). What matters most therefore, is 
the ability of different societies to mobilize the 
requisite will and purpose “to reshape and 
restructure existing social institutions and tech- 
nological superstructure to exploit oppor- 
tunities presented by future technology” (p. 
18). 

Part 2 goes on to assess this ability within 
the principal advanced countries—the United 
States, Soviet Union, Western Europe and 
Japan. Japan, Basiuk argues, has exhibited the 
organization and will to control technology 
most effectively in the past but faces some loss 
of this ability in the future as technology 
progressively pluralizes Japanese society (p. 
127). The Soviet Union “appears to be well 
prepared for taking advantage of future tech- 
nology” (p. 68), although it must overcome 
problems of bureaucracy, low productivity and 
the limitations of its resources and work force 
(big ifs, one might add). By contrast, the 
United States and even more so, Western 
Europe are severely handicapped in their efforts 
to control future technology, plagued by exces- 
sive social and institutional pluralism. 

Part 3 assesses the impact of technology on 
relations among advanced countries and con- 
cludes that the use of military power and power 
in general are on the decline in relations among 
these countries, that nonmilitary technology 
will be the principal source of change and 
destabilization in these relations in the futurc, 
and that advanced countries are most likely to 
react to future technological forces at the 
national and subsystem (regional) levels raiher 
than the global level. “Only what cannot be 
solved at these two levels will be referred—re- 
luctantly—to the global level” (p. 190). 

The response of national systems, therefore, 
is crucial. Part 4 examines in greater detail the 
U.S. response. What the United States needs, 
according to Basiuk, is a more rational method 
of decision making in which “the interests of 
various groups would be given due considera- 
tion...” but “in the last analysis, the decision 
would be based objectively on what is good for 
the nation as a whole and not on the power, 
vociferousness, or similar attributes of a par- 
ticular constituency” (p. 198). To this end, 
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Basiuk supports the creation of a White House 
Science and Technology Council with authority 
in its field “at least as great as that of the 
Council of Economic Advisers (CEA) with 
regard to the economy...” (p. 211), a National 
Institute of Technology to systematize the 
identification of priorities, an adviser to the 
president for a Future International System to 
relate national policies to international interests 
and goals, and most importantly a national 
technological strategy to ensure the ‘‘compre- 
hensive and systematic use of technology to 
enhance or maintain the nation’s viability and 
vitality” (p. 215). 

Such consolidation is all the more important 
because, as Basiuk argues in part 5, the future 
will bring a shift from linear, growth societies 
to` semistationary and eventually stationary 
societies in which cultural and intellectual 
values will matter more than material ones. To 
remain vital in such a world, the United States 
must pursue the achievement of a “virtuous, 
enlightened society in which spiritual values 
flourish...’ (p. 300). Reorienting the nation 
toward this goal, Basiuk concludes, ‘“‘would take 
a president who is an inspiring and strong leader 
of high personal standards and attributes whom 
the nation—and the world—could admire and 
follow” (p. 311). 

That Basiuk ends on such a soaring note 
reveals the obvious shortcomings of this sweep- 
ing study. Determining national purpose is 
much less an intellectual and inspirational 
exercise of deciding objectively what is good 
for the nation as a whole under the leadership 
of a strong president, than it is a political 
process of managing conflicting interests and 
competing national purposes. In such a process, 
pluralism is not only a consequence, as Basiuk 
contends, it is also a basic value ensuring 
individual choice and safeguarding against nar- 
row and inflexible national choice. These are 
important strengths of pluralism, especially if, 
as Basiuk argues, the issues of the future will be 
less material (technological) than spiritual. 

To Basiuk’s credit, he draws our attention to 
these fundamental issues and reminds us that 
the so-called imperatives of technology may be 
no more than the consequences of previous and 
continuing political choices which can be 
changed. 


HENRY R. NAU 
George Washington University 
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The Diplomacy of Detente: The Kissinger Era. 
By Coral Bell. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1977. Pp. viii + 278. $12.50.) 


This appraisal of detente is more interesting 
than most for several reasons. One is Coral 
Bell’s definition of detente as a strategy for 
managing adversary relations in a tripolar 
world. Rejecting a focus on only American- 
Soviet relations, she asserts that China is not 
only an integral part of detente but considering 
past Sino-American tensions, the latter detente- 
is a greater achievement than the superpower 
one. The benefit for the U.S. is greater diplo- 
matic leverage. Bell convincingly argues that 
Nixon and Kissinger were able to extricate the 
U.S. from Vietnam because they were able to 
isolate North Vietnam from Moscow and Pe- 
king. The war, which had bipolar cold war 
origins, could be ended because detente allowed 
Vietnam to be separated from the central 
balance. 

Second, Bell highlights some of the conse- 
quences of detente for America’s allies. In 
Australia, it allowed the government to cast off 
outmoded foreign policies, and in Cyprus the 
end of the cold war meant the end of the 
subordination of Greek-Turkish tensions over 
that island to their greater common fear of 
Russia and a simultaneous reduction of Ameri- 
can influence. Interestingly, Bell does not simi- 
larly argue that detente eroded NATO bonds; 
quite the contrary. 

Third, in an analysis of detente’s critics, Bell 
not only reminds us of its left-wing critics who 
view detente as a Soviet-Chinese sell-out to U.S. 
imperialism but notes also the irony of the 
American cold war liberals’ critique of Moscow 
while Peking’s rule is far more totalitarian. She 
concludes that the critique is not therefore 
essentially an ideological one but reflects stra- 
tegic concern with Russia’s greater power and 
threat to America. Finally, and perhaps most 
painful to the American reader (depending on 
his or her perception of what the American role 
in the world ought to be), Bell attributes some 
of the claimed failures of detente—e.g., An- 
gola—not to detente but to the paralysis of the 
U.S. will act after Vietnam and Watergate. 

Nevertheless, while Bell finds the 1976 
international situation far preferable to 1968 
and concludes that the U.S. is the greater 
beneficiary of detente than China or Russia, she 
too often appears to interpret events to fit her 
thesis of a virtually unblemished detente. She 
argues that the 1973 Yom Kippur War was not 
only not contrary to the spirit of detente— 
Moscow was almost as surprised as the U.S. and 
Israel—but that the hostilities were ended and 
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the subsequent disengagement agreements ne- 
gotiated because of detente and Soviet re- 
straint. This thesis has to withstand large-scale 
shipment of Russia’s most modern arms, knowl- 
edge that Sadat having pronounced twice 
before that this was the “Year of Decision” 
could not succeed Nasser if he bluffed again, 
Moscow’s call upon other Arab states to help 
Egypt and Syria fight, and support of the 
embargo and protest when it was called off. 
Was the war not ended after the cold war 
superpower confrontation and the postwar 
shuttle diplomacy unsuccessful because Egypt 
and the U.S. excluded Moscow? 

This is not just a matter of interpretation. 
More fundamentally, it isa question of whether 
detente does not involve some rules of restraint. 
In Europe, Moscow interprets Helsinki and the 
Brezhnev Doctrine as a Western hands-off poli- 
cy toward Eastern Europe; does detente not 
require a reciprocal attitude toward NATO 
countries? The issue is not, as Bell maintains, 
that there is little evidence of much Soviet 
meddling in Portugal in 1975, which is in itself 
disputable. Outside Europe, the question is the 
same. Angola, unlike the Middle East, is far 
beyond traditional Russian security interest. 
Can detente survive the extension of Soviet 
influence via a proxy’s use of force in an area 
previously off-limits to superpower rivalry? Will 
restraint be observed only when the U.S. 
threatens to invoke credible sanctions, i.e., cold 
war tactics? 

Bell also does not consider arms control 
central to detente. While she prefers detente 
with arms control, she asserts that detente 
could survive without it. This is a dubious 
contention because the fears and suspicions 
accompanying unregulated arms competition 
would spill over into the other relationships; 
the latter cannot be insulated when the military 
balance is critical for detente’s survival. Bell 
also explains away far too easily Moscow’s 
enormous military build-up in terms of age-old 
Russian defensive concerns. 

Finally, Bell remains ambiguous whether 
Kissinger was necessary for detente or whether 
he was simply the right man at the right place 
at the right time. Nevertheless, her evaluation 
of his performance is refreshing, frequently 
insightful and .thought-provoking, and a fairer 
one than many of his U.S. critics who see his 
record as either too accommodating or too 
outmoded in its “power politics” orientation. 


JOHN SPANIER 
University of Florida 
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Unofficial Diplomats. Edited by Maureen R. 
Berman and Joseph E. Johnson. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1977. Pp. viii + 
268. $15.00, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


This work concerns “individuals and groups 
who have contact with private citizens or 
government officials from other countries as 
well as their own government” (p. 5), excepting 
“multinational corporations or other com- 
mercial ventures” (p. 5) who nevertheless re- 
ceive subsequent passing attention (pp. 22—23). 
It is this “range of private international rela- 
tions” (p. 5) that the editors call unofficia: 
diplomacy. 

Part 1 examines certain private channels: the 
Dartmouth Conferences, and the Internationa: 
Press Institute. Part 2 focuses on private diplo- 
macy in international conflicts. Part 3 covers ¢ 
variety of subjects under the label of “Specia: 
Approaches.” 

In these three sections, a reader can find 
useful descriptions of certain nongovernmenta: 
transactions. For example, the editors correctly 
recall the impact of the studies by the Club of 
Rome, a private, interdisciplinary group whose 
work widely penetrated governmental as well as 
non-governmental circles. The editors also pro- 
vide a useful description of the contents anc 
general nonapplication of the little-known Lo- 
gan Act of 1799, passed by Congress in an 
attempt to regulate private American citizens in 
their international transactions. Berman and 
Johnson also make clear the wariness of govern- 
mental officials toward private diplomacy; rele- 
vant to this general theme is the case study 
concerning activity by Harry S. Ashmore, a 
journalist associated with the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, during the 
war in Vietnam. 

The editors also provide a few general, 
analytical insights. They suggest “that the 
greatest chance of having a positive impact and 
success belongs to those initiatives that have 
tacit and sometimes official approval” (p. 259). 
They also suggest that one of the main uses of 
private diplomacy is to allow governments “te 
take informal policy soundings” (p. 260). They 
argue that “the effects of transnational activi- 
ties appear largely indirect and long term” but 
that “nongovernmental groups have played a 
key role in raising the salience of ... issues on 
the international political agenda, in offering 
expert advice on these issues, and in demon- 
strating to national and international authori- 
ties that there is public support for long-term 
and global approaches” (p. 263). 

However, this reader was bothered by several 
matters. Should the idea of “unofficial diplo- 
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' macy” include Lincoln Bloomfield when he 
conducts a seminar in Italy with participants 
from different nations (pp. 222—40)? Such an 
exercise is different in nature from the seminar 
conducted by Phillips Talbot for the explicit 
purpose of helping to resolve the international 
conflict centering on Cyprus (pp. 159-67). 
Especially in part 3, the concept of unofficial 
diplomacy is so broad and amorphous that it 
could include any transnational activity. This 
raises the question as to whether the organizing 
concept is so all-encompassing that it lacks 
meaning, or lacks meaning different from other 
concepts such as transnational relations. 

Furthermore, the editors opt for description 
by practitioners. This does give the reader a 
grass-roots view of the transactions studied. But 
there are problems. We get a view of some of 
the trees but we lack a view of other trees and 
of the forest. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter concerns how the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affiars helped re- 
solve the internal war in the Sudan in 1972. But 
the description is not analytical. Why did the 
CCIA succeed whereas others had not? What 
resources did the CCIA bring to bear? Was this 
simply historical accident without broader sig- 
nificance? Other authors of chapters give ex- 
tensive and detailed description, only to come 
up with meager analysis: the Quakers in the 
Middle East were able to supplement official 
communication (p. 86). 

In summary, Unofficial Diplomats is a disap- 
pointing book on a very important subject. 
Readers can certainly increase their knowledge 
of descriptive information by reading this work, 
and there are a few analytical insights. But the 
contributions of the various authors are uneven 
in quality, and the editors themselves do not 
provide the conceptually clear and systematic 
overview of transnational, non-governmental 
activity found in other analytical works, such as 
Transnational Relations and World Polities 
edited by Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S. 
Nye. 

DAVID P. FORSYTHE 


University of Nebraska, Lincoin 


Regimes for the Ocean, Outer Space, and 
Weather. By Seyom Brown, Nina W. Cornell, 
Larry L. Fabian, Edith Brown Weiss. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1977. Pp. xi + 257. $9.95, cloth; $3.95, 
paper.) 

Although “intended to be primarily a lay- 
man’s introduction to the problems of manag- 
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ing the earth’s commonly used resources” (p. 
1), this is an important book for scholars and 
decision makers as well. It is well written, 
thoughtful and provides a useful framework for 
examining the management of areas and re- 
sources hitherto beyond the reach of human 
use and national jurisdiction. The authors limit 
themselves to three “commons”: the ocean, 
outer space, and the weather and climate. They 
find that, “without substantial alteration of the 
traditional framework for using these interna- 
tional ‘commons,’ competition will progressive- 
ly embitter international relations—especially 
between the technologically advanced and the 
technologically lagging countries—and result in 
waste and degradation of national resources” 
(p. vii, foreword by Bruce K. MacLaury). 

With respect to the ocean, the authors’ 
warning appears to have been heeded neither by 
the U.S. nor by the technologically lagging 
countries. As the U.S. government conducted a 
“review” of its participation in the Third U.S. 
Conference on the Law of the Sea between the 
Sixth and Seventh Sessions, strong lobbies 
urged Congress and important executive depart- 
ments to accept legislation that would, in 
effect, assign property rights by unilateral 
action to valuable mineral resources beyond 
national jurisdiction, thereby eliminating their 
status as global “commons.” The minerals 
regime to be provided would be free-enterprise 
and open-access. Evidently, the price mechan- 
ism would be expected to reconcile supply with 
demand, protect the global ecosystem, and 
provide a dependable international dispute set- 
tlement system. In this way, the U.S. sought to 
avoid what it considered to be a dangerous 
precedent in international management, a provi- 
sion in a draft treaty for a strong International 
Seabed Authority to regulate the mining of 
seabed minerals. It may also have sought to 
avoid an unwelcome dependence on imported 
minerals needed for the steel industry. 

This ideological rigidity has been matched 
by the Group of Seventy-Seven in support of 
the New International Economic Order. Instead 
of accepting a U.S. plan in 1970 that would 
have limited national jurisdiction to the shore 
side of the 200 meter isobath, leaving the rest 
of the ocean more or less as the “Common 
Heritage of Mankind,” the members opted for 
exclusive national economic zones, extending at 
least 200 miles from shore, and broadened 
territorial seas to ensure national control over 
their coastal zone resources. This experience 
may be repeated in outer space and weather 
regimes. While the authors agree that national 
governments are still better qualified than any 
other public authority to ensure that users, i.e., 
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special interests, act in accord with broader 
public interests, both national and interna- 
tional, they warn that the nationalistic response 
may “be basically retrogressive” (p. 16). With 
respect to the three ‘‘nonland realms”? they 
consider, there are dangerous contradictions 
between the world of growing material inter- 
dependence and the political world of exclusive 
sovereignties. 

Chapters 1 and 19 deal generally with the 
problems of international “commons.” The 
former deals with the natural characteristics of 
the three realms that “elude the kinds of local 
and national regulations applied to commonly 
used resources on land” (p. 3). The reader 
learns, or is reminded of, the problems of 
ubiquity, scarcity, indivisibility, and externali- 
ty. They then consider traditional regimes and 
alternative future regimes for these resources or 
realms. The latter chapter closes the study with 
six general propositions and four principles. 
Although each resource regime presents com- 
mon issues of international accountability, ef- 
ficiency versus equity, and conflict resolution, 
accommodation of these issues requires policies 
and institutions unique to each sector. 

The remaining chapters deal with the speci- 
fic problems of administering the realms of 
ocean, space, and climate. Given the number of 
usages involved in each realm, the treatment is 
necessarily broad-gauged and precludes analy- 
tical depth in the treatment of specific prob- 
lems such as off-shore oil and gas exploration, 
remote sensing of the earth from outer space, 
or rainmaking and typhoon modification. 
Breadth, however, does not in this case mean 
superficiality. A major challenge today is to 
understand the problems of managing what the 
authors call “shared environments.” Without 
such understanding, the interacting parts of 
these environments will be managed for the 
benefit of special industrial interests in particu- 
lar nations. While the sum of the parts could 
theoretically add up to a harmonious whole, 
such a result appears doubtful. 


DANIEL CHEEVER 
University of Pittsburgh 


Arms Control and Technological Innovation. 
Edited by David Carlton and Carlo Schaerf. 
(New York and Toronto: Halsted Press, 
John Wiley, 1977. Pp. 366. $22.50.) 


This book is a collection of 21 papers 
presented in 1976 at the Sixth Course of the 
International School on Disarmament and Re- 
search on Conflicts held at the Collegio Mis- 
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sionari Verbiti in Nemi, Italy. It is unclear when 
the first five courses were held or whether they 
resulted in similar published editions, but the 
proceedings appear to be very stimulating and 
worth preserving. 

In addition to the 21 contributing authors, 
approximately 50 others attended this two-week 
seminar. The participants represented a cross 
section of international scholars interested in 
the interaction between the imperative of mili- 
tary security and the desire for some measure 
of arms control. Considering the major financial 
backers of the enterprise (the government of 
Italy and the Ford Foundation), it is not 
surprising that the majority of participants were 
from Western-alliance states, including 17 
Americans and 12 Italians. However, seven 
participants came from five East European 
countries; four delegates from Austria and three 
from Finland represented neutral Europe; and a 
total of nine delegates came from Third World 
states as far afield as Bangladesh, Mexico, and 
Chad. 

Representing diverse backgrounds, the par- 
ticipants ranged from graduate students to 
professors in fields as varied as economics, 
political science, industrial engineering, and 
astronomy. There were also practitioners from 
national ministries of defense, foreign affairs, 
and atomic energy, as well as representatives 
from such extra-governmental organizations as 
the European Economic Community and the 
Pugwash Conferences on Science and World 
Affairs. About 25 were college professors of 
international relations. 

The two editors, seminar director Carlo 
Schaerf, a physics professor, and David Carlton, 
an historian, do not arrange the 21 essays in 
any coherent or thematic order. To Herbert 
Levine, a political science professor, fell the 
unenviable task of writing a 25-page introduc- 
tion entitled “Summary of Proceedings.” He 
tries to impose a three-tiered framework (deal- 
ing with the causes, the consequences, and the 
control, of the arms race) on what follows, but 
does not quite succeed. First of all, neither the 
rest of the book, nor any individual essay, 
conforms to the “causes, consequences, con- 
trols” model; secondly, perhaps for diplomatic 
reasons, none of the essays is specifically 
mentioned by name or author so that much of 
the introduction reads like one of those com- 
promised United Nations reports where every- 
one’s point of view is included, but no judg- 
ments as to quality are made. 

Despite the absence of any overall frame- 
work, there are some excellent individual ef- 
forts. The most intellectually provocative essays 
are the final three. Istvan Kende, an Hungarian 
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professor of international relations, has a piece 
entitled “116 Wars in 30 Years.” In addition to 
an interesting list and several graphs describing 
conflicts between 1945 and 1974, Kende re- 
veals that the 116 wars involved 69 countries, 
resulted in 25 million deaths, and represented 
about 350 total years of war; there were only 
26 days in the 30-year period when there was 
no such strife somewhere in the world. Among 
Kende’s conclusions were that 80 percent of 
the wartime was devoted to anti-regime (as 
opposed to tribal or border) wars, and that 
most conflicts attracted foreign military inter- 
vention which made them longer and more 
intensive. 


A stimulating paper by Mary Kaldor is 
entitled “The Role of Arms in Capitalist Econ- 
omies: The Process of Overdevelopment and 

‘Underdevelopment.” The first half of her thesis 
strives to disprove the myth that military 
spending is economically beneficial by citing in 
statistical detail the deterioration of the Ameri- 
can economy since 1945. Then Kaldor analyzes 
the relationship between military spending and 
the economy in underdeveloped states, and 
offers a series of counterexamples to disprove 
three general theories (the orthodox, the mod- 
ernizing, and the Marxist ones) about arms 
expenditures and development. 

The most ambitious article of the book is 
“Economic and Technological Prerequisites for 
Achieving Political and Military Stability,” by 
Tom Stonier, an American biologist and peace 
researcher. In an effort more fascinating and 
comprehensive than anything on the subject 
since Zbigniew Brzezinski’s Between Two Ages, 
Stonier takes the macro-historical approach and 
posits that the world has moved from an 
agrarian to a mechanical to a communicative 
era. The technological innovation of the com- 
municative era, he feels, is laying the founda- 
tion for the demise of war as a social institu- 
tion. The arms race is but a reflection of 
cultural lag and will end when the world moves 
more totally into this new and final stage. 


While many participants disagreed with some 
of the specifics of these three essays, they were 
by far the most conceptually innovative and 
intriguing in the book. The remaining 17 papers 
tange in style and substance from the theore- 
tically elegant and well wrought (such as Enid 
Schoettle’s on security policies and nonpro- 
liferation) to the reactions of such armchair 
propagandists of particular points of view as 
Harvard’s Michael Nacht and the Soviet Aca- 
demy’s Michail Milstein (on SALT and de- 
tente). In between these extremes are some 
particularly good case studies of specific topics 
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such as the United States’ sea-based deterrent 
(by Australian Peter King), the cruise missile 
(by American NATO officer Robert A. Nale- 
wajek), nuclear weapons testing (by the Arms 
Control Association’s Thomas Halsted), and a 
theory of “defensive deterrence” (by the 
Netherlands’ Bert Roling). 

In addition to Schoettle’s comprehensive 
treatment, there are four other studies of 
aspects of the nuclear proliferation problem: by 
editor Carlton on the Anglo-American nuclear 
relationship; by Bowyer Bell on sub-state ac- 
tors; by Mario ’n Mushkat on the Middle East; 
and by Steven Baker on the implications of 
peaceful power reactors in threshhold nuclear- 
weapon states. 

The arms control point of view is compe- 
tently presented in a pair of essays by Herbert 
Scoville and William Epstein, retired civil ser- 
vants of, respectively, the U.S. and UN disarma- 
ment establishments. Hans Morgenthau did not 
attend, but dusted off and submitted by mail 
his now-classic musings on the distinctions 
between nuclear and conventional weapons. 

Finally, three authors address themselves 
explicitly to the connection between arms 
control and technological innovation, the title 
of the book. They are: legendary U.S. presi- 
dential advisor Herbert York who discusses 
reconnaissance satellites; Kosta Tsipis who 
waxes technical on precision-guided missiles 
(PGMs); and Jorma Miettienen who covers not 
only PGMs, but also RPVs, AWACs, HOTs, 
TOWs, Nd-YAG lasers, and a host of other 
innovations with relevance for tactical nuclear 
war (TNW) in Europe. These last two articles in 
particular are so unintelligible to the general 
reader as to justify the book’s title. Because the 
other 17 essays diverged in such interesting 
directions, however, the result is a potpourri of 
articles with something for almost everyone 
interested in serious work on the several sub- 
jects cited. 


MICHAEL J. SULLIVAN Il 
Drexel University 


Public Papers of the Secretaries-General of the 
United Nations, Vol. 7, 1965—1967, U 
Thant. Edited by Andrew W. Cordier and 
Max Harrelson. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. Pp. xvii + 633. $27.50.) 


The period covered by this selection of U 
Thant’s papers was a tumultuous one. The 
dominant theme was war—in Vietnam the 
intensification of violence; in the Middle East 
the Six Days War following the withdrawal of 
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the United Nations Emergency Force by the 
Secretary-General; civil war in the Dominican 
Republic and massive intervention by military 
forces of the United States; the resumption of 
hostilities between India and Pakistan in the 
Rann of Cutch and Kashmir and at other points 
along their common border in the west; and the 
precarious position of the United Nations force 
in Cyprus in the face of threatened renewal of 
international hostilities in that troubled island. 
Toward the end of the period, the Secretary- 
General bemoaned the fact that the “interna- 
tional political situation has not only not 
improved; it has in fact deteriorated consider- 
ably.” 


It was the time also when the UN General 
Assembly was victimized, nearly immobilized, 
by great power controversy over the financing 
of peacekeeping. Behind that lay the struggle of 
the titans over global ascendancy. In the United 
Nations argument over the implementation of 
Article 19 of the Charter, the Soviet Union 
demonstrated that it was able to deny the 
United States the goal it sought. In United 
Nations terms that was important. The Secre- 
tary-General is recorded more than once in 
these pages as regretting the result that the 
financing of future peacekeeping could be only 
voluntary, as exemplified by the Cyprus prece- 
dent. More significant was the fact that the 
issue in the UN, and its outcome, accurately 
reflected—indeed, it symbolized—the shifting 
balance of global power and the attendant 
changes in the capacities for world leadership. 


The documents in this volume, comprising 
selected state papers, speeches and press con- 
ferences of the Secretary-General, amply repre- 
sent U Thant’s frustration over the situation so 
well symbolized by the Article 19 controversy. 
The record of his impotence in the face of the 
principal parties’ commitment to the Vietnam 
War is here. So is his embattled defense of his 
decision to withdraw UNEF in response to 
Egypt’s request that it be withdrawn. These 
pages record how reluctant U Thant was in the 
circumstances to be elected to a second term as 
Secretary-General. It is not surprising that the 
tone of his message was gloomy and his 
prognosis pessimistic when he addressed the 
meeting in San Francisco to commemorate the 
twentieth anniversary of the United Nations. As 
he made clear on that occasion, he found it 
difficult to reconcile his somewhat ascetic 
idealism with a world of power politics: “The 
concept of power politics, whether as the 
instrument of nationalism or of ideological 
extremism, is the natural enemy of interna- 
tional order as envisaged in the Charter.” Some 
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at least of those who had participated in the 
founding conference 20 years earlier might no. 
have agreed that the “international order” o` 
the charter was intended to be that remote 
from the world of power politics. 

U Thant’s perception may have been fault, 
and his pessimism excessive. Detente did no. 
succumb to Vietnam. Great power rivalry has 
not yet led to Armageddon nor has it preventec. 
the apparent emergence of a will to peac: 
among some at least of the primary parties ir. 
the Middle East. U Thant’s impatience with the 
great powers is understandable for a native of © 
small power strongly moved by Buddhist ideals. 
It is not clear that his outlook ideally suitec 
him to optimize the effective leadership of his 
office, even within the narrow limits of wha. 
was feasible. 

The period covered by these papers was i 
time of other emergent themes. Although the 
editors’ selection emphasized the issues of wa- 
and peace, there are glimmerings also of th: 
new agendas which have come to predominate 
in the affairs of a United Nations denied a mor: 
central role with respect to the old ones. There 
are reflections in these papers of U Thant’s 
passionate concern for poverty and inequity ir 
the world, his understanding of the relevance o° 
population issues and his enthusiasm for the 
beginnings of UN programs in this realm, anc 
his sympathetic support for the mobilization o` 
effective forces to alter the balance of racia! 
power in southern Africa. The United Nation: 
Development Programme was formed during 
this period, out of the Expanded Programme o~ 
Technical Assistance and the UN Special Func 
which had preceded it, and U Thant correctly 
heralded the significance of this change. The 
three introductions to his annual reports chron- 
icle the emergence of UNCTAD and UNI- 
DO as instruments for projecting the goals o- 
developing countries in their efforts to attrac. 
support and sympathetic policies by the de- 
veloped ones. 

Altogether, the selections give a wel- 
balanced picture of U Thant’s utterances. The 
editors have provided succinct and very helpfu’ 
summaries of the main issues. 


LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN 
Northern Ilinois University 


The Dynamics of Detente: How to End the 
Arms Race. By Arthur Macy Cox. (New 
York: W.W. Norton, 1976. Pp. 256. $8.95.) 


This book claims to be a road map for 
ending the arms race. It covers the broad scope 
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of U.S.-Soviet relations, including SALT, 
Europe, economic factors and the clandestine 
battle between the CIA: and the KGB. Unfor- 
tunately, the book contains far more wishful 
thinking than realistic blueprints. The arms race 
and cold war are deeply rooted aspects of the 
U.S.-Soviet relationship. They will not be al- 
tered easily and certainly not by the simplistic 
prescriptions suggested by Arthur Macy Cox. 
This book has a legion of deficiencies. But 
space only permits a limited catalog of its errors 
of fact and questionable analysis. In claiming 
that the Soviet Backfire bomber was raised by 
the U.S. in SALT-II as a ploy and not a serious 
issue, Cox states: “The Backfire was not even 
mentioned prior to the Vladivostok talks be- 
cause it was generally considered to be a 
medium-range bomber designed to attack tar- 
gets in Western Europe and Asia, as well as 
shipping near the Soviet Union, according to 
civilian and military officials in the Pentagon” 
(p. 92). In fact, the Backfire was a major issue 
within the U.S. bureaucracy during SALT-I. It 
was repeatedly considered in SALT proposals 
and there were sharp disagreements between 
civilian and military intelligence analysts over 
the range and capability of the Backfire and its 
potential against the U.S. In fact, for several 
years it was one of the two or three most 
heated issues in the annual intelligence estimate 
of Soviet forces. It was also raised with the 
Soviets a number of times during the SALT-I 
negotiations, but was not made a major issue by 
the U.S. since bombers were set aside during 
SALT-I and not included in the limitations. 


In a section arguing for an ambitious SALT- 
II agreement, Cox states that if the U.S. gave up 
on its goal of strategic superiority and agreed to 
parity with the Soviets, savings of $25 billion 
per year would be possible (p. 96). In fact, the 
total direct cost of our strategic forces is only 
$15 billion and if support and training costs are 
allocated, the total only rises to $25 billion. 
Thus, it is difficult to envisage the savings Cox 
suggests unless both sides were to fully phase 
out their strategic forces. 


In his assessment of Soviet SALT goals, Cox 
states that General Secretary Brezhnev and the 
Soviet leadership are willing to negotiate signifi- 
cant limits on strategic forces and reductions in 
numbers of weapons if only the U.S. were 
willing (p. 81). Yet when President Carter made 
a proposal of this nature in the spring of 1977, 
it was turned down flatly by the Soviet 
leadership and attacked bitterly by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko. There are many 
other similar assertions regarding Soviet willing- 
ness to agree to significant arms control mea- 
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sures that would likely suffer a similar response 
if pushed strongly by U.S. leaders. 

In a section discussing the need for a valid 
U.S. strategic concept, Cox badly distorts the 
changes to strategic policy advocated by former 
Secretary of Defense Schlesinger, calling it a 
“counterforce” doctrine. While Schlesinger 
called for a modest amount of “hard target” 
capability for use in certain limited situations, 
he did not advocate building up the type of 
preemptive, first-strike capability that Cox im- 
plies was the heart of his strategy (pp. 85—89). 

The main thrust of the book (and about half 
of its material) is related to strategic forces and 
SALT. But Cox also covers conventional arms 
competition, clandestine operations (the best 
section of the book), and the economics of 
detente in the U.S. There are occasional useful 
parts, but the book suffers from a lack of 
realism that seriously undermines its conclu- 
sions and recommendations. 


PHILIP A. ODEEN 
Coopers and Lybrand 


Interpreters for Nigeria: The Third World and 
International Public Relations. By Morris 
Davis. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1977. Pp. 197. $10.00.) 


This book reviews the activities of nine 
public relations firms hired not by the Third 
World but by component elements of the 
Federation of Nigeria. Of the six substantive 
chapters, one presents firms employed by the 
eastern and western regions and the federal 
government between 1957 and 1964; another 
does the same for the period 1966—67; and two 
chapters each review firms employed by the 
federal military and the Biafran governments. 
Much of the book covers minutiae, but it 
deserves careful attention for what it i- 
luminates and suggests. 

The style of the hired professionals varied 
according to client needs and preferences. 
Biafra, whose aim was to change government 
policy through popular outcries, opted for a 
“brash” approach (a bumper sticker dis- 
tributed in Britain read “Put a Dead Biafran in 
Your Tank,” referring to oil companies which 
were indirectly financing the war). The federal 
government, whose targets were government 
and other elites whose policy it supported, 
chose the ‘“decorous” approach of low-key 
communications. Target audiences in both cases 
ranged from legislators to officials of the 
executive branch, private and special interest 
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groups, general public opinion and, of course, 
the news media. 

The present Nigerian government’s antipathy 
toward the western press, and an explanation 
for the more widespread call for “development 
joumalism,”’ may be illustrated by events which 
occurred during the civil war. General Gowon, 
for example, gave a two-hour TV interview 
during which he pleaded mostly that Biafra 
consider negotiations and peace; when asked 
what would happen if Biafra were to persist in 
fighting, he raised a fist and declared “we will 
crush them.” That brief episode was all that 
was shown to the British public. African pre- 
dilections for controlling and slanting the con- 
tent of foreign news reports must be un- 
derstood partially in this context, although 
public relations agencies are not useful channels 
for influencing the news media, since they tend 
to be suspect in the eyes of the press. 

Both Biafra and Lagos were clearly guided 
by realpolitik in the instrumental use of public 
relations firms. The firms became additional 
weapons in the struggle, and hence served to 
exacerbate the conflict. Moreover, neither side 
in Nigeria had a working familiarity with the 
target countries, and the agencies they hired 
knew very little about Nigeria or Africa. Ig- 
norance, the personal basis for agency selection 
by African officials, and the degree of commit- 
ment which agencies tend to develop for their 
clients’ cause led to many employer/agency 
frictions over the style and content of public 
relations, unpaid bills, and occasionally political 
strategy. Problems arose because agencies in- 
sisted that they advise rather than flatter, and 
employers insisted that they be on tap rather 
than on top; Davis suggests that such problems 
are common, inherent in the situation and not 
susceptible to easy solution. Nonetheless, hired 
agencies should bear in mind that the effective 
use of funds and effort is very limited. These 
limits are not easy to discern; they relate to the 
target countries’ nationalism, to a feeling that 
too much is resented as illegitimate intervention 
in domestic affairs. Consequently Third World 
countries hiring foreign public relations agen- 
cies should keep their efforts modest, and seek 
to identify with existing social and political 
trends and interests in the host country. They 
must appear to sensitize and support, but not 
to supplant, domestic structures in target states. 

The biggest mistake a client can make is to 
assume that, in a democratic target state, 
foreign policy is decided democratically. British 
public opinion and mass media were un- 
questionably pro-Biafran. Yet the government 
and party leadership on both sides of the aisle 
remained unresponsive. Consequently the pub- 
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lic relations efforts of both Nigeria and Biafra 
had no measurable impact on British or, for 
that matter, on American, policy. Biafra 
seemed not to understand that even in a 
democratic polity an aroused public reinforced 
by special interest groups may alter government 
policy only if a foreign policy issue divides the 
country significantly, or if a major party, for 
reasons of its own, appropriates an issue and 
injests it into the decision-making process. This 
was not the case with the Biafra-Nigeria con- 
flict, which competed for attention with other 
weighty international events. 


W. A. E. SKURNIK 
University of Colorado 


Nuclear Power: Development and Management 
of a Technology. By Frank G. Dawson. 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1976. Pp. xii + 320. $20.00.) 


Frank Dawson has written an interesting 
book about the development and management 
of nuclear power. His approach is historical, 
focusing on the evolution of a technology 
delivery system. This system may be regarded 
as the institutional infrastructure which makes 
possible the research and development, deploy- 
ment, and use of a new technology. 

Dawson recounts how atomic energy 
emerged from the wartime effort to construct 
an atomic bomb. He shows how an erstwhile 
civilian agency, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, spent its early years helping the nation 
fight a cold war by supplying nuclear deterrents 
to military customers. He describes the transi- 
tion of the atomic program in the 1950s. In 
that decade, the development and introduction 
of the peaceful atom became a national goal. 
He recalls the many carrots and sticks it took to 
get the user industry, the electric utilities, to 
accept atomic energy. Finally, he shows how 
when atomic energy finally did arrive as a 
competitive energy source in the middle 1960s 
it ran into opposition from environmentalists 
and other groups which had become increas- 
ingly prominent. : 

While the information in this book is fa- 
miliar to students of science and technology 
policy, it is well presented and serves as a 
welcome reminder of how short-sighted public 
policy can be. There were many friends and 
very few critics of the peaceful atom in the 
early days. It was easy to focus on the 
immediate problem, which was to get the 
technology launched, and to postpone consider- 
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ation of the consequences of radioactive waste 
disposal, the plutonium economy, proliferation, 
and other nuclear matters that bedevil us today. 
The most striking finding, Dawson reports, is 
how late the opposition and criticism came. 
The atom was well along the cycle of commer- 
cial introduction before such criticism began to 
slow down the process of deployment. 

The primary reason for this, Dawson in- 
dicates, is the subsystem of relations that 
gradually evolved between the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and the nuclear industry. There was 
conflict within the subsystem, to be sure, 
particularly over the pace and direction of 
reactor development; but, where outsiders were 
involved, the subsystem was generally united. 
Not until the break-up of the subsystem in the 
1970s did critics (and non-nuclear technologies) 
have what they regarded as a fair hearing in the 
halls of government. 

Again, the notion of a policy subsystem is 
familiar, but it is nevertheless important. At a 
time when the Department of Energy is con- 
sidering how to develop and deploy numerous 
non-nuclear technologies such as solar, geother- 
mal, and the like, it might try to learn some 
lessons from the experience of the peaceful 
atom. Perhaps the most significant lesson is that 
an efficient technology delivery system depends 
upon the power behind it. It took years to 
build the power of the atomic energy sub- 
system. Once in place, that subsystem per- 
formed efficiently according to its view of the 
public interest. The problem, of course, is that 
the public interest changed in the 1960s and 
the subsystem did not. The lesson seems to be 
that efficiency in a technology delivery system 
is not enough. There must be better responsive- 
ness and adaptation to changes in the environ- 
ment. 

Dawson seems to give the atomic technology 
delivery system high marks. However, while the 
peaceful atom is in place and likely to diffuse 
still further, the controversies surrounding it 
suggest that all was not well with past manage- 
ment of the technology. An analysis less ori- 
ented toward efficiency and more toward admi- 
ministrative responsiveness might not have 
reached as favorable an evaluation. 

Overall, Dawson has written a good book. It 
will provide case material for students and 
practitioners of science and technology policy. 
We need to probe the meaning of America’s 
experience with the peaceful atom. Is it a 
success? a failure? or something of both? Why? 
Could we have done better? How? What values 
lie behind our judgments? To the extent Daw- 
son helps us to ask these questions and stimu- 
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lates us by his own answers, he has written a 
book well worth reading. 


W. HENRY LAMBRIGHT 
Syracuse University 


Problems of World Modeling: Political and 
Social Implications. Edited by Karl W. 
Deutsch, Bruno Fritsch, Helio Jaguaribe, and 
Andrei §. Markovits. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Ballinger Publishing Company, 1977. Pp. v + 
423. $17.50.) 


This volume represents a collection of arti- 
cles and commentaries resulting from a con- 
ference at Harvard held in 1976. The con- 
ference task, in Deutsch’s words, was “‘to make 
a contribution to an ongoing chain of activities, 
to developing simulation models of major, 
general trends in world economics, world poli- 
tics and world ecology” (p. 5). 

Humanistic behavioral scientists with an 
interest in global modeling and computer simu- 
lation will find the volume rich with collective 
self-reflections on theory and method. Other 
scholars, who see a close fit between theory and 
practice and who seek to enrich both in the 
context of a commitment to fundamental social 
change, will judge the volume harshly on the 
basis of sociology of knowledge, theoretical, 
methodological, and practical grounds, 

From the standpoint of behavioral science 
criteria, this collection usefully addresses a 
number of issues relating to global modeling. 
First, the most influential world models are 
critically examined. Hayward R. Alker and Ann 
Tickner review and critique the models of 
Forrester (World Dynamics), Meadows et al. 
(The Limits to Growth), and Mesarovic and 
Pestel (Mankind at the Turning Point). Carlos 
Mallmann describes the Bariloche Model (Ca- 
tastrophe or New Society?). William D. Nord- 
haus evaluates these models in the context ofa 
call for modeling policy and policy-making 
variables. 

Second, several essays deal with the prob- 
lems of data gathering and use. Richard Stone 
discusses accounting frameworks as they relate 
to economics, the environment and what he 
calls “social demographic data.” Data-related 
issues are raised in response to the Stone article 
by Walter Isard, Anatol Rapoport, Otto Eck- 
stein, and Alker and in articles by Bruce 
Russett and Charles Lewis Taylor. An example 
of the use of mail flow data is included by 
Richard L. Merritt and Caleb M. Clark. 
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Third, statements throughout the collection 
raise issues about relationships between re- 
search and policy—as, for example, Deutsch’s 
call for the construction of “steering models” 
that would facilitate rational intervention in the 
policy process. Fourth, three long essays ex- 
plicating computer simulations in conjunction 
with historical and quantitative analyses of 
subsystems of the globe illustrate the need for 
disaggregated and more complex modeling ef- 
forts. James P. Bennett and Alker report on a 
computer simulation of the “Southern Pacific 
subsystem” and Chilean policy making in the 
nineteenth century. Stuart A. Bremer and 
Michael Mihalka investigate the stability-gen- 
erating proclivities of balance of power theory 
as reflected by writers who view balancing as an 
“automatic process.” P. N. Rastogi provides a 
complex model of ‘societal development” and 
examines its validity for Brazil, India, Nigeria, 
and the United States. Fifth, Saul Mendlovitz 
comments on the work of the conference from 
the perspective of the World Order Models 
Project which sees the world from the vantage 
point of “interpenetration,” or the intercon- 
nectedness of human processes. On the other 
hand, issues raised by Dieter Senghaas and 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso suggest a number 
of fundamental criticisms that scholars com- 
mitted to social change might level at the way 
in which global models treat theory, method, 
and action, 


First, critics will question the non-participa- 
tory aspects of world modeling efforts. Implicit 
in the conference is a normative commitment 
to rational policy at national, regional, and 
global levels. Manfred Kochen calls for “the 
development of models in a direction that will 
make them actually be used by planners, 
resulting in wiser planning” (p. 380). The 
conference participants never raise issues about 
the kinds of interests and values that motivate 
modelers and policy makers in their activities 
nor questions about why “wiser planning” has 
not existed before these modeling efforts. One 
might presume that the existence of expertise 
or the lack of it is a critical variable in 
explaining recent world history. This view 
ignores the possibility that elite interests will 
determine model acceptability and that the 
interests of masses of workers and peasants 
around the world may not be served by the 
fusion of expertise and policy. 


Second, critics might reject the presupposi- 
tion that progressive social change can emerge 
from the data lab, board room, executive 
office, or international organizational headquar- 
ters, and might assert that sophisticated theory 
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and practice requires analyzing or engaging in 
the struggles of masses of the world’s citizens. 
These critics might suggest that committed 
scholars cannot help but see the world dif- 
ferently in the academy from how they see it in 
the community, the workplace, the streets, or 
the rural countrysides. Senghaas alludes to this 
point when he asks why modelers have not 
considered the experiences of China, Cuba, 
North Korea, and Albania in their modeling 
exercises. 

Third, Cardoso raises a methodological chal- 
lenge to “the positivist assumption” from the 
standpoint of dialectics. He asks whether the 
complexities and contradictions embedded in 
historical processes can be uncovered by con- 
ventional social science techniques and more 
sophisticated modeling techniques. In his 
words: “We are considering that at some 
moments economic process is transformed into 
political process. But these processes are trans- 
formed by the interior, and not transformed 
because of the addition of another dimension 
or quality” (p. 141). 

Fourth, critics might suggest that existant 
models are ahistorical in conception and meth- 
od. Through the selection of key variables and 
longitudinal analyses, modelers require simpli- 
fying assumptions about economic change and 
political struggles over time. This, some will 
argue, necessitates the flattening out and indeed 
falsification of history. 

Fifth, critics will argue that most of the 
contributions to this volume, with the excep- 
tions of Senghaas, Cardoso, Russett, Jaguaribe, 
and to a lesser degree Alker and Mendlovitz, are 
insensitive to recent theoretical and empirical 
work in radical political economy, dependency, 
and Marxist perspectives. Occasional references 
to Marxist theory suggest an unwillingness to 
reflect seriously on its possible utility for 
modeling efforts as in Deutsch’s reference to 
the philosophies of Marx and Hegel “which 
assumed that in every complex situation there 
was one, and preferably only one, master link 
that a philosopher of sufficient insight, like 
Hegel or Marx, or later Lenin, could identify” 
(p. 8). Finally, as Russett suggests, most model- 
ing efforts have not given adequate treatment 
to transnational actors. 

In sum, the quality of this symposium will 
be seen differently by those sympathetic to the 
modeling tradition as opposed to those, like 
me, who see more theoretical and practical 
value in a modern political economy per- 
spective influenced by the Marxist tradition. 


HARRY R. TARG 
Purdue University 
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The Politics of Attraction: Four Middle Powers 
and the United States. By Annette Baker 
Fox. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1977. Pp. viii + 371. $15.00.) 


This book is clearly intended to be a 
contribution to the growing literature in inter- 
national politics which, in contrast to the 
pervasive power politics paradigm, emphasizes 
the influence of lesser powers. Whether or not 
this particular book overstates the case—a ques- 
tion considered below—the author is pioneering 
a much needed approach to the study of 
comparative international politics and foreign 
policy. 

Annette Baker Fox has provided an example 
to those who find the common, single-country 
case study too atheoretical and idiosyncratic, 
and the multi-case, quantitative study too 
generalized and abstract. She compares the 
bilateral relationships between the United 
States and Canada, Mexico, Brazil and Australia 
across a variety of issue areas (defense, trade, 
investment, “global foreign policy,” environ- 
ment, immigration, etc.) over the postwar 
period. She has visited each of the four middle 
powers, has digested masses of information— 
albeit largely from secondary sources—and has 
produced an informative survey of the four 
relationships. The analytical approach adopted 
is a useful corrective to the lack of substance in 
generalized studies and the lack of systematic 
comparison in single-country studies, The sort 
of comparison Fox provides is probably needed 
in all four of the cases she deals with, but it is 
unquestionably needed in her major focus (and 
the case with which I am most familiar)—the 
Canadian-American one. The demands of, and 
the difficulties inherent in, the comparative 
case-study approach are considerable, however, 
and some readers may find that The Politics of 
Attraction does not successfully meet these 
challenges. 

The actual errors of fact seem few enough, 
although there are references to the Canadian 
“Secretary” (rather than Minister) of National 
Defense (rather than Defence), to a nonexistent 
Canadian “Treasury” ministry (when the De- 
partment of Finance was probably intended), 
to the U.S. having recognized China, and so on. 
Of much greater import is the disturbing 
frequency of generalizations which seem either 
superficial, or suspect, or both. Thus, for 
example, it is stated that Canada and the other 
four hold the U.S. in “awe” (p. 2), that Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker “strove for inde- 
pendence” (p. 13), that the Canadian Cabinet 
“plays an important role in foreign policy” (p. 

' 14), that Canada-U.S. wartime collaboration 
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was “easy” (p. 287), and involved only “slight” 
risks (p. 267), that there is a ‘“‘constant’’ 
domestic -pressure in Canada for “indepen- 
dence” (p. 291), and that the Canadian govern- 
ment has a “distaste”? not only for formal 
bilateral organizations but for “agreements” as 
well (p. 291). Many if not most students of 
Canadian-American relations would find many 
if not most of these bald assertions at least 
debatable and some extremely dubious. Such 
generalizations perhaps arise from a failure to 
distinguish between policy attempts and 
achievements and between policy rhetoric and 
action. 

Moreover, too few of the book’s generaliza- 
tions appear to have been confronted with 
available evidence. At one point, for example, 
the Trudeau government’s decision to reduce 
Canadian NATO forces is apparently at- 
tributed—without elaboration—solely to “‘shift- 
ing domestic pressures” (p. 269), whereas both 
the major existing study of this decision and 
public opinion polls at the time suggest little 
real pressure existed. At the same time, when 
quantitative data are presented they often 
appear incomplete or less than appropriate. For 
example, military expenditure and capital flow 
figures covering only the late 1960s—early 
1970s period are used in discussions of ‘“‘de- 
fense” collaboration and investment over the 
entire postwar period, while figures on GNP 
growth rates (rather than total GNP) are em- 
ployed to demonstrate economic potential. To 
be sure, it is difficult to obtain comparable data 
for a number of different countries for long 
periods. It is not impossible though, and the 
utilization of inappropriate data remains a 
poor practice, especially if the figures selected 
for a particular span fail to reveal important 
changes over a longer period. 

The organization of the book does not make 
for either easy or interesting reading. The 
material on each issue area (generally a chapter) 
is organized, first of all, under rather loosely 
defined conceptual categories (‘‘jointness,”’ “re- 
ciprocity,” “specificity,” “‘distance,”’ “‘cumula- 
tion and spillover,” “channel of communica- 
tion,” “administrative treatment versus politici- 
zation,” and “domestic politics”) and then, 
under each category, according to middle pow- 
er. The lack of connections between the dis- 
crete historical vignettes under the innumerable 
headings is accentuated by the fact that the 
relationships among the concepts themselves 
are never explained. Although they are treated 
as if they are all in some sense equal and stand 
alone, such is clearly not the case (e.g., “‘reci- 
procity” apparently refers to a type of inter- 
state activity, “spillover”? to linkages among 
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different activities, and “distance” and ‘“‘do- 
mestic politics” to factors that might explain 
these activities). The generality of the concepts 
also seems to encourage some curious categoriz- 
ing: for example, Canadian and American ac- 
tions regarding Chinese representation in the 
UN are discussed under “‘jointness,”’ the Cana- 
dian Development Corporation’s attempted 
(unilateral) takeover of Texas Gulf is discussed 
under “reciprocity,” and so forth. On the 
whole, the book seems much more concerned 
with categorizing historical events under these 
labels than with theorizing about them. The 
diverse phenomena for which often incidental 
explanations are offered include an array of 
formal government activities (for all five coun- 
tries), various aspects of intragovernment deci- 
sion making and of informal transborder link- 
ages, as well as official and unofficial percep- 
tions: it is thus difficult to detect a consistent 
theoretical thread. 

The book’s general conclusions appear to be 
that ‘‘constantly increasing attraction” charac- 
terizes all four countries’ relationships with the 
U.S. and that “the superpower was not always 
the actor that had the greater influence” (p. 
265). Unfortunately, the former conclusion, to 
the extent it can be evaluated, seems rather 
convincingly refuted by the evidence presented 
in the book itself—at least for Canada. It is 
never clear what the central notion of “atrrac- 
tion” means, whether it pertains simply to 
“linkages” between countries, or to what might 
better be called “‘salience,”’ or to the extent of 
“pleasurable emotions” (as the dictionary 
would suggest), or, in a more mystical sense, to 
being “drawn toward” each other. At any rate, 
the discussion in earlier chapters showing ‘‘de- 
clining responsiveness” in defense and mone- 
tary relations, greater national controls over 
immigration and foreign investment, and ‘‘more 
divisive” relations on environmental matters 
would suggest that ‘‘attraction” in most senses 
has been declining, not increasing. The con- 
sensus of Canadian foreign policy analysts 
would similarly be that changes over the 1960s 
and 1970s have resulted in a less “special” 
relationship with the U.S. 

As to the second conclusion, it is hardly a 
stout affirmation of the ‘‘small-is-powerful” 
thesis to assert merely that the U.S. did not 
always have greater influence or that “‘mutuali- 
ty of advantage was not ruled out” (p. 290). 
The important theoretical question is not 
whether the lesser power ever had equivalent 
influence or ever gained equal benefits on 
particular issues, no matter how infrequent; 
rather, the question surely concerns what fac- 
tors determine not only the resolution but also 
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the emergence and handling of most issues. 
There is very little in The Politics of Attraction 
to refute the conventional wisdom that prepon- 
derance of American power remains the domi- 
nant factor in the relationships with these 
middle powers. Largely ignoring the impact on 
the lesser state of a substantial power dif- 
ference, and emphasizing instead its minor 
deviations within the narrow parameters set by 
this difference, does not make the central 
reality of superpower-middle power relations 
disappear. To assert that Canada was more 
independent of the U.S. on certain cold war 
issues than other middle powers does not refute 
the argument that deviations were the excep- 
tion, not the rule. It is perhaps ironic that some 
American students of international politics have 
come to emphasize the influence of lesser allies 
at a time when the long-standing orthodoxy 
among Canadian analysts to the effect that the 
lesser state gained influence with the super- 
power through cooperativeness and cold war 
alliance is increasingly being challenged. 

The weaknesses of this book underscore an 
important analytical point, namely, that the 
sort of multicase comparison attempted here, 
no less than other approaches, has inherent 
limitations and pitfalls which even if recognized 
are not easily surmounted. 


DON MUNTON 
Dathousie University 


On Capitalist Underdevelopment. By André 
Gunder Frank. (Bombay: Oxford University 
Press, 1975. Pp. x + 113. $1.90, paper.) 


This short book—really an extended essay— 
was written in 1963. A preface was added in 
1969, and another in 1971. The author offers 
the essay as an “early statement” of “depen- 
dency theory” and an application of this 
“approach” to a series of problems. Oddly, 
however, he also says in the 1971 preface that 
“the ‘dependence theory’ has already come toa 
halt after having given all it has to give” (p. ix). 
What this latter statement means, and why one 
should care about a “theory” that he claims is 
exhausted, are questions which Frank does not 
really address. 

The basic thesis of the work will be familiar 
to readers of Frank’s other writings. It is that 
both underdevelopment and development are 
“inevitable” (p. 104) products of capitalism. 
Development and underdevelopment are no- 
where defined clearly; Frank uses various in- 
dicators which sometimes are inconsistent with 
one another. Capitalism is everything that has 
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happened in the nonsocialist world for at least 
the last four centuries; thus capitalism is “a 
single world-wide economic and social system” 
and includes not only capitalist “traits” (mar- 
ket relations, proletarianization, etc.) but also 
“feudalism, mercantilism, colonialism, ete.” 
(pp. 44—45). 

Among the specific arguments—some defini- 
tional, some empirical, some prescriptive—that 
Frank makes are the following: “‘underdevelop- 
ment and colonialism are perfectly correlated in 
both directions” (p. 7); “internal colonialism” 
is the intranational expression of international 
imperialism; stratification systems are multiple 
but classes are always dichotomous; “the prole- 
tariat ... most certainly includes the peasants, 
‘subsistence’ peasants included” (p. 94); “only 
the proletariat—and those already liberated by 
socialism’’—can “liberate underdeveloped coun- 
tries” (p. 105); in only one country—the Soviet 
Union—have ‘“‘imperialism-colonialism and un- 
derdevelopment, both of the USSR and of its 
regions and peoples, ... by general agreement 
been eliminated” (p. 103); “if rivers of blood 
are necessary for liberation from capitalism and 
underdevelopment now, oceans of blood may 
be necessary” in the future (p. 110). The book 
has no index, but there is a short bibliography. 


On Capitalist Underdevelopment makes a 
clear statement of the dependency approach (or 
theory or perspective or whatever one chooses 
to call it) in one of its most extreme versions. 
In this it is comparable to the widely cited 
essays by Susanne Jonas Bodenheimer and by 
Ronald Chilcote and Joel Edelstein. The book 
is a convenient source of André Gunder Frank’s 
main ideas. If it really is available in the United 
States for the listed price (all the way from 
Bombay?), it is also an inexpensive source. 
These are the book’s main utilities for scholars 
and teachers. However, it adds no new ideas or 
data to the dependency literature. Scientifical- 
ly, the work suffers from grave defects. The 
overall paradigm is a huge tautology: it says 
that capitalism produces underdevelopment, 
but it also links capitalism and underdevelop- 
ment by definition (for instance, see pp. 45, 51, 
75). Frank simply ignores most evidence that 
does not fit his own “thesis”? (which is often 
not a thesis but a definition). He repeatedly 
makes sweeping generalizations in the face of 
abundant contrary evidence and repeatedly uses 
empirical criteria in ad hoc ways, using them 
when the data fit his views, ignoring them when 
they do not. 

A few of Frank’s ideas are plausible and 
researchable, but most are simplistic, dogmatic, 
and tautological. Although Frank is more ex- 
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treme in many respects than other radical and 
dependency writers, the basic model he pre- 
sents has considerable appeal today in both 
academic and other circles. That so problematic 
a “theory” could become so widely and un- 
critically accepted in such a short time in the 
United States and elsewhere is distressing—at 
least it should be distressing to scholars. At the 
same time, it is sociologically interesting. In- 
deed, it may be just as important to explore the 
social, cultural and institutional bases of this 
appeal as to examine the substantive questions 
raised by the paradigm itself. 


ROBERT A. PACKENHAM 
Stanford University 


Nuclear Weapons and World Politics: Alterna- 
tives for the Future. By David C. Gompert, 
Michael Mandelbaum, Richard L. Garwin, 
and John H. Barton. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1977. Pp. xiv + 370. $6.95, paper.) 


This volume is the result of one of more 
than 20 projected studies conducted for the 
1980s Project of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. If it is an accurate indication, the series 
will provide sober and comprehensive coverage 
and material for serious discussion about the 
major foreign policy issues of the next decades; 
as one might expect, these studies seem less 
likely to succeed in producing clear-cut answers 
to difficult questions of policy. 

The authors, a combination of scholars and 
government officials whose work involves nu- 
clear issues, approach their subject by positing 
four different international nuclear regimes for 
the future, defined as systems of international 
obligations, national force structures and doc- 
trines “that together govern the role of nuclear 
weapons in war, peace, and diplomacy” (p. 6). 
Their intent is to integrate technical and poli- 
tical considerations, and to relate both to larger 
international realities. Their success in this 
commendable enterprise is uneven, but given 
the tunnel vision which characterizes much of 
the arms control and nuclear strategy literature, 
clearly theirs is a sensible and needed approach. 

The dilemma of thinking about the nuclear 
future, as Gompert correctly notes in his 
introductory essay, is that “because of the 
apparent weight of nuclear weapons in world 
security and world politics, the thought of 
dramatic change in the management of these 
arms summons no less anxiety than the expec- 
tation that present conditions will persist” (p. 
5). This perplexing fact shows up clearly in the 
development of the four regimes, which are 
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based respectively on these central themes: (1) 
continuation of the current regime of relative 
stability and great power dominance; (2) great- 
er and more innovative arms control measures 
with the goal of reducing dependence upon 
nuclear. weapons; (3) achieving an admittedly 
utopian “denuclearized” world, the paradox of 
which is that it is most likely to come about 
only after the holocaust; and (4) strategic 
deterioration through proliferation, mutually 
improved first-strike capabilities, or strategic 
imbalance. This last regime is in essence, ‘‘a First 
Regime gone bad” (p. 310). 

Taken together, these four regimes under- 
score the fact that stability and balance must be 
the highest priority policy concerns for the 
future, all the more so because of the impor- 
tance of perception in making the root concept 
of deterrence workable, and thus in avoiding 
catastrophe. A stable nuclear distribution and 
technology may be the only way that percep- 
tions can be kept in line; proliferation, the fear 
that the other side may be trying to achieve a 
first-strike capability, or fear of falling behind, 
could all be disastrous, in that each would be 
likely to alter perceptions in unsettling and 
unpredictable ways—even if assured destruction 
capability still existed for each major nuclear 
power, 

This is the problem which the four regimes 
effectively illustrate. Only the first two are 
based on what in any sense could be considered 
a stable situation; and even for the second, the 
transition to lower levels of nuclear armament 
(including forswearing of tactical nuclear 
forces) could upset the balance and thus result 
in precisely what is was hoped to prevent. The 
transition from the current state to the third, or 
non-nuclear regime, whether in the nationalist 
or “incremental” mode or the internationalist 
“beyond the nation-state” version (both alter- 
natives are discussed), would be dramatically 
unstable, as the author indicates, Furthermore, 
the kinds of international regulatory mechan- 
isms envisaged would hardly guarantee that the 
end result would remain a system at rest. 

All this would seem to argue for maintaining 


the status quo as a conscious policy choice. | 


Unfortunately, as the quite credible fourth 
tegime suggests, political change and technical 
advancement could make it impossible to retain 
the existing, if precarious, stability. In short, 
there is no guarantee that any of the three 
“desirable” regimes could work. This is the 
formidable difficulty in approaching the nu- 
clear future. 

In their efforts to outline models which 
together capture the whole range of possible 
futures, the authors have produced a frame- 
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work which is only partially satisfying. They 
have excluded a regime based upon the develop- 
ment of defensive superiority over offensive 
nuclear capability on grounds that this is not 
now technically foreseeable, and not likely to 
be (p. 307), but have presented a non-nuclear 
regime which seems to me at least as unfeasible 
politically. If the purpose of the book is to 
foster thorough consideration of the future role 
of nuclear weapons, then it would have been 
helpful to develop the missing “fifth regime.” If 
the purpose of the book, however, is to refine 
realistic policy alternatives, then perhaps too 
many regimes are included, rather than too few. 
Only the first and second regimes, as the 
authors recognize, represent real, current policy 
choices. The format of the book, which forces 
vs to pay equal attention to the less “action- 
able”? third and fourth regimes, makes the 
critical differences between the first two less 
distinct than they would be with more detailed 
examination. 

There is also a problem, common in col- 
lective enterprises, especially ones carried out 
by those of the “model-building” persuasion in 
the study of international politics, of lack of 
parallelism in presentation. A graphic or chart 
summary of the four regimes, using identical 
variables or dimensions, would be an important 
aid to the reader. 

These are minor criticisms, however. As a 
whole, this volume is a thoughtful and timely 
guide to the complexities which must be faced 
if the nuclear era is to remain under control. 
The book also contains a useful appendix by 
Franklin C. Miller, synthesizing the current 
global nuclear weapons situation in terms of 
strategic concepts, types and locations of 
forces, and arms control history, in a presenta- 
tion which is remarkably complete for a short 
summary. 


WILLIAM I. BACCHUS 
Washington, D.C. 


China, Oil and Asia: Conflict Ahead? By Selig 
S. Harrison. (New York: Columbia Universi- 
ty Press, 1977. Pp. xvi + 317. $10.95.) 


If Selig Harrison is right, oil will be the 
controlling factor in the evolution of power 
politics in East Asia for the foreseeable future. 
His provocative, far-sighted and carefully rea- 
soned book compels readers to examine new 
dimensions of national interest, power, diplo- 
macy and potential conflicts in this region. 
Without saying so, Harrison has produced a 
study which convincingly demonstrates the 
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relevance of the principles of political economy 
to power politics—a refreshing and rewarding 
treat as compared to the outdated and arid cold 
war literature which continues to clutter up 
everyone’s bookshelves. In a word, it is one of 
the few important works on the real funda- 
mentals shaping Asia to appear in the last 
decade. 

Harrison’s basic thesis is that China, for 
strategic and economic reasons, must develop 
the potentially immense offshore oil deposits 
of the East Asian continental shelf. China must 
do this, the author argues, because its onshore 
oil will not be adequate to meet industrial 
needs and the location of this oil makes it 
militarily vulnerable. Because the resulting out- 
reach for oil involves the competing claims and 
interests of Korea, Japan, Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines, Vietnam and, of course, the United 
States, this process is inevitably transforming 
the political calculus of the powers and, there- 
fore, the very nature of their present relation- 
ships. 

The argument supporting this thesis is rough- 
ly as follows: China’s onshore oil reserves 
(according to Western oil authorities and the 
CIA) are insufficient for its long-range develop- 
ment goals because (a) though numerous, they 
are scattered, small or too deep beneath the 
surface for efficient recovery and (b) the most 
promising large reserves in the northwest are 
perilously close to the Soviet Union. On the 
other hand, development of the more extensive 
offshore oil would place Peking in a command- 
ing position vis-a-vis its neighbors, and prevent 
the Soviet Union or other powers from control- 
ling vital sea lanes (especially the Spratley and 
Paracel Islands) linking East Asia to the Indian 
Ocean. It follows that no power can safely 
proceed to recover the oil in the continental 
shelf without negotiations with China. Accord- 
ing to Harrison, Peking has adopted a purposely 
vague posture about the extent of China’s 
claims and the type of ocean boundary lines it 
might accept in this region pending the acquisi- 
tion of a technological base which will enable 
China to play the strongest possible hand in the 
eventual settlement of these issues. In the 
meantime, China apparently condones “ex- 
ploration” for oil on the offshore shelf, but not 
“development,” by other interested parties. 

While the obvious and most rapid way for 
China to exploit the offshore oil would be 
through joint ventures, lease arrangements or 
the wholesale import of Western know-how, 
Harrison believes that China will reject this 
course of action because it would make it 
dependent on foreign powers. Instead, he fore- 
sees a patient Chinese strategy of gradually 
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acquiring the competence to produce the oil 
itself and by selective imports of Western 
technology. The vital importance of the off- 
shore oil to the economies of China’s neighbors, 
and therefore their independence, makes for a 
variety of potential conflict situations, more so 
regarding Korea, Taiwan and Vietnam than 
Japan, the Philippines and the United States. Of 
course, the other side of the coin, as Harrison 
points out, is that all these countries will also 
have strong incentives to work out mutually 
advantageous arrangements with China. Thus, 
Harrison reports, even some of the Taiwan 
officials he interviewed were aware of the 
possibility that the offshore oil might one day 
be a bridge to accommodation, though it has so 
far represented a bone of contention. Bearing 
this in mind, the author concludes with the 
sound advice that the United States should 
clearly dissociate itself from any Taiwan plans 
to grant oil concession zones more than 50 
miles off the island, so as to avoid the implica- 
tion that America’s interest in the oil might be 
a symptom of lingering attachment to the “two 
Chinas” policy. 

Such a bold and persuasively argued thesis 
necessarily rests on broad assumptions, some of 
which are open to question: (1) Estimates of 
China’s onshore oil reserves, which are based on 
experience in the U.S. and the Middle East, 
may be highly inaccurate. Relatively little is 
known in the West about the oil potentialities 
of China’s geological structure. The Chinese 
geologists think their onshore reserves are very 
great. Maybe they know something we don’t. 

(2) The vulnerability of China’s reserves in 
the northwest probably will not be a deterrent 
to their full exploitation. In the nuclear age no 
oil field is safe—if one pushes the military 
argument to its logical conclusion. Moreover, 
for the most effective use in decentralized 


economic development (or in case of war, for ` 


that matter) the onshore oil must also be 
recovered. l 

(3) Harrison’s case for assuming that China 
will play down the importance of coal and 
hydroelectric energy sources, which are very 
great, is not convincing. The very principle of 
“self-reliance,” which he rightly emphasizes, 
will force China (as it has forced the U.S. and 
the USSR) to follow a balanced energy develop- 
ment policy so as to avoid the error of 
over-reliance on any one resource. This con- 
sideration is likely to weigh more heavily in 
Peking’s decisions about coal and hydroelectric 
power than purely cost-effectiveness criteria. 

None of the above qualifications seriously 
undermines the essential thrust of Harrison’s 
argument. Rather, they imply only that even if 
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he is right about China’s oil “game plan,” it is 
not the sine qua non, but a complementary 
aspect of its overall development and diplo- 
matic strategies. 


DAVID MOZINGO 
Cornell University 


Global Fracture: The New International Eco- 
nomic Order. By Michael Hudson. (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1977. Pp. viii + 296. 
$12.50.) 


Global Fracture chronicles the momentous, 
sometimes crippling, shocks to the international 
economy during the 1970s and offers a pro- 
vocative interpretation of the world they have 
wrought. Writing in a lucid, straightforward 
style, Hudson argues that the old order; based 
on U.S. dominance in economics and politics, 
finally collapsed in 1973—the year of gen- 
eralized floating, the oil embargo, and Ameri- 
ca’s export embargo on agricultural products. 
The new order, he believes, is a bloc system 
uniting Europe with the underdeveloped states 
of Asia and Africa. It is this union, not the 
demands of UNCTAD, that Hudson unconven- 
tionally terms the New International Economic 
Order. This new order “connotes a movement 
by Europe and Third World countries both to 
become independent of the U.S. economic 
orbit and more closely integrated economically 
and politically with one another” (p. 1). “The 
resulting diplomacy,” he says, “may leave the 
United States isolated within its own hemi- 
sphere” (p. vii). 

Skimming over serious problems of evidence 
and inference, Hudson simply treats the new 
“bloc system” as a compelling fact. He concen- 
trates instead on a muckraking exposé of U.S. 
foreign economic policy. He is especially criti- 
cal of U.S. balance-of-payments deficits in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. Because of the 
dollar’s unique role as a reserve currency (held 
by central banks to settle their international 
accounts), the U.S. escaped the ordinary re- 
straints on its deficits. Its military expenditures, 
foreign investments, and excessive imports were 
financed by the foreign accumulation of dol- 
lars, creating excess liquidity for self-serving 
ends. 

Hudson is equally critical of U.S. trade 
policy, charging that the U.S. pursued a na- 
tionalist course while imposing internationalism 
on its partners. Again referring to 1973, Hud- 
son claims that “the United States reverted to 
economic protectionism. ... It closed its doors 
to world investors and tied its foreign aid to 
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strictly self-serving objectives” (p. 50). 

Such hyperbole obscures more than it clari- 
fies. Certainly protectionist pressures have been 
intense, and not only in the United States. But 
to say that the U.S. has already reverted to 
protectionism not only grossly overstates the 
case, it also forecloses serious study of the 
opposing trade coalitions and the policy dis- 
putes that have characterized the Tokyo Round 
of GATT negotiations. Moreover, it is simply 
not true that the U.S. has closed its doors to 
foreign capital. 


If Hudson sometimes misstates U.S. policies 
and ignores their domestic and bureaucratic 
sources, he also disregards their international 
constraints. Consider the enormous U.S. pay- 
ments deficits, which have at times eroded 
confidence in the dollar as a reserve currency. 
Here Hudson’s arguments have several signifi- 
cant gaps. First, he fails to analyze the basic 
asymmetries defining the Bretton Woods sys- 
tem—asymmetries which became untenable in 
the late 1960s. For example, the dollar’s crucial 
role was based in part on the United States’ 
unique commitment to exchange its currency 
for gold. Second, there is almost no examina- 
tion of the German and Japanese surpluses that 
were counterparts of the U.S. deficits. These 
surpluses were fundamental features of export- 
oriented economies, making exchange realign- 
ments extremely difficult. Rigid domestic poli- 
cies like these compounded the problems of 
fixed exchange rates. Naturally, both surplus 
and deficit states tried to shift the burdens of 
adjustment, creating recurrent and nearly in- 
tractable problems of international negotiation. 
Finally, even though the U.S. refused to choke 
off its deficits, its policy makers did acknowl- 
edge some costs. (Hudson, by contrast, treats 
the deficits as undiluted benefits to the U.S.) 
Clearly, the U.S. did enjoy some seignorage 
benefits since it printed the world’s money. 
And the persistent deficits did allow the U.S. to 
consume beyond its income. But a more com- 
plete treatment would recognize that the con- 
tinually overvalued dollar seriously affected 
U.S. exports and employment, contributing to 
protectionist pressures. These problems, plus 
slipping confidence in the dollar, stimulated 
U.S. efforts to stem its deficits, Besides limiting 
tourism and foreign investment, the U.S. re- 
peatedly tried to force revaluation on surplus 
countries. While these policies might be cri- 
ticized, they are wholly incomprehensible with- 
in Hudson’s framework. 


Similarly, Hudson’s depiction of the new bloc 
arrangements is overdrawn and oversimple. The 
unity between Europe and its former colonies is 
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more tentative and problematic than he sug- 
gests, as is the movement toward producer 
cartels, By exaggerating existing bloc forma- 
tions, Hudson slights more interesting and 
complex questions about their limitations and 
their future, particularly the uncertain relation- 
ship between the multilateral GATT system and 
the EEC’s preferential trade policies. In this 
question, as in so many others, Global Fracture 
states its case in bold language but fails to 
provide systematic or subtle inquiry. 


CHARLES LIPSON 
University of Chicago 


Marine Policy and the Coastal Community. 
Edited by Douglas M. Johnston. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1976. Pp. 338. $18.95.) 


Maltese Ambassador Arvid Pardo’s eloquent 
plea for international management of ocean 
resources has sparked considerable political and 
scholarly interest. This volume, edited by Doug- 
las M. Johnston, is a part of the new literature 
which has developed since Pardo’s 1967 initia- 
tive. 

The international community has struggled 
with relatively little success to bring about 
agreement concerning the distribution and use 
of the ocean’s riches. The annual United Na- 
tion’s Law of the Sea Conference, now in its 
third evolution, and thus called UNCLOS IH, 
has highlighted and defined the differences 
among nations over the use of the oceans but 
has made precious little progress toward an 
international ocean regime. 

Johnston’s reader, like the Law of the Sea 
conferences, begins with the purpose of bring- 
ing order and form to a chaotic subject. The 
table of contents makes it appear that the book 
is well organized into logical topics concerning 
the economic background of ocean politics, the 
political interactions associated with interna- 
tional debate on the topic and, finally, the 
impact of the coastal zones on ocean political 
management. 

In reality, the book simply breaks down into 
13 individual essays with very little continuity 
among them. Of course, many cf these essays 
do stand well on their own; nevertheless one 
must question the continuing need for this type 
of reader which really is nothing more than an 
elaborate journal. 

The essays provide much information. 
Analysis is thin, however. Edgar Gold’s essay 
opens the book with a competent overview and 
ample legal history associated with the pertur- 
bations of the LOS conference, but not until 
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the seventh essay does the reader find a truly 
analytical discussion explaining the failures of 
UNCLOS III. Edward Miles gives far and away 
the most resourceful and satisfying contribu- 
tion by taking the reader through a step-by-step 
review of the pertinent variables and trying to 
explain where and why they add up to failure. 
He relates stages of the LOS to political realities 
existing beyond the United Nations. Political 
groups and maneuvers within the UN are well 
documented and compared. 


The book closes with a section on the 
coastal community which offers some inter- 
esting histories of selected areas. Here the 
reader sees in local areas the same kinds of 
conflict that appear globally—competing eco- 
nomic interests and problems of political man- 
agement seem uppermost. As a group of sep- 
arate essays, this section is interesting; as a part 
of a reader that ostensibly tries to tie global 
maritime problems with coastal issues, it is less 
satisfying. While a student of the Indian Ocean 
may find the problems of “modernization of 
peasant fisheries in Sri Lanka” a fascinating 
topic, author Paul Alexander does little more 
than stab at linking this essay to the whole. The 
same holds true for essays about Newfoundland 
fisheries and problems of small island societies. 


Johnston does hint at the role of the coastal 
zone in the broader maritime context in the 
final chapter, but the analysis is frankly pale in 
comparison with the thorough job done earlier 
by Miles. And, while Miles covered coastal zone 
issues only incidentally in his analysis of UN 
action, one nevertheless gains the impression 
that he has explained this interaction section 3 
far better than anyone in the fourth and final 
section of the book, because he has tied the 
intimate details of the UN conflict to global 
issues. 

It is this failure to properly link UNCLOS IH 
with world political problems that plagues the 
perspective of this book. Johnston’s final essay, 
as point of focus, identifies the two areas of 
developing consensus pertaining to the LOS 
conferences but does not place them in con- 
text. UNCLOS III is leading to a universal 
extension of the 200-mile economic zone. A 
second theme, the creation of an international 
seabed authority, is far less substantial. What 
this means in plain language is that the nations 
of the UN have not reached any real agreement 
to internationalize the oceans but have only 
agreed to balkanize a large part of it. This is a 
consequence of national interests dominating 
international affairs and underscores the essen- 
tial failure of the UN to achieve anything more 
than polite talk on the problem. 
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Johnston does argue effectively that the 
success of UNCLOS III is closely related to the 
problems of management. The key problem, 
unfortunately, is that the participating states 
have not yet determined what needs to be 
managed, by whom, and according to what 
standards. In short: business as usual. 


DONALD E. MILSTEN 
University of Maryland, Baltimore County 


Law and Politics in China’s Foreign Trade. 
Edited by Victor H. Li. (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1977. Pp. xx + 467. 
$20.00.) 


This collection of essays is of a generally 
high order of scholarship and should attract a 
commercial as well as an academic audience. 
But it is not free of limitations, and it may be 
helpful to identify them first. 

Extended portions of the book, especially 
those relating to technical aspects of the organi- 
zation and practice of China’s trade, generally 
will not interest political scientists. Several of 
the contributions are considerably dated. The 
editor provides an updating and synthesizing 
chapter as well as his own study of the Chinese 
foreign trade decision-making process, but ac- 
knowledges that the collection lacks a guiding 
or conceptual framework. There are both coun- 
try and functionally organized essays, but no 
special attention is given to such themes as 
China’s trade with less developed countries, or 
to the foreign trade/foreign aid nexus. 

Read together, the essays underscore the 
indivisibility of China’s politics and trade. While 
this is an unexceptional conclusion, the detail 
in the essays discloses a distinctively Chinese 
but not necessarily antithetical interplay be- 
tween ideological, cultural and other con- 
straints or rigidities, and more cost/benefit-ori- 
ented considerations. Together they shape Chi- 
na’s trade, and help to explain its political 
behavior more widely. 

A recurrent theme is China’s striving for 
self-reliance, and the fashioning of distinctive 
developmental programs. Randle Edwards com- 
ments that this is not new to the present 
regime, given such factors as China’s historical 
geopolitical position, a conscious isolation that 
has stressed self-reliance, and a dread of ex- 
ternal subjugation and of corrupting influences. 
Various contributors suggest how these charac- 
teristics have been manifested in China’s com- 
mercial life. The Chinese are averse to litigation 
or to third-party arbitration as means for 
resolving contractual disputes. They stress con- 
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tractual detail and standardization, as may be 
illustrated by their persistent suspicion of the 
legal tricks that, according to Frank Miinzel, 
they ascribe to the “typical consequences of 
the turmoil and unreliability of capitalism.” 
Jerome Cohen goes on to explain that they 
have exhibited uncommon suspicion of foreign 
commercial visitors, and at times have been 
sharply punitive toward them. Their hesitation 
to adapt to western standards of product 
design, packaging and labeling has in part been 
caused by their own anxiety about bourgeois 
contamination, and such adjustments were 
halted entirely during a phase of the Cultural 
Revolution. In an important essay on com- 
mercial relations with the Soviets, George Gins- 
burgs explains how, after strain had already 
developed between the two nations, a Soviet 
offer of grains was refused, and Peking elected 
instead to divert scarce foreign exchange 
toward purchases from the West. All the same, 
Ginsburgs reminds us that China’s shift away 
from Soviet trade was inspired by practical 
considerations. China not only wished to avoid 
overdependence on a single source of supply, 
but increasingly reasoned that its own develop- 
mental priorities called for stress on agriculture 
and a more selective approach to industrializa- 
tion—priorities and techniques that were belit- 
tled in Moscow. 

China’s trade with western nations has cer- 
tainly carried political inspiration, but the 
consensus of contributors to this volume is 
that, on balance, it has been productive to 
Peking, both commercially and diplomatically. 
In Hong Kong, China has built up an impressive 
and valuable network of essentially capitalist 
structures. It was willing to place commercial 
officers in countries that had not yet recog- 
nized it, and subsequent improvement in trade 
may in certain cases have accelerated its diplo- 
matic recognition, and the eventual erosion of 
its containment. In their survey of Sino- 
Japanese relations, Dan Henderson and Tasuku 
Matsuo recount the familiar Chinese induce- 
ment of the Japanese to undertake govern- 
ment-to-government contacts through the mem- 
orandum trade, to declare support for China’s 
foreign policy objectives—while China was will- 
ing to play along with the charade of dummy 
firms that met its political criteria. Eager for 
trade with China, Japan found itself walking a 
narrow tightrope. Economic pressures on 
Tokyo hastened a normalization of Sino 
Japanese economic and diplomatic relations. 


China employed a variety of material and 
symbolic manipulations in its commercial rela- 
tionships with Japan, but was considerably less 
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stringent with West Germany. Here Arthur 
Stahnke’s speculations are useful in appreciat- 
ing why differing political rationales contrib- 
uted to case-by-case Chinese conduct. He 
suggests that in addition to various economic 
considerations, Germany was not an obstacle to 
any fundamental Chinese objective. It never 
recognized Taipei and was not part of nor had 
any serious strategic or diplomatic role in Asia, 
where Chinese regional interests lay. 

China is hardly unique in applying noncom- 
mercial criteria to the conduct of foreign trade. 
Indeed, it for years was the target of interna- 
tional, and especially American, commercial 
ostracism. Even after the opening of trade and 
of quasi-diplomatic relations, as Stanley Lub- 
man shows, various pieces of American legisla- 
tion with cold war overtones inhibited freer 
commercial intercourse. 

As of this writing, the Carter administra- 
tion’s slowness in normalizing relations has 
prompted a Chinese shift to Japanese and 
European buying when possible. A fresh poli- 
tical phase has emerged in China with the 
ascension of moderates such as Hua and Teng, 
with a redirection toward importation of for- 
eign technologies. Stronger emphasis on tech- 
nological development modifies the earlier, 
Maoist preoccupation with self-sufficiency. 
Whatever the specifics of how China’s post- 
Maoist leadership operates, there is reason to 
believe that China’s state-controlled economy, 
its foreign policy requirements and distinctive 
perceptual screens will continue to season 
commercial relationships. The material in Li’s 
book, although dispersed, poorly concep- 
tualized and omitting some obvious themes, 
nevertheless provides a basis for measuring and 
understanding such behavior, and will reward 
the patient reader. 


HENRY S. ALBINSKI 
Pennsylvania State University 


The Reluctant Europeans: The Attitudes of the 
Nordic Countries towards European Integra- 
tion. By Toivo Miljan. (Montreal: McGill- 
Queen’s University Press, 1977. Pp. viii + 
325. $13.50.) 


This is not a very satisfying or successful 
book. The author, who was born in Estonia, 
brought up in Sweden, and who teaches now in 
Canada, has produced a detailed study based on 
extensive use of documentary sources in the 
Scandinavian languages. Thus, it promised to 
provide us with invaluable materials on a 
somewhat neglected and rather inaccessible 
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subject for most English-speaking political sci- 
entists—the “Nordic countries’ relations with an 
integrating Europe during the three decades 
since the Second World War” (p. vii). Unfor- 
tunately, Miljan provides us with a great hodge- 
podge of information and very little else. 

Miljan is clearly most at home with historical 
narrative. The descriptive sections of his three 
chapters on the relationships of Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Finland with the European 
Community and the United Kingdom until 
1961 are truly fascinating. Here is a wealth of 
information available nowhere else. Moreover, 
the chapters are carefully documented and 
plainly written. Similarly, his account of the 
Nordic countries’ negotiations with the EEC 
provides us with much useful data hitherto 
available only in very scattered sources. It is 
when Miljan starts attempting to develop an 
analytical framework for his narrative that he 
falters. 

The author claims in the preface to the book 
that, as far as the Nordic countries are con- 
cerned, “the demands of economic inter- 
dependence have been recognized, but have 
been placed within the primary demands of 
sovereign independence” (p. vii). However, no- 
where do we find a careful explanation of what 
the author understands by “economic inter- 
dependence” in the Scandinavian and larger 
Western European context except for a labori- 
ous and overlong chapter on the structure of 
trade much better presented in tables in an 
appendix. Nor is it clear, when it comes to 
“sovereign independence,” whether he is talk- 
ing about legal sovereignty, security, neutrali- 
ty or noninvolvement, since he is caught in the 
maze of his own false conceptualization. It is 
only in the last five pages that Miljan reluctant- 
ly admits that political and economic policies 
are interdependent. 

It is difficult to determine why at intervals 
throughout the book Miljan flirts with confused 
and confusing attempts to give it a theoretical 
infrastructure. We are told, for example, that 
“in the case of the Nordic countries the 
security question may be expressed in a two- 
dimensional continuum” (p. 6), and, that “for 
comparative purposes the security policies of 
the four countries may be conceptualised in the 
form of three concentric circles” (p. 26). For 
Denmark, two charts illustrate the “three objec- 
tives and four orientations” that are claimed to 
be the features of Danish foreign policy during 
the past three decades (pp. 157—58), while for 
Norway we learn that the underlying frame- 
work for the referendum result’? may “best be 
illustrated with the aid of a 3 x 3 matrix” (p. 
191). This kind of rootless conceptualization 
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which seems to come from nowhere, go no- 
where and achieve nothing more than distract 
the reader, would best be left unsaid. 

Miljan would have done better to explain to 
the reader familiar with the literature on 
regional integration what exactly he means by 
the “necessary and inevitable integration” of 
the Nordic countries “into the region of Europe 
that is represented by the European Communi- 
ty” (p. 3). Somehow, this seems to rest largely 
on the assumption that Europe falls quite 
naturally into two distinct groupings of states: 
the “core” states of the United Kingdom, 
France, West Germany and Italy, and the 
“peripheral” states of Austria, Finland, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark and Switzerland. The 
same goes for Miljan’s very flimsy discussion of 
popular, elite and parliamentary attitudes in the 
four Nordic countries. Since he does launch 
into an analysis of elite attitudes, particularly 
with respect to the Danish and Norwegian 
referenda, he would do well to inform the 
reader explicitly who composes the various 
elites and how they fit in to the decision-mak- 
ing structures. 

Finally and unfortunately, Miljan seems re- 
luctant to draw conclusions from the wealth of 
material he presents, Several of his chapters end 
quite abruptly. As a result, one comes to expect 
an elaborate concluding chapter. Instead, the 
ten pages of “summing-up” merely repeat what 
the author unconvincingly sets out in the 
introduction. 


GLENDA G. ROSENTHAL 
Columbia University 


Nuclear Power: Issues and Choices. Report of 
the Nuclear Energy Policy Study Group. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing 
Company, 1977. Pp. xvii + 418. $16.50, 
cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


This book is the product of a prestigious 
panel, chaired by Spurgeon Kenny, Jr., sup- 
ported by the Ford Foundation, and adminis- 
tered by the MITRE Corporation. It is an 
authoritative review of current nuclear power 
issues and can be strongly recommended to 
anyone who wishes a basic understanding of 
those issues. President Carter is said to have 
relied upon it in his decision to discourage 
nuclear fuel reprocessing. 

Nevertheless, the book does show the limita- 
tions of its origin. The authors are primarily 
U.S. academics, uncommitted to either side in 
the nuclear debates. Although they gave sub- 
stantial attention to the proliferation issue, the 
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book slights both U.S. political questions and 
foreign interests in nuclear power. 

Thus, for the authors, the nuclear power 
question does not require consideration of 
social or political responses to energy changes. 
Life-style questions are explicitly rejected (p. 
15). And, the authors argue that “the same 
processes which have adjusted the economy to 
technological change should respond to energy 
scarcities without significant increases in unem- 
ployment” (p. 49), They assume continued 
economic growth; the economic uncertainties 
are therefore those of relative costs and re- 
sources availability. The choice is to be left to 
market forces that will probably produce a mix 
of coal and nuclear power, welcomed as “ʻa 
useful hedge against uncertainties” (p. 4). 

The technical uncertainties are presented 
openly and carefully. The environmental, health, 
and safety risks of nuclear power are fully 
developed and contrasted with those of coal. 
This analysis is excellent and points out that 
nuclear power might prove the safer choice. 
Our knowledge, however, will not improve 
rapidly: “the present climate of doubt about 
reactor safety will persist for at least a decade” 
(p. 242). For the authors, this climate of doubt 
about social costs (which might ultimately 
weigh for or against nuclear power) means that 
society has no basis for overriding the conclu- 
sions based on economic analysis (p. 17). The 
authors may be correct in their judgment that 
economic factors offer a wise decision-making 
criterion, but they make little effort to analyze 
the political and psychological factors that so 
often shape energy policy. 

After the conclusion that the nation has 
domestic energy flexibility and can reasonably 
keep open both the coal and the nuclear 
options, the logic turns international. The need 
to decrease the risks of nuclear proliferation 
requires that the U.S. discourage the use of 
plutonium whether through recycling or 
through the breeder. This proposition is much 
less fully supported. There is little analysis of 
how long the diffusion of plutonium technolo- 
gy can be delayed or of how effectively U.S. 
international economic leverage and political 
example can slow that diffusion. The discussion 
in the international chapters is instead one of a 
series of suggestions for incremental improve- 
ments. Some of the points deserve the attention 
they will receive because of this book: the 
proposal for a cutoff of further production of 
fissionable materials (p. 291) and the possibility 
of enriched uranium stockpiles as the reductio 
ad absurdum of the energy security argument 
for national enrichment and reprocessing facili- 
ties (p. 373). Nevertheless, the deeper inter- 
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actions between U.S. and foreign energy poli- 
cies are generally ignored—the book says little 
about the extent to which large U.S. oil imports 
might support high oil prices and economically 
encourage the spread of nuclear power and the 
sale of conventional weapons to cover balances 
of payments. Little is said about the politics of 
the international nuclear industry. Nor are the 
international institutional arrangements for nu- 
clear power treated adequately—these arrange- 
ments almost certainly require more than incre- 
mental reform; ways in which U.S. policy might 
encourage such reform deserve much more 
thought. 

i The book is intellectually conservative and 
ignores many of the political and global issues 
that underlie and give emotional life to the 
nuclear controversy. At the same time, it deals 
very competently with the middle-range tech- 
nical and economic issues and presents a well- 
argued brief for going slow on plutonium. And 
there are many important and persuasive side 
points—the indications of the environmental 
risks of coal (pp. 210—11), the criticisms of the 
reactor safety evaluation process (pp. 238—29), 
the remark that much of the population risk 
from nuclear power derives from a few specific 
reactors located near cities (pp. 239—40). It is 
precisely the intellectual conservatism of the 
approach that helps make these points credible, 
and the book almost certainly defines a wise 
interim policy. Nevertheless, it would be very 
desirable to redo the analysis from a broader 
viewpoint. One could then recognize the ener- 
gy-associated tensions between North and 
South and within the developed world. One 
could also recognize the practical political 
factors that are likely to help or hurt the world 
in responding economically to energy transi- 
tions and in building institutions to control 
nuclear power. 


JOHN H. BARTON 
Stanford University Law School 


Microstates in World Affairs: Policy Problems 
and Options. By Elmer Plischke. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, 1977. Pp. 153. 
$3.00, paper.) 


Mini-Nations and Macro-Cooperation: The Car- 
ibbean and the South Pacific. By Herbert 
Corkran. (Washington, D.C.: North Ameri- 
can International, 1976. Pp. 229. $10.00.) 


Few areas of research in comparative foreign 
policy are as barren of systematic analysis as 
the study of microstate foreign policy and 
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participation in world affairs. In the limited 
cases where comparative analysis of microstate 
behavior has been attempted, it has been based 
on broad generalizations and assumptions de- 
void of empirical content. Rare indeed is the 
study of microstate behavior which relates 
foreign policy outputs to independent systemic 
and internal structural and process variables; 
even rarer is the study which seeks to test 
hypotheses against hard empirical data. The 
result is a body of literature below the “pre- 
theorizing” stage of analysis, in which questions 
about the relationship between micro-size and 
participation in world affairs have received only 
peripheral attention, and in which the very 
concept “‘microstate” is called into question as 
an operational concept. Against this back- 


ground, students of microstate and small-state , 
behavior will welcome the recent contributions 


to the literature by Elmer Plischke and Herbert 
Corkran, but any high expectations of theore- 
tical and empirical breakthroughs in the com- 
parative analysis of microstate foreign policy 
will be only partially satisfied. 

Elmer Plischke brings a long and distin- 
guished career in the study of diplomacy and 
foreign relations to the analysis of microstate 
participation in world affairs. Plischke is con- 
cerned with determining facts about the low 
level of participation by microstates in diplo- 
matic representation, their treaty making and 
involvement in multipartite conferences, their 
membership in the UN and other international 
organizations, the difficulties they experience, 
and the problems they create for other coun- 
tries and the international community. Inter- 
woven throughout the analysis is a concern for 
the policy options available to the U.S. and the 
international community in dealing with a 
possible community of over 300 states, over 


half of them microstates. While much of the } 
book deals with issues familiar to the serious © 


student of microstate behavior, especially prob- 
lems of proliferation and membership in the 
UN, two contributions of the study are es- 
pecially noteworthy. First, Plischke’s analysis 
of the policy implications of microstate pro- 
liferation is unsurpassed in the existing litera- 
ture. The central question posed by Plischke is 
“not whether peoples are entitled to manage 
their own affairs and enjoy political indepen- 
dence, but whether, irrespective of their size 
and ability to fulfill their responsibilities, they 
should also be entitled to sovereign equality in 
the affairs of the community of nations” (p. 9). 
This is a timely question, and the options 
proposed deserve the immediate attention of 
not only policy makers in the U.S., but those in 
the international community and existing and 
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emerging microstates as well. Second, Plischke 
has amassed an invaluable data set on micro- 
state participation for anyone engaged in, or 
contemplating, research on microstate behavior. 
In addition to numerous tables of comparative 
data for specific categories of participation, 
there is a comprehensive table for both the 
community of nations (Appendix A) and po- 
tential additions to the community of nations 
(Appendix B). 

Plischke’s book has its shortcomings, how- 
ever. Of particular note is his restriction of 
microstates to a population ceiling of 300,000 
(including a category of sub-microstates below 
100,000). This definition is overly conservative; 
an upper limit of a million, for example, would 
have expanded the category of microstates 
from 16 to 32, a more realistic reflection of the 
size distribution of states. In addition, the 
economic dimension of micro-size is ignored as 
an independent variable explaining limited par- 
ticipation in world affairs. Would the results 
have been different if states were classified by 
GNP rather than by population? Is it the 
combination of limited human and economic 
resources that explains microstate behavior, or 
is it one variable dominant? From a theoretical 
perspective, Plischke fails to establish a strong 
relationship between micro-size and interna- 
tional participation. We do not know which of 
his findings are significant, since tests of signifi- 
cance were not performed; we do not know the 
strength of the relationship between micro-size 
and participation; and we do not know which 
size dimension is the most predictive of micro- 
state behavior. These deficiencies notwithstand- 
ing, Plischke’s compact and perceptive study 
stands alone as the single most informed source 
of information on microstate political participa- 
tion available. 

By contrast, Herbert Corkran’s book on 
Mini-Nations and Macro-Cooperation has only 
limited value to the student of microstate 
behavior. Corkran all but ignores the theoretical 
literature on microstate behavior in favor of a 
theoretical perspective drawn from integration 
theory. Consequently, Corkran has produced an 
interesting and informative study of regional 
integration, without, however, relating his find- 
ings to the problems of microstates per se. 
Undertaken in the belief that “the exposition 
of anything which contributes to a better 
understanding of integration provides valuable 
data and relevant variables for further theory 
building” (p. 11), his study also aims “to 
develop insights which will help to identify the 
alternatives for association and integration with 
each other and with the world which are open 
to microstates in the modern world” (p. 12). 
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He achieves the first objective with both skil 
and great attention to detail, the second re- 
ceives only incidental attention. 

Corkran’s central focus is the role of coloni- 
al powers, both past and present, in the 
development of regional organizations and insti- 
tutions, and the assumption of control of these 
instruments of integration by indigenous lead- 
ers. Consequently, Corkran is more concernec 
with process than with structure, and micro- 
states are objects rather than the subjects oí 
analysis. Although the work contains a wealth 
of historical information on the development of 
regional integration in the Caribbean and South 
Pacific, as well as valuable insights into the 
future prospects for integration in these re- 
gions, it has little theoretical value beyond its 
insights into the integrative process. With the 
exception of an effort to relate contemporary 
Caribbean integration to recent observations by 
Ernst Haas (pp. 77—78), no attempt is made tc 
relate the findings to an existing framework ir. 
integration theory. Corkran is to be com 
mended, however, for bringing together a large 
body of information heretofore unavailable ir 
such accessible form to the student of regiona: 
integration. 

The deficiencies of Corkran’s study are both 
numerous and glaring. First, the concept “‘mi- 
crostate?’ is not operationalized, and no at 
tempt is made to build upon the existing body 
of literature directed to the study of microstate 
behavior. Second, the work suffers from a lack 
of comparative statistical data, not just in. 
critical measures of regional and international 
transactions, but also in such basics as popula- 
tion, GNP, and area. Third, no attempt is made 
to isolate the influence of the size variable in 
the integrative experience of microstates, and 
the question of the implications for integration 
of micro-size is sidestepped altogether. Only ir 
the concluding chapter does Corkran attempt 
to apply his findings to microstates in general, 
and here only in the form of five broad 
recommendations having universal application 
(pp. 207-15). While Corkran’s book deserves 
wide attention for its historical content and 
insights into the process of regional integration, 
those concerned with the theoretical and em- 
pirical analysis of microstate behavior will be 
better served by Plischke’s Microstates in World 
Affairs. 


CHARLES E. PIRTLE 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Decade of Decisions: American Policy Toward 
the Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1967—1976. By 
William B. Quandt. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1977. Pp. viii + 313. 
$14.95, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


This is a highly competent yet somewhat 
unsatisfying book. William Quandt’s broad the- 
oretical and practical knowledge, analytical 
acuity, and instincts of wisdom are evident 
throughout his text. He tells us in authoritative 
detail what successive presidents and secretaries 
of state did, and why; and he offers succinct 
critical reviews of each stage of policy making. 
However, I, for one, was hoping for something 
more, 

Quandt’s chosen technique is to focus on the 
strategic perceptions and preoccupations of 
American leaders in moments of crisis: the 
1967 war, the 1970 Jordanian conflict, the 
1973 war, the shuttle diplomacy of Henry 
Kissinger thereafter. He explains at the outset 
that he considers this a better path to under- 
standing American policy than to offer his own 
analysis of United States national interests, or 
to examine the impact of domestic lobbying or 
bureaucratic infighting on policy making. 

This focus produces a wealth of valuable 
narrative reconstructing the shifting per- 
spectives of the White House throughout the 
years in question. Quandt has read just about 
everything available in print, and in addition 
draws extensively on his records from his own 
service on the staff of the National Security 
Council before and during the 1973 war. He 
punctuates his narrative with occasional critical 
analyses of how the perceptions of presidents 
turned policy making in particular fateful direc- 
tions. These sections are well done but rather 
brief and circumspect, and Quandt would per- 
haps have done well to give us less detail about 
the comings and goings of Kissinger and put 
more of himself into the book. 

While concentrating on the perceptions and 
choices of presidents certainly helps us under- 
stand the past record of policy, it tends to press 
our attentions into an unduly narrow action- 
oriented framework and to preclude the devel- 
opment of a critical perspective of the back- 
ground of cultural and political influences that 
shaped the presidential perceptions in the first 
place. Why were Johnson, Nixon, and Kissinger 
so preoccupied with superpower relations in the 
Middle East? Why did they assume that Israeli 
military preponderance would stabilize the re- 
gion? Why did they underestimate the vitality 
of the Palestinian issue? What socializing pro- 
cesses, what domestic political incentives and 
constraints, have served to shape their images 
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and to set the tone of public discussion? 

In order to know more about the pressures 
that do or don’t encourage a president to think 
seriously and act effectively in Middle Eastern 
matters, we need to learn much more about the 
domestic political process. The president does 
not talk only with his own aides, does not read 
only staff papers, and does not think only of 
the national interest. 

Quandt devotes surprisingly little attention 
to the subject of domestic pressure groups and 
the role of the Israel lobby. His introductory 
chapter includes a useful but discreet and 
inconclusive ten-page overview of the subject, 
in which he observes, reasonably enough, that 
domestic pressures constrain but do not deter- 
mine policy; but he then goes on pretty much 
to ignore the subject altogether in the main 
body of the book. While no doubt he is right 
that domestic politics do not invade the situa- 
tion room in the White House during moments 
of high crisis, this observation fails to take note 
of the everpresent low-lying cloud of pressure 
on the administration, during more normal 
times, to avoid any actions, statements, or even 
thoughts likely to displease Isreal. To try to 
explain presidential policy perspectives and the 
record of American diplomacy over the years 
without reference to domestic pressures, is like 
describing a horse race without mentioning that 
the horse that came in third was suffering from 
a broken leg. 

In conclusion, the “decade of decisions” of 
Quandt’s title is really rather misleading. It 
might better be called a decade of paralysis. 
Not that no decisions were taken: in the pages 
of this very informative book we find frantic 
little decisions being made all the time, from 
Lyndon B. Johnson fiddling with his hot line to 
Kissinger scurrying around the Middle East, like 
a rat in a maze, with his aerial maps and y 
disengagement proposals. For a whole decade 
the United States government was feverishly 
trying to keep its nose above water in a region 
where its influence was severely limited and its 
motives widely distrusted, seeking a path of 
survival amidst various dilemmas. The spectacle 
of a superpower so little able to define or fulfill 
its fundamental interests is a remarkable one; 
but if one is to remark on it, then one needs to 
dwell more substantially on the underlying 
nature of the difficulty, on the construction of 
the maze and the conditioning of the rat, than 
Quandt has done in this otherwise able and 
valuable work. 


MALCOLM H. KERR 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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The Foreign Policy of Modern Japan. Edited by 
Robert A. Scalapino. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1977. Pp. 445. $21.50, 
cloth; $5.45, paper.) 


It is rather astonishing that, in spite of 
Japan’s standing as one of the world’s pre- 
eminent economic powers, comparatively few 
books have been published on Japan’s postwar 
foreign policy. The appearance of The Foreign 
Policy of Modern Japan, edited by Robert A. 
Scalapino, represents an important step toward 
filling this gaping void. The book consists of 13 
essays, written by Japanese and American 
scholars, encompassing a wide, if somewhat 
disjointed, range of topics. It is a useful volume 
for specialists and students alike. Used in 
conjunction with recently published articles 
and monographs, The Foreign Policy of Modern 
Japan is the kind of book that can serve as a 
textbook or reference work for graduate and 
undergraduate courses. While it does not obvi- 
ate the need for a more comprehensive narra- 
tive of Japan’s postwar diplomacy, the antholo- 
gy may be the most valuable single source for 
students of Japanese foreign policy so far 
available. 

The book is organized into five sections. The 
first deals with decision making and the foreign 
policy processes, with articles on the Foreign 
Ministry, National Diet, and Japanese styles of 
negotiating by Haruhiro Fukui, Hans Baerwald, 
and Michael Blaker, respectively. The second 
section moves from general analysis to concrete 
case studies. Akio Watanabe, Gerald Curtis, and 
Sadako Ogato focus upon specific issues to 
illustrate how the foreign policy-making pro- 
cesses work in practice. The third section, 
perhaps the most relevant of all, is devoted to 
Japan’s foreign economic policies. Masataka 
Kosaka, Chalmers Johnson, and Gary Saxon- 
“house contribute articles on Japan’s economic 
behavior in the world economy. Section 4 is 
concerned with problems and questions of 
national security with articles by Makoto 
Momoi and Donald Hellmann. The fifth and 
final section ties together the volume with two 
broad overviews of Japan’s foreign policy of- 
fered by Seizaburo Sato and Robert Scalapino. 

In any anthology of this sort, there are 
bound to be problems of unevenness of quality, 
disjointedness in treatment, and gaps in cov- 
erage. The first two sections, speaking of gaps, 
would have been strengthened immeasurably if 
they had included empirical studies of the 
policy-making role of the political parties 
(especially the Liberal-Democratic Party) and 
of the national press, because these institutions 
are absolutely central to an understanding of 
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policy making in Japan. As Japan has tended to 
place priority on economic interests in its 
postwar foreign policy, the section on eco- 
nomic behavior, as illuminating as it is, might 
have benefited from a few more articles on such 
pertinent subjects as Japan’s chronic balance of 
trade problems, trade and overseas investments 
strategies, and ties of interdependence with 
industrialized and Third World nations. Also 
missing, regrettably, is a study of Japan’s 
energy needs and policies, an area of supreme 
importance for the country’s national security, 
and a matter of pressing concern to policy 
makers in Tokyo. Though too much cannot be 
asked of one volume, the usefulness of the 
book as a reference work might have been 
enhanced considerably had more attention been 
given to the scope of Japan’s diplomatic ties 
with the superpowers, neighboring nations, the 
Middle East, the Communist bloc, and other 
areas. 

But not all the problems are inherent to the 
nature of the book as an anthology. There are 
other deficiencies that could have been over- 
come. One of the book’s most obvious short- 
comings is its failure to focus sharply on a 
common set of empirical and theoretical ques- 
tions. It strives mightily but not always success- 
fully to combine policy-relevant analysis with 
traditional modes of scholarly research without 
the guidance of a common, unifying set of 
theoretical questions. Several germane hy- 
potheses, consequently, were not tested or even 
raised.Nor were important questions addressed: 
Is there a way of measuring whether a country 
like Japan, without natural resources and de- 
pendent on foreign trade, is indeed more 
vulnerable to outside pressures, as most people 
assume? How applicable are the unitary rational 
actor, bureaucratic, organizational, and cog- 
nitive process models of decision making in 
Japan? What standardized criteria might be 
applied to assess Japans postwar “‘per- 
formance” in foreign policy? How “rational” 
or “effective” has it been? While country-speci- 
fic research without reference to broader com- 
parative concerns can of course make valuable 
contributions, particularly in view of the still 
very bare bookshelves on Japanese foreign 
policy, future research in the field, if it is ever 
going to lead to cumulative knowledge and 
insights, will probably have to follow a broader 
strategy of comparative study, one that is more 
closely integrated with the ongoing research in 
comparative foreign policy. 


DANIEL I. OKIMOTO 
Stanford University 
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Sharing the World’s Resources. By Oscar 
Schachter. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 172. $7.95.) 


The thesis of this short book (originally the 
1975 Rosenthal lectures at the Northwestern 
University Law School) is that there exists an 
increasing tendency in international decisions 
to apply standards of equity to the allocation 
of resources. This tendency does not stem from 
moral idealism, according to Schachter, as 
much as it stems from what he calls “the 
necessities of a common predicament.” The 
argument goes something like this: governments 
are compelled to cooperate by the imbalances 
and deficits they face, and by the intensified 
competition that exists for a larger share of the 
world’s wealth. To cooperate they must have a 
shared conception of a principle on the basis of 
which to distribute burdens and benefits. In- 
creasingly, equity is this principle. “How that 
broad and vague ideal can be given determinate 
content [is] the principal focus of this book” 
(p. 143). 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, 
“International Equity and its Dilemmas,” ex- 
amines two specific manifestations of the prin- 
ciple of equity which Schachter takes to be 
particularly important: entitlements based on 
needs (of individuals, states as collectivities, and 
the planet as a physical and even social system), 
and historic entitlements. Entitlements based 
on needs rest on a valuational consideration, 
but needs to some extent can be determined 
objectively. Preferential treatment of poor 
countries is an example of the standard of 
needs-oriented equity at work, though Schach- 
ter waffles on the problem of potential and 
actual clashes between the needs of poor people 
in poor countries and the collective needs 
claimed by their governments. Historic entitle- 
ments are not valuational but formal. They 

. derive from the legitimacy of the process of 
acquisition and transfer, irrespective of its 
substantive outcomes. They include the idea of 
sovereignty, rights of access to resources be- 
yond national jurisdiction, customary rights 
and rights arising from consensual and con- 
tractual transactions. Particularly potent as an 
instrument of international change, Schachter 
feels, is the combination of these two princi- 
ples, as when historic entitlements are claimed 
for the fulfillment of needs. His analysis of 
these principles is “‘empirical,’’ that is, “not 
based on moral theory or philosophical prem- 
„ises but rather on the actual positions taken 
-by governments in their claims and responses 
regarding the world’s resources” (p. 23). Part II, 
“Sharing the Common Heritage,” seeks to 
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demonstrate the role of these principles of 
equity in the Law of the Sea negotiations, and 
in the international management of fresh-water 
resources and of the environment. Part III, 
“Equity in Distribution,’ similarly examines 
the idea of a “just price” for commodities, the 
need for greater transparency in and political 
control of technology transfers, the exercise of 
permanent sovereignty over natural resources 
and world food security. ` 
Schachter is a distinguished theorist of inter- 
national law and a seasoned practitioner of the 
craft of international organization. One there- 
fore expects much from him. And there is 
much of merit in this book. Inter alia, as they 
like to say at the UN, Schachter recognizes that 
international debates and resolutions are 
neither decisive nor irrelevant, but that they 
can serve to delegitimize existing norms while 
engendering new expectations among actors 
about future distributional patterns; he distin- 
guishes between altruism as a motive and equity 
as a product of decisions and transactions, and 
rightly maintains that the former is not neces- 
sary to produce the latter; he criticizes the 
assumption, found both in the literature and in 
the practice of international organization, that 
administrative procedures and networks of of- 
ficials are somehow sufficient to resolve diffi- 
cult issues independently of agreement on 
substantive criteria; he realizes that politically 
the most difficult environmental problems re- 
sult from the cumulative effects of industriali- 
zation and not from such highly visible issues as 
aerosols and ozone; and the empirical materials 
he presents, particularly his discussion of inter- 
national restrictive business practices in tech- 
nology transfers, can serve as useful introduc- 
tions for those who have not been following 
recent international negotiations on global is- 
sues. < 
But the book also has its shortcomings. They 
fall into three broad categories. The first is 
evidentiary. No matter how hard I try, I find it 
difficult to accept the empirical materials as 
evidence for the basic thesis of the book. I 
don’t know how one has to look at the 
UNCLOS, for instance, especially the 200-mile 
economic zone, to see it as an illustration of the 
idea that standards of equity increasingly deter- 
mine the allocation of resources—except per- 
haps in the cynical sense that the Latin Ameri- 
cans exploited the idea of equity to hoodwink 
the other developing countries, or in the ironic 
sense that the most global negotiations yet have 
resulted in an unprecedented extension of 
national jurisdiction, which in any case is by no 
means unfavorable to the industrialized coun- 
tries. Nor is it clear that commodity price 
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stabilization schemes will alter the relative 
position of developing countries in the interna- 
tional economic order. Moreover, the fact that 
there now exist almost 100 international joint 
commissions to manage waterways as opposed 
to one in 1815 proves nothing in itself except 
that we live in a world of exponential growth 
rates. As for changes in the distribution of 
technological capacity, they are few and largely 
‘reflect changes in the indigenous strength of 
some developing countries, owing little to 
international decisions. Lastly, the area of 
world food security may reflect greater equity, 
but it is difficult to argue, as Schachter’s 
position would require one to argue, that what 
was once charity in this domain has now 
become a right or an entitlement. In short, 
claims for greater equity are abundant. The use 
of this universal principle to legitimate the 
pursuit of particularistic interests is even more 
so. Furthermore, egalitarianism in international 
decision making may be increasing in certain 
issue areas. But equity as a standard, let alone 
as an outcome, is a more dubious proposition. 

The second shortcoming concerns the policy 
recommendations Schachter offers, He suggests 
a number of formulae, institutional mechanisms 
and procedures which would give more “‘deter- 
minate content,” as he puts it, to the ideal of 
equity. The list contains many useful sugges- 
tions. But if standards of equity are not 
necessarily contributions to decision making 
but its possible product, then what we need are 
instrumentalities which would harmonize the 
diverse self-interests of governments in such a 
way that greater equity results from collective 
decisions. In other words, to be helpful, the 
policy recommendations ought to focus on the 
self-interest which goes into decision making 
and not presuppose and then elaborate on the 
very equity which may only be its unantici- 
pated consequence. 

Third, and notwithstanding Schachter’s pro- 
testations to the contrary, there is a funda- 
mental incompatibility between the two princi- 
ples of entitlement which he advances: “needs” 
and “historic entitlements.” He undoubtedly 
knows, though he does not acknowledge it, that 
he is right in the midst of a lively debate among 
moral and political philosophers on this very 
issue, The debate pits radical libertarians like 
Robert Nozick (Anarchy, State and Utopia 
[New York: Basic Books, 1974]) against neo- 
classical liberals like John Rawls (4 Theory of 
Justice [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1971]). The protagonists in this debate 
certainly believe that a contradiction exists 
between entitlements based on needs and fair- 
ness, on the one hand, and historical entitle- 
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ments like the right to own, produce ard 
exchange, on the other. Schachter “resolve”? 
the contradiction by saying that governmen.s 
link the two: “This is not merely a matter of 
“dialectics?” or rhetoric. It reflects a political 
judgment that as an international criterion the 
maxim ‘to each according to his need’ is tcc 
impractical and far-reaching in its implicatio::s 
to win acceptance as a general principle; bin 
when this maxim is conjoined with and limitea 
by a principle of legitimacy, it becomes mo ¢ 
acceptable because less threatening to the inte-- 
national order”? (p. 20). Quite so. But buildi:-g 
his case purely on the ‘‘empirics’? of whit 
governments say and claim leads Schachter .c 
misread the evidence. First, to the extent thit 
equity enters into these international decisio:s 
at all, it expresses the tension and contributica 
between the two types of entitlements, noi 
some single standard. Schachter’s own illustr:- 
tions suggest contradictory tendencies, and rc 
should have taken these more seriously than ti'e 
deliberately obscurationist pronouncements ¿f 
governments. Second, and again on Schachter’s 
own description, there already exists a principie 
of allocation internationally; it may be a 
standard of equity but it has little to do wit’ 
equity as he wants us to understand the terr-. 
To paraphrase the quotation above, tho: 
claims for changes in distributional patterns a~ 
successful which express the collective needs of 
governments without threatening the legitimacy 
of the existing international order. But this ‘s 
not change. This is, as Richard Poirier once saii 
about Norman Mailer, applying to new issucs 
and circumstances methods which already ha\> 
been worked to exhaustion. 

Nevertheless, the book is timely, informative 
and suggestive, and introduces important con- 
siderations about the role of justice in emergir.2 
global issues. 
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JOHN GERARD RUGGLE 


University of California, Berkeley 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, Londo: 


War: Controlling Escalation. By Richar1 
Smoke. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Unive ~ 
sity Press, 1977. Pp. xvi +419. $18.50.) 


Richard Smoke’s book, a revision of th? 
dissertation that won the 1971—72 Helei 
Dwight Reid Award, seeks to provide theory 
with operational relevance to officials. Thomcs 
Schelling is the intellectual progenitor, ani 
Robert Jervis’ two books are the best recent 
companion pieces to his work. Smoke’s Con- 
trolling Escalation is an extremely thoughtfu’, 
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judiciously researched, carefully honed, and 
very valuable contribution to this effort. Those 
devoted to cognitive interpretations of foreign 
policy will find it particularly impressive. Those 
like me, who harbor reservations about psycho- 
logical approaches~on the grounds that the 
analyst rarely has more right than the policy 
maker to assume the omniscience, objectivity, 
or comprehensiveness of perspective necessary 
to pinpoint errors in ends-means calculations 
that are avoidable systematically or a priori— 
will still find this study rewarding, but may 
have lingering doubts. This review emphasizes 
those doubts disproportionately and should not 
mislead the reader about the book’s merits. 
Smoke surveys five cases of success and 
failure in escalation control in limited war: the 
Spanish Civil War, the Austro-Prussian War, the 
Franco-Prussian War, the Crimean War, and the 
Seven Years’ War. This approach is a refreshing 
antidote to the excessively technocratic and 
ahistorical tenor of so much of contemporary 
American writing on strategy. But it is still 
disappointing that Smoke avoided post-1945 
cases entirely because data on the decision 
making of both sides in wars was available only 
for earlier conflicts. Yet he maintains, not 
entirely convincingly, that the lessons are ap- 
plicable for contemporary policy makers de- 
spite the nuclear revolution. More extensive 
extrapolation of his conclusions, perhaps to a 
critique of current strategies of selective nuclear 
options and intra-war deterrence theories, 
would have been especially interesting. . 
Smoke sees an inherent tendency toward 
escalation in war and focuses on the “‘cyclical- 
sequence” variety, in which the action-reaction 
process feeds on itself, creates unexpected 
pressures for intensification or expansion of 
operations, and yields usually disastrous widen- 
ing of war. He derives from his cases a rich 
menu of categorizations, causal patterns, and 
propositions that is not easily summarized. 
Beyond Schellingesque dissection of ‘“‘sali- 
encies,” Smoke gives special significance to the 
initial context of conflicts, activation of latent 
objectives, interaction between escalation of 
stakes and tactics, and the need to be sensitive 
to an enemy’s expectations more than its 
objectives. Perhaps most emphasized as sources 
of miscalculation are analytic failures and cog- 
nitive dysfunctions. Smoke sees the first as 
caused by “failures of imagination, failures of 
empathy, or failures of conceptualization” (p. 
253), rectifiable through more careful, rigorous, 
and introspective calculation (a skeptic who 
assumes the fog of war will always be ag- 
gravated by extreme ignorance, uncertainty, 
secrecy, and deception will be dubious). The 
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second leads Smoke to two “cognitive de- 
siderata’’: to control escalation, one should 
think in terms of sequences, several moves into 
the future rather than just the immediate 
consequences of one click in the ratchet, and in 
terms of interactions, impacts on the enemy’s 
expectations as well as on one’s own objectives. 

Some of my criticisms may be trivial or 
unfair (wondering why the author didn’t write 
a different kind of book). In a few instances, 
Smoke indulges in definitional mystification, 
such as “nonreciprocal opportunistic escala- 
tion” (p. 58), by which he means “tactical 
initiative.’ He also embraces cognitive dis- 
sonance theory too uncritically in explaining 
the narrowing of the “‘field of expectation” (p. 
284), and does not argue convincingly enough 
that the subjective narrowing is not matched by 
an objective narrowing of possibilities as escala- 
tion progresses. Smoke errs (though I have a 
vested interest in my own work, in making this 
criticism) in characterizing the dynamics of 
escalation in Vietnam in terms of the prevalent 
“quagmire” interpretation. An interesting ap- 
proach Smoke might have taken would be to 
analyze escalation dynamics in different types 
of international systems (multipolar, bipolar, 
hierarchical; revolutionary, moderate, etc.) or 
between different dyads (strong state vs. weak 
state, strong vs. strong, etc.). Some of this sort 
of analysis is implicit in the cases, but would 
have been as interesting to schematize as some 
of the points he does belabor. 

One problem is that it is difficult to see how 
Smoke’s recapitulation of some cases is more 
than a terminological revision of the traditional 
analysis of balance-of-power statesmanship. In 
his discussion of the “Analytic Asymmetry” in 
the Franco-Prussian War (pp. 128 ff.), for 
instance, it seems that virtually any variable in 
the diplomatic postmortem relates to escalation 
control. In the Spanish case I am not convinced 
that escalation control as a conscious goal or 
orchestrated process was more determining 
than the simple political asymmetry of goals 
and commitments: Italy and Germany escalated 
because they were revisionist and aggressive; 
Britain did not because the Conservative gov- 
ernment was anti-Republican; France did not 
because it feared provoking Germany without 
British support; and the Soviet Union did not 
because it was geographically malpositioned 
and could not afford to divert significant 
military resources. Escalation control was a 
result of the balance of power more than a 
determinant. 

Finally, the reader may suspect that Smoke 
often tacitly identifies escalation control with 
non-escalation. For example he recommends 
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conciliation, “even where there do not appear 
to be other reasons for doing so” (p. 293), for 
the sake of control. It is interesting that he cites 
the Spanish Civil War as a success in control 
(for that matter, why not the French non-re- 
sponse to the 1936 Rhineland remilitarization 
as well?). That the global conflict with fascism 
was deferred until 1939 may be fortunate, but 
this highlights an issue Smoke does not dwell 
on: the extent to which escalation control is a 
norm unto itself. 


RICHARD K. BETTS 
The Brookings Institution 


Strategic Disarmament, Verification and Na- 
tional Security. By the Stockholm Interna- 
tional Peace Research Institute. (London: 
Taylor and Francis Ltd., 1977. Distributed 
by Crane, Russak & Co., New York. Pp. 174. 
$16.50.) 


For various reasons there has been a revival 
of scholarly writing concerned with evaluating a 
problematic matrix of theoretical contentions, 
concepts, and questions involving strategic dis- 
armament, arms races, and nuclear prolifera- 
tion. As an effort. to shed new light on the role 
of verification within strategic disarmament, 
this brief volume certainly represents a part of 
that literature. Its main purpose is to explore 
the relationship between verification and the 
military security of nations involved in a 
simulated disarmament process. 

The book falls into two sections. The objec- 
tive of Chapters 1—5 is to define the concepts 
of “security” and “verification” and to empha- 
size their importance in the preparation and 
implementation of a disarmament agreement. 
Myriad conceptual terms and theoretical no- 
tions are introduced in this section as factors 
which might influence or condition verification 
and security. Their importance to the volume, 
however, is questionable. Despite the assertion 
that a disregard for these elements would have 
led to faulty inferences (p. 1), it is difficult to 
see how the superficial examination of such 
factors as the balance of power, deteriorating 
international relations, and public opinion adds 
to the reader’s understanding of verification or 
national security. The balance of power and 
public opinion are each given a cursory ex- 
amination, both of which together take up little 
more than a page. Moreover, the inclusion of 
these items contradicts the study’s acknowl- 
edged attempt to delimit itself by avoiding 
political and economic analysis (p. 100). Thus, 
the discussions pertaining to these factors 
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(especially chapters 1 and 3) could be deleted 
without damaging the central purpose of the 
investigation. The great strength of this part of 
the book is its excellent discussion of the 
various meanings of verification. Previous ef- 
forts to incorporate the concept of verification 
in disarmament proposals were undoubtedly 
plagued by the linguistic and psychological 
confusion that often linked verification with 
rigorous inspection and control. The study is 
quite correct when it suggests that in earlier 
disarmament negotiations, control implied 
much more than simple supervision or verifying 
that a nation was discharging its obligations in 
accordance with an agreement. 

The second section, comprised of chapter 6 
and the appendix, contains the substantive 
portion of the work, that is, an evaluation of 
the relationship between verification and mili- 
tary security. This evaluation is derived largely 
from a simplified, yet interesting, case study 
involving the simulated disarming of two na- 
tions. The technical considerations and assump- 
tions of the exercise are thoroughly explained 
in the appendix. In general, the case study 
explores two scenarios: (1) a case of unextenu- 
ated disarmament involving no external factors; 
and (2) a situation where technological im- 
provements are allowed to interact freely with 
the disarming process. Two elements of knowl- 
edge emerge from these investigations. The 
good news, we are told, is that verification 
should not be a strict requirement in the early 
stages of disarmament, provided that both 
parties to an agreement have a second-strike 
capability. The bad news is that a verification 
system, especially at the later stages of disarma- 
ment, cannot be restricted simply to the num- 
ber of weapons in a strategic arsenal, but must 
be broadened in scope to include activities 
relating to the research and development of 
military technology. In fact, the study con- 
cludes, if verification is to play a meaningful 
role in disarmament, its primary task should be 
the confirmation of developments in military 
technology. 

Judged on the basis of what it sets out to do 
and given its startling assumptions and con- 
straints, this work is a generally acceptable and 
useful piece of research. Exercises of this type 
are often valuable in uncovering alternatives 
and implications which may otherwise remain 
confused or unnoticed. There is a point, how- 
ever, at which they begin to lose their effective- 
ness. This is especially apparent when we are 
forced to relax the initial assumptions of such 
studies or attempt to apply their resulting 
conclusions to political and social reality. 

For examiple, a crucial premise of the investi- 
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gation, particularly if we are to accept its 
results, is that each nation has a secure and 
effective second-strike force that will respond 
when summoned. Based upon the United 
States’ recent difficulties with the command 
and control dimension of its strategic system, 
this may not be such a tenable assumption. 


Difficulties also arise when political and ` 


idiosyncratic factors are allowed to impinge 
upon the conclusions offered. If domestic 
politics have placed extensive limits on policy 
makers’ options, then the logic of not requiring 
verification will not matter. Moreover, belief 
systems and images do not always yield to 
rational analysis. If decision makers perceive 
the need for strict verification at the early 
stages of disarmament, it may be difficult to 
convince them that they are analytically wrong. 

In sum, the book is a reasonable and useful 
study of the role of verification in the disarma- 
ment process, but it should be read with an 
attentive awareness of its limitations. 


LAWRENCE V. GOULD, IR. 
Purdue University 


The International Politics of the Nigerian Civil 
War, 1967—1970. By John J. Stremlau. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1977. Pp. xix + 425. $26.50, cloth; $9.95, 
paper.) 

The volume of literature on the Nigerian 
Civil War has grown substantially since the 
defeat of Colonel Ojukwu’s forces in 1970. This 
literature ranges from journalistic recounting of 
events through emotional first-hand recollec- 
tions to scholarly analysis by participants as 
well as external observers. By now it might be 
thought that every aspect of the struggle had 
been examined. 

But John Stremlau’s work is not just one 
more study of this tragic period in Nigeria’s 
post-independence history. It is a closely re- 
searched and highly detailed examination of the 
international diplomacy that surrounded the 
attempt to break up the unity of Nigeria by 
creating a new independent state, Biafra. The 
most distinctive feature of the volume is the use 
of hitherto unavailable material drawn from a 
wide variety of sources, including the Biafran 
government’s own records. Even more note- 
worthy is the author’s use of interview materi- 
als, Not only was he able to gain access to 
many of the principals on both sides and in the 
international community, but also he was evi- 
dently able to establish sufficiently close rap- 
port with them so that they permitted attribu- 
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tion of their comments in his book. The 
interviews reveal new facets of the Biafran 
struggle as well as illuminating the plans and 
motivation behind many acts and statements 
that have hitherto been left in question. 

In his sketch of the political background 
leading to the announcement of Biafran seces- 
sion on May 30, 1967, Stremlau stresses the 
important point that it was Gowon’s creation 
of 12 states before that date which ensured the 
support of the minority tribes of the former 
eastern region for the federal cause, thereby 
fatally weakening the Biafran effort by isolating 
the Ibos. Although federal power to impose the 
new structure may have been doubtful, the 
recognition of minority rights ultimately con- 
tributed greatly to the federal victory and may 
well have made possible the continued develop- 
ment of the country as a unified whole. 

Stremlau’s excellent research serves as a 
forcible reminder of the extent to which the 
outside world became involved in the Biafran 
uprising. Early, and with considerable skill, the 
Biafran government sought foreign support. 
The appeal for arms became inextricably mixed 
with the enclave’s urgent relief needs for food 
and medical supplies. The combination of the 
humanitarian desire to alleviate human suffer- 
ing and the Biafran claims of genocide by the 
federal forces brought forth a worldwide emo- 
tional response in liberal circles that over- 
shadowed the political realities of the situation 
to the point where international negotiations to 
restore peace to Nigeria were seriously im- 
peded. The OAU’s effort to support the inter- 
nal unity and external boundaries of a member 
state became increasingly less effective as more 
non-African powers became interested in the 
fate of Biafra. The British government’s strenu- 
ous diplomatic maneuvers were blunted by 
growing public pressures at home urging inter- 
vention to prevent further suffering. In retro- 
spect, the American position of neutrality (with 
its implication that the problem was, after all, 
the major concern of the British) seems all the 
less tenable in view of our professed support for 
the inviolability of African boundaries. One 
need only recall, however, the deeply emotional 
appeals made on behalf of Biafra during the 
latter part of the struggle by U.S. humanitarian 
groups, to realize how difficult was the position 
of American policy makers at that time. 

Stremlau deals with the rebellion with a 
remarkably even hand in his account of the 
main events, although it would appear that, on 
balance, his sympathies lie with the federal side. 
General Gowon emerges as a rather more 
attractive figure than he has been portrayed by 
other observers. Somewhat hesitant at first, he 
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' becomes more forceful as the war wears on. 


~ 


Convinced, as he was from the outset, that the 
federal task was primarily to put down a 
rebellion that, if successful, would spell the end 
of Nigeria as it existed at independence, Gowon 
became increasingly irritated at well-meaning 
attempts from outside to bring about a peace 


negotiated between equals—as he forcefully put 


it, he had no intention of negotiating with one 
of his military governors. The author makes 
clear, however, that on both sides the military 
and economic campaigns were carried on by 
competent and at times, even brilliant individu- 
als who were proud of the cause for which they 
stood. 
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Apart from its other merits, Stremlau’s book 
is marked by a clarity and grace of style only 
too rare in this period of methodological 
obscurantism. It will be enjoyed by anyone 
interested in post-independence Africa and who 
is concerned with the future of Nigeria. This 
volume may not be the last word on the crisis 
of nationhood created by the Biafran tebellion, 
but it will certainly rank among the soundest 
and most objective scholarship that has yet 
appeared on the subject. 


L. GRAY COWAN 
State University of New York, Albany 
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unique emphasis on the public sector; A 

o Considers such contemporary issues as th 
public edministrator’s role in coping with the energy 
crisis, international aspects, and ecology. 
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@ Provides an excellent, timely chapter on 
ministrative laws; 
ə Includes a teacher's guide and test manual. 


By Steven Thomas Seitz April, 1978 226 na 
129 illustrations. Price $8.95. Price effective 
U.S.A. only. si 
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Morlan 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Policy and Process, Third Edition 
Robert L. Morlan 

University of Redlands 

474 pages / paper / Instructor’s 
Manual / Just published 

In a highly readable style, Morlan 
concisely yet fully describes how the 
contemporary American political sys- 
tem works. His Third Edition con- 
tinues to engage student interest with 
its emphasis on realistic political 
dynamics and on the critical contem- 
porary issues of social policy. His 
inclusion of numerous case studies 
stimulates active learning situations 
where students confront issues 

and come to understand complex 

_ decision-making processes. New or 
revised topics in this edition include 
presidential character and symbol- 
ism, congressional ethics, welfare re- 
form proposals, national energy policy, 
human rights in international policy. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
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Bonsignore et al. 
BEFORE THE LAW: An 
Introduction to the Legal Process. 


Second Edition 
John Bonsignore, Ethan Katsh 
Peter d’Errico, Ronald Pipkin 
Stephen Arons, and Janet Rifkin 
all of the University of Massachusetts 
Amherst / About 550 pages / paper 
Just published 
A comprehensive introduction to th 
American legal system through 
provocative court cases and readings 
— essays, journal articles, literary 
works — from contemporary and clas- 
sic sources. Over 30% of the material 
in the Second Edition is new to reflect 
the emerging literature in law. . 
Current penology, behavior control,“ 
therapy techniques in prisons, and 
bioethics are among newly treated 
topics. The expanded final chapter, 
which analyzes law in a variety of so- 
cial contexts, includes articles that 
provide comparative perspectives of 
different societies. 


Feit/Braunthal/Dittmer 
King/Kline/Ryavec 


GOVERNMENT AND LEADERS 
An Approach to Comparative 


Politics 
Edward Feit 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Gerard Braunthal 

' University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Lowell Dittmer 
University of California, Berkeley 
Jerome King 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Harvey Kline 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Karl Ryavec 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
552 pages / 1978 
Innovative study of leadership and 
the political systems of Great Britain, 
France, West Germany, U.S.S.R., 
Cuba, and China. Details each coun- 
try’s governmental operations, polit- 
ical character, and the role of its 
leaders. 


Wiarda/Kline 
LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS 


AND DEVELOPMENT 
Howard J. Wiarda and Harvey F. Kline 
Both of University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 

~ About 560 pages / Just published 
A comprehensive study of Latin 
American politics embracing each 
country on the continent, isthmus, 
and in the Caribbean, with special 
emphasis on Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, and Cuba. Studies of coun- 
tries contributed by noted scholars 
offer a rich variety in contemporary 
interpretations of political develop- 
ment; yet parallel organization 
permits consistent topic coverage 
and ease of comparison. 


Grilliot 
INTRODUCTION TO LAW AND 
THE LEGAL SYSTEM 


Second Edition 

Harold J. Grilliot 

University of Cincinnati 

589 pages / Instructor’s Manual 
Just published 

Grilliot’s lucid introduction to law 
and the American legal system is now 
even more appropriate for business 
students thanks to a new chapter 
on “Government Regulation of 
Business.” 

Among other features of the Second 
Edition are 40 new court cases that 
illustrate current business and so- 
cial problems confronting the legal 
system, more illustrations to help 
students visualize difficult court pro- 
cedures, 30% new end-of-chapter 
questions, and an expanded glossary. 
All topics are up to date. 


Ray 

GLOBAL POLITICS 

James Lee Ray 

University of New Mexico 

416 pages / Instructor’s Manual 
Just published 

Ray’s introduction to international 
relations focuses on three areas: 
post World War I history, scientific 
analysis, and the future. While turn- 
ing attention to problems and crises 
that demand immediate concern in a 
global system, Ray also explains how 
historical, quantitative, and philo- 
sophical approaches complement 
each other in interpreting interna- 


tional affairs. 
For adoption consideration, request examination 
copies from your regional Houghton Mifflin office. 


aX Houghton Mifflin 


Dallas, TX 75235 / Geneva, IL 60134 
Hopewell, NJ 08525 /Palo Alto, CA 94304 
Boston, MA 02107 


new from Alfred...’79 


COMPARATIVE | - COMPARATIVE POLITICS: 

POLITICS An Introduction 

An Introduction f by Sam C. Sarkesian, Loyola University of Chicago 
EA and James H. Buck, University of Georgia 


This book is an introduction to the comparative 
study of political systems. Analysis and theory are 
presented in the framework of an in-depth study of 
four major political systems: China, the USSR, Japan, 
_and the United States. Each system is discussed in 
terms of political actors, power, policy, and idealogy. 


576 pages 
$14.95/hardcover 
0-88284-067-3 j 
i A. NEW APPROACH of focusing on, two western and 
two eastern powers with opposing ideological stances 


IN-DEPTH TREATMENT of. individual systems and 
comparative chapters on US/USSR, China/Japan, 
and al! four systems 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
A Transnational Approach > 
by Werner J. Feld, University of New Orleans 


This introduction to international relations describes 
and explains what forces shape world politics and 
international behavior. It is unique because it gives 
broad coverage not' only to governmental! forces but 
also to influential non-governmental organizations. 
The work also differs from most other texts because - 
=e it gives equal treatment to international economic 
Bees Os =a factors and foreign policy and security. Finally, 
433 pages the book includes discussions of the importance of 
$12.95/hardcover the environment and technology. of international 
, 0-88284-058-4 relations. 


To receive a complimentary ALFRED PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
examination copy, please write Attn: Marketing Dept. 
for one including course title, BD 15335 Morrison Street ’ 
enrollment and decision date to: Sherman Oaks, CA 91403 








TWO SECOND EDITIONS č 
FROM RAND M‘NALLY’S oe 








POLITICAL SCIENCE LIST [re SI 
POLITICAL PARTIES A 







Edited by David W. Abbott 
& Edward T. Rogowsky, 
Brooklyn College, City University of New York 


į | An outstanding collection of unabridged 
articles on standard topics covered in 
political parties courses. More eclectic in 
orientation than the original edition and more 

¿| compatible with textbooks in the field, the 

ond edition contains new material and 

insights that bring the book into focus 

ur times. 380 pages Paper 














UCAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT: An Introduction to Political Institution; | 


. Ross, California State University at Chico 

troduction to the background, organization, and operation of the federal 
ent. The attention given to recent events helps the student understand the 
hip between government and those governed. Instructor’s Manual. 

es Paper 


MSNALLY COLLEGE PUBLISHING COMPANYeox 7600/Chicago, Illinois 60680 


Soviet Society, 
and the | 


Communist 
omraam PALLY | 


Focusses on societal change in the U.S.S.R. and the 
degree and significance of the Soviet Communist Party’s 
adaptation to it. Essays by George W. Breslauer, Paul ' 
Cocks, Robert W. Campbell, Sanford R. Lieberman, 
Erik P. Hoffmann, Peter H. Solomon, Jr., Donald R. 
Kelley, and David E. Powell. Introduction by the 
editor, Karl W. Ryavec. cloth, $15.00 


University of Massachusetts Press 
P.O. Box 429, Amherst, MA 01002 











New from 
CALIFORNIA 


Soviet Perceptions of the United States 


Morton Schwartz 

Schwartz examines current Soviet perceptions of the United States as reflected in the publications of 

the USA Institute of the Soviet Academy of Science, and assesses the implications of these views for 

Soviet-American relations. He focuses on four main areas of opinion: America’s socio-economic 

system, its political system, the behavior of American policy-makers, and expectations regarding \ 

future American policy. Ny 
$12.50 











The Darker Reaches of Government 
Access to Information about Public Administration in the 
United States, Britain, and South Africa 

Anthony Mathews 


A comprehensive survey of the laws, practices, and institutions that either support or diminish secr 
in government administration in America, Britain, and South Africa. 
Perspectives on Southern Africa, #17 


The Urban Origins of Rural Revolution 
Elites and the Masses in Hunan Province, China, 1911-1927 
Angus W. McDonald, Jr. 


“A masterful blending of political, economic, social, and intellectual history. It combines a weż 
orains data and historical insights on revolutionary politics and social changein China durit} 
1920s... A major contribution.” —Maurice Meisner 


Crossroads of Death 
The Story of the Malmedy Massacre and Trial 


James J. Weingartner 


Seventy-three German soldiers were tried and convicted of the ` 
murder of American POWs and Belgian citizens at Malmedy, 
during the Battle of the Bulge. In a gripping examination of this 
international controversy Weingartner demonstrates the diffi- 
culties of dispensing justice in the aftermath of war. 

$13.95 


Lloyd George 
The People’s Champion 
John Grigg 


This volume covers Lloyd George’s life from the end of the Boer 
War to the outbreak of war in 1914. It was then that Lloyd 
George came into his own and more than any politician of his 
time. he seems to epitomize the character and outlook of Edward- 
ian Britain. 

$18.50 


Also available by John Grigg: 


The Young Lloyd George PER 


At bookstores 


University of California Press 
Berkeley 94720 








A new stimulating book with a fresh relevant approach 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, POLITICS, AND 
POLICYMAKING 


David R. Berman, Arizona State University 


A book that satisfies a long felt need in the introductory American govern- 
ment course. It is manageable in length but comprehensive. It is readable and 
clarifies abstract concepts by using well selected examples. Has a strong 
policy orientation, featuring both the behavior of policymakers and maior 
areas of public policy. Contains well balanced discussions of significant 
controversial issues. Has helpful chapter summaries and informative end-of- 
chapter notes. 


376 pages, cloth, $11.50. Faculty manual. 


Breathes more life into Public Administration courses 


PEOPLE AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 


COMMENTARIES AND CASE STUDIES 
Philip E. Present, California State University, Northridge 


This book focuses on the human element in public administration. Makes 
public administration courses more meaningful. Together, the topic in- 
troductions and the case studies show the importance of the attitudes, values, 
and behavior of individuals in the administration of government and clearly 
portray what public administrators actually do. 


292 pages, paper, index, $7.50 


The analytical, evaluative book about America’s most fascinating political personality 


JERRY BROWN: INA PLAIN BROWN WRAPPER 
John C. Bollens, UCLA and G. Robert Williams, System Development Corp. 


An outstanding political analysis useful in many politics and management 
courses. Considers early life and philosophic influences and appraises Brown 
as a politician and public official. 

272 pages, cloth, $9.95 


Adopted by 125 colleges and universities 


PRAGMATIC FEDERALISM: AN INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
VIEW OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Parris N. Glendening and Mavis Mann Reeves, both of University of Maryland 


. This widely acclaimed and extensively adopted book breaks through the 


traditional one-level portrayal of American government and presents new 
dimensions of realism. Lucidly discusses national-state, interstate, state- 
local, and interlocal relations. “My students rate it highly, as | do.””—Daniel 
S. McHargue, Southern Illinois University Journal of Politics. Accompanying 
the book is an outstanding faculty manual of chapter summaries, concepts, 
and test questions. 


334 pages, paper, $7.95 


For adoption consideration, request examination copies from Derek Johnson, 
Marketing. Manager. Give course number and title, and when text adoption 
decisions will be made. 


P.O. Box 744, Dept. S 
PALISADES PUBLISHERS Pacific Palisades, Ca. 90272 


























OXFORD | 
UNIVERSITY 


Publishers of 
Fine Books for 
Five Centuries 





Marx’s Interpretation of History 


MELVIN RADER, University of Washington. Addressing a wide audience, Professor Rader uses ordinary 
lanquage to demonstrate the ultimate compatibility of Marx’s three models of historical explanation: 
dialectical development; base and superstructure; and organic totality. His interpretation elucidates these 
models and shows their influence in shaping Marx’s theory of history. “An original, highly provocative, 
wonderfully readable work. . . . There is nothing like it currently available.” — Bertell Ollman, New York 
University. “Comprehensive and exceptionally lucid—an excellent introduction for the non-specialist.” — 
David McLellan, University of Kent at Canterbury 

1979 288 pp. cloth $12.95 paper $4.95 


Austro-Marxism 


Texts translated and edited by TOM BOTTOMORE, University of Sussex and PATRICK GOODE. 
Thirty-three selections from the writings of an influential school of Marxist thinkers —notably, Max Adler, 
Otto Bauer, Rudolf Hilferding, and Karl Renner—are offered here for the first time in English. “Excellent 
introduction. .. . The selections open a new vista for students and should lead to a revival of interest in a 
neglected facet of Marxist thought.” —H. Malcolm Macdonald, University of Texas, Austin 

1978 256 pp. cloth $18.95 paper $8.50 


Marxism and the Metropolis 

New Perspectives in Urban Political Economy 

Edited by WILLIAM K. TABB, The City University of New York, and LARRY SAWERS, American 
University. “This collection of articles presents some of the most exciting work currently being done on the 
historical development of cities, the forces behind urban renewal plans in the fifties and sixties, and the 


nature of the municipal fiscal crisis of the seventies.” —Self-Reliance. 
1978 384 pp. . cloth $10.00 paper $5.50 


The French Revolution 

J. M. ROBERTS, Fellow and Tutor, Merton College, Oxford. This authoritative and lively account 
considers the French Revolution as a great disruption and as a vehicle of continuity and discusses its 
world-wide effects, its role in history, and the mythology that has grown up around it. “Excellent text for 


understanding a good part of French history.” —Safia F. Haddad, St. Xavier College, Chicago 
1978 196 pp. cloth $8.75 paper $3.50 


Karl Marx 


Selected Writings 
Edited by DAVID McLELLAN, University of Kent. “It is thoughtfully selected, the translations are both 
readable and highly accurate, and the coverage is generous yet discriminating. It is a first-rate collection, 


probably the best of its kind.” Sheldon S. Wolin, Princeton University 
1977 : 640 pp. cloth $12.00 paper $6.00 











World Development Report, 1978 


WORLD BANK; foreword by ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. This report, the first in an annual series on 
world development problems, helps clarify linkages between the international economy and domestic 
strategies in developing countries. It also assesses the prospects for accelerating growth and alleviating 
poverty, and identifies some of the major policy issues involved. 

1978 132 pp. (50 pp. statistics) paper $4.95 


A Theory of Criminal Justice 

HYMAN GROSS, New York University. Distinguished by ample illustrative cases, this book examines the 
basic questions of criminal liability and the major problems of responsibility that lie at the foundation of 
criminal law. Professor Gross analyzes the rationale of a civilized legal system in dealing with crime and 
explains the fundamentals of criminal jurisprudence that must be respected in a liberal democratic society. 
“Sensitive, original, and persuasive . . . No controversial question in the philosophy of law goes without its 
detailed discussion in this remarkable book. . . . A very rare example of a fully worked out theory of criminal 
law, the first in many years.” —Joel Feinberg, University of Arizona 

1979 540 pp. cloth $17.50 paper $6.00 


Ethics, Free Enterprise, and Public Policy 

Original Essays on Moral Issues in Business 

Edited by RICHARD T. DeGEORGE and JOSEPH A. PICHLER, both at the University of Kansas. “An 
excellent book representing the state of the art in business ethics at the present time.” —George W. Roberts, 
Duke University. “A useful, readable, and wide-ranging set of considerations which fortunately combines 
the perspectives of businessmen and lawyers as well as philosophers.” — James E Smurl, Indiana 
University-Purdue University at Indianapolis 

1978 342 pp. cloth $11.00 paper $6.00 


Corporate and Governmental Deviance 
Problems of Organizational Behavior in Contemporary Society 


Edited by M. DAVID ERMANN, University of Delaware, and RICHARD J. LUNDMAN, Ohio State 
University. “An excellent selection of articles on-patterns of illegal behavior and possible remedies.” 
— Jameson W. Doig, Princeton University. “Excellent selections which cover the critical issue of social 
control of. corporations which is too often left to business and economic writings.” — Robert N. Stern, 
Cornell University 

1978 336 pp. paper $3.50 


Aristotle’s Political Theory 
An Introduction for Students of Political Theory 


R. G. MOLGAN, University of Otago. “An illuminating and critical guide to what is of general significance 
and lasting value in Aristotle on politics.” —Patrick Romanell, University of Texas, El Paso 
1978 160 pp. cloth $11.95 paper $4.00 


The Life and Times of Liberal Democracy 


C. B. MACPHERSON, University of Toronto 
1977 (paper, 1978) 120 pp. cloth $6.95 paper $2.50 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 


Oxford University Press 200 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 
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Oxford Paperbacks 


The Panama Canal 
The Crisis in Historical Perspective 
Expanded Edition 


WALTER LaFEBER, Cornell University 


1979 334 pp. Galaxy Book 570 $3.95 


The End of 


American Innocence 
A Study of the First Years of Our 
Own Time, 1912-1917 


HENRY F. MAY, University of California, Berkeley 
1979 480 pp. Galaxy Book 574 $5.95 


Crystal Eastman 


on Women and Revolution 


Edited by BLANCHE WIESEN COOK, John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice 


1978 288 pp. Galaxy Book 556 $4.95 
Karl Marx 
His Life and Environment 
Fourth Edition 
ISAIAH BERLIN, All Souls College, University of 
Oxford 
1978 320 pp. Galaxy Book 25 $3.95 
Marxism and Politics 

' RALPH MILIBAND, University of Leeds 
1977 144 pp Galaxy Book 505 $2.95 


(Marxist Introductions in Paper) 


The Jews in Soviet Russia 


Since 1917 
Third Edition 


Edited by LIONEL KOCHAN, University of 
Warwick 
1978 400 pp. 


Galaxy Book 503 $5.95 


OXFORD 
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The Populist Moment 
A Short History of the Agrarian 
Revolt in America 


LAWRENCE GOODWYN, Duke University 
1978 320 pp. Galaxy Book 536 $4.95 


Ideology and Utopia in the 
United States 1956-1976 


IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ 
1977 480 pp. Galaxy Book 477 


The Moral and Political 
Thought of Mahatma Gandhi 


RAGHAVAN N. IYER, University of California, 
Santa Barbara 
1978 464 pp. 


$5.95 


Galaxy Book 527 $4.95 


Twilight of Authority 
ROBERT NISBET, American Enterprise Institute 
1977 304 pp. Galaxy Book 485 $3.50 


Unequal Justice 

Lawyers and Social Change in 
Modern America. 

JEROLD S. AUERBACH, Wellesley College 


1977 416 pp. © Galaxy Book 490 $3.95 


The Role of the Supreme 
Court in American 


Government 
ARCHIBALD COX 
1977 128 pp. 


Galaxy Book 482 $1,95 


The Democrats 
The Years After FDR 
HERBERT S. PARMET, Queensborough Commu- 


nity College, City University of New York 
1977 384 pp. Galaxy Book 522 $4.95 


Publishers of 
Fine Books for 
Five Centuries 


Many of these fine books are also available in cloth. 
Prices are subject to change. 


Oxford University Press 200 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 


HILSMAN’S 


lo understand American government 


TO GOVERN AMERICA 


Politics, Power, and Policy Making 


Roger Hilsman gives students a working 
perspective on government based on the 
3 p’s—politics, power, and policy. He 
focuses on policy making as a political 
process, and he shows who exercises 
power at each level of the process. It’s a 
dynamic perspective acquired in his 
career, from West Point graduate to Co- 
lumbia University professor via distin- 
guished service in the Army, the State 
Department, the Congressional Re- 
search Service, and George Washington 
and Johns Hopkins universities, as well 
as in running for Congress. 


TO GOVERN AMERICA is as thought 
provoking as it is thorough in its cover- 
age of the inputs and outputs of govern- 
ment. Chapters progress from the 


“proximate policy makers” (those 
closest to decision making—the Presi- 
dent, members of Congress, judges, 
bureaucrats, and appointees) to the 
“second ring” (the interest groups, the 
press, and the political parties that ac- 
tively exert influence) and then to the 
electorate. In addition, the text includes 
unique, comprehensive analyses of 
political appointees and the national 
security bureaucracies. Questions con- 
ceming the existence of a power elite 
and the ability of the American system 
to cope with the problems of a post-in- 
dustrial society are examined in depth. 
INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL. TEST 
BANK. ISBN 0-06-042838-4. October 
1978. 594 pages. $14.95. 


STABILITY AND CHANGE 
IN CONGRESS SECOND EDITION 


BARBARA HINCKLEY 


This brief yet comprehensive look at 
congressional change helps students 
make sense of a complex subject. The 
updated Second Edition incorporates 
new research and information on recent 
congressional reforms, actions on pres- 
idential impeachment, and renovations 
in congressional staff and budgeting 
procedures. For the undergraduate, 


STABILITY AND CHANGE IN CON- 
GRESS is an excellent basic or 
supplementary text in legislative be- 
havior and Congress courses; for upper- 
and graduate-level courses, it is a con- 
cise source of up-to-date research on the 
subject. 

Charts; graphs. ISBN 0-06-042839-2. 
August 1978. 213 pages. $7.95 paper. 


To request examination copies, write to Suite 5D(688). Please include course title, enrollment, and 


present text. 


4 Harper @ Row 


10 East 53d Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Prices subject to change without notice. Prices given here are Harper & Row suggested list prices only and in no way 
reflect the prices at which these books may be sold by suppliers other than Harper & Row. 
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INCLUDING. 
Joseph Adelson Jerome Frank Robert E. Lane Stanley Renshon 
Yonah Alexander Saul Friedlander Kenneth Langton Elliot L. Richardson 
Hayward Alker Erich Fromm Harold D. Lasswell David Riesman ` 
Gabriel Almond _ Chitford Geertz Daniel Lerner ' Paul Roazen 
James David Barber Alexander L. George Robert Le Vine . Amoid Rogow 
Christian Bay Betty Glad Robert J. Lifton <- Milton Rokeach 
Fawn Brodie Harold Guetzkow Seymour M. Lipset _ Nevitt Sanford 
Richard Brody Margaret G. Hermann Judd Marmor ' David 0. Sears 
Steven R. Brown Hilde T. Himmelweit Herbert McCiosky Melvin Seeman 
James MacGregor Burns Francis L.K. Hsu Margaret Mead Roberta Sigel 
Gabriel Calvi Ronald Inglehart Richard M. Merelman M. Brewster Smith 
Donald T. Campbell M. Kent Jennings Warren Miller Albert Somit 
Philip Converse Abraham Kaplan Serge Moscovici J.L. Taimon 
James C. Davies : Herbert C. Kelman Theodore M. Newcomb Robert C. Tucker 
David Easton Kenneth Keniston Steve R. Pieczenik Sydney Verba 
Erik H. Erikson Jeanne N. Knutson {thiel De Sola Pool Robert W. White 
Ada W. Finifter Lawrence Kohiberg Kenneth Prewitt Philip Zimbardo 


invite you to join with them in improving communication among those sharing this 
scholarly interest from different disciplinary, geographic and political viewpoints; in 
ancreasing the quality and breadth of work done by shared information about 
research needs, shared data and a shared forum in which to evaluate our social and 
ethical responsibilities ..... 


With membership, you receive: @ a subscription to our official quarterly journal, Political 
Psychology, edited by Jeanne N. Knutson and Joseph Adelson; @ the opportunity of 
confronting the assumptive frameworks of widely varying colleagues; e a chance to 
participate in the program of our annual scientific meeting (with the second meeting to be 
held May 24-26, 1979, at the Washington Hilton in Washington, D.C., under the General 
Chairmanship of Professor Alain Touraine, with the Program Chaired by Professor James C. 
Davies; © an opportunity to hear the sessions and share in the discussion at this meeting at a 
dramatically reduced registration fee, and to receive the Proceedings—all for an annual 
dues of only $35.00. 
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SPECIAL FIELDS OF INTEREST IN POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


WILLINGNESS TO REVIEW 3 PAPERS A YEAR FOR THE JOURNAL? 
REVIEW ONE BOOK A YEAR? 
Return this form with ‘your $35.00 in dues to: 


International Society of Political Psychology 10837 Via Verona, Los Angeles, Ca 90024 








AMERICAN POLITICS.. 


From Wiley 


STATE AND COMMUNITY 
GOVERNMENTS IN THE 
FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Charles Press & Kenneth VerBurg, both of 
Michigan State University 


This comprehensive new text uses the framework of 
intergovernmental relations to examine the structure 
and processes of state’and local government. It 
emphasizes that state and local govemments are 
influenced by one another and the federal govem- 
ment and operate within a federal system. Public 
policy issues are integrated with chapter topics and 
the processes which produce them, Each chapter 
includes “Policy Boxes” or case studies which focus 
on specific policies of interest to students and teach- 
ers. A complete Teachers Manual is available. 


0471 02725-1 Jan. 1979 
approx. 500 pp. $12.95 (tent.) 
PARTIES IN CRISIS 


Party Politics in America 


Ruth K. Scott, Pepperdine University, & 
Ronald J. Hrebenar, University of Utah 


Here is a critical, up-to-date assessment of the 
present state of political parties. From this critical 
perspective, it explores the important but reduced 
role parties will play in the future; provides an histori- 
cal perspective; analyzes interrelationships among 
parties, electoral laws, and institutions; examines and 
illustrates party organizations; and traces recently 
occuring changes in the electorate. 


0471017965 Jan. 1979 
311 pp. $12.95 
URBAN POLICY GAME 


A Simulation of Urban Politics 
Thomas A. Henderson, American Justice Institute, & 


John L. Foster, Southem Illinois University at 
Carbondale 


In this unique role-playing simulation of the budget 
and policy-making process of American cities, stu- 
dents get a close-up view of the many facets of local 
politics by adopting roles common in urban govem- 
ment and preparing an annual budget for a fictional 
city. The text is self-contained and highly flexible for 
any class-size, time, and physical setting. 

0 471 03398-7 1978 

137 pp. $6.95 


FROM SOCIAL ISSUES TO 
PUBLIC POLICY 


Robert Eyestone, University of Minnesota 


A comprehensive analysis of when, how, and which 
social issues are translated into governmental action. 
Eyestone details numerous social issues and sub- 
sequent governmental response. He suggests the 
kind of result a citizen can reasonably expect from 
govemment and hypothesizes how government can 
be further sensitized to the issues involved. 

0 471 24978-5 1978 

197 pp. $6.95 paper 


UNDERSTANDING MODERN 
GOVERNMENT 
The Rise and Decline of the 


American Political Economy 
Edward S. Greenberg, University of Colorado at 
Boulder 


Here is a historical analysis of how a modem, large- 
scale, interventionist goverment developed in the 
US. from a radical Marxist perspective. It examines 
government policy in relation to the rise of the cor- 
porate economy and America’s overall place in 
world capitalism. 
0471 029130 
197 pp. 


Jan. 1979 
$7.95 paper 


To be considered for complimentary copies, write 
to Carol Luitjens, Dept. 3491. Please include course 
name, enrollment, and title of present text. 


W 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


A 3491-02. 


JOHN LOCKE 

Geraint Parry 

This introduction to Locke places the Two Treatises of Government in the perspective of 
his writings on philosophy, theology, toleration, and economics and shows the consis- 
tency of his style and disposition of thought. Parry examines Locke's attempt to find a 
system which would provide security and order while giving scope to the individuality in 
which he so strongly believed, explaining why his vision of political life has had an 
enduring fascination for political thinkers of many persuasions. $18.95 cloth, $8.95 
paper 





POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOVIET SOCIALISM 

Alec Nove 

This collection demonstrates the author's updated and unique insights into Russian 
history, the political economy of socialism, and the problems of the contemporary 
U.S.S.R. The papers range widely from consideration of the ideas of some of the leaders 
of the revolution to a dissection of the theories of the “new leftists” on the role of market 
forces under a “feasible” socialism. $27.00 


THE SOVIET UNION 

Edited by R.W. Davies , 

This general introduction to the contemporary Soviet Union takes an interdisciplinary 
approach resulting in “a fully integrated gem of a book written with verve and a style 
that will appeal to a student audience. In a word, it is the best ‘short course’ now extant 
on the U.8.S.R."—J. Patrick Lewis, The Journal of Economic History $14.75 cloth, 
$7.50 paper 


PRIVILEGE IN THE SOVIET UNION A Study of Elite Life-Styles under 
Communism 

Mervyn Matthews 

“Matthews offers a balanced, sociological study. He defines the Soviet elite, catalogues 
its benefits, reviews the history of its privileges, and points out comparisons with other 
elites...this important book deserves to be in most libraries. It will be widely used in 
courses at all levels on the Soviet Union’ —Library Journal $17.25 


THE CYPRUS REVOLT An Account of the Struggle for Union with Greece 
Nancy Crawshaw 

“After years of indefatigable research Mrs. Crawshaw, a distinguished correspondent for 
the Guardian in Cyprus and Greece in the 1950s, has produced a masterly study of the 
first phase of the perennial saga, covering the Eoka revolt against British colonial rule.... 
It is scholarly, lucid, and fascinating? —The Economist $32.25 








REASON OF STATES 

Edited by Michael Donelan f 

Twelve leading British political scientists examine the historical and moral reasons for 
the growth of the idea of statehood, discussing how and why “the state” has come to 
dominate the modern world. $17.25 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE: THE FIRST PHASE 1948-1974 and After 
Brian Watkin 

Of obvious importance to an American readership, this is the first full-scale survey of 
the British National Health Service in the years between its inception and reorganization 
in 1974. Watkin raises basic questions about the health of the population and the costs 
of service administration. He discusses various difficulties the system has encountered 
and prospects for health service in the light of present administrative problems and 
bitterness about the way the reorganization was handled. $18.75 cloth, $8.75 paper 





THE INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRATS Trade Unions in an Uncertain World 

Giles Radice 

The author, a British Labour MP and former head of the research department of the 
General and Municipal Workers’ Union, states the case for trade union involvement in 
the running of industry. He discusses recent changes in attitudes on both labor and 
management sides that make union involvement seem essential and the possible effects 
on individual liberty and parliamentary democracy. $17.25 








AUSTRALIAN URBAN POLICY Objectives and Options 

Max Neutze 

This comprehensive analysis of urban policy and the decision-making process treats a 
range of urban policies in an integrated way, showing how policy areas—population 
distribution, housing, transport, planning, services, and land policy—relate to one 
another. The author's discussion of policy options and directions in which policies should 
move is particularly valuable. $27.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 


THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL SYSTEM 

Jean Holmes and Campbell Sharman 

The common belief that Australia is a politically homogeneous country is dispelled by 
this study of the regional diversity of the six States and of the impact of federalism on 
politics. The authors examine differing political attitudes of the residents of the various 
States, the extent of regional voting patterns, the decentralized nature of the party 
system, and the competing bureaucratic and financial goals of state and federal govern- 
ments. $9.50 paper 


A complete catalog of books in political science is available 
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14 Thompson Street, Winchester MA 01890 
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YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1975 
—29th Edition 


Latest volume in the basic reference work of the 
Organization providing a comprehensive record 
of the United Nations and its related agencies. 
Annual developments in the political, economic, 
social, non-self-governing, legal and adminis- 
trative fields are thoroughly covered. Fully 
indexed. 


Sales No. E.77.1.1 $35.00 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS ‘ < E 
: Room A-3315. . 
“New York, N. y. 40017 


- UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS ae 
‘ E ‘Palais ‘des Nations ‘ 
i 1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 








RUSSIA AND THE 
UNITED STATES — 
Nikolai V. Sivachev and 
Nikolai N. Yakovlev 


Translated by Olga Adler Titelbaum 
Written by Soviet historians for an American 
audience, this unusual study traces Soviet- 


es r ee 
American relations from before the American oe EE 


Revolution to the human rights issues of the 1970s. 


The United States in the World: Foreign I 


Perspectives series, edited by Akira Iriye ! 
Cloth 320 pages 312.95 April 








F.D.R. AND THE PRESS 
Graham J. White 


“A good bit has been written previously about 
Roosevelt and the press, but never with such 
thoroughness and perception... . Overall, 
White’s [book] is sound, innovative, and 
quite readable.” —Frank Freidel, Harvard 
University 

Cloth 290 pages $13.95 April 


MUSLIM NATIONAL COMMUNISM IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


A Revolutionary Strategy for the Colonial World 
Alexandre A. Bennigsen and S. Enders Wimbush 


In this pioneering study, Bennigsen and Wimbush explain how Marxist ideas first penetrated 
the unlikely milieu of Central Asia and the Caucasus and evolved after the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution into the doctrine of national communism. 

A Publication of the Center for Middle Eastern Studies 
Cloth 296 pages $20.00 February 











Now in Paper 


A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS A FRAMEWORK FOR 
OF POLITICAL LIFE POLITICAL ANALYSIS 
With a new Preface With a new Preface 

David Easton David Easton 

Paper 524 pages $8.95 March Paper 160 pages $4.50 March 
MACHIAVELLI TO MARX 


Modern Western Political Thought 
Dante Germino 


Paper 416 pages $7.95 March Chicago 


PRESS . 
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University ‘of 





Chicago 60637 














POMTIEAL S 
EUS 7 


Carl Beck, Eleanor D. Dym, J. Thomas McKechnie 


published by 
the American Political Science Association 


produced by 
the University Center for International Studies, 
| University of Pittsburgh 


The Political Science Thesaurus was created to provide a “terminology- 
regulating” device for a computer-based information storage and retrieval system 
being designed at the University Center for International Studies, University of 
Pittsburgh, in conjunction with the American Political Science Association. This 
information system is now in published form and known as United States Political 
Science Documents. 

The Political Science Thesaurus comprises, in addition to a foreword and a 
preface, a Description and Use of the Thesaurus section, the Thesaurus of Terms, 
a Permuted Index, a Hierarchical Index, and three Appendices—Thesaurus Rules 
and Conventions, Sources of Terms Used in the Data Bank, and a list of 
Participants in the production and creation of the Thesaurus. The main body of 
the publication—the Thesaurus of Terms—consists of Part J: Political Science 
Terminology and Part II: Geographical/Political Areas. 

The Political Science Thesaurus is available in both casebound and paperback 
editions of 470 pages. The paperback is $15.00 to individuals and $25.00 to 
institutions. Orders should be sent to the American Political Science Association, 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Checks should be 
made payable to the American Political Science Association, and APSA members 
should deduct 20% from the total. ; 


N 
AKA uiers Center for International Studies 
qa Publications Section 
‘ Unversity of Pittsburgh 
G-6 Mervis Hall 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
USA 
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Democracy 
Under Pressure 


An Introduction to the American 
Political System 
THIRD EDITION 


MILTON C. CUMMINGS, JR., 
‘The Johns Hopkins University 


DAVID WISE, 


author and political analyst 


The bestselling textbook for the first course in American 
goverment has been adopted at more than 430 col- 
leges and universities since Spring 1977 publication. 
Here’s why: 


“Once again Cummings and Wise have provided us 
with the most stimulating and contemporaneous 
American government text on the market today. Stu- 
dents comment that it is one of the few texts that makes 
reading a pleasure rather than a chore. The succinct 
and provocative commentary provides unique insight 
into the strengths and weaknesses of our political 
system.” 

—WILLIAM H. JERVEY, Jr., Florida Technological University 


“Cummings and Wise have done it again. Democracy 

Under Pressure meets the need for readable, compre- 

hensive, and candid coverage of American politics.” 
—JERRY SULLIVAN, Lambuth College 


“Highly readable, up-to-date, excellent choice of 

charts, tables, quotes, pictures, and graphic materials 

generally. I am looking forward to using it in the fall.” 
—JACOB A. HURWITZ, North Carolina State University 


“Not in recent memory have students so enthusias- 
tically accepted the notion that Government is a course 
that is worthy of their most sustained and engrossing in- 
terest. Much of the credit for this is due to this text.” 
—ARTHUR C. HILL, Metropolitan Community College 


“Cummings and Wise 


have done it again.” 


Accompanied by: 


STUDY GUIDE 
by the authors | 





300 pages 


This Study Guide — a truly innovative and interesting 
entry in the field — was designed by the authors to en- 
force and expand upon students’ comprehension of the 
text material. For each of the sixteen chapters in the 
text, the Study Guide provides: 


key points — that highlight important terms and con- 
cepts and provide an overview of the chapter 


glossary terms — with spaces under each item for 
students to attempt their own definitions; page numbers 
on which the correct definition appears are keyed to the 
text and the definition itself is given on an adjacent page 
‘in the Guide 

a self quiz — true-false, multiple-choice, and short 
answer questions 

a learning unit — that tests one particular topic in 
the chapter through a fill-in-the-blank narrative 
learning objectives 

two types of study exercises — that ask the stu- 
dent to interpret information from charts, graphs, and 
tables in the text or to analyze and resolve a problem 

(a hypothetical court case or political dilemma, for 
example) 


TEST BOOKLET 

with Lecture and Discussion Topics 
and Learning Objectives 

ROBERT P. LAMM 


Also available now 


POWER AND BALANCE 

An Introduction to 

American Constitutional Government 
IRA H. CARMEN, 

University of Illinois, 

Champaign-Urbana 

Paperbound. 582 pages Test Booklet 


Hal 


HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 


New York « San Diego e Chicago + San Francisco « Atlanta 








SELECTIONS FROM ONE CF THE FINEST 
POLITICAL SCIENCE LISTS AVAILABLE 


NEW 


AMERICA'S POLITICAL SYSTEM 
Third Edition. 


Peter Woll and Robert H. Binstock, both of Brandeis University 


This leading introductory text goes beyond descriptions of American political 
institutions to stress the actual political process. The authors identify and then 
give integrated treatment to the manifold influences—formal and informal— 
on policy decisions, including constitutional theory and practice, political 
parties, interest groups, congress, the presidency, the bureaucracy, and the 
judiciary. Above all, AMERICAS POLITICAL SYSTEM stimulates personal 
involvement in politics by using real-life contemporary problems to illustrate 
every aspect of the American governmental system. 


This new edition has been thoroughly revised and updated to accurately 
reflect the changes taking place in our political institutions, and to focus on 
the abilities of these institutions to meet the political challenges of the late 
1970's and early 1980's. You'll find new material on all the. relevant develop- 
ments of the Ford and Carter Administrations; many new real-life, high-interest 
case studies; and new examples, illustrations, and discussions throughout on 
every dynamic aspect of American politics. 


Random House/March 1979/750 pages paperbound/Order Codes: 32119 
32312 (1M) 


THE POWER OF THE MODERN PRESIDENCY 
Edwin C. Hargrove, Brown University 


An in-depth analysis of the question of increasing presidential power, 
suggesting how the Presidency can retain the strength necessary for effective 
leadership without surpassing regulation. - 


Alfred A. Knopt/1974/356 pages paperbound/Order Code: 31724 





THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Malcolm Jewell, University of Kentucky, and Samuel Patterson, q 
University of Texas 12 
Acomplete examination and comparative analysis of the American legislative ; 
process that thoroughly integrates Congress and the state legislatures. Ve 


Random House/1977/592 pages hardbound/Order Code: 31265 


NEW 

COURTS, JUDGES, AND POLITICS: An Introduction to the Judicial Process I. 
Third Edition i 
C. Herman Pritchett, University of California at Santa Barbara, and f 
Walter F. Murphy, Princeton University 





Combining sharply analytical essays with a wide variety of readings, this 
classic casebook uses the behavioristic approach to present the role of the 
judiciary in policy formation. The new edition has been extensively re- 
organized and rewritten and features 64 new readings. 


Random House/February 1979/700 pages paperbound/Order Code: 3217 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: Politics and the Political System 
William L. Morrow, College of William and Mary 


An analysis of how external forces shape the role of public agencies in our 
society. Its overriding question is: How can the bureaucracy be made more 
responsive to public needs? 


Random House/1975/320 pages paperbound/Order Code: 31780 


BASIC RESEARCH METHODS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Second Edition 


Julian Simon, University of Illinois, Urbana 


A proven interdisciplinary text that clearly explains all the fundamentals of 

research language, concepts and methods, as well as common problems of stu- 
dent researchers. This new, expanded edition contains much new material plus 
two entirely new chapters on empirical research and designing experiments. 


Random House/1978/558 pages hardbound/Order Codes: 32049 32176 (LM }) 


For more information write to: 


Ah y” 


Random House/Alfred A.Xnopf 


Random House College Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 21157 
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from Addison-Wesley 


American Politics: 
Directions of Change, 
Dynamics of Choice 
Richard E. Morgan, John C. 
Donovan, Christian P. Potholm 


A lively introduction to American 

politics that captures the spirit, 

drama, and challenge of the 

governmental process, The 

authors contribute a wealth of 

actual political experience to their 

scholarship which gives this book 

a unique combination of theory and 

practicality. The innovative Choicel 

Change framework is used throughout 

to explore political decision making and te E 
its consequences and the constant evolution E 
of our political system. (01434) 1979 

There is an alternate edition which contains an additional chapter on state 
and local government. (01437) An Instructor’s Manual (1435) and a Study 
Guide (01436) are also available. 


a 


Theory of International Poverty Amid Plenty: 
Politics A Political and Economic 
Kenneth N. Waltz Analysis 


This book constructs and applies a Harrell R. Rodgers, Jr. 


systems theory of international poli- This straightforward, extremely read- 
tics making use of theories and con- able book discusses the dimensions, 

cepts from various social sciences, causes, and consequences of poverty 
especially economics. The author also in America and offers suggestions — 


moves from theory to practice and in terms of policy alternatives — 
uses many examples to demonstrate for possible remedies. 


how future outcomes can be inferred. (06471) 222 pp. 1979 
(08349) 1979 


For more information write to: 
Social Science and Humanities Division 
vv ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Mass. 01867 























WHAT'S NEW FROM 





AMERICAN POLITICS: 


The People and the Polity 

Peter K. Eisinger, Dennis L. 
Dresang, Robert Booth Fowler, 
Joel B. Grossman, Richard M. 
Merelman, 

Alt at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Burdett A. Loomis, Knox College 


This immensely successful text 
examines the major institutions and pro- 
cesses of American government from a 
unique, dual perspective: government as 
perceived by citizens, and government 
as politicians know it to be. The text 
features comprehensive coverage of our 
democratic system and uses many case 
. Studies and anecdotes to put abstract 
concepts and theories into a real-world 
context. , 
Paper 548 pages 1978 $10.95 


aE Ra LES 
THE BASICS OF AMERICAN 


POLITICS 


Second Edition 
Gary Wasserman 


This introduction to American na- 
tional politics is brief, basic, inexpen- 
sive, and easy to read. As an integrating 
theme politics is, when appropriate, 
compared to a complex and dynamic 
game in which rules (the Constitution) 
must be followed and the players (the 
President, the Congress, the Judiciary, 
and citizen groups) compete for power 
and influence. Instructor’s Manual avail- 
able. 

Paper approx, 250 pages 
$5.95 tentative 


1979 








BEHIND THE SCENES IN . 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 


Personalities and Politics 
Second Edition 
Peter Woll, Brandeis University 


This weil-liked reader features 21 arti- 
cles, nine of which are new to the Sec- 
ond Edition. Written by best-selling 
authors and drawn from popular 
sources, these selections demonstrate 
how the personalities of political leaders 
and the people around them have a pro- 
found impact on the political process 
and public policy. Instructor's Manual 
available. 

Paper approx. 350 pages 
$5.95 tentative 


. 1979 


¢ a 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 


Readings and Cases 
Sixth Edition 
Peter Woll 


Combining constitutional law cases 
with classic and contemporary readings, 
this highly acclaimed sourcebook pro- 
vides historical and analytical back- 
ground material that expands upon 
concepts introduced in basic American 
government texts. As before, the 
emphasis is on institutions, and new 
selections update the book through the 
Carter administration. Instructor’s Man- 
ual available. 

Paper 590 pages 1978 $7.95 


ALL BOOKS AVAILABLE NOW FOR EXAMINATION. 
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THE POLITICS OF 
AMERICAN CITIES: 


Private Power and Public Policy 
Dennis R. Judd, University of 
Denver 


This unique book examines the thesis 
that urban politics is a process that 
involves not only public authority but the 
institutions of private investment as 
well. In addition to covering the tradi- 
tional subject matter of urban politics, 
Professor Judd explores the ways in 
which the public and private sectors 
work closely together to decide how 
important resources in urban areas are 
to be allocated. 

Paper approx. 450 pages 
$8.95 tentative 


1979 


JUDGES AND JUSTICES 


The Federal Appellate Judiciary 
John R. Schmidhauser, 
University of Southern California 


Here is a comprehensive analysis of 
the personnel, procedures, and interac- 
tions of the federal appellate judiciary: 
the Supreme Court and the Courts of 
Appeal. It explores how and why individ- 
uals are chosen to serve, the traditions 
which influence judicial decision mak- 
ing, and interactions among the courts 
and other branches of government. 
Paper 248 pages 1979 $5.95 





REASON IN LAW 


Lief H. Carter, 
University of Georgia 


This readable and contemporary 
examination of the nature of legal think- 
ing asks: “How do judges make law? 
How should they?” After defining law 
and examining the elements of legal rea- 
soning, the core of the book develops 
criteria for evaluating the quality of legal 
reasoning in statutory interpretation, 
common law, and constitutional law. 
Throughout, the author emphasizes the 
creative and discretionary nature of 
legal choice. 

Paper approx. 320 pages 
$5.95 tentative 


7y 


COLLIEGIE DIVISION 
LITTLE, BROWN 
AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 


1979 





. ALL BOOKS AVAILABLE NOW FOR EXAMINATION. 








AARON WILDAVSKY 
HAS WRITTEN A NEW BOOK 





SPEAKING TRUTH TO POWER 


The Art and Craft of Policy Analysis 
Aaron Wildavsky 


The pre-publication reviewers have 
called it “awesome ...aclassic... the 
definitive statement in its field... a 
- ground-breaking book...” 

Unique in its perspective and mode of 
analysis, SPEAKING TRUTH TO POWER 
explores the “art and craft” of policy 
analysis through a lucid discussion of 
public policies: their underlying logic, 
their effectiveness, and their future. 

e Numerous examples and applications 

of policy analysis make theoretical 

discussions comprehensible to stu- 
dents. 

Chapters on substantive policy areas 

— health, the economy, the environ- 

ment, education, and urban politics 

— demonstrate that specific public 

policy creates additional problems. 

s A unique chapter explores citizen par- 
ticipation in policy analysis. 
SPEAKING TRUTH TO POWER is a 

provocative departure for the re-evalua- 

tion of public policy as only Aaron 

Wildavsky could provide. 





WILDAVSKY 
Cloth 448 pages 1979 $13.95 tent. 
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‘LITTLE, BROWN 


AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 





A CLASSIC HAS BEEN UPDATED 


THE POLITICS OF THE 
BUDGETARY PROCESS 


Third Edition 
Aaron Wildavsky 


The updated version of Aaron 
Wildavsky's acknowledged classic goes 
beyond merely describing what a budget 
is and how it is made. It analyzes the 
politics of budgeting: the influences and 
implications of politics in the budgetary 
process, and how a budget affects politi- 
cal developments. The Third Edition fea- 
tures two new chapters, which cover 
zero-based budgeting and the latest 
congressional reforms. 





The Politicsof the 
Budgetary Process 


Aaron Wildavsky 
Thid Editon 


Paper approx. 325 pages 1979 $5.95 tent 


BOTH BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE NOW FOR EXAMINATION 
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LITTLE, BROWN HAS THE 
BOOKS YOU’RE LOOKING FOR 





POLITICAL THINKING: 


The Perennial Questions 
Third Edition 

Glenn Tinder, University of 
Massachusetts, Boston 


By tracing through history the great 
political thinkers’ responses to 31 clas- 
sic questions of political philosophy, 
this introductory text illustrates the con- 
tinued importance of the questions 
underlying the theory and practice of 
today's political systems. The book’s 
unique question format engages stu- 
dents in the art of political thinking, and 
the Third Edition is now more lucid and 
concise. 


Paper 212 pages 1979 $4.95 
LSS aT RE 
HOME STYLE: 


House Members in Their Districts 
Richard F. Fenno, Jr. 
University of Rochester 


This unique view of Representatives 
focuses on them in their home districts, 
rather than in Washington, thus provid- 
ing an exciting new perspective on con- 
gressional behavior. In this readable 
analysis, Fenno describes what house 
members see when they view their con- 
Stituencies, and how these perceptions 
affect their politics. 

Paper 304 pages 1978 $6.95 


BUREAUCRATIC POWER IN 
NATIONAL POLITICS 


Third Edition 
Francis E. Rourke 


This popular collection of readings, 
thoroughly revised and updated, 
focuses on the political roles of bureau- 
cratic officials and organizations, and on 
the techniques through which they influ- 
ence public opinion, elected officials, 
and public policy decisions. 


Paper 478pages 1978 $7.95 





COLLEGE DIVISION 
LITTLE, BROWN 
AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 





JUSTICE IN AMERICA: 


Courts, Lawyers, and the Judicial 
Process 

Third Edition 

Herbert Jacob, Northwestern 
University 


This concise, thorough, and widely- 
used analysis of the entire American 
court system concentrates on two 
themes: the political context within 
which courts operate and the impact of 
lawyers on judicial and legal processes. 
The Third Edition includes: the latest 
research by political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, and legal researchers; newly 
revealed biases in civil matters; and 
recent important changes in the Burger 
court. 
Paper $4.95 


246 pages 1978 


ALL BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE NOW FOR EXAMINATION. 





PRINCETON BOOKS: 
A SOUND POLICY 


Black Violence 
Political Impact of the 1960s Riots 
. JAMES W. BUTTON 
While many studies of domestic collective violence, especially of the black 

riots of the 1960s, emphasize the causes of violence, Button’s is the first major 
investigation of the consequences of violence. He not only analyzes how and to 
what extent the national government responded to the black urban riots, buthe also 
moves toward a theoretical definition of the role of collective violence in a democratic 

society. $16.00 


Crises of Political Development in Europe 


and the United States 
Edited by RAYMOND GREW — 

As the last volume in the series sponsored by the SSRC Committee on Comparative 
Politics, this book reflects the Committee’s decision to devote renewed attention to 
the original state-building experiences of the West, after having studied political 
development in the newer countries of the Third World. The contributors attempt to 
discern patterns of historical change in the different sequences of crises that affect 
all states in their development. Studies in Political Development, 9. 

Cloth, $27.50. Paper, $6.95 
a eee 
Defending the National Interest 
Raw Materials Investments and U.S. Foreign Policy 
STEPHEN D. KRASNER 
“Defending the National Interest is a major and highly original contribution to the 
study of American foreign policy and, in particular, to our understanding of the 
critically important area of national policy toward foreign investment in raw 
materials.” — Robert Gilpin, Princeton University Center for International Affairs, 
Harvard University. Cloth, $20.00. Paper, $5.95 
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Evaluating Public Programs 
The Impact of General Revenue-Sharing on Municipal Government 
PATRICK D. LARKEY 
In order to understand the impact of the General Revenue Sharing program on the 
fiscal behavior of municipal governments, Patrick Larkey develops and demon- 
strates an unconventional approach to program evaluation by addressing the need 


for counterfactual arguments and for positive theories of technical and behavioral 


processes in making these arguments. $18.50 


Write for our Political Science Catalogue. 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 








NATIONAL UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


JUSTICE OR TYRANNY? A Critique of John Rawls’s “Theory of Justice” 
by David L. Schaefer 


A truly radical critique that contrasts Rawls’s approach with the Great Tradition of political philos- 
ophy, challenges the justness and prudence of his political prescription, and questions the drift of 
contemporary Anglo-American philosophy as exemplified by Rawls. Fall 1978, $12.50 


THE NEW EGALITARIANISM: Questions and Challenges 
edited by David L. Schaefer 


A collection of the most trenchant and well-written critiques of contemporary radical egalitarianism. 
The contributors represent a wide range of fields—political science, economics, sociology, journalism 
and political philosophy. Fall 1978,$15.00 


THE PUERTO RICAN DILEMMA 
by Sakari Sariola 


An ideologically sensitive interpretation of the Puerto Rican status dilemma, without accepting 
dogmatic and deterministic approaches. The book introduces the issues of dependency, nationalism 
and status dilemma as they relate to Puerto Rico's past, her present uncertainties, and future 
aspirations, Fall 1978, $15.00 


STUDENT POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE 1970s 
edited by J. Peter Segall and Robert M. Pickett 


An attempt by two “seventies-style activists” to involve the involved in the telling of their own stories. 
Mostly student written, the end-product is an enlightening yet eminently readable concoction of 
experience and opinion, fact and feeling. Spring 1979, $15.00 


ESSAYS IN LAW AND POLITICS 
by Francis D. Wormuth 
edited by Dalmas H. Nelson and Richard L. Sklar 


A collection of little known works of one of the most brilliant and learned constitutional scholars and 
political scientists. The writings have thematic coherence addressing two of the most fundamental prob- 
lems of society—maintenance of human freedom and the survival of the human race. 1978,$16.50 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN WOMAN: Struggles and Images 
edited by Sharon Harley and Rosalyn Terborg-Penn 


A collection of original essays examining the experiences of black women from the early 19th century 
to the present, describing black women as educators, workers, political activists, poets and blues 
singers. 1978,$12.95 


DO YOU HAVE A MANUSCRIPT on a current topic in Political Science? There is always | 
room for a good, solid, topical item. Send us your prospectus now. f 


KENNIKAT PRESS 


90 South Bayles Avenue # Port, Washington, N.Y. 11050 











S!Martin’s Press 


The Struggle for Power in Syria 
Sectarianism, Regionalism, and 
Tribalism in Politics, 1961-1978 


Nikalos van Dam 


This important new study probes the sectarian, regional, 
and tribal loyalties that have profoundly affected contem- 
porary Syrian politics since the breakup of the United 
Arab Republic in 1961. The author’s examination of these 
forces, particularly the influence of religious minorities 
on Syrian political life, is based on an authoritative 
analysis of primary materials as well as the standard 
literature, and helps illuminate the causes of the coun- 
try’s current civil unrest. 


March ISBN 0-312-76871-0 


The GDR 


The History, Politics, Economy and 
Society of East Germany 


Eberhard Schneider 


Eberhard Schneider has written a comprehensive intro- 
duction to East Germany, ideally suited to the lay reader 
or the beginning student. He covers political structures 
and institutions, the economy, social and educational 
policies, polite ideology, public-policy goals, and 
foreign policy—particularly the GDR’s relations with the 
Federal Republic. 


1978 ISBN 0-312-31491-4 


The Limits to Power 
Soviet Policy in the Middle East 


Yaacov Ro'i, editor 


Twelve new essays analyze the startling deterioration of 
Soviet influence in the Middle East that has taken place 
since 1970, when the USSR was undeniably the dominant 
Great Power in this strategically crucial region of the 
world. Discussed are the changing Soviet goals and 
options in the region, the dilemmas created by the 
USSR’s critical strategic constraints, and the manner in 
which Soviet Middle Eastern policy can be expected to 
affect the area's hope for peace. 


January ISBN 0-312-48695-2 400 pages 
Dictatorship and Political Dissent 


Workers and Students in Franco’s Spain 
Jose Maravall 


Dictatorship and Political Dissent is an intensive and 
wide-ranging study of the working-class and student 
resistance to the four-decade-long Franco regime as well 
as a brilliant analysis of contemporary Spanish society 
and politics. The author probes deeply into three crucial 
elements of his subject: the sociopolitical tension be- 
tween the institution of the dictatorship and a process of 
rapid capitalist development; the persistence of politically 
militant traditions within Spanish society; and the survi- 
ah reemergence of underground political organ- 
izations. 


January 


224 pages $19.95 


121 pages $14.95 


$19.95 


ISBN 0-312-20012-9 200 pages $18.95 





Irish Elections, 1918-77 


Parties, Voters and Proportional Representation 
Cornelius O'Leary 


lrish Elections, 1918-77 utilizes recent electoral behavior 
studies and new research into voting patterns to provide 
a succinct view of Irish democracy at work. The author 
analyzes the campaigns, results, and political conse- 
quences of every general election in Ireland since 1918, 
discusses Ireland's distinctive system of proportional 
representation, and describes the varying fortunes of 
Irish political parties and their leaders. 


February ISBN 0-312-43597-5 200 pages $19.95 


Biological Ideas in Politics 
An Essay in Political Adaptivity 


W. J. M. Mackenzie 


Man's success as an animal may prove his ruin: his 
ever-increasing numbers and skills now threaten not only 
his environment but the future of his species. Addressing 
this predicament, Professor Mackenzie cites the analog- 
ous relationship of the socia! to the natural sciences— 
particularly that of political science to biology—to 
explore the argument that mankind can solve the prob- 
tems of exponential growth only with the creative applica- 
tion of the mechanism of social adaptivity. 


March ISBN 0-312-07869-2 100 pages 
Directing Technology 


Policies for Promotion and Control 
Ron Johnston and Philip Gummett, editors 


Directing Technology addresses the complex questions 
surrounding the role of government in technological de- 
velopment and regulation. The volume’s thirteen original 
studies of policy options and decision-making processes 
consider specific problems faced by American, Cana- 
dian, and Western European governments with regard to 
various industries—including nuclear power, aviation, 
and motor vehicles—and investigate the ways in which 
governments can best promote the development of bene- 
ficial technologies while regulating the potentially 
dangerous by-products that some of them produce. 


March ISBN 0-312-21218-6 240 pages $22.50 


Peasants and Politics 
Grass Roots Reactions to Change in Asia 
D. B. Miller, editor 


This interdisciplinary collection of essays presents the 
results of recent research into the relationship between 
Asian peasant traditions and political processes during 
times of radical social change. The contributors explore 
such diverse phenonema as the response of Burmese 
peasants to British rule in the nineteenth century, folk- 
religious movements in the present-day Philippines, the 
peasant involvement in the Communist party during the 
Vietnam War, and from these case studies they articulate 
engh ng insights into political and social moderniza- 
tion in Asia. 


February 


$9.95 


ISBN 0-312-59993-5 224 pages $24.95 











“Euro-Communism”’ 
Implications for East and West 


Roy Godson and Stephen Haseler 
“Instructive and provocative.. 


.. An insightful primer about the realities of politics on the European left.” 


Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan 


“Probably the most trenchant set of statements anywhere on what is called ‘Euro- Communism,’ this book should be 
required reading for every single Member of the United States Congress.” 
Robert F. Ellsworth, Chairman, St. John International, Inc., 
former U.S. Ambassador to NATO, former Member of Congress 


The major Communist parties of Western Europe have become the subject of widespread reassessment. Roy Godson, 
Professor of Government at Georgetown University, and Stephen Haseler, a British political scientist, provide an 
incisive analysis of interest to voters and policy-makers on both sides of the Atlantic. Drawing on research provided 
by a team of leading specialists throughout Europe, they assess the growing strength of the major Western European 


Communist parties and describe party goals and strategies. 


Just published 144 pages 


ISBN 0-312-26720-7 
ISBN 0-312-26721-5 


cloth: $16.95 
paper: $ 6.95 








The New Politics of Human Rights 
James Avery Joyce 


The New Politics of Human Rights frankly discusses the 
history of human rights as a concept and as a political 
issue from the UN's Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in 1948 to the present. Clarifying legal aspects of 
international justice in the light of recent events, the 
author argues, albeit cautiously, that three decades’ offi- 
cial documents are more than a paper facade camouflag- 
ing reality and that we are approaching a new era in 
human freedom. 


January ISBN 0-312-56880-0 256 pages 


Moral Claims in World Affairs 
Ralph Pettman, editor 


This collection of specially commissioned essays by 
scholars in international relations and philosophy 
examines the nature and force of moral claims in interna- 
tional affairs. In a section on theory the contributors 
discuss and analyze the concepts of universal moral 
order and various ideas of national and international 
justice. The second part of the book examines these 
phenonema in practice, focusing on such problems as 
qnae foreign policy and the racial conflict in southern 
rica 


February ISBN 0-312-54733-2 280 pages 
The United Nations 


How It Works and What It Does 
Evan Luaard 


There is now in the late 1970s a new willingness to look to 
the UN for solutions to major world problems—the 
exploitation of the seabed and other issues related to the 
global environment, long-range nuclear proliferation, 
and immediate threats to peace. The United Nations: 
How It Works and What It Does, a comprehensive dis- 
cussion and analysis of the many faces of the most 
important and influential international organization in his- 
tory, is sure to provoke thought and discussion about the 
future of that institution among both general readers and 
serious students. 


February ISBN 0-312-83310-5 


$19.95 


$17.95 


190 pages $18.95 


Intergroup Accommodation in 


Plural Societies 
Nic Rhoodie, editor 


Begun at the 1977 International Conference on Pluralism 
held in Cape Town, South Africa, this book is a major 
contribution to the literature on intergroup accommoda- 
tion, conflict regulation, and the sociopolitical structures 
that determine policy options within pluralistic societies. 
The essays, which provide several new theoretical 
perspectives based on fresh empirical data, emphasize 
current sociopolitical trends in general and options for 
solutions to problems of intergroup accommodation in 
particular. 


February ISBN 0-312-41921-X 512 pages $22.50 


The Integration of Modern Iraq 
Abbas Kelidar, editor 


This collection of original papers discusses and analyzes 
some of the most important developments in modern 
Iraqi history, politics, and economics. The book indicates 
a pattern of continuity and change in the socio-political 
and economic evolution of the country since the estab- 
lishment of the modern state in 1920—a pattern that has 
largely been a reflection of the political hopes, aspira- 
tions, and ideological orientation of the ruling elite. 


February ISBN 0-312-41891-4 192 pages $19.95 


The Future of Cultural Minorities 
ay E. Alcock, Brian K. Taylor, John M. Welton, 
editors 


This collection of comparative essays illuminates the 
tensions that are universally a source of concern in 
majority-minority as well as interminority relations. The 
authors analyze the current status and future prospects 
of nondominant groups in multicultural states from a 
variety of perspectives, including the political, sociologi- 
cal, economic, linguistic, constitutional and educational. 
The editors’ concluding chapter points the way toward a 
comprehensive theory of cultural minorities. 


January ISBN 0-312-31470-1 220 pages $19.95 
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To order these books for your library at 20% professional discount, please write: 
e Gt. Martin’s Press + P. 0. Box 5352 » New York, NY 10017 
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AMERICAN 
DEMOCRATIC 
THEORY 


Pluralism and Its Critics 


by William Alton Kelso 


(Contrib. in Political Science, No. 1, ISSN 0147-1066). 
(Westport, Conn., 1978). xii, 288 pages. KAD/ 
LC 77-83894. ISBN 0-8371-9825-9, $18.95 


William Kelso's American Democratic Theory is 
the first major defense of pluralistic democracy 
since the doctrine began to fall into disfavor in the 
1960s. It critically analyzes the arguments of Lowi, 
McConnell, Kariel, Bachrach, Wolff, and Schatt- 
schneider and suggests that the available evidence 
does not always support their contentions. Kelso 
further argues that critics as well as proponents 
have often failed to realize that there are distinct 
varieties of pluralistic democracy. 


“Besides being well organized and cogently argued, 
the book provides an excellent survey of the major 
literature and findings on this topic. It serves to 
extend and bring up-to-date the earlier defense of 
pluralism by Nelson Polsby, Community power 
and political theory (1963). . . . Good bibliogra- 


phy. Recommended for all academic libraries.” 
—CHOICE 


Now available from GREENWOOD PRESS, INC. © 51 Riverside Avenue, Westport, CT 06880 





7 
For 19 from 
Prentice-Hall... 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES: Their Origin and Impact 

Leon Baradat — Mira Costa College 

A core book that explores modern political ideologies in detail — including their origin and 
impact. Examines contemporary political theories within the context of pertinent historico! 
events. Clearly written and well organized; devoid of unnecessary jargon. 

352 pp. (est.) Paper $8.95 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE METHODS 

Robert A. Bernstein and James A. Dyer — both of Texas AGM University 

An exploration of how to understand and do empirical research in political science. Focuses 
on both doing and evaluating research, however the primary concern is the logic of the 
research process as a whole. Contains many examples taken from actual research. Begins at an 
elementary level. Easy to read and understand. 

280 pp. (est.) Paper $8.95 


CASES IN CIVIL LIBERTIES, 3rd Edition 
Robert Cushman — New York University 
Selected cases pertaining to civil liberties law. Each case is preceded by the author's notes. Some 
of the cases covered include: U.S. vs. Richardson—Judicial activism versus pacifism, U.S. vs. Nixon 
— executive privilege, Faretta vs. California —the right to act as your own attorney and more. 
400 pp. (est.) Cloth $9.95 


CASES IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, 5th Edition 

Robert Cushman — New York University 

A comprehensive compilation of cases in American Constitutional Law by a distinguished law 
professor. Designed for upperclass/ undergraduate courses. Many old cases have been deleted 
and new cases added to keep the material current. Each case is preceded by the author's notes. 
768 pp. (est.) Cloth $21.95 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT 

Robert DiClerico — West Virginia University 

Highly readable texr addressed to such topics as: how presidents are chosen; the nature of the 
president's relationship with other important power centers (Congress, the press, bureaucracy) in 
the political system; presidential decision-making, the impact of personality upon the office, and 
the components of effective presidential leadership. 

384 pp. Cest.) Paper $8.95 


WHO'S RUNNING AMERICA, 2nd Edition, the Carter Years 

Thomas R. Dye — Florida State University 

Identifies 5,000 men and women at the top of the institutional structure of America—who they 
are, how much power they wield, how they came to power, and what they do with it. Contains 
illustrative biographical sketches of top elites. Also describes elite sectional fractionalism in 
America. 


272 pp. (est.) Paper $6.95 


For’ 79iom Prentice-Hall” 


_THE AMERICAN POLITICAL EXPERIENCE 
David V. Edwards — University of Texas, Austin 

_ Introductory American politics or government text which stresses the process of government 
and the actual daily doings of politicians. Uses this as a vehicle to involve students in 
government vicariously so that they might know the possibilities and procedures of their 

‘ later involvement as citizens. 

' 704 pp. Cest.) Cloth $14.95 


PUBLIC POLICY: Scope and Logic 

Frederick M. Frohock — Syracuse University 

Comprehensive overview of both theories and issues in public policy. Each chapter intro- 
‘ duces fundamental theoretical ideas elaborated with case studies of current policy issues. 
. Stresses evaluative issues of public policy, such as reverse discrimination, abortion, genetic 
research and executive privilege. Focuses on current issues. 
* 320 pp. (est.) Cloth $11.95 


» AGE OF IDEOLOGY: Political Thought 1750 
- to the Present, 2nd Edition 
' Isaac Kramnick — Cornell University 
Succinct revision of a Foundations of Modern Political Science Series volume. A survey of 200 
, years of political ideologies and their influence on modern foreign and domestic politics. 
Discusses historical precedents; emphasizes contemporary ideologies of feminism; 
Marxism, and neo-liberal, neo-conservative, neo-Marxist thought. 
128 pp. Cest.) Paper $4.95 


(CONCEPTS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS: 

' The Global Context, 3rd Edition 
Abdul Aziz Said — The American University 

` A concise, organized study of modern political ideologies, emphasizing transnational 
rather than international politics and relations. 


* Part 1 focuses on concepts of ascriptive politics, and covers the nature of foreign 
policy and policy-making and implementation. 
* Part 2 relates the nature of the new pluralistic environment— increasing integration 
in the global system and its implication. 
* Part 3 stresses new major issues such as; Drugs, Human Rights, Ethnic Groups and 
Terrorist Organizations, etc. 
385 pp. (est.) Cloth $13.95 


PUBLIC BUDGETING IN AMERICA 

. Thomas D. Lynch — Mississippi State University 

Essentially a “how-to” approach to public budgeting — addressed to those who do 
public budgeting. Theoretical subjects are explained but not stressed. Useful suggestions, 
tables, formulas, etc. are included to illustrate practical methods of dealing with the 
material. 

384 pp. Cest.) Cloth $15.95 





"416 “Top Candidates’ for 
Political Science courses. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 5th Edition 

David $. McLellan — Miami University, Ohio; Fred A. Sondermann — Colorado College; 
William C. Olson — Rockefeller Foundation 

New selections presented in a straightforward, easy-to-understand manner. Principle 
elements and processes of international relations are introduced. Relevant current issues 
(the Third World, economic stresses, pressures of détente, and the nuclear arms race) are 
substituted for previous complex, theoretical material. 

410 pp. Cest.) Cloth $8.95 


INDIA'S POLITICAL SYSTEM, 2nd Edition 

Richard L. Park — University of Michigan; Bruce Bueno de Mesquita — University of 
Rochester 

Almost totally new — includes thorough updating on the structure and functioning of 
India’s political party system through the 1977 general election, the first text to investi- 
gate the emergency period and its aftermath. Extensive, in-detail study of the evolution 
of the currently ruling Janata Party and the fall of the Congress Party. A thorough 
treatment of the electoral process is viewed from a strategic and structural standpoint. 
208 pp. (est.) Paper $7.95 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF AFRICAN POLITICS 

Christian P. Potholm, II — Bowdoin College 

First attempt to fuse the context of African politics, including African political thought, 
with actual political process on the continent. Makes a major breakthrough in the 
synthesis and analysis of complex political trends. Includes a complete second genera- 
tion analysis of major political forms in Africa, including the polyarchal spectrum and the 
authoritarian spectrum. 

304 pp. (est.) Paper $8.95 


URBAN POLICY AND POLITICS IN A BUREAUCRATIC AGE 

Clarence N. Stone — University of Maryland; Robert K. Wheelan — University of North 
Florida; William J. Murin — University of Wisconsin, Parkside 

Highly-readable overview of urban policy, politics and administration as applied to the 
urban community — both small towns and large cities. Covers a wide variety of topics; 
leadership, political organization, conflict management, etc. Examines recent trends such as 
the emergence of post-reform politics and ponders the short-lived community control 
movement. Analyzes the program evaluation and policy implementation processes. 
400 pp. Cest.) Cloth $9.95 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 2nd Edition 
Walter E. Volkomer— Hunter College 
Concise, brief, and well-illustrated introductory text. Deals effectively with essential 
features of American government today; structure, institutions and policies. Some 
up-to-date features: 

* An analysis of the presidency through character studies of appropriate chief 

executives; 

e Recent reforms in Congressional rules and procedures; 

* Recent Supreme Court decisions affecting the rights of Americans. 
416 pp. Cest.) Paper $10.95 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
For further information, or to order or reserve examination copies, please write: Robert Jordan, 
Depr. J-462, Prentice-Hall, inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 


_.__-Prentice-Hal 




















Supplementary Empirical Teaching Units 
in Political Science: 


New computer related instructional materials whereby students learn 
important substantive topics in American politics as they learn methods of 
analysis. 


Eight SETUPS: American Politics 
Are Available Now for Class Use 


1. Voting Behavior: The 1972 Election by Bruce D. Bowen, C. Anthony 
Broh, Charles L. Prysby. 


2. Political Socialization Across the Generations by Paul Allen Beck, Jere W. 
Bruner, L. Douglas Dobson. 


3. Political Participation by F. Christopher Arterton, Harlan Hahn. 


4. The Supreme Court in American Politics: Policy Through Law by John 
Paul Ryan, C. Neal Tate. 


5. U.S. Energy, Environment and Economic Problems: A Public Policy 
Simulation by Barry Hughes. 


6. Representation in the United States Congress: 1973 by Ray A. Geigle and 
Peter J. Hartjens. 


7. The Dynamics of Political Budgeting: A Public Policy Simulation by 
Marvin K. Hoffman. 


8. The Fear of Crime by Wesley G. Skogan and William R. Klecka. 





Four SETUPS: Cross-National and World Politics 
Are Now Available for Class Use 


1. Comparative Voting Behavior by Herbert B. Asher, Bradley Richardson. 

2. Comparative Budgeting: Policy and Process by John Creighton Campbell 
and John M. Echols. 

3. The Arab-Israeli Conflict: A Decision-Making Game by Karen Ann Feste. 


4, Are Political Values Really Changing? by Charles Taylor. 


Each SETUPS is a module that can be taught in one to two weeks. SETUPS 
were designed to supplement instruction in introductory courses. But 
SETUPS have been field tested successfully in upper division courses. 
SETUPS were developed by faculty in workshops supported by a grant from 
the National Science Foundation to the American Political Science Associa- 
tion and hosted by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social 
Research, summer, 1974 and summer 1975. 


Each SETUPS Module Includes a Monograph and a Data Set 


The monograph is a 5⁄2” x 8%” paperback of approximately 100 pages with: 
1. A substantive essay on the topic. 
2. Analytical exercises. 
3. Instructions about how to do the exercises. 
4, Suggestions for further readings and exercises. 
5. A code book for the data set. 
The data sets are prepared and distributed by the Inter-University Con- 


sortium for Political and Social Research. SETUPS data can be ordered for 
use with SPSS, OSIRIS or as card image. 


Each SETUPS will cost $3.50. Lower prices are arranged for bulk orders. An 
order for 25 or more SETUPS will entitle you to the data sets for all the 
SETUPS at no extra charge. 


To Order SETUPS 


Order the SETUPS monographs from the American Political Science 
Association through your bookstore. Ask your bookstore to include your 
name when they place the SETUPS order with APSA. When we confirm the 
bookstore order, we shall send you a data-specification form if your school 
does not have the SETUPS data set already. 


ANNOUNCING TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Jack Evin 
Professor of Political Science 
Florida Atlantic University ... 


Project Theory, Interpretations and Policy Relevance 
340 pages $10.75 0-8191-0551-—1 January ’79 
A detailed series of studies applying Social Field Theory, Relative Status—Field Theory, and 
Distance Theory on WEIS data for 16,256 dyadic relationships. Includes hundreds of new statistically 
significant empirical findings on conflict flows in the international system. 


Understanding International Relations 
471 pages $14.00 0-8191-0538-4 January °79 
Covers international law, structures, and theory using an alphabetical, comprehensive item by 
item approach. Includes hundreds of items such as: Arbitration, Enemy Aliens, Naturalism, State 
Recognition, French Community, Palestine Liberation Organization, NATO, Warsaw Pact, Balance of 
Power, Collective Security, Ratio Scale, Systems Theory, Validity and Tensiometer. 


Also 
Statistical Concepts for Students of International Relations 
70 pages $3.50 0-8191-0708-5 January ’78 
An alphabetical approach which includes items such as: Analysis of Variance, Basis, Canonical 
Correlation, Discriminant Analysis, Experiment, Factor Analysis, Linearly Dependent, Matrix, Eigen- 
vector, Trace of the Matrix, Path Analysis, Residuals and Z-scores. 


Order from: University Press of America 
4710 Auth Place, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20023 








CAMBRIDGE... 


H 
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THE GERMAN PROBLEM RECONSIDERED | 


Germany and the Worid Order, 1870 to the Present 
DAVID CALLEO 


“There ought to be more studies of history like this: brief, clearly but eloquently stated, ! 
interpretive but infused with common sense, and stimulative to rethinking old myths. i 
Here we have a fascinating view of Germany’s encounter with the world order since uni- 
fication in 1870." —Library Journal “Those who hold to other interpretations may quarrel 
with details of Calleo's treatment, but future studies of Germany and Europe cannot t 
afford to ignore the point he makes.”—The Kirkus Reviews $11.95 i 


i 
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PARTICIPATION AND POLITICAL EQUALITY 


A Seven Nation Comparison I 
SIDNEY VERBA, NORMAN H. NIE and JAE-ON KIM 


“A survey of political participation in seven nations—Nigeria, Austria, Japan, India, 
The Netherlands, Yugoslavia, [and the U.S.].... Long in preparation, this survey repre- 
sents the typical outstanding analysis of survey data that the two senior authors are 
known for in their earlier works. The findings of the present work... and the method- 


ology employed make this a fundamental intellectual contribution... ."—~Choice i 

$19.95 
DISTRUST AND DEMOCRACY 
Political Distrust in Britain and America ; 
VIVIEN HART 

I 

“This timely volume analyzes distrust in government in the U.S. and Britain. .. . Hart : 
is... thoroughly familiar with the American and British scenes. The book makes a valu- | 
able contribution to political thinking. .. .’—-Choice $19.95 





PROTEST AND PARTICIPATION 


The New Working Class in Italy 
JOHN R. LOW-BEER 


4 
“Marxists of the 19th Century did not anticipate that revolutionary socialist govern- gi 
ments would appear first in underdeveloped, traditional agrarian societies; neither could i 
they foresee that well-educated, middle-class elements would form an important seg- 
ment of revolutionary movements by the late 20th Century. It is this latter group, the 
new working class of scientists, white-collar professionals, and technicians, that Low- 
Beer examines in this well-researched and well-written book.’ —Library Journal 

Hardcover $16.95 Paper $4.95 


CRISIS AND LEGITIMACY 


The Administrative Process and American Government 
JAMES O. FREEDMAN 


“In this thought-provoking treatise, Freedman examines the current crisis in federal 
administration. ... [He] contends that misinformed public perceptions of the admini- 





strative process have been responsible for weakening its legitimacy, and he success- EY 
fully refutes the fundamental criticisms. A scholarly blend of constitutional theory, it 
legislative history, and administrative analysis. . . Library Journal $15.95 A 


{Cambridge University Press 


SOS 32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 











Governing America 


An Introduction 

ROBERT SHERRILL, author and noted 
political journalist, in consultation with 
JAMES DAVID BARBER, Duke University, 
BENJAMIN I. PAGE, University of Chicago, 
and VIRGINIA W. JOYNER 


“| have adopted this text for three reasons: 
1) It is political. This is the way | believe all 
political science textbooks should be, and so 
few are; 2) It is controversial—or at least the 
problems discussed are controversial—and, 
therefore, it should be good for stimulating 
class discussion; and 3) It is well written 
(which is almost enough by itself)’ VIRGINIA 
E. LEWIS, Frederick Community College 

“Unquestionably one of the finest texts deal- 
ing with current topics of American national 
government’ VANCE KRITES, Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania 


Award-winning writer Robert Sherrill surveys 
the full range of the American political sys- 
tem in this highly praised new introductory 
textbook, Governing America. In the first 
chapter, he involves students in a discussion 
of seven crucial problems now confronting 
America; he successfully maintains that 
involvement throughout the text’s coverage 
of standard introductory topics through his 
highly concrete, fast-paced writing style. 
Students will read and enjoy Governing 
America’s well-documented, thorough cov- 
erage of all aspects of government — from 
constitutional foundations through up-to- 
date analyses based on recent findings of 
political scientists. The book has a bright 
and appealing two-color design, richly illus- 
_trated with cartoons, charts, tables, and 
photographs. 
654 pages Study Guide, Instructor's Test 
Booklet 








Power and Balance 


An Introduction to American 
Constitutional Government 


IRA H. CARMEN, 
University of Ilinois, Urbana-Champaign 


“This is the American Government text I've 
been waiting for. Professor Carmen gives 
support to those of us who believe the Con- 
stitution is still the launching platform for a 
study of American government....It is the 
first refreshing approach that maintains high 
quality which I have seen in many a year.’ 
EUGENE A. MAWHINNEY, University of 
Maine at Orono 


This innovative textbook for the introductory 
American government course is refreshing; 
it covers all the standard topics of the course 
from a constitutional perspective and treats 
law—particularly constitutional law—as a 
political instrument. Professor Carmen 
begins with a thorough analysis of the Con- 
stitution and the courts. He goes on to use 
this material in assessing the entire range 
of governmental processes and institutions 
and, without employing legal jargon, sup- 
plies the student with the kind of historical 
background that is necessary for a complete 
understanding of the structure and function 
of American politics. 

Paperbound. 582 pages 

Test Booklet with Lecture and Discussion Topics 
and Learning Objectives 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
New York • San Diego * Chicago ¢ San Francisco « Atlanta 
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The Politics of Power 
Why They Call it Politics A Critical Introduction to 
A Guide to America’s Government American Government 
THIRD EDITION SECOND EDITION 
ROBERT SHERRILL IRA KATZNELSON, 
ESEE A ee University of Chicago 
“Provocative, “incisive,” “fascinating” — MARK KESSELMAN 
these words have all been used to describe Columbia University A 


this popular book in its previous editions, 
and they will be used again when the new 
Third Edition of this introduction to American 
politics is published in March, 1979. As a 
companion or alternative to standard Ameri- 
can government texts, Why They Call it Poli- 
tics provides perspectives on the daily reali- 
ties of American political life. Robert Sherrill 
cites and documents malfunctions in the 
major centers of power—the presidency, the , 
military-industrial complex, the Congress, 
the courts, the bureaucratic system, the 
economy, the press, and the political parties. 
In this Third Edition, he has updated and 
rewritten every chapter, with particular atten- 
tion to material on the presidency, energy 
and resources, and the economy. There are 
new chapters on the Carter Presidency and 
on domestic policy, including state and local cone: 
olitics. ‘aperbound. 480 pages 
p Publication: March 1979 


Paperbound. 384 pages 
Publication: March 1979 


Praised in its first edition as “the most effec- 
tive radical textbook in American govern- 
ment,’ The Politics of Power offers a real 
alternative to standard introductory texts: it 
examines politics, policy, and society as they 
are shaped by the relationships between 
corporate capitalism and government. The 
authors cover all the standard topics in 
American government but they stress 
throughout the fundamental! inequalities that 
exist in our society. New to this Second Edi- 
tion are discussions of today's overcrowded 
Congressional agenda; the recent shift in 
urban politics from redistributive possibilities 
to questions of fiscal strain and scarcity; the 
role of the federal judiciary in the post- 
Watergate era; and the national health care 
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“Will doubtless be one of the few 
lasting books about the presidency.” 


— Thomas E. Cronin 


The first comprehensive reassessment of the constitutional and 
decisional dimensions of the American presidency in more than a 
decade, this major new work demonstrates that what a president is 
able to accomplish usually has less to do with politics than with 
his willingness to assert his constitutional authority to resolve 
important national issues. In developing this thesis, Professor 
Pious covers every aspect of the modern American presidency, 
including impoundment, war powers, and the management of the 
budgetary, legislative, fiscal and national security processes. 


“Fresh, provocative, and compelling.” — Kirkus Reviews. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 
Richard M. Pious 
Just published Cloth, $16.00; Text paperback, $6.95 


“Essential for understanding the crisis 


of governabiliiy i in the welfare state.” 
— Aaron Wildavsky 


“The authors of this incisive study examine how six affluent 
democratic nations — the U.S., Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Sweden — have been steadily spending more than they can 
afford. Rose and Peters show how public spending has been 
outpacing the growth of gross national product and, in effect, 
reducing the individual citizen’s real take-home pay. Forcefully 
presented ... solid.” — Publisher’s Weekly 


CAN GOVERNMENT 


GO BANKRUPT? 
Richard Rose & Guy Peters 


Just published $12.50 
NEW. SIGNIFICANT 


BASIE 


BASIC BOOKS INC. 


10 EAST 53RD ST, NEW YORK 10022 








America’s leading political scientists 
analyze governmental policy making 


The Making of American - 
Foreign and Domestic Policy 


edited by Demetrios Caraley, Professor of Political Science in 
Barnard College and Columbia University, and Mary Ann Epstein, Assistant 
Managing Editor of the Political Science Quarterly 


Partial Contents 


Alpheus Thomas Mason, America’s Political Heritage 

Robert A. Dahl, On Removing Certain Impediments to Democracy 

in the United States 

James David Barber, The Nixon Brush with Tyranny 

Doris Kearns, Lyndon Johnson's Political Personality 

Richard E. Neustadt, Staffing the Presidency 

Nelson W. Polsby, Presidential Cabinet Making 

Demetrios Caraley, Congressional Politics and Urban Aid 

Hugh Heclo, Political Executives and the Washington Bureaucracy 

Robert j. Steamer, Contemporary Supreme Court Directions in Civil Liberties 
Bruce Russett, The Americans’ Retreat from World Power 

Walter LaFeber, Kissinger and Acheson 

Robert J. Bresler & Robert C. Gray, The Bargaining Chip and SALT 
Aaron Wildavsky et al., Oil and the Decline of Western Power 

William J. Foltz, United States Policy toward Southern Africa 

Alan A. Platt & Robert Leonardi, American Foreign Policy and the Postwar 
Italian Left 

Sar A. Levitan & Robert Taggart, The Great Society Did Succeed 

Everett Carll Ladd, Jr., Liberalism Upside Down 

Richard P. Nathan et al., Monitoring the Block Grant Program 

for Community Development 

Congressional Budget Office, The Causes of New York City’s Fiscal Crisis 
Michael N. Danielson, The Politics of Exclusionary Zoning in Suburbia 


Just Published INDEX 512 pages 
ISBN: 0-89561-070-1 $9.95 paper/$17.95 cloth 
Essays from the Political Science Quarterly 


140 Gazza Blvd. 


DABOR SOCIAL SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS Farmingdale, N.Y. 11735 


Please send me a 30-day examination copy of 516-293-3350 
The Making of American Foreign and Domestic Policy 
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The Nature of Mass Poverty 
John Kenneth Galbraith 


John Kenneth Galbraith gives us a new explanation of mass 
poverty based on intimate experience with the poor countries and 
their history. He then offers cogent and controversial solutions 
that would break the rural poverty equilibrium and best serve 
those who escape from its grip. $8.95 


The Friends of Liberty 


The English Democratic Movement 
in the Age of the French Revolution 


Albert Goodwin 


“Original, incisive and elegantly written, The Friends of Liberty 
... is a major contribution to the debate about radicalism and 
reform in the age of the French Revolution” —John Brewer, 
Yale University $20.00 


The Diehards 


Aristocratic Society and Politics in Edwardian England 
Gregory D. Phillips 


This book is a study of the diehards, the 112 peers who voted 
against the Parliament Bill of 1911. Utilizing a wide range of pub- 
lic and private papers, Phillips gives us an economic, social, and 
political study of Edwardian England that alters our understand- 
ing of this crisis in British constitutional history. 

Harvard Historical Studies,96 $18.50 


The War Game 


A Critique of Military Problem Solving 
Garry D. Brewer and Martin Shubik 


This book is a fascinating examination of the system of military 
combat simulations and the new class of bureaucrats in defense 
establishments who promote them. The authors interviewed and 
observed war-gaming professionals in depth; consequently their 
book is not simply an analysis, but the first portrait of an entire 
profession. $18.50 


Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, MA 02138 









The United States and China 


Fourth Edition 
John King Fairbank 


“An indispensable book for thoughtful people.’—New York Times 
Book Review 


Now with new sections on the last decade’s historic events, includ- 
ing the Great Leap Outward, Fairbank once more presents the 
clearest and most judicious story of this complex country. And for 
the first time, illustrations have been included in the book. The 
comprehensive bibliography has been completely revised and 
updated. American Foreign Policy Library 

Paper $5.95; Cloth $16.50 


Now available in paper- 


Affairs of State 


Public Life in Late Nineteenth Century America 
Morton Keller 


“Keller has written an ambitious and wide-ranging study of the 
American polity from the end of the Civil War to the turn of the 
century... This is a remarkable book. There is nothing quite like 
it anywhere else.”—Journal of Interdisciplinary History 

Belknap Paper $7.50; Cloth $17.50 


A Theory of Public Bureaucracy 


Politics, Personality, and Organization 
in the State Department 


Donald Warwick, in collaboration with 
Marvin Meade and Theodore Reed 


“This is an excellent book, well conceived, carefully researched, 
and clearly written. It is one of the few analyses of an organiza- 
tional reform effort in a public agency.’—A merican Political 
Science Review Paper $4.95; Cloth $12.00 
















ISSN 0020 - 8345 
FULL AND FAST REFERENCE 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE ? 


TRULY INTERNATIONAL COVERAGE ? 


IPSA TRIES HARD ! 


Do you have easy access to the hundreds of journals which 
publish articles in political science, public administration and inter- 
national reiations all over the world? At a time when many libraries 
must take a close look at their budgets, can you and your students 
dispense with the ever fuller and faster services provided by 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS? Can you afford 
to take a narrow or parochial view of the discipline? 


A non-commercial journal published bimonthly by the International 
Political Science Association itself, the Abstracts provides summaries 
of articles in both specialized and non-specialized journals, including 
major yearbooks. Articles in English are abstracted in English; 
articles in other languages (approximately 30°%/o) are abstracted in 
French, with all titles translated into English. From 1,450 abstracts 
in 1978 the progress has been to 5,075 abstracts in 1978. Each issue 
carries a detailed subject index and a list of the 600 periodicals 
examined; the final issue of each annual! volume contains a cumulative 
subject index and an author index. Back volumes are again available 
(from vol. 1, 1957). 


Your own Library should have a full set of the Abstracts. The 
institutional subscription for 1979 costs French Francs 450 (approxi- 
mately $ 105, £ st. 53). Individuals may subscribe at a reduced rate 
of F.F. 125 (approximately $ 29, £ st. 15). Specimen on request. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 
27, RUE SAINT-GUILLAUME, 75007 PARIS, FRANCE 


HUMAN RIGHTS: CULTURAL AND 


IDEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES 
Edited by ADAMANTIA POLLIS and PETER SCHWAB 
185 pp. 1979 LC78-19771 ISBN 0-03-046631-8 $18.95 


Lon 
SEAN 


PATTERNS OF DIPLOMATIC THINKING 
A Cross-National Study of Structural and 
Social-Psychological Determinants 
LUC REYCHLER 


Foreword by KARL W. DEUTSCH 
ca. 320 pp. Feb. 1979 LC 78-19774 ISBN 0-03-046636-9 $18.95 


EUROPEAN LABOR AND MULTINATIONALS 
PAUL J. WEINBERG 
122 pp. 1978 LC78-9449 ISBN 0-03-044256-7 $16.95 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR MIGRATION IN EUROPE 
RONALD E. KRANE 
264 pp. 1979 LC 78-19746 ISBN 0-03-022361-X $18.95 


THE EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 
JOHN FITZMAURICE 
120 pp. 1979 LC 78-67229 ISBN 0-03-046221-5 $15.95 


THE RESTLESS CARIBBEAN 
Changing Patterns of International Relations 
Edited by RICHARD MILLETT and W. MARVIN WILLS 
ca. 320 pp. Feb. 1979 LC 78-19764 ISBN 0-03-041806-2 $18.95 


POLITICAL FORCES IN ARGENTINA 
Revised Edition 
PETER G. SNOW 
ca. 190 pp. March 1979 LC 78-19779 ISBN 0-03-043496-3 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-03-045316-X 


RADICAL DISSENT IN CONTEMPORARY 
ISRAELI POLITICS: 
Cracks in the Wall 


DAVID J. SCHNALL 
ca. 216 pp. March 1979 LC 78-31209 ISBN 0-03-047096-X 


QUESTIONING MEDIA ETHICS 
Edited by BERNARD RUBIN 
320 pp. 1978 LC 78-64408 ISBN 0-03-046131-6 $19.95 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-03-046126-X $6.95 


PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 
Praeger Special Studies 
A Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston/CBS Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 
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from 
VIRGINIA 


Cyprus 


War and Adaptation 


A Psychoanalytic History of 
Two Ethnic Groups in Conflict 


Vamik D. Volkan, M.D. 


To study Cyprus is to examine social 
conflict as ifin a laboratory. Volkan’s 
first-hand account of the recent 
conflicts between the small island’s 
Turkish and Greek inhabitants 
shows clearly the importance of 
emotional attitudes invested in the 
land. His study sheds new light on 
the Cyprus problem. At the same 
time he demonstrates a methodology, 
applicable to political problems else- 
where, for studying how warring 
factions perceive themselves and 
their enemies in human terms. $13.50 


The Democratic Party Primary 
in Virginia 
Larry Sabato 


For more than sixty years the Demo- 
cratic primary, as in most states of 
the “solid South,” was more crucial in 
determining the outcome of general 
elections than the elections them- 
selves. Sabato traces the history of 
the Virginia primary and demon- 
strates how it became an instrument 
of machine politics although origi- 
nally conceived of as a tool for 
fighting such political evils as “boss 
rule.” $9.95. 


University Press of Virginia 
Box 3608 University Station 
_ Charlottesville, Va 22903 


Black Sea 


@ Ankara 


TURKEY 


Nic 
CYPRUS 


Mediterranean Sea 


UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC 


Post-Mao China and 
U.S.-China Trade 


Edited by Shae-chuan Leng 


Peking’s current emphasis on prag- 
matism and economic development 
has given rise to high expectations of 
future trade between the United 
States and China as well as a move 
toward normalization of relations. 


_ The seven essays contained in this 


volume examine the complicated 
economic and political aspects of this 
timely issue. China’s economic struc- 
ture, patterns of economy, and politi- 
cal problems related to economy are 
discussed, as well as the internation- 
al aspects of these issues. $9.95. 
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interpretations of historical change = 


AMERICAN ACADEMICS = 


Then and Now = 


Logan Wilson. “A fresh account of the academic profession which is rich in == 
information about the condition of higher education today.” — Nathan Pusey. == 
“For all interested in higher education as profession and as organization, =— 
Logan Wilson’s volume is an essential item of reading.” —John D. Millett = 

320 pp., $13.95 m 


AMERIGA IN VIETNAM == 


Guenter Lewy. “Extraordinary. . . will have a profound impact on all sub- == 
sequent historical writing on Vietnam.” — Lucian Pye. “A provocative new == 
view.” —The New York Times Book Review. “A splendid analysis of how we ee 
lost the war because we never properly understood it.” —John P. Roche = 

540 pp., $19.95 ==s 


DIALOGUES ON AMERICAN POLITICS = 


irving Louis Horowitz & Seymour Martin Lipset. Does America face a SS 
future of material scarcity? How will society cope with a revolution of falling = 
expectations? Two eminent social scientists debate these and other = 
questions in this book which includes an evaluation of the Carter presidency to = 
date. 199 pp., cloth $10.00; paper $2.95 =a 


CHILE = 


The Legacy of Hispanic Capitalism = 


Brian Loveman. The first general history of Chile to cover the overthrow of 
Allende, this book examines the persistent tension between the Hispanic = 
tradition and such external influences-as the expansion of Western European = 
capitalism, imported liberalism, Marxism, and the influence of the United = 
States. 384 pp., illus., cloth $13.95; paper $4.95 — 


Publishers of Fine Books = 
for Five Centuries os 


Prices subject to change. 


Oxford University Press è 200 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016 
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GOVERNANCE OF FEDERAL REGULATORY AGENCIES 
BY DAVID M. WELBORN 


“One of the most original and provocative analyses of power 
in independent regulatory commissions of recent years. ‘ 
—Journal of Politics. $9.50 


* 


VOLUMES IN THE 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICA SERIES 


DEWEY W. GRANTHAM, GENERAL EDITOR 


TESTING THE ROOSEVELT COALITION 
_ Connecticut Society and Politics in the Era of World War II 
BY JOHN W. JEFFRIES 


“Effectively combines traditional and new political history in 
both approach and methods." —Aichard S. Kirkendall. $16.50 


THE CHALLENGE TO URBAN LIBERALISM 
Federal-City Relations during World War I! 
BY PHILIP J. FUNIGIELLO 


A penetrating examination of the wartime beginnings of 
America’s urban problems. $13.50 


POLITICAL POWER IN BIRMINGHAM, 1871-1921 
BY CARL V. HARRIS 


“Important, well-written. ... a model monograph in urban 
and political history."—Choice. $14.50 


THE CRISIS OF CONSERVATIVE VIRGINIA 
The Byrd Organization and the Politics. of Massive Resistance 
BY JAMES W. ELY, JR. 

“A sound and convincing account of Virginia’s political 
upheaval."—Vanderbilt Law Review. $13.50 


THE REAFFIRMATION OF REPUBLICANISM 


Elsenhower and the Eighty-Third Congress 
BY GARY W. REICHARD 


"Should help to dispel much of the fuzzy thinking which has 
heretofore obscured attempts . . . to understand the significance 
of the Eisenhower presidency.”—Political Science Quarterly. $16.50 


Ba TENNESSE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE PRESS/KNOXVILLE 37916 













Thought $ | 
_ from 
Princeton 


Hegel’s Retreat from Eleusis 
Studies in Political Thought 

GEORGE ARMSTRONG KELLY 

“This book contributes in an original and very interesting way to an understanding of an often 

misunderstood and half-read philosopher. The importance of these essays lies in the originality 

of the author's approach and his willingness to bring Hegel into the present. Scholars whose 


main competence lies in other fields could very readily discover Hegel by reading this work.” 
— Judith N. Shklar, Harvard University. $16.50 


A History of Chinese Political Thought 
Volume 1: From the Beginnings to the Sixth Century A.D. 
KUNG-CHUAN HSIAO 
Translated by F. W. MOTE 
This volume launches the translation of a work that describes the development of Chinese politi- 
cal thought from the time of Confucius to the 20th century. The author systematically treats 
leading thinkers, schools, and movements, displaying a consummate mastery of traditional 
Chinese learning and of Western analytical and comparative methods. This first complete trans- 
lation includes prefatory remarks by Kung-chuan Hsiao and notes prepared by the translator to 
assist the Western reader. Princeton Library of Asian Translations. 
Cloth, $30.00. Limited Paperback Edition, $14.50 


The Structure of Marx’s World-View 
JOHN McMORTRY 
This book sets forth a clear and systematic approach to Marx’s thought that finally makes possi- 
ble a coherent interpretation of all of his published works. Although Man's philosophy is usually 
regarded as one of the most influential ever written, its seeming ambiguities and contradictions 
have long puzzled readers. By uncovering the framework that-unifies the writings of Karl Marx, 
McMurtry has made an advance of signal importance for all areas of Marxian studies. 
Cloth, $15.00. Paperback, $3.95 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 
The Irish Triangle 


Conflict in Northern Ireland 
ROGER H. HULL 
$4.95 (Cloth, $15.00) 


Publishers of PHILOSOPHY & PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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How Russia is Ruled, 
the classic by Merle Fainsod which was hailed as the most 
authoritative account in English of the governing 
of the Soviet Union, has been thoroughly revised, enlarged 
and retitled by Jerry E Hough. 


How the Soviet Union is Governed _ 
brings the Soviet Union fully into the light of modern history 
and political science with historical material rearranged 
in chronological order, and with seven new chapters 
covering events of the last 15 years. 


It is, says S. Frederick Starr, “essential for anyone trying to 
understand the Soviet Union today.” 


$18.50 






Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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PERGAMON 


POLICY STUDIES 


A New Series from PERGAMON PRESS 


PERGAMON POLICY STUDIES responds to the “information explosion” and the 
need for original data and analysis on policy issues. New and forthcoming 


titles are: 


First in an annual series. . 

AMERICA AND THE WORLD 1978 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS, William P. Bundy, 
ifor 

260pp.tapprox} 0 08 023895 5 s 

Winter 4978/79 008 023896 3 h 


THE NEW NATIONALISM: Implications 

for Transatlantic Relations 

Papers presented to the Annual Con- 

ference of the Committee on Atlantic 

Studies, Luxembourg, September 23-24, 
977 

Edited by WERNER LINK, University of Trier, 

and WERNER J. FELD, University of 

New Orleans 

476pp. 0 08 023369 4 s 

1979 0 08 023370 8 h 


ATLANTIC COMMUNITY IN CRISIS: A 
Redefinition of the Transatlantic 
Relationship 

Edited by WALTER F. HAHN and ROBERT 
L. PFALTZGRAFF, JR., Institute for Foreign 
Policy Analysis 

An institute for Foreign Policy Analysis 
Book 

396pp. 

Winter 1978/79 


SOVIET NAVAL DIPLOMACY: The Uses 
of Power in Global Politics 

By NEWTON BRADFORD DISMUKES, JR.. 
JAMES McADORY McCONNELL, and 
associates, Center for Naval Analyses 
Published in Cooperation with the 
Center for Naval Analyses, an affiliate 
of the University of Rochester 


$ 5.00 
$15.95 


$ 6.95 
$45.00 


008 0230032h $28.50 


A50pp.tapprox) 0080239064s $ 9.95* 
Summer 4979 0080239056h $25.00° 
*(approx.) 
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PROLIFERATION, PLUTONIUM AND 
POLICY: Institutional and Technological 
impediments to Nuclear Weapons 
Propagation 


- By ALEXANDER DE VOLPI, 


Argonne National Laboratory 


490pp.approx.) 008 023872 6h 
Summer 41979 


TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION IN 
AMERICAN LOCAL GOVERNMENTS: 

The Case of Computing 

Edited by JAMES L. PERRY and 

KENNETH L. KRAEMER, 

University of California, Irvine 

Published in Cooperation with the 
Public Policy Research Organization, 
University of California, Irvine 
490pPp.(approx.) 008023707 X h 
Summer 1979 


BUREAUCRATIC OPPOSITION: 

Challenging Abuses at the Workplace 
By DEENA WEINSTEIN, DePaul University 
460pPp. approx.) O 08 023902 1s $ 6.95° 


Spring 4979 008 023903 X h $45.00° 
* (approx.) 


$46.50 
(approx.) 


$18.50 
(approx.) 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
COLLECTIVIZED AGRICULTURE: A 
Comparative Study of Communist and 
Non-Communist Systems 

Edited by RONALD A. FRANCISCO, 
University of Kansas, BETTY A. LAIRD, 
Independent Researcher, and 
ROY D. LAIRD, University of Kansas 
270PP ..fepprox.)} 0 08 023880 7 h 
Summer 41979 


$25.00 
(approx.) 
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Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, New York 10523, U.S.A. 
Headington Hill Hall, Oxford OX3 OBW, England 
Suite 104, 450 Consumers Road, Willowdale, Ontario M24 4P9, Canada 


Book prices slightly higher in Canada. Prices subject to change without notice. h = hardcover. s = softcover. 



























New! 


American Politics, 
Revised Third Edition 


Kenneth M. Dolbeare, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst 
Murray J. Edelman, University of Wisconsin 
1979 Paperbound 576 pages 
This updating of the Third Edition 
includes eleven new or completely revised 
Tables or Figures in six different chapters, 
plus substantive changes in eight 
chapters — including current discussions 
of the 1978 “tax revolt,” the status of 
women and the ERA, the Carter anti- 
inflation gamble, the Carter Presidency, 
and the 1978 election as it affects both the 
Congress and national politics into the 
future. 


Campaign Organization 


Xandra Kayden, Institute of Politics, 
Harvard University 
1978 Paperbound 228 pages 
To help students develop a useful 
overview of the internal structure of 
campaign organizations, the author 
discusses their temporary nature and 
their basic similarity from year to year. In 
addition, she establishes important 
typologies of the kinds of campaigns and 
the people who work in them — their 
commitments, goals, and interactions. 
The book examines the relationships of 
campaign organizations with the media 
and features three case studies of specific 
campaigns. 


American — 
Politics, 
Foreign Policy, 


The American Way: 
An Introduction to U.S. 
Government and Politics 


James T. Myers, University of South 
Carolina 
1977 Casebound 576 pages 
This 3-in-1 text/reader/workbook 
integrates a basic study of American 
government with more than 30 interviews 
of prominent national figures. Test Item 
File. 


Major Problems in . 
American Foreign Policy: 
Documents and Essays 


Thomas G. Paterson, University of 
Connecticut 
1978 Paperbound 
Volume | (to 1914) 360 pages 
Volume II (since 1914} 525 pages 
Key issues in American diplomatic 
history — from the early Republic to the 
present — are presented through a 
provocative collection of essays and 
documents, some of which have only 
recently been declassified. 


A Preface to Politics, 
Second Edition 


David Schuman, University of 

Massachusetts, Amherst 

1977 Paperbound 256 pages 
A text termed “deadly serious and ^ 

outrageously funny,” in which the author 

speaks directly and personally to 


- beginning students. 


American Foreign Policy: 
A History 


Thomas G. Paterson, University of 
Connecticut; J. Gary Clifford, University 
of Connecticut; Kenneth J. Hagan, U.S. 
Naval Academy 
1977 Casebound 607 text pages 
This original survey presents a lucid 
account of American diplomacy from the 
first years of the Republic to the present 
with a superb illustration and map 
program to support the written word. 
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Problems in Political 
Economy: An Urban 


The Politicized Economy Perspective, Second Edition 
Michael H. Best and William E. Connolly, David M. Gordon, New School for Social 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst Research 
1976 Paperbound 208 pages 1977 Paperbound 528 pages 
Covers all major topics (e.g., work Problems in Political Economy is a 
movements, corporate power, inequality, reader that 1) considers current urban 
the environment) essential for an economic problems from a radical 
introduction to the American political perspective, and 2) compares radical, 

+ economy. liberal, and conservative views. Included 
are selections by leading economists, 
political scientists, sociologists, and 
others. 

Power and Politics in the 
U.S.: A Political Economy 
Approach 
G. David Garson, Tufts University 
1977 Paperbound 368 pages 
introductory students derive a political 
economic framework for analyzing power 
distribution and its political implications 
in the U.S. 
Political E d 
_ Political Economy, an 
Public Poli 
ublic Folicy... 
Urban America and Public Making Public Policy: 
Policies Studies in American Politics 
Marian Lief Palley, University of Delaware John Brigham, University of 
Howard A. Palley, University of Maryland Massachusetts, Amherst 
1977 Paperbound 288 pages 1977 Paperbound 448 pages 
Discussion of 7 policy areas (education, Original source materials show 
welfare, police services, housing, health, introductory students how public policy 
transportation, environment) develops the is made. 


thesis that urban problems can only be 
solved through national-state-local 
government cooperation. 


Titles From 
D.C. Heath! 


For details or sample copies, call us toll free: 800-225-1388. 
lagi in Massachusetts, call collect: 617-862-6650, ext. 1344. 

D.C. Heath and Company 
Home Office: 125 Spring Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 


Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 30318 / Rockville, Md. 20852 / Park Ridge, Ill. 
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Distinguished studies in International Affairs 


Russia’s Road to 
the Cold War 


Diplomacy, Warfare, and the Politics of Communism, 1941-1945 


VOJTECH MASTNY. ‘Mastny’s study of the origins and first stages of the Cold War is 
meticulously researched and superbly written. ... This book is a major new contribution 
to scholarship but beyond that needs to be read and absorbed by anyone seriously con- 

cerned with the vital problems of our security and well-being in a world of growing 
Soviet power.”’—Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Visiting Scholar, The Johns Hopkins University. 
s 384 pages, $16.95 


Victims of Politics 
The State of Human Rights 
KURT GLASER AND STEFAN T. POSSONY. “The current situation of 'man’s- 
inhumanity to man’ is expertly documented in this impressive, historically based work. 
The authors go beyond graphic description and alarmism to an innovative series of 
constructive recommendations. . .. This encyclopedic work will serve... as a 
fundamental . . . reference on a vital topic of universal concern.''“—Library Journal. 
584 pages, $35.00 


Rousseau and Representation 


A Study of the Development of His Concept 
of Political Institutions 


RICHARD FRALIN. “Fralin says Rousseau’s ambiguities or—as others would put it— 
inconsistencies are part of the evolution of his ideas. Initially, Rousseau acquiesced to 
representation, but later is his Contrat, he would not delegate sovereignty to représen- 
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Whites’ Opposition to ‘“‘Busing’’: 
Self-Interest or Symbolic Politics?* 


DAVID O. SEARS 
CARL P. HENSLER 


LESLIE K. SPEER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This article contrasts the “self-interest” and “symbolic politics” explanations for the formation 
of mass policy preferences and voting behavior. Self-interested attitudes are defined as those 
supporting policies that would maximize benefits and minimize costs to the individual’s private 
material well-being. The “symbolic politics” model emphasizes pressures to make adulthood 
attitudes consistent with the residues of preadult socialization. We compare the two models in 
terms of their ability to account for whites’ opposition to busing school children for racial 
integration of the public schools, and the role of the busing issue in presidential voting decisions, 
using the 1972 Center for Political Studies election study. Regression analysis shows strong effects 
of symbolic attitudes {racial intolerance and political conservatism} on opposition to busing, and of 
the busing issue on presidential voting decisions. Self-interest (e.g., having children susceptible to 
busing) had no significant effect upon either. It is concluded that self-interest is often 
overestimated as a determinant of public opinion and voting behavior because it is too rarely 


directly assessed empirically. 


It has long been taken for granted that 
self-interest is an important, indeed even the 
major, determinant of political attitudes and 
voting behavior. Theorists from Adam Smith to 
Anthony Downs (1957) have assumed that 
citizens adopt policy preferences that further 
their private interests and vote for political 
candidates who support such policy stands. 
Rational choice theorists analyze citizens’ pre- 
ferences on political issues as a function of 
personal utility (see Page, 1977). And many 
public opinion researchers (e.g., Campbell et al., 
1960; Lipset, 1960) have thought self-interest a 
major determinant of attitudes on domestic 
policy, conceptualization of policy differences, 
political extremism, and the political conse- 
quences of identification with reference groups 
such as social class, labor unions, and the 
political parties. These views all presuppose a 
common psychological theory about the for- 


*An earlier version of this article was presented at 
the 1977 annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in San Francisco. The research was 
supported by a National Science Foundation grant to 
the first author, and by intramural funds administered 
by the UCLA Central Computing Network. We are 
indebted to numerous colleagues for their helpful 
comments, especially Jack Citrin, M. Stephen Weather- 
ford, Harold B. Gerard, Donald R. Kinder, John B. 
McConahay, Thad Brown, John Petrocik, Arthur 
Miller, Warren Miller, Tom R. Tyler, Richard Lau, H. 
M. Allen, Robert Abelson, Sam Kemell, Christine 
Rossell, and Barbara Gutek, none of whom should be 
blamed for the persistence of any interpretations with 
which they still disagree. 


mation of individual attitudes. They assur: 
that people adopt political orientations in largs 
part on the basis of the relative utilitarian cozis 
or benefits of the various available attitu‘is 
positions. The most pertinent theories regardiaz 
attitudes, the functional theories (e.g., Ka‘z, 
1960; Smith, Bruner, and White, 1956), worl 
describe this as the “instrumental” or “ut‘l’- 
tarian” function of an attitude. 

As used in ordinary discourse, and Wy 
students of public opinion, a “‘self-intereste::”’ 
attitude is usually defined fairly restrictively 23 
one which is directed toward maximizing gains 
or minimizing losses to the individual’s tangille 
private well-being. Primary among these costs 
and benefits, of course, are specifically eco- 
nomic ones. But other tangible benefits a-c 
usually included as well, such as shelter, safety, 
and the protection of one’s own and one’s 
children’s future well-being. It is of cource 
possible to apply the term “self-interested” ` c 
attitudes maximizing every other possible for-r. 
of satisfaction, as well, whether value-exprcs- 
sive, affiliative, moral, or whatever. Bux, 
stretched so far, the concept of self-interest 
becomes so all-inclusive as to be meaningless.! 
Finally, one may have formed self-interestc? 


14 parallel distinction is involved in the effort ty 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee (1954, p. 184) .c 
identify “position issues” as the primary elicitors of 
self-interested political behavior. Such issues raise the 
question “in whose interest should the government be 
tun?” And “these involve tangible gains for te 
successful group.” “Style issues,” on the other han“, 
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attitudes because of either past experience or 
future prospects. One may have a good past 
experience (e.g., a rise in income), and then 
come to like things associated with it (e.g., the 
incumbent president). Or one may calculate the 
advantages or disadvantages of future policy 
alternatives, and support the seemingly more 
advantageous policy and candidates who pro- 
pose it. 

Empirical research designed to document the 
effects of self-interest upon public opinion and 
voting behavior has generally used one of three 
paradigms. Macrolevel studies have correlated 
aggregate statistics about costly or beneficial 
past events (e.g., fluctuations in the national 
economy) with aggregate-level statistics about 
public opinion (e.g., net vote for the congres- 
sional candidates of the president’s party). Such 
studies have found statistically significant ef- 
fects, though their magnitude is often debatable 
and they tend to occur only under rather 
restricted conditions (Arcelus and Meltzer, 
1975; Bloom and Price, 1975; Tufte, 1978). 
But they are not useful for determining the 
extent to which individuals vote because of 
their own economic self-interest. They cannot 
determine whether or not those individuals who 
are being most helped or harmed by economic 
change are the same ones whose votes are being 
swayed in the appropriate direction. 

Those who use a second paradigm infer 
self-interested attitude formation from dif- 
ferences between groups in attitudes that seem 
to differentiate those groups’ interests (e.g., 
Campbell et al., 1960; Lipset, 1960). A simple 
current example would be differences between 
the sexes in attitudes toward women’s rights. 
Again, such studies are inadequate for testing 
the proposition that individuals form attitudes 
that maximize their private interests. Within 
any given group, individuals vary widely in their 
interests, and the greatest enthusiasts for the 
group’s interests may or may not be those with 
the greatest personal stake in the issue. For 
example, the women who most vigorously 
promote women’s rights are, by and large, not 
the most downtrodden, poorly educated, 
housewives married to men most chauvinistic 
about male dominance, but instead tend to be 
the most favored, affluent, professional women. 





involve “self-expression of a rather indirect, projective 
kind,” with “indirect, subjective, symbolic gratifica- 
tions.” These writers recognize the diversity of human 
motives, but to them the concept of self-interest 
means, as it does to most, direct, material, tangible 
gains. 
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Similarly, youths most opposed to the Vietnam 
War were not those most vulnerable to the 
draft, but were females, and those males who 
were safely protected in deferred draft status in 
elite colleges. So this group-difference paradigm 
also is inadequate, and often misleading, when 
used as evidence for inferring a self-interest 
basis for attitudes at the individual level. 

The most unequivocal tests of self-interest 
come from yet a third paradigm, in which the 
impact of an issue on the individual’s personal 
life is directly related to attitudes and voting 
behavior. These have defined self-interest some- 
times in objective terms, and sometimes in 
subjective terms. For example, one can measure 
the individual’s income at two different times, 
and then objectively calculate its rise or decline, 
or one can simply ask the individual for a 
subjective impression of any changes in his or 
her financial well-being. The few such studies 
done prior to this found surprisingly little 
direct effect of personal impact in several areas. 
The personal impact of economic fluctuations 
seems to have had little effect upon citizens’ 
voting behavior in congressional elections in the 
postwar period (Fiorina, 1978; Kinder and 
Kiewiet, 1979), though the 1958 recession was 
something of an exception (Campbell et al., 
1960, pp. 390-91; Weatherford, 1978), In 
another case, racially based threats to whites’ 
personal lives, such as personal economic rivalry 
with blacks, fear of crime in one’s own neigh- 
borhood, or the prospect of neighborhood 
desegregation or busing, did not affect either 
racial prejudice or voting against a black mayor- 
al candidate (Sears and Kinder, 1971). Similar- 
ly, in the 1974 energy crisis, citizens’ preferen- 
ces for government policies that would reduce 
energy consumption or increase energy develop- 
ment were unrelated to the degree of incon- 
venience caused by the crisis in their personal 
lives (Sears, Tyler, Citrin and Kinder, 1978). 
And Reiss (1972) observes that personal vic- 
timization by crime has not generally had much 
impact upon one’s own attitudes toward law 
enforcement and the criminal justice system. 
These negative results leave some question 
about the power of self-interest in the formula- 
tion of mass political attitudes, and in indi- 
vidual voting behavior.? 

A “symbolic politics” analysis leads to quite 
different predictions about attitude formation. 
According to this theory, people acquire in 


2A number of other studies relevant to this point 
have been conducted since this one was completed, 
and will be discussed in the concluding section of this 
article. 
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rly life standing predispositions which influ- 
ence their adult perceptions and attitudes. In 
adulthood, then, they respond in a highly 
affective way to symbols which resemble the 
attitude objects to ‘which similar emotional 
responses were conditioned or associated in 
earlier life. Whether or not the issue has some 
tangible consequence for the adult voters 
personal life is irrelevant. One’s relevant per- 
sonal “stake”? in the issue is an emotional, 
symbolic one; it triggers long-held, habitual 
responses. So, for example, the importance of 
political symbols such as “integration,” 
“blacks,” or “Harlem” is that they evoke 
underlying predispositions, such as the person’s 
racial tolerance or prejudice.3 

The “symbolic politics’? model is buttressed 
by three basic lines of research. Work on 
political socialization has demonstrated that 
many significant social and political attitudes 
are first acquired in the pre-adult years. The 
persistence of these early attitudes into adult- 
hood has necessarily been harder to document, 
but many such attitudes at least show impres- 
sive continuity with those acquired prior to 
adolescence, and in addition are strikingly 
resistant to change in adulthood (Klapper, 
1960; Sears, 1975). Moreover, responses to 
political events in adulthood are determined to 
a large degree by attitudes derived from sociali- 
zation in earlier life. Many studies document 
the power of party identification, racial preju- 
dice, and other such residues of socialization 
over responses to the flow of information 
reaching adults (e.g., Becker and Heaton, 1967; 
Campbell et al., 1960; Sears and Chaffee, 
1979). Similar findings have emerged from 
some studies intending (but failing) to docu- 
ment self-interest effects (e.g., Sears and 
Kinder, 1971). Finally, the cognitive con- 
sistency theories have inspired much empirical 
research documenting widespread pressures 
toward consistency of attitudes (Abelson et al., 


>This view overlaps in part with, and differs in part 
from, Edelman’s provocative theorizing (1971). We 
share with him an emphasis on the public’s attitudinal 
reactions to symbols. Yet Edelman gives much impor- 
tance to what we have described as self-interest. He 
suggests that people accept political beliefs because 
they promise security from future threats, and because 
they meet people’s needs for status. So a myth will be 
accepted to the extent that it satisfies personal 
interests. Our version of the “symbolic politics” 
hypothesis suggests instead that myths are accepted to 
the extent that they are congruent with long-standing 
attitudinal predispositions, whose preadult origins are 
quite irrelevant to one’s adult material well-being. 
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1968). That attitudes toward current events 
would emerge as consistent with predispositions 
would follow from this line of work. 


Whites’ Opposition to Busing 


The purpose of this article is to compare 
these two viewpoints regarding the deter- 
minants of whites’ attitudes about busing of 
school children for racial integration of the 
public schools. Busing, along with affirmative 
action, seems to have become one of the two 
major current flashpoints of conflict over racial 
policy in the United States. In many communi- 
ties in which busing has become an issue, it has 
inflamed public opinion and dominated local 
elections. It has become a national issue of 
some importance, and has played a role in 
voting behavior at the national level, though so 
far one not specified very clearly. As a legal 
issue, busing, along with affirmative action 
programs, is in some senses the natural legatee 
of the civil rights struggles of the 1950s and 
1960s. As such it has caused a recurrent series 
of collisions among the courts, legislative 
bodies, executive agencies, and public opinion. 

The mass white public has been strongly 
opposed to busing ever since it has become a 
visible public issue. National surveys done 
during the 1970s have typically found only 
about 15 percent of the white public support- 
ing busing as a solution to the problem of 
desegregating the schools.* But it is not im- 
mediately clear why whites are so opposed to 
busing. There seems to be widespread accept- 
ance of the general, abstract goal of desegre- 


4The exact level of support depends a little on the 
exact wording of the item, with greater support 
emerging in items with socially desirable descriptions 
for racial integration (e.g., “busing to achieve better 
racial balance”), and less in those pitting busing 
against attractive alternatives (e.g., “keep children in 
neighborhood schools” or “forget integration and 
provide quality education’’). Gallup obtained less than 
20 percent support in 1970, and 28 percent in 1974 
with the former wording, while the Center for Politicel 
Studies and Watts and Free (1973) found 7 percent 
support in the 1972—1974 period using the latter 
wordings. Perhaps the modal wording was used by 
Gallup and NORC: “In general, do you favor or 
oppose the busing of Negro and White school children 
from one school district to another?” In five surveys 
from 1970 through 1974, support varied from 12 
percent to 16 percent. The Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion got 17 percent support in 1972, with wording 
unspecified (Wall, 1973). In short, the overwhelming 
majority of whites oppose busing, no matter how they 
are asked about it. 
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gated schools. For instance, national surveys in 
1972 and 1973 found 65 and 75 percent, 
respectively, supporting integration (while only 
21 and 4 percent supported busing in these 
same surveys; see Wall, 1973; Gallup Index, 
1973). The scholarly debate about busing tends 
to focus on whether or not it achieves the 
intended gains for black students, such as better 
school achievement or more harmonious racial 
attitudes, as opposed to lowered achievement 
for white children and/or the possibility of 
“white flight” and consequent school resegrega- 
tion (e.g, Armor, 1972; Pettigrew, 1973). 
These academic arguments do not seem to tap 
into the emotional intensity of the most potent 
anti-busing arguments, however. These seeming- 
ly center on direct threats to whites’ private 
lives; e.g., lower school quality, the incon- 
venience of having one’s children- not attend 
neighborhood schools, physical dangers and 
disruptions in schools, loss of freedom (hence 
“forced busing”), disrupted social relationships 
among children, or the added expense of busing 
and hence higher taxes. One might expect, 
therefore, a strong self-interest contribution to 
anti-busing sentiment. 

On the face of it, direct self-interest would 
seem to be too uncommon to be much of a 
force in anti-busing attitudes. About half the 
public school children (51.5 percent in 
1973—74) in the U.S.A. ride school buses to 
school because of convenience, while fewer 
than 4 percent of all American school children 
were bused for purposes of school desegrega- 
tion.5 Survey research has not tested the 
contribution of self-interest in any very pointed 
way. Kelley (1974) and Weidman (1975), using 
national NORC data, found that having school- 
age children did not affect busing attitudes, but 
they had no measures to determine which 
families might be directly affected by busing. 
Gatlin, Giles, and Cataldo (1978), in a survey of 
Florida parents, found only slight effects on 
anti-busing attitudes of having a child who rode 
a bus to school, and none for racial composi- 
tion of the school or for greater distances of the 
bus rides. But Gatlin et al. do not consider 
nonparents, and so are limited to testing self- 
interest over a rather narrow range. So there is, 
at the moment, little evidence on the effects of 
self-interest on attitudes toward busing. 

The “symbolic politics” explanation also 
invokes powerful, deep-seated causes. A person 


5These estimates are from an HEW report (Los 
Angeles Times, August 10, 1976, p. IV~3) and a U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission Report (Wew York Times, 
August 25, 1976, p. 21). i 
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who acquires anti-black racial attitudes early 

life may respond in a similarly prejudiced 
manner to racially-related symbols later in life, 
when they surface as an integral part of some 
political issue. The manifest content of the 
political debate may not focus centrally on 
race, but as long as racially related symbols 


permeate the dialogue, and the fantasies of the. 


' 


model would suggest that racial prejudice (and *- 


citizenry, they will tend to evoke long-held 
racial prejudices. So, the “symbolic politics’ 


perhaps opposition to social reform in general). 
motivates anti-busing sentiment. 

To date, the evidence on this point, too, is 
unsatisfactory. It is clear that whites are much 
more opposed to ‘‘busing” than are blacks, who 
are usually about evenly divided about it 
(Kelley, 1974; Weidman, 1975). But no clear 
evidence exists on the direct relationship be- 
tween racism and opposition to busing. Kelley 
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(1974) and Weidman (1975) reported only a’ 


modest correlation in 1972 and 1974 NORC 
data, but as Erbe (1977) subsequently pointed 
out, the skewness of the prejudice and busing 
items in opposite directions set a low potential 
ceiling on such a correlation. Gatlin, Giles, and 


Cataldo (1978) find a higher correlation in their 


sample of Florida parents. Prejudice was non- 
significant in their complete regression model, 
but this null finding appears to be misleading. 
They included general support for school in- 
tegration as a predictor in the model, and in all 
likelihood this variable not only carried much 
of the effect of prejudice, but was also itself 
influenced by the ostensible dependent variable 
(attitudes toward the local desegregation plan). 
This renders the model indeterminate for our 
purposes. Hence what is needed is an analysis 
that both deals satisfactorily with the skewness 
problem, and utilizes measures of prejudice that 
have nothing to do with the schools. 

The major goal of our empirical analysis will 
be to compare the self-interest and symbolic 
politics explanations for whites’ opposition to 
busing. Whites’ self-interest in the busing issue 
presumably stems primarily from fears regard- 
ing the vulnerability of their own children to 
busing for racial integration, and, more per- 
ipherally, from its possible impact upon the 
neighborhood, such as reducing property val- 
ues, raising tax rates, and so on. Such perceived 
threats to parental and neighborhood interests 


could be evoked by current busing, or by the. 


threat of future busing. The “symbolic politics” 
approach views anti-busing sentiment as pri- 
marily derived from long-standing political pre- 
dispositions, specifically racial prejudice and 
political conservatism, which in turn can be 
traced to political socialization in preadult life. 
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Hence anti-busing sentiment should be more 
closely related to racial prejudice and political 
conservatism than to self-interest, and these in 
turn should be traceable to socialization in 
early life. 

A second question is whether the political 
impact of the busing issue is best accounted for 
by a self-interest or a symbolic politics explana- 
tion. As a general matter, the question is 
whether issue-based voting increases when the 
voter has a personal stake in the issue, or 
whether the symbols associated with the issue 
affect voting behavior regardless of the voter’s 
self-interest. In our specific case, which will 
focus on the 1972 presidential election, the 
Nixon White House strongly opposed busing as 
a school desegregation policy during the early 
1970s (Wise, 1973), so the issue became en- 
tangled in presidential politics. Hence the self- 
interest hypothesis would be that anti-busing 
attitudes ought to contribute more to Nixon 
voting among the self-interested than among 
the disinterested. The symbolic politics hy- 
pothesis would be that they would do so 
irrespective of self-interest. 

Whites’ opposition to busing is a useful case 
for the contrast between the self-interest and 
symbolic politics models for both theoretical 
and practical reasons. The two approaches have 
quite different implications for government 
desegregation policy. If the self-interest expla- 
nation for opposition to busing is correct, then 
government needs to deal with the reality of 
aggrieved parents and children whose personal 
lives are being disrupted by school desegrega- 
tion. If the symbolic politics explanation is 
more accurate, government is simply once again 
met with massive white unwillingness to make 
sacrifices to achieve racial equality, and rhetoric 
about disrupted private lives mainly represents 
rationalization of the anxieties associated with 
racial prejudice. The implication would be that 
the prejudice itself would have to be addressed. 
So we have focused on the busing issue both 
because it can illustrate the theoretical contrast 
between the self-interest and symbolic politics 
viewpoints, and because it is an intrinsically 
important policy issue. 


Method 


Our data base is the 1972 Center for 
Political Studies election study. The overall 
sample size was 2705, though for some analyses 
it is reduced to 1072, due to the use of 
split-sample interview forms, and attrition for 
the post-election interview. Since we are con- 
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cerned only with white respondents, the num- 
ber of cases is reduced still further, normally b; 
about 10 percent. 

Self-interest in the busing issue was indexe i 
with three items. (1) The first question aske ! 
whether or not busing was occurring or threa - 
ened in the respondent’s area: “In some place ., 
school boards are taking some children out cf 
their closest neighborhood schools and sendi; z 
them by bus to other schools farther away. H:.s 
anything like this happened around here?” (7.4 
percent said yes), and, “Have you heard az, 
talk that this might happen around here in t e 
future?” (another 13 percent said yes.) (°} 
Second, did he/she have any children agrā. 
5—18, who “go to school here,” and who we~ 
attending public, rather than private or paroc!’!- 
al, school? (34 percent had one or mcr: 
children in public school.) (3) The third m:-e- 
sured the racial composition of neighborhc 3^ 
schools, based on an additive index compos2: 
of two items: “Is the grade school nearest 5 37 
all white, mostly white, about half-and-hil, 
mostly black, or all black?” and a parallel it: :7 
for the “high school nearest you” (for 22 
percent, both were “all white”). A compo:::: 
self-interest scale, summing the responses to 2! 
three items, was used in some analyses. 

Racial intolerance was measured with eij! 
items dealing with areas other than schoo 
integration: support for racially restricted he us 
ing; support for segregation in general; belie : 
whites’ intellectual superiority; opposition << 
federal government civil rights action pron ot- 
ing fair employment practices and desegreg: .... 
public accommodations; and opinions regart i^; 
racial protest, such as whether it was mot in; 
too fast, was helping or hurting the ble: ’ 
cause, and was mainly violent or not 
principal components factor analysis of tiere 
items with no rotation yielded a powerful “rcr 
factor reflecting generalized racial intolerc x>. 
This first factor accounted for 35 percen. f 
the variance in individual items with each :: 3 
loading approximately equally and in the s2ne 
direction on it (the range of loadings beins .28 
to .48). The next two factors accounted fcr 3 
percent and 11 percent of the variance. Cis.ce 
the first factor was the clearest, by far ‘*..¢ 
strongest and the easiest to interpret, we si:ar.y 
created one scale of racial intolerance, acc! ig 
responses to all eight items. The other pr2< c- 
tors were standard demographic variables : rasi- 
ously found to be associated with racial a ij- 
tudes (Campbell, 1971; Middleton, 1976): cge 
in years, years of education, and region (foin 
vs. other regions). Finally, we also used ar it:m 
measuring liberal-conservative self-iden' i” ze- 
tion, which had seven labeled points reaz ng 
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from “extremely liberal” through “extremely 
conservative.” 

The main dependent variable was support 
for or opposition to busing for racial integra- 
tion. The item’s exact wording is as follows: 
“There is much discussion about the best way 
to deal with racial problems. Some people think 
achieving racial integration of schools is so 
important that it justifies busing children to 
schools out of their own neighborhood. Others 
think letting children go to their neighborhood 
schools is so important that they oppose 
busing. Where would you put yourself on this 
scale, or haven’t you thought much about 
this?” The respondent was then given a seven- 
point scale, of which only the end points were 
labeled (“Bus to achieve integration” and 
“Keep children in neighborhood schools”). The 
percentages giving each response, from pro- to 
anti-busing, were 5,2, 2, 5,4, 7, and 75 percent 
(based on the responses of 2491 whites before 
the 1972 election). This skewness is itself quite 
unusual on the CPS seven-point scales, underlin- 
ing the pervasiveness and intensity of anti-bus- 
ing feeling. However, as indicated earlier, it is 
probably not specific to this particular item, 
since other busing items used by other organiza- 
tions obtain very similar marginals. It does 
demand special statistical precautions, however, 
which will be elaborated later on. 


Determinants of 
Opposition to Busing 


These marginal frequencies already fuel our 
suspicion that direct self-interest is not a strong 
factor in whites’ opposition to busing. Less 
than half the respondents had any self-interest 
on each item, while the overwhelming majority 
opposed busing. Still, substantial numbers did 
have a personal stake in the issue; e.g., 27 
percent of those living in districts with ongoing 
busing had children in the public schools, as did 
45 percent of those living in districts with 


busing threatened. So self-interest could play a’ 


significant role. 

However, these self-interest measures yielded 
only weak correlations with opposition to 
busing; the Pearson r’s were .02, .02, and —.01 
for busing in the area, having a child in public 
schools, and racial composition of neighbor- 
hood schools, respectively. Both symbolic poli- 
tical attitudes were much more strongly related 
to anti-busing attitudes; for racial intolerance, r 
= .36, and for conservatism, r = .30. The 
strength of these latter relationships is il- 
lustrated by a simple cross-tabular analysis, as 
shown in Table 1. 
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Moreover, symbolic political attitudes con. 
pletely overwhelm self-interest when includec 
in a full regression analysis. These data arl 


shown in Table 2, column 1. Both racia `> 


intolerance and political conservatism had ` 
strong effects, while none of the self-interest 

variables had an effect even approaching sta- 

tistical significance. The R? is 19.5 percent, 

which reflects, in absolute terms, rather strong 

effects of racial intolerance and political conser- 

vatism. 

The predictiveness of the model can be 
improved, without altering our basic conclu- 
sions, by including non-linear effects of the 
predictors. It turns out that only among respon- 
dents with negative intolerance scores (those 
giving more tolerant than intolerant responses) 
does tolerance/intolerance have an impact on 
attitude toward busing. This impact is strongly 
non-linear, and was found to be fitted best by a 
function which is the cube of the negative 
intolerance scale scores, and zero for positive 
scale scores. Table 2, column 2, shows the 
result of using this intolerance-cubed predictor 
instead of the original linear intolerance scale, 
and adding a term which is the square of the 
conservatism score, for the same reasons. This 
non-linear model is clearly superior, raising the 
R2 from 19.5 to 29.1 percent. However, it in 
no way alters the major substantive finding: 
symbolic political attitudes predict anti-busing 
attitudes quite strongly, while self-interest has 
no significant effect. 


Possible Artifacts. While these results seem so 
strong as to be unequivocal, the highly skewed 
distribution on the busing item poses the risk of 
underestimating correlations with other vari- 
ables, especially with the self-interest items, 
which are somewhat skewed in the opposite 
direction (though not severely; they yielded 
splits of about 2 to 1). However, we performed 
a number of checks on this possibility, which 
have left us satisfied that the impotence of 
self-interest can in no way be attributed to this 
problem. First we looked at subgroups in which 
the busing item was not so badly skewed. We 
began by removing the most extremely preju- 
diced respondents from consideration. The in- 
tolerance scale had 17 points on it, but those 
giving intolerant responses to a majority of the 
items (scores of +5 and greater) were almost 
unanimously anti-busing. Their means on the 
seven-point busing scale are above 6.9, and their 
standard deviations about 0.3. Since in this 
range there is essentially no error of prediction 
including these cases in a regression causes us to 
underestimate the standard error of prediction 
among the somewhat tolerant segment of the 
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population where some support for busing is 
found. Thus the statistically conservative strate- 
gy is to avoid problems of heteroscedasticity by 
deleting these most extremely intolerant re- 
spondents. Doing so (it amounts to deleting 
about 13 percent of the sample) does not alter 
the picture a bit. The R? shown in Table 2, 
column 3 remains about the same (28.7 per- 
cent), and the symbolic attitudes retain their 
dominance over non-significant self-interest ef- 
fects. 

A parallel effort was to look only at ide- 
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ological liberals, another subgroup within which 
the busing item was not as severely skewed. 
Considering only self-designated “liberals” (16 
percent of the sample), intolerance is still far 
and away the most powerful predictor of 
anti-busing feeling, and self-interest has no 
effect at all. This is shown in Table 2, column 
4. In fact, our equation is more accurately 
predictive within this subgroup than in any 
other subgroup tested; the R? rises to 44.0 
percent for “liberals.” This finding has some 
considerable substantive interest as well, since it 


Table 1. Percent of Whites Extremely Opposed to Busing 
as a Function of Symbolic Political Attitudes 





Political Conservatism 
Racial Moderate/ 
Intolerance Conservative Middle of Road Liberal Total 
High 95% (122) 92% (243) 85% ( 27) 95% (392) 
Medium 90 (255) 85 (470) 77 ( 79) 86 (804) 
Low 69 (153) 71 (210) 39 (198) 59 (561) 
Total 85 (530) 84 (923) 53 (304) 


Source: Computed from data collected in the 1972 Center for Political Studies election study. 


Note: Entry is percent at point 7 of busing scale among those at designated combination of intolerance and con- 
servatism. The intolerance scale ranged from —8 to +8, and was cut below —2 and above +2. The 7-point conser- 
vatism scale was cut below 4 and above 4. N’s given in parentheses. 


Table 2. Determinants of Whites’ Opposition to Busing 











All Respondents ee ton 
Simple Corrected “Liberals” Item 
(1) (2) G) (4) (5) 

Self-Interest 

Busing Happening/Heard of —.02 —.01 —.02 .06 .09* 

Child in Public School 05 05 05 03 .03 

White Neighborhood Schools .00 ~.02 —.01 .09 —.03 
Symbolic Attitudes 

Intolerance .26** - ~ — AT** 

Intolerance Cubed - .39** 39 ** 50** ~ 
Conservatism .23** 19** .18** 13 .10* 
Conservatism Squared - 10* .08* — ~ 

Demographic Factors 

Education —.10* —.05 —.06 —.18* .09* 

Age 04 .06* 07 —.03 .00 

Southern Residence 02 05 .04 .06 —.04 
Multiple z 441 -540 536 664 494 
R? 19.5% 29.1% 28.7% 44.0% 24.4% 
N 853 853 746 135 743 
Range Restriction on Intolerance No No Yes Yes No 


Source: Computed from data collected in the 1972 Center for Political Studies election study. 
Note: Entries are betas, using a standard regression analysis. 


*n <.05 
**n < 001 
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is often thought that liberals’ integrationist 
sentiments are particularly vulnerable to self-in- 
terest. That is, they are often accused of 
turning segregationist when their own children 
are threatened with busing. However, in our 
data there is no evidence of this “fair-weather 
liberal” syndrome. 

Another strategy was to transform the distri- 
bution of the dependent variable in the entire 
sample. First we used a square-root transforma- 
tion on it. When the regression shown in Table 
2, column 3, is redone that way, very little 
changes. The R? drops off a little (to 26.4 
percent), but the substantive findings do not 
change. Finally we tried a dependent variable 
less skewed than the busing item, an old item 
generated in the days of school segregation in 
the South: “Do you think the government in 
Washington should see to it that white and 
black children go to the same schools or stay 
out of this area as it is none of its business?” 
Responses to this item were much more evenly 
distributed: 45 percent of those expressing an 
opinion favored integration. There were no 
nonlinear effects on it. Using it yields the same 
substantive findings. These are shown in Table 
2, column 5. Racial prejudice is by far the most 
important predictor with conservatism trailing 
far behind. This time, however, there is one 
significant self-interest effect: those living in 
communities where busing has happened or has 
been proposed are somewhat more opposed to 
government intervention. But it is important to 
note that this finding does not establish any 
personal relevance of this issue; indeed, parents 
and nonparents react in exactly the same way. 

So, if anything, the skewness in the busing 
item seems to have been suppressing the effects 
of intolerance and conservatism. There is no 
evidence that it is masking any true self-interest 
effects, when it is investigated empirically. 
When we look at subgroups within which 
anti-busing feeling is not so skewed (the more 
racially tolerant and/or the ideologically lib- 
eral), our basic results emerge even more 
strongly than ever. When we use a square-root 
transformation, or a non-skewed alternate 
school-integration item, the same results 
emerge. Intolerance and conservatism have 
strong effects, while self-interest has only negli- 
gible effects.® 


6 Another potential methodological problem stems 
from the greater variability in the racial intolerance 
scale than in the self-interest items. This alone could 
generate differential correlations with opposition to 
busing. A simple cross-tabular analysis shows that this 
cannot possibly be the case, though. As can be seen in 
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A More Complete Model. Having dealt with 
these potential artifacts, and hopefully having 
laid them to rest, we need to resume our main 
argument. Our initial tests of self-interest were 
crude. Having children in the public schools and 
living in neighborhoods with all-white schools 
ought to create self-interest only given the 
current presence, or perceiving a future possi- 
bility of busing for racial integration within the 
respondent’s own immediate, personal life 
space. 

A final refinement of the self-interest hy- 
pothesis, then, assesses the effects of having 
public school children, or all-white neighbor- 
hood schools, only among people tangibly 
touched by or expecting busing. So our basic 
regression analysis (Table 2, column 3) was run 
separately for those living in areas where busing 
is happening, where the respondent has heard 
that it might happen, and where neither has 
occurred. As shown in Table 3, columns 1—3, 
this modification too makes very little dif- 
ference. Intolerance continues to be by far the 
strongest predictor of anti-busing attitudes. 
Self-interest continues to have no effect; the 
critical terms are those for the child-in-public- 
school and white-neighborhood-schools vari- 
ables, among those for busing-happening or 
busing-heard. None approaches significance? 


Table 1, racial intolerance increased opposition to 
busing by 36 percent, and conservatism did so by 32 
percent, when both were trichotomized. However, 
simple cross-tabulations of the three self-interest items 
(two trichotomized and one dichotomized) yielded 
differences in opposition to busing of only 3, 0, and 4 
percent, respectively. Moreover, a composite self-in- 
terest scale, summing the responses to all three items, 
begins to approximate the variance of the two 
symbolic attitude scales, yet it correlates only .02 with 
opposition to busing. There seems to be no way in 
which differences in variance could account for these 
results, therefore. 


7 An even more appropriate test of this comparison 
is to redo the same basic regression (Table 2, column 
3), creating four self-interest interaction terms (of the 
child-in-school and white-neighborhood-schools vari- 
ables by dummy variables for busing-happening and 
for busing-heard-of) and dropping the main effect for 
the busing-happened/heard-of variable. When this is 
done, the R2 is improved only slightly (to 29.4 
percent), and none of the interaction terms nor the 
remaining self-interest main effects approach signifi- 
cance. 

Treating the self-interest variables in other ways 
also made little difference. The composite self-interest 
index yielded the same results as the individual 
self-interest items. We also substituted reports of 
neighborhood racial composition for the item on racial 
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The symbolic politics model goes further 
into the antecedents of policy attitudes such as 
this one, however, by suggesting that these 
symbolic attitudes in turn have their origins in 
preadult socialization. We have attempted to 
index socialization with certain demographic 
variables; specifically, having Southern back- 
ground, having been reared as part of an earlier 
generation, and having less than average educa- 
tion. And indeed they are substantially cor- 
related with our racial intolerance measure (7 = 
34, .21, and .33, respectively). They are more 
weakly correlated with conservatism (r = .04, 
.17, and .12, respectively), as might be ex- 
pected both because such has been the conven- 
tional finding from past research, and because it 
is less likely that conservatism is a product of 
distinctly preadult socialization (e.g., Converse, 
1964). If they are products of preadult sociali- 
zation, they ought not to be based on self-in- 
terest in the busing issue, and they are not;r= 


composition of neighborhood schools. For the “‘bus- 
ing-happening” respondents, people in all-white neigh- 
borhoods were not more anti-busing. But this measure 
of all-white neighborhood did yield significantly great- 
er anti-busing sentiment for the ‘“busing-heard-of” 
respondents (beta = .19, p < .05). 
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.02 and .01, respectively, with the self-interest 
composite measure. Third, these demographic 
measures are modestly correlated with anti- 
busing sentiment (¢ = .21, .16, and .14, re- 
spectively). But finally, the critical finding for 
this model is that these latter correlations 
disappear with symbolic attitudes controlled. 
Review of Tables 2 and 3 shows that none of 
the demographic variables has any very con- 
sistent effect upon opposition to busing when 
symbolic attitudes are included in the equa- 
tions. Thus the impact of the demographic 
factors on anti-busing sentiment flows through 
the symbolic attitudes. 

The power of symbolic attitudes, and im- 
potence of self-interest, held across a wide 
variety of social groups. For example, it was 
plausible to hypothesize that highly educated 
respondents might show the strongest self-in- 
terest because they might have the most to lose 
from the widely expected deterioration of the 
quality of public education following desegrega- 
tion. But as shown in Table 3, columns 4—6, 
they did not. Only the power of symbolic 
attitudes increased as the level of education 
increased. Indeed, intolerance was even more 
preeminent among the college-educated, con- 
sistently with Kelley’s findings (1974). And the 


Table 3. Whites’ Opposition to Busing: Supplementary Analyses 


Classified by Busing in Area 
Happening Heard of 


(1) (2) 
Self-Interest 
Busing Happening/Heard of — — 
Child in Public School -08 —.06 
White Neighborhood Schools —.07 15 
Symbolic Attitudes 
Intolerance - - 
Intolerance Cubed .36** A9** 
Conservatism .03 16 
Conservatism Squared 01 .00 
Demographic Factors 
Education —.01 —.33** 
Age .16* —.14 
Southern Residence 09 —.14 
Multiple r 480 699 
R2 23.1% 48.8% 
N 153 82 
Range Restriction on 
Intolerance Yes Yes 





Respondent’s Education 
Neither High School High School College 
(3) (4) (S) (6) 
— —.01 —.01 —.04 
04 08 14* 00 
—.02 —.10 —.02 .04 
36** .21* .13* Ag** 
-26** .14* .14* .20** 
13** 02 .00 .13* 
—.04 .08 .03 —.11* 
.04 10 07 .08 
04 07 07 .00 
574 341 .268 694 
33.0% 11.6% 1.2% 48.2% 
537 235 256 255 
Yes Yes Yes Yes 


Source: Computed from data collected in the 1972 Center for Political Studies election study. 


Note: Entries are betas. 


*p <.05 
**n < 001 
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results were parallel for southern and non- 


southern respondents, despite their quite dif- 


ferent levels of prejudice. 

In short, our best test of the comparison 
between self-interest and symbolic politics lies 
in Table 3, columns 1 and 2: the results for 
respondents living where busing is happening, 
or where it might happen. Predictor variables 
are specified as well and fairly as they can be in 
this data set (and quite fairly in absolute terms, 
we believe), and the methodological quirks in 
the scales are compensated for as well as they 
can be, And the critical findings are, as they 
were in all the analyses, that self-interest was 
overpowered by symbolic attitudes—that is, 
racial intolerance and political conservatism, 
which appear to be the major determinants of 
whites’ opposition to busing. This contrast was 
quite robust, holding up with a variety of 
controls on demographic variables, across dif- 
ferent indices of opposition to school integra- 
tion, and treating self-interest in a variety of 
different ways. 


Self-Interested Issue Voting 


The possible motivating force of self-interest 
on policy-based voting was the second major 
question to be addressed. The basic self-interest 
hypothesis was that people will use any given 
policy attitude in arriving at a vote decision 
more if they are self-interested in the policy in 
question than if they are not. So, busing policy 
should be more decisive in determining presi- 
dential votes for people who have a direct, 
personal stake in the issue than for disinterested 
people. 

To test this hypothesis, we used the analytic 
framework developed by Miller, Miller, Brown, 
and Raine (1976), who have conducted the 
most complete analysis of 1972 presidential 
voting. They found voting behavior most af- 
fected by party identification and by a specific 
set of issues. To create a highly reliable measure 
of partisanship, we developed a composite 
measure based upon (1) the standard seven- 
point scale, (2) the two thermometer-feeling 
items toward the Democrats and Republicans, 
and (3) the four open-ended questions concern- 
ing what was liked and disliked about each of 
the parties.8 An additive scale was then gen- 
erated from these three separate measures of 
partisanship, and standardized for further 


8The correlations among the three were .46, .53, 
and .57. A factor analysis yielded one major factor 
accounting for 68.2 percent of the variance. 
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analysis. To obtain simplified measures of the 
relevant issue attitudes, we conducted a factor 
analysis of twelve of them. With a varimax 
rotation, this yielded four factors, the same 
number but slightly different from those used 
by Miller et al. (1976, p. 766): questions 
regarding (1) the military: items on the Viet- 
nam involvement, withdrawal from Vietnam, 
military spending, and amnesty; (2) marijuana/ 
women: legalization of marijuana, equality of 
women, access to abortions, and laying off 
women with husbands before other workers; 
(3) minority rights: rights of the accused, and 
special government aid to minority groups; and 
(4) economic welfare: government-guaranteed 
jobs, and government health insurance.? Addi- 
tive scales were formed for each of the four 
issue dimensions, and these were standardized 
before being used in further analysis. 

First we attempted to replicate the Miller et 
al. results, using our slightly (but, we think, not 
consequentially) different operations. The de- 
pendent variable was pre-election preference for 
Nixon or McGovern.!9 This is shown in Table 
4, column 1, and again indicates an overwhelm- 
ing effect of partisanship, along with somewhat 
more modest, but still significant effects of 
attitudes concerning military policy, economic 
welfare, and busing policy. Two issue domains, 
marijuana/women and minority rights, had no 
effect and were dropped from the later analy- 
ses. Similarly, general racial prejudice had no 
significant effect and was not used subsequent- 
ly. 

The remaining analyses in Table 4 reveal no 
self-interest basis at all for the contribution of 
busing policy to the vote. The critical analysis 
involves the interaction of the busing policy 
item with self-interest in the busing issue. That 
is, does the effect of the busing policy item 
upon voting choice increase with self-interest, 
as the “self-interested policy-based voting” 
theory would suggest? Column 2 shows that 


°The factor loadings were all .58 or greater, and no 
item loaded on any other factor above .30 (except the 
Vietnam involvement item loaded .35 on the minority 
tights factor). These four factors accounted for 53.4 
percent of the variance in these issue items; the 
smallest eigenvalue was 0.96. 


10We are well aware of the problems with error 
heteroscedasticity and non-normality inherent in the 
use of dichotomous dependent variables in multiple 
regression. Thus we replicated each of the regression 
analyses using maximum likelihood estimation of the 
logistic model (Nerlove and Press, 1973), which suffers 
from neither of these problems. Exactly the same 
results were obtained. 
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these interaction terms are trivial, and do not 
approach statistical significance. Column 3 
shows that they still have no effect even if we 
limit ourselves to those respondents who per- 
ceived Nixon as more opposed to busing than 
McGovern. 

But, as we reasoned earlier, the best test of 
self-interest is the effect of having a child in the 
public schools, or of having all-white neighbor- 
hood schools, given that busing is already 
happening in the area, or that it is proposed. 
Hence we consider the most pointed test of 
self-interested policy-voting to be the interac- 
tions of the busing policy item with having a 
child in the public schools, or having all-white 
neighborhood schools, given that busing is 
happening (column 4) or threatened (column 5) 
in the respondent’s area. In other words, when 
busing is a reality in the respondent’s private 
life, having a child in the schools ought to fuela 
busing-based presidential vote. Not having such 
a child ought to make respondents disinterested 
and make them base their votes on something 
else. As can be seen, these interaction terms are 
not statistically significant. The largest beta 
does not even approach statistical significance: 
F = 2.38, p > .10). These non-significant 
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interactions are the best evidence, we feel, of an 
absence of self-interested issue voting in tbe 
case of busing in the 1972 presidential election. 

Positive evidence that “busing” affected 
presidential voting as a symbolic issue comes 
from two findings. It continued to contribute 
to Nixon votes in most analyses independent of 
any self-interest term. Anti-busing people were 
more pro-Nixon, even with numerous other 
issues taken into account. And racial prejudice, 
which contributed marginally (p < .10) to 
Nixon voting when the busing policy item was 
not considered (not shown in Table 4) dropped 
out completely when busing was included 
(Table 4, column 1). Apparently “busing” was 
the primary issue vehicle for the influence of 
racial prejudice on 1972 presidential voting. 

So our second main finding is that “busing” 
affected voting behavior as a symbolic issue, 
rather than as a matter of self-interest. Opposi- 
tion to busing contributed significantly to votes 
for the more anti-busing presidential candidate 
in 1972, Richard Nixon. But it made no larger 
contribution to his vote among voters with a 
personal stake in the busing issue than among 
disinterested voters. 


Table 4. Determinants of 1972 Presidential Preference 





Respondents 
Peng Respondents Classified by 
ås More Busing in Area 
All Respondents Anti-Busing Happening Heard of Neither 
qt) (2) G) (4) (5S) (6) 

Partisanship -500** 486** 342** 374** 517** 521 ** 
Policy Attitudes 

Military/Vietnam .211** .214** 314** .301** .194* .189* 

Drugs/Women 024 - — — — - 

Minority Rights -003 - - — - - 

Economic Welfare ,078* .084* .079* 184* 125 -030 

Busing .147** .163** .304** 151 092 171** 
Intolerance 028 - _ - - — 
Busing Policy x 
Self-Interest Interactions 

Happened/Heard of - 022 067 — - — 

White Schools - 005 059 019 140 012 

Child in School - 006 028 068 079 .030 
Multiple r 687 688 804 679 671 -703 
R? 472 473 646 461 450 494 
N 745 745 317 175 83 487 





Source: Computed from data collected in the 1972 Center for Political Studies election study. 


Note: Entries are betas. 


*n <.05 
**p <.001 
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Conclusions 


Self-Interest. These findings are consistent with 
a “symbolic politics” rather than a self-interest 
model of the political impact of the busing 
‘policy issue. Our primary reason for doing this 
study was to compare these two models of 
attitude formation, as a general theoretical issue 
and quite aside from the politics of “busing.” 
We cannot leap from this one failure to any 
very grand challenge to the importance of 
self-interest in general. But these findings do 
parallel the findings of numerous other studies 
which have assessed self-interest in terms of the 
direct impact of a policy issue on the individu- 
al’s private life. Other national (Sears, Lau, 
Tyler, and Allen, 1978) and local (Gatlin, Giles, 
and Cataldo, 1978; Kinder and Sears, 1978; 
McConahay and Hawley, 1977) studies of 
busing have found little or no effect upon 
whites’ policy attitudes of such self-interest 
variables as having a child in the public schools, 
current busing, length of bus ride, racial compo- 
sition of host school, perceived probability of 
future busing of one’s own child into minority 
neighborhoods or of minority children into 
white neighborhoods, or racial composition of 
the respondent’s neighborhood. Similarly, other 
indicators of direct threats posed by blacks to 
whites’ well-being have had little influence 
upon whites’ prejudices, or voting behavior in 
races with black candidates (Kinder and Sears, 
1978). The only apparent exception is a survey 
done in Los Angeles just before the announce- 
ment of a long-awaited busing plan, under 
conditions of great uncertainty and anxiety; 
parents of potentially affected white children 
were then somewhat more opposed to busing 
(Allen and Sears, 1978). 

Similarly, falling personal financial fortunes 
seem to have had little influence upon voters’ 
behavior in congressional elections (Kinder and 
Kiewiet, 1979), or upon policy attitudes regard- 
ing government-guaranteed employment; nor 
was this latter influenced by being personally 
unemployed or temporarily laid off. Not being 
covered, or being inadequately covered, by 
private medical insurance only slightly en- 
hanced support for a nationalized health in- 
surance plan (Sears, Lau, Tyler, and Allen, 
1978). However, California’s property-tax-re- 
ducing Proposition 13 was supported most 
strongly by homeowners, and least strongly by 
government employees (Sears, 1978). 


Finally, the personal costs of several other . 


policy issues seem not to have influenced policy 
attitudes about them. Having relatives or close 
friends in Vietnam did not affect attitudes 
toward that war (Lau, Brown, and Sears, 1978), 
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the personal hardships attendant to the 1974 
energy crisis did not influence policy attitudes 
regarding energy conservation or development 
(Sears, Tyler, Citrin, and Kinder, 1978), and a 
variety of indicators of crime victimization 
generally have little effect upon “law and 
order’ policy attitudes (Reiss, 1972; Sears, 
Lau, Tyler, and Allen, 1978; Tyler, 1978). 

In short, substantial evidence based on a 
variety of different policy issues has obtained 
disappointingly small direct effects of self- 
interest on the formation of policy attitudes, 
and on voting behavior. This research ought at 
least to raise the possibility that self-interest has 
generally been overestimated as a force in the 
generation of popular mass political attitudes. 
Our best guess is that it has been overestimated 
because it has so rarely been assessed directly; 
researchers have too often settled for the 
agegregate-level or group-difference paradigms. 
The present line of work suggests that, when 
self-interest is assessed directly, at the individu- 
al level, its effects may be quite meager. 

Further research might lead in two quite 
different directions. One is to explore further 
the actual boundaries of the role of self-interest 
in attitude formation and change. It must have 
important effects in some situations, which 
might be detected with increasingly pointed 
research. Self-interest measures tailored more 
specifically to the individual’s exact situation, 
or investigation of more proximal, local poli- 
tical issues, might prove more fruitful.! ! 

Or research might explore the psychological 
process by which people relate (or, apparently, 
more often do not relate) their private interests 
to their preferences in public policy and voting. 
Four possibilities immediately assert themselves 
here. There is the familiar cognitive deficiency 
argument: through deficient socialization, in- 
formation, or processing capabilities, most citi- 
zens may simply be unequipped to make the 
necessary complex calculations necessary to 
analyzing their own self-interest. Alternatively, 
people may feel (quite sensibly) that their own 
needs and experiences provide too narrow an 
informational base for decisions affecting the 
collective good. Instead, they resort to more 
general principles about what is right and wrong 
(which we have described as “symbolic atti- 
tudes”) to guide their vote decision making 
when they vote. Third, perhaps the answer is to 
be found in political socialization. Children 


lAs already indicated, self-interest did have 
stronger effects on preferences regarding Proposition 
13, which involved clear and concrete consequences 
(Sears, 1978). 
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may generally get socialized to a norm of 
making voting decisions in terms of the com- 
mon, public interest, rather than in terms of 
selfish private interests. When they find them- 
selves in the role of citizen later in life (in the 
voting booth or the survey interview), they may 
then behave in a community-spirited, altruistic, 
“public-regarding’”? manner (Campbell, 1965; 
Wilson and Banfield, 1971). This is certainly an 
aspect of early socialization that has not been 
carefully researched. A final possibility is that 
people do not perceive their own votes to be 
truly instrumental to policy decisions. This 
could occur because of general alienation or 
sense of inefficacy; that is, the generalized 
belief that the government does not listen to 
individual citizens, or that individual votes do 
not influence the outcome. Or it could be more 
specific to the particular issue in question. The 
voter may believe that the candidates do not 
really differ, that the issue itself is not impor- 
tant enough to influence a presidential vote, or 
that the local situation cannot, or should not, 
be influenced by the federal government. For 
example, Brody and Sniderman (1977) argue 
forcefully that self-interested voting ought to 
occur only among people who feel that govern- 
ment has clear responsibilities on the issue in 
question, which turns out to be only a minority 
of those mentioning a “personal problem” in 
the 1972 study. In the case of busing, Nixon 
was clearly perceived as more anti-busing than 
McGovern (23 and 54 percent, respectively, saw 
them as supporting it). Relatively few men- 
tioned busing as the single most important 
national or personal problem. Otherwise the 
present study offers little empirical evidence 
available to help us push into these additional 
possibilities: for example, we do not know to 
what extent Nixon was generally perceived as 
capable of influencing busing policy.12 


Symbolic Politics. In almost all the studies cited 
above as yielding weak self-interest effects, 


12We have subsequently tested several of these 
hypotheses using the 1976 Center for Political Studies 
election study, using four policy issues: busing, gov- 
emment-guaranteed employment, national health in- 
surance, and crime policy (Sears, Lau, Tyler, and 
Allen, 1978). Again, there were minimal effects of 
self-interest on policy preferences. And contrary to 
the above reasoning, self-interest did not have stronger 
effects among the more politically sophisticated, the 
more selfish, those higher in political efficacy, or those 
high in perceived government responsiveness. This 
does not exhaust the possibility that strong self-in- 
terest effects may be found under the right circum- 
stances, but it limits the possibilities still further. 
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symbolic attitudes had a vastly greater impact 
on the formation of policy attitudes (or on 
voting behavior). As would be expected, racial 
intolerance carries the most weight on racially 
related issues; conservatism on racial, crime, 
and economic issues; and party identification 
on economic issues. The present study shows 
this clearly; racial intolerance and political 
conservatism contribute almost all the variance 
accounted for in the present analysis, while 
self-interest contributes almost nothing.}3 
However, the role of symbolic attitudes does 
vary across issues, so a few final comments 
about “symbolic politics’ are in order. The 
notion of “symbolic politics,” as we are using it 
here, simply means that the ongoing flow of 
information about public events presents 
symbols which evoke habitual emotional re- 
sponses from the citizen. These need not 
necessarily be isomorphic; symbols similar to 
those originally associated with the response 
may, by stimulus generalization, evoke the 
same response. Hence it is not necessary that 
today’s white adults have been socialized to 
oppose “busing” as children. The racial imagery 
surrounding the concept of “busing” is enough 
to evoke racial attitudes. The clearest cases of 
“symbolic politics,” will be, therefore, those 
which present the symbols which are most 
similar to those of original socialization, and 
which elicit the strongest responses. 

It is therefore perhaps not surprising that, in 
the current line of work, symbolic attitudes 
have had the strongest effects on explicitly 
racial, partisan, and economic issues, since 
racial prejudice and party identification are 
clearly among the strongest residues of Ameri- 
cans’ early political socialization. The weakest 
effects of symbolic attitudes have occurred 
with the Vietnam War (Lau, Brown, and Sears, 
1978) and the energy crisis (Sears et al., 1978), 
neither of which seemed to evoke very clear 
and consensual meaning to Americans. Hence 
they were not as easily related to symbols 
which would evoke, on a common, mass basis, 
the residues of earlier socialization. Such specu- 
lations, however, clearly rest upon some un- 
examined assumptions about how voters pro- 
cess incoming political information. 


Busing. “Busing” has become a highly charged 
symbol of race mixing and of change in the 


13}t might be noted that the correlations between 
self-interest and symbolic attitudes are negligible in 
virtually all these cases. Hence self-interest seems not 
to influence policy attitudes indirectly by first altering 
more general predispositions. 
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status quo, and so it seems to trigger most 
opposition from the usual opponents of such 
social changes, rather than any unique reaction 
from people who might be personally affected. 
Similar findings have appeared in other recent 
studies on the busing issue, whether national or 
local, as already indicated. Still, it might be 
thought that the most intense local controver- 
sies, such as in Boston, Detroit, or Louisville, 
might divide whites along self-interest lines. But 
apparently it does not do so very strongly. In 
both Louisville and Los Angeles, prejudice and 
conservatism were by far the strongest pre- 
dictors of opposition to busing, though in the 
latter case self-interest did finally have a signifi- 
cant effect (McConahay and Hawley, 1977; 
Allen and Sears, 1978). So these findings 
appear to be quite strongly replicable. 

The findings leave us with one glaring 
question. Those opposed to “busing” clearly 
outnumber the ranks of the racially intolerant 
and/or the conservatives, by most normal stan- 
dards. So why is opposition so widespread? It is 
well known that the amount of racial tolerance 
varies enormously with the specific area of life 
in question. There has generally been strong 
white support for civil rights actions that open 
up opportunity to blacks (e.g., equal accommo- 
dations, voting rights), especially in formalistic, 
impersonal settings (e.g., formalistic political 
tights, access to public places, and formal 
relationships in structured work settings). But 
tolerance has always been much more limited 
when intimate personal relationships are in- 
volved, such as interracial dating, sex, or mar- 
riage (see Triandis and Davis, 1965), or when 
past ills are to be redressed through preferential 
treatment (e.g., affirmative action, job quotas, 
etc.) (Lipset and Schneider, 1978). The latter 
seem to conflict too much with traditional 
American values of self-reliance, rewarding 
“merit,” and linking social and economic mo- 
bility to hard work. So racial tolerance may 
perhaps be thought of as resembling a Guttman 
scale, with many people passing the easy tests, 
concerning equal opportunity and formal rela- 
tionships; and many fewer passing the hard 
tests, concerning preferential treatment in the 
economic sphere or more intimate relation- 
ships.14 

The symbolism associated with busing may 
in several respects make it an especially hard 


14 additionally, we considered the possibility that 
the intolerance variable might be multidimensional, 
rather than unidimensional, as we have been treating 
it. One strategy was to create an index estimating the 
second factor found in the principal components 
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test. It of course symbolizes race mixing. But 
beyond that it also symbolizes widespread 
forced contact with blacks, and relatively in- 
timate contact, both of which seem trouble- 
some. And it involves the contact of children 
with blacks. Any political issues involving chil- 
dren seem to attract especially protective im- 
pulses; e.g., sex crimes, pornography, kidnap- 
ing, or political radicalism or sexual deviance 
among teachers. The mythology surrounding 
“busing” seems to describe the forced exposure 
of vulnerable little white children to quite 
hostile and dangerous black environments. And 
the way in which “busing” is conventionally 
presented, in the media or in informal com- 
munication, exacerbates the problem. What is 
conjured up is the picture of a very young 
innocent wide-eyed (usually blue-eyed as well) 
child, bravely trudging a block or two to the 
school in his (more usually her) neighborhood. 
“Busing” involves placing that innocent child in 
a far distant blackboard jungle, with switch- 
blade knives, stealing of lunch money, assaults 
in restrooms, and terror, far from the parent’s 
benevolent protection. 

But here it is important to return to our 
main point, that it is apparently the symbolism 
evoked by the prospect of any white children’s 
forced intimate contact with blacks, rather than 
the reality of one’s own children’s contact, that 
triggers opposition to busing. According to our 
data, an individual’s personal connection with 
busing seems irrelevant. To be sure, we have no 
index of concern about those mechanical costs 
of busing that have nothing to do with race, 
such as disruption, dollar costs, waste of time, 
loss of neighborhood solidarity and control 


analysis described previously. This index, statistically 
independent of the intolerance scale, measures rejec- 
tion of black protest versus the other forms of 
intolerance. This factor did not contribute signifi- 
cantly to predicting the busing item, however, above 
and beyond the effects of the general intolerance 
factor. A second approach was to perform a varimax 
rotation on the entire factored set of racial items. This 
yielded three clear factors: (1) old-fashioned prejudice 
(supporting segregated housing, and segregation in 
general, and believing in racial differences in IQ); (2) 
opposition to government civil rights action (on public 
accommodations and fair employment); and (3) oppo- 
sition to racial protest (feeling that it is moving too 
fast, is hurting blacks’ cause, and is violent). All three 
related significantly to the busing item, though the 
protest subscale was weakest. So it does not matter 
much how the racial items are plugged into the 
analysis; there appears to be one major factor, 
generalized racial prejudice, that predicts to anti-bus- 
ing sentiment. 
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over the schools, and so on. But school children 
are routinely subjected to each of these condi- 
tions in situations not involving racial mixing, 
without anything like the public opposition 
“busing” has evoked. Long bus rides, con- 
solidated school districts, public schools of 
mixed social class or of modest quality (at 
best), peripatetic parents whose children jump 
from one school or another—all are routine, 
common experiences in the lives of American 
school children, without great political outcry. 
Indeed, one national survey, done in 1972, 
found the same high level of white opposition 
to busing to magnet schools (“Would you send 
your own child to a new and better school in a 
neighborhood predominantly occupied by re- 
sidents of another race?”) as to busing in 
general; 75 and 73 percent opposed, respective- 
ly (Wall, 1973). 

Moreover, some of these manifest reasons 
are predicated upon assumptions which are 
themselves quite doubtful or at least contro- 
versial (e.g., the negative impact of school 
integration upon white children’s achievement 
levels). The average child in any school is rarely 
victimized by violence;!5 most black children 
are probably as well behaved in school as most 
white children are; just as much of the “busing” 
involves sturdy 17-year-olds as helpless 6-year- 
olds; more of it usually involves black children 
than white children; and the intent is to create 
racially mixed schools rather than to send a 
lone white innocent into an otherwise all-black 
ghetto school. And whatever the realities of 
desegregated schools, it seems clear that most 
whites are not in a position to have much 
accurate information about them. Most adult 
whites have little direct contact with de- 
segregated schools (and indeed, probably very 
little contact with schools in general), There- 
fore it seems likely that whites’ perceptions of 
the hazards of “busing”? are generally based 
more on what it symbolizes than on what it 
actually is. 


ISThis is still true despite the highly publicized 
recent concern about violence in public schools. Four 
percent of American teenagers experienced any form 
of physical violence in school in the year preceding an 
October, 1977 Gallup survey (Gallup Index, 1977). 
The 1978 NIE “Safe School Study” found that 1.3 
percent of their high school sample reported being 
physically attacked in a given month. Most of these 
were minor attacks, though. Only 4 percent of them 
(or 0.00052 percent of the entire sample) required 
medical treatment (National Institute of Education, 
1978, p. 59). While everyone would agree that in 
absolute terms this involves too many children, it also 
means that the jeopardy of any given individual is very 
low. 
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Patrons and Clients, Jobs and Machines: 
A Case Study of the Uses of Patronage* 


MICHAEL JOHNSTON 
University of Pittsburgh 


How are patronage rewards allocated within a political machine? This article studies the 
distribution of 675 CETA Title I jobs within a New Haven machine. Data suggest that the jobs 
were used as patronage, but that patronage allocations did not follow conventionally assumed 
patterns of organization maintenance. Ethnic particularism overshadowed, and in fact redefined, 
considerations of vote-maximization and recruitment of workers. Questionnaire data suggest that 
those hired were not highly active politically, either before or after hiring, a finding contrary to 
normal suppositions about patronage recipients. The seemingly anomalous (and perhaps even 
counterproductive) patronage allocations become understandable, however, viewed in light of some 
problems and contradictions inherent in patron-client politics. These involve the inflexibility of 
job-based incentive systems, qualifications on assumptions of reciprocity, and the “aging” of the 


organization. 


The term “political machine” brings to mind 
a well-ordered, smoothly working patron-client 
organization. How closely does this image 
describe actual practice? 

This article concerns patron-client politics; 
its focus is an American urban machine. My 
primary concern is not the causes of machine 
politics, nor is it the machine’s effects on policy 
and administration. It is, instead, how rewards 
and incentives are distributed within a patron- 
client organization. How is patronage used? 
What principles guide its allocation? What do 
patterns of reward suggest about the persistence 
and adaptability of patron-client organizations? 

Specifically, I will examine the distribution 
of 675 patronage jobs within the New Haven, 
Connecticut Democratic machine in 1974. The 
jobs were created under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) to 
provide work experience for the hard-core 
unemployed. Evidence suggests, though, that 
they were used as patronage by the party 
leadership. That machines convert the products 
of public authority into rewards for the faithful 
is well known. How these rewards are actually 
distributed within a machine, however, is much 
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less well known, for as Wilson observes (196°, 
p. 372, n. 5): “So much secrecy is maintained 
in city politics that no exact data on patronag2 
may ever be obtained in cities of any size.” 
Much of our knowledge of the uses of patro:.- 
age is hence highly anecdotal, as, for example, a 
description of how one ward leader dealt with 4 
handful of jobs, or is derived from a “pure” 
conception of the machine. On the other hani., 
Wilson (1961, pp. 372—79) has pointed out 
potential complications involved in patronare 
politics. But because data on patronage alloc. 
tions across whole organizations have becz 
lacking, neither the “pure” models, Wilson £ 
caveats, nor received anecdotes have been pit 
to the test. This article offers such tests, ar¢ 
probes the logic of patron-client politics. 


Political Machines and Patronage 


A political machine, as found in Americer. 
cities, is a party organization within whicr. 
power is highly centralized, and whose meri- 
bers are motivated and rewarded by divisibic 
material incentives rather than by considera- 
tions of ideology or long-term goals of pub‘ic 
policy. These incentives—money or gifts, jous, 
contracts, favors—are used to build an organiza- 
tion which obtains votes (legally or otherwise 
in sufficient number to win and maintzin 
control over public authority. Authority in tu:n 
is a source of more incentives. This sort 3f 
organization has dominated politics at one tim: 
or another in many locales, deftly bridging 
social divisions by seeking money from tae 
affluent and votes from the poor. It las 
survived—indeed, has appeared to thrive upor— 
demographic and economic changes which have 
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transformed whole cities. In the face of such 
trends, machines have been able to “organize, 
centralize, and maintain in good working condi- 
tion ‘the scattered fragments of power’ which 
are at present dispersed through our political 
system” (Merton, 1957, p. 72). The use of 
material rewards has enabled such organizations 
to do all of this so reliably that they have 
earned the name “machines.” 

Because machines must win elections, and 
because their internal structures often parallel 
the city’s election districts or neighborhood 
boundaries, vote production is frequently pre- 
sumed to be the standard by which machine 
members are evaluated and rewarded. This 
supposition is supported by the fact that votes 
and jobs are both easily counted, meaning that 
a precinct’s job allocation could be made a 
direct function of the number of votes pro- 
duced. Ward leaders and precinct captains are 
often expected, shortly before an election, to 
estimate how many votes can be got from their 
bailiwicks. They are then expected to meet 
those targets. Obviously, precinct captains 
cannot set targets too high, for votes, not 
promises, are what count, and they cannot 
afford to fali short. But neither can they set 
expectations too low, for exceeding targets by 
too wide a margin opens them to charges of not 
knowing what is going on in their precincts, and 
of leaving results to chance (Rakove, 1975, p. 
111). A boss can thus keep track of how many 
jobs each precinct has, and adjust rewards to 
performance. Barring severe internal conflict, a 
“pure” machine could make vote production 
the sole standard of allocation, and as Wilson 
notes (1961, p. 373), “Were vote-maximization 
the single goal, and were the Boss secure in his 
position, patronage would be allocated to the 
wards in accord with its marginal product... .” 

“Pure” machines, however, do not exist. 
Bosses and followers are human beings, not 
productive units; they all have class and ethnic 
attributes, and differ in patience and ambition. 
All subjectively weigh political work and its 
rewards against their own expectations, as well 
as against the machine’s standards of merit. 
Still, one frequently encounters the notion that 
vote-maximization is at least the dominant 
standard for allocating patronage. (For just two 
examples, see Kurtzman, 1935, p. 40; and 
Rakove, 1975, p. 115.) This view holds that the 
boss simply rewards those who produce votes 
well, cuts back rewards for those who falter, 
and replaces those whose performance is alto- 
gether inadequate. 

Over the long run, however, complications 
may arise. More jobs may be channeled into 
marginal precincts than into those returning 90 
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percent pluralities, in an effort to cultivate new 
sources of support (Meyerson and Banfield, 
1955, pp. 68—69). Politicians have memories; 
subleaders who helped in key victories years 
before may still press claims on that basis, 
especially if the boss came to power at the head 
of an ethnic faction. Richard Daley took very 
good care of his “Irish Mafia” (Rakove, 1975, 
pp. 34—41). Maintaining leadership within the 
machine, bargaining with other elected officials, 
and recruiting new workers can all compete 
(and conflict) with vote maximization as princi- 
ples of allocation. In the end, the decision as to 
how to distribute jobs can be quite com- 
plicated, as Wolfinger (1973, p. 78) described in 
the New Haven case: 


The desideratum for all ... appointments was 
campaign work for the party, contributions, 
control of a bloc of votes, or influential friends 
or relatives. In calculating the relative advan- 
tages of different possible appointments, 
leaders took into consideration such matters as 
to whom each man owed allegiance, what 
ethnic group would be “recognized” by his 
appointment, and whose aspirations could be 
satisfied or frustrated. 


When patronage is allocated across an entire 
machine, which of these competing principles 
are most important, and which are peripheral? 
What are the relative “weights” accorded them? 
What modifications (if any) of our concepts of 
patron-client politics are suggested by the an- 
swers to these questions? Some preliminary 
answers are offered in the section to follow. 


Patronage Politics in New Haven 


The Machine. Richard C. Lee was elected to the 
first of eight two-year terms as mayor of New 
Haven in 1953. Lee’s win ended the eight-year 
rule of William Celentano, a Republican whose 
campaigns had done much to consolidate Itali- 
an-American influence in the city (Wolfinger, 
1965). The Democratic party had long been 
Irish-dominated, but faced several long-term 
problems. Celentano had won heavy Italian 
support for the Republicans. The city’s Irish 
had long since been eclipsed in terms of sheer 
numbers by the Italians, and the black com- 
munity had begun a rapid growth during World 
War II. In addition, Lee had won on a platform 
of redeveloping the city’s core, an effort which 
would require many years and the backing of a 
strong party. The party, then, needed a rede- 
velopment of its own, and a new relationship 
with the Italian community. For this task Lee 
and his mentor, John Golden, recruited Arthur 
T. Barbieri to be Democratic Town Chairman. 
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Through judicious use of city jobs and the 
fruits of Lee’s $100 million redevelopment 
program, Barbieri began to build a strong 
patronage-based Democratic machine. Lee’s 
showings improved in Italian wards, and the 
party’s hold on local patronage grew stronger. 
By the late 1950s, the organization controlled 
800 city jobs (Wolfinger, 1973, pp. 77—78). City 
patronage was augmented by jobs in redevelop- 
ment, the courts, private businesses doing city 
work, and state patronage, over which the city 
machine had some influence. Anti-poverty pro- 
grams in the 1960s created still more jobs. 

Poor health forced Golden out of politics in 
the mid-sixties, and when Lee in 1969 declined 
to run for a ninth term, Barbieri was alone at 
center stage. He had spent 15 years building a 
machine, and was its undisputed boss. Bart 
Guida, Barbieri’s personal candidate, won the 
mayoralty in 1969 and 1971 over tough pri- 
mary- and general-election opposition. In 1973 
he faced no primary, and only weak Republican 
opposition, in winning a third term. Barbieri 
had indeed built a strong machine. 


The Data. In the summer of 1974 the city hired 
675 young people—most between 18 and 
25—for summer work under Title I of CETA. 
The jobs were funded to provide “the training, 
education and other services needed to enable 
individuals to secure and retain employment at 
their maximum capacity” (Public Law 93—203, 
Title I, §101, Dec. 28, 1973), but as soon as 
they were filled, controversy arose. Blacks in 
particular felt short-changed, contending that 
few from their communities had been hired 
despite the aims of the program. Others charged 
that the Barbieri organization had used the jobs 
as patronage. 

These allegations led the New Haven Regis- 
ter to request a list of those hired. After a 
year’s litigation the Register obtained the list of 
names and addresses by federal court order, and 
published it (26 June 1975, p. 20), together 
with a city map on which dots represented the 
home addresses of persons hired. Jobs were 
indeed thickly clustered in the heavily Italian 
East Side wards which were the core of the 
machine. The rest of the city had many fewer 
jobs, and poor and black districts got but a 
handful. Most observers agreed that the jobs 
had been used as patronage. This job distribu- 
tion can tell us how one machine put one kind 
of patronage to use. It is hardly a perfect 
measure of all patronage allocations in the New 
Haven machine, let alone necessarily repre- 
sentative of allocations in other machines. But 
the CETA jobs do represent a citywide patron- 
age distribution; since patronage data are so 
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scarce, an analysis of it is worthwhile. 

To study this distribution, I scored each of 
the city’s 30 wards (as of 1974) on the number 
of jobholders living within its boundaries.! 
Since the wards were not subdivided into 
precincts, they and their Democratic organiza- 
tions were the building blocks of the citywide 
machine. I also assembled returns for all mayor- 
al elections, general and primary, from 1969 
through 1975, and a student under my instruc- 
tion mapped census-tract social characteristics 
(percentages of the population black, of Italian 
stock, and of Russian/East European stock; 
median family income, percentage of families 
under the “poverty line”; and median years of 
education) into the wards on an area-weight 
basis. While this last process has its shortcom- 
ings, assuming as it does that social character- 
istics hold uniformly throughout tracts, it still 
yielded sound ward-level data. 

I gathered individual-level data on the job- 
holders by means of a mail survey. In late 1977, 
a systematic sample of 135 jobholders, derived 
by selecting every fifth name on the list of 
those hired, received a one-page questionnaire 
requesting information on ethnic background, 
partisan loyalties, political interest, and poli- 
tical participation before and after hiring. I 
received some 33 responses; while this is a 
decidedly modest rate of return (24.4 percent 
of the sample, and about 5 percent of all 
persons hired), the data allow tentative observa- 
tions on the political involvement of those 
chosen to receive jobs. 

For most of what follows, the units of 
analysis are the ward organizations. I will regard 
election returns, for example, as indicators of 
the performance of ward organizations in their 
task of mobilizing and controlling the vote. In 
comparing vote totals to job allocations, then, I 
presume that jobs are being used not to entice 
voters directly, but rather to reward or penalize 
ward organizations. This presumption mini- 
mizes problems of ecological inference, ties the 
strategy of analysis into the machine’s patron- 


!The computations reported in sections to follow 
all employed the number of jobs in the wards as the 
dependent variable. I also prepared similar computa- 
tions using variations on this dependent variable, such 
as a ward’s percentage of the total job allocation, 
number of jobs divided by number of registered 
Democrats, and jobs divided by number of registered 
voters. These replications produced results which 
differed only in detail from those presented in the 
text, and presented essentially the same substantive 
findings. For simplicity and ease of interpretation, 
then, I retained simple numbers of jobs as the 
dependent variable. 
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client structure, and reflects the way in which 
machines mobilize and channel mass participa- 
tion. 


Hypotheses. Three general hypotheses, and a 
number of more specific ideas, can be advanced 
to explain this patronage distribution. First (a 
“null hypothesis”) is that the jobs were not 
used as patronage, but were instead distributed 
according to the intent of Title I. Second, the 
jobs might have been used as patronage, pri- 
marily for organization maintenance. Two pos- 
sible types of maintenance—vote maximization 
and recruitment of workers—will be examined. 
Vote maximization could mean (a) the “ideal” 
(equal-marginal-product) distribution; (b) distri- 
bution based simply on past vote production; 
or (c) efforts to develop new sources of 
support. The third major hypothesis involves 
ethnic particularism: since Barbieri, an Italian- 
American, built his political base in the Italian 
wards, perhaps he used the jobs to maintain 
that ethnic support. These principles of alloca- 
tion are less discrete in practice than in theory: 
rewarding active Democrats, for example, 
would entail rewarding many Italians. Still, the 
data allow us to test hypotheses against the 
actual job allocation. 


Hypothesis 1: 
Original Intent of Title I 


Were the CETA jobs actually used to fight 
hard-core unemployment? The data suggest 
they were not. The simple correlation at the 
ward level between number of jobs and median 
family income was +.20 (p = .143); between 
jobs and percentage of families below the 1969 
“poverty level,” —.41 (p = .013); and between 
jobs and percentage black, ~.50 (p = .002). 
These results, of course, are based on character- 
istics of areas and not of people, but if jobs had 
been channeled into high-unemployment dis- 
tricts we would not have obtained these correla- 
tions. The list of persons hired gave no informa- 
tion on race, but. only two of the questionnaire 
respondents (6.1 percent) were black. Further, 
the ward with the highest number of jobs (72) 
had the third-lowest percentage of “poverty 
families,’ and third-highest median family in- 
come, in the city. The three wards with highest 
poverty concentrations, by contrast, received 
only 12, 5 and 4 jobs each. It is conceivable 
that jobs went to poor individuals living in 
affluent areas, but the overall distribution 
suggests that the goals of Title I did not guide 
job allocation. 
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Hypothesis 2: 
Organization Maintenance 
Vote Maximization. The “ideal” vote- 


maximizing distribution is that which produces 
an equal marginal vote payoff wherever a job is 
allocated. Even if Solomon had his own politi- 
cal machine, however, he would find this 
distribution elusive, for the intangibles of the 
electoral process are many. Thus it is not 
surprising that the New Haven job distribution 
was far from ideal. In the first mayoral election 
after the job allocation (the 1975 primary), the 
30 ward organizations produced an average of 
36.4 Guida votes per job. But the standard 
deviation around that mean was 46.9; the wards 
ranged from 7 votes per job (three wards) to 
highs of 185 and 214. 

The 1975 primary was hotly contested, with 
some ward organizations supporting Guida’s 
(ultimately successful) challenger. So I made 
similar calculations for the 1973 general elec- 
tion, the last before the job distribution and 
one in which the machine was united behind 
Guida. For that race, the 30-ward average was 
101.1 votes per job. But the standard deviation 
was 137.4, with three wards producing as few 
as 15 votes per job, seven over 100, and two as 
many as 509 and 636. These last figures, of 
course, reflect low patronage allocations, not 
high productivity per se. But such differentials 
suggest not only that the ideal allocation was 
not achieved, but also that it was never in- 
tended. Similar disparities were found in all 
mayoral elections between 1969 and 1975. 

Past performance would be a simpler way to 
make vote production the standard for patron- 
age allocation, and here the evidence is more 
positive. Simple correlations between the Guida 
vote totals and the 1974 job distribution appear 
in Table 1. 

The job distribution partially corresponded 
to patterns of past support. This is not surpris- 
ing, but further examination suggests that it is 
not the whole story. Two of Guida’s challengers 
over this period—DiRienzo, a minor-party can- 
didate in the 1969 general election, and Esposi- 
to, the Republican nominee in 1973~—had high- 
er correlations between their support and the 
job distribution than did Guida in the same 
election (DiRienzo, 1969, +.71, p = .001; 
Esposito, 1973, +.64, p = .001). Another 
challenger in the 1969 general election had a 
correlation which fell just short of Guida’s. 
Guida’s totals were higher, even when correla- 
tions were lower, and I am not suggesting that 
jobs were channeled to opponents. Still, it is 
noteworthy that in 1973, with Guida running 
at the head of a united machine, the opponent’s 
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vote was more strongly correlated with patron- 
age distributions. And if in 1973 Guida won 
support from non-machine Democrats who 
could not bring themselves to vote Republi- 
can—thus watering down his correlation—why 
then in 1969, against stiff opposition in both 
rounds, was a similar result obtained? 

Let us look more closely at patterns of 
machine support. In the 1973 general election, 
Guida ran well in many parts of the city. Two 
of his most important sources of support were 
the “Italian wards” on the east side, and heavily 
black wards on the west. Comparison of sup- 
port and patronage between these areas is 
revealing. Consider six west side wards which 
collectively ran well ahead of the rest of the 
city in Guida support (72.9 versus 60.6 percent 
city-wide). Three of these wards had black 
majorities, and two of the other three were over 
30 percent black. As a group, they gave Guida 
16.0 percent of his total vote, but received only 
7.1 percent (48) of the jobs. Had jobs been 
distributed solely on the basis of Guida sup- 
port, these wards would have received 60 more 
jobs. By contrast, nine east side wards, with the 
city’s heaviest concentrations of Italian-Ameri- 
cans,* actually ran behind the citywide Guida 
percentage, 56.2 to 60.6 percent. While 35.2 
percent of the Guida vote came from these 
wards, they received 53.9 percent (364) of the 
jobs. Had jobs been distributed according to 
Guida votes only, these wards would have got 
126 fewer jobs. 


2Census data from 1970 suggested that first- and 
second-generation Italian-American percentages ranged 
from 18 to 32 percent in these wards; data on third- 
and later-generation Italians, were they available, 
would add significantly to these percentages. These 
wards had mostly Italian-American ward leadership. 


Table 1. Simple Correlations between 
Guida Vote Totals and 1974 Job Distribution 





Guida Vote in: r p 


1969 Primary +.76 .001 
1969 General +.52 .002 
1971 Primary +.72 .001 
1971 General +.71 .001 
1973 General +.52 .002 


Source: Author’s count of CETA jobs by wards, based 


on list of names and addresses of persons hired, New 
Haven Register, 26 June 1975, p. 20, and on official 
election returns, Office of the Registrar of Voters, 
City of New Haven. 


Note: Probabilities shown are results of one-tailed 
T-tests. 
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Thus the machine’s “core wards” were ¢c- 
tually over-rewarded for their support, whic 
others were under-rewarded. This pattern w1s 
found, in varying degrees, for these groups 3f 
wards in all elections during the Guida yeavs. 
That job allocations only imperfectly reflect > 
past support was also shown by a siepw’s: 
regression of the job distribution on all fir: 
previous Guida campaigns. This produced 1 
corrected R-square of .66 (p = .01); but becats7 
election results were strongly collinear, nearly 
all of this R-square was accounted for by ‘12 
first election to enter, the 1969 primary. 11: 
last three to enter actually had negative Het... 
So past performance, while significant, does rci 
fully explain the distribution of jobs. 

Perhaps jobs were used to cultivate nov 
areas of support. To test this notion, I cor*: 
lated the job distribution with a “new votes” 
measure derived by simply subtracting Guid: «. 
1971 primary totals from his 1975 primery 
results. A strong positive correlation wo:.'! 
have been consistent with a “new suppo 1” 


3 Another test of this hypothesis was made thro i!l 
a multiple regression technique designed to estir z: 
the amount of variance in the 1975 Guida .cu 
“explained” by the job allocation independenth 3° 
the 1969 and 1971 patterns of support. Using “w 
1975 primary vote for Guida as the depenc21 
variable, Guida’s 1969 and 1971 primary totals, “iu, 
the job distribution, produced an R-square of .77 i- 
-001): 


Beta 
Guida 1969 primary 18 
Guida 1971 primary 61 
Job distribution 14 


Sorting out the independent contribution of the ‘ct: 
variable to this R-square is difficult, since it is pari’ 
collinear with the other two independent variai.le:. 
Therefore, I prepared two more equations; in the {13 . 
the two previous elections were entered first is i 
group, followed by jobs, while in the second the cus” 
was reversed. The first equation arbitrarily assigns i: 
collinear portion of the R-square to the two “contza'’ 
elections, while the second assigns it to the jo) 
distribution. Observation of R-square increments ¿hi3 
provides estimates of the upper and lower limits o'ris 
contribution to R-square by the two sets of inde 2: - 
dent variables: 


Minimum Maximu.« 
.268 -763 
008 503 


These estimates suggest, but of course do not prev., 
that the job distribution made a relatively :21 11 


Two “control” elections 
Job distribution 
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worth noting that the 1975 primary had the 
lowest correlation with the job distribution of 
any of Guida’s primary showings. 

The “new support” hypothesis can be re- 
fined: the most likely new constituency to 
recruit would have been blacks. Ordinarily this 
would not have been the case, but in the 1969 
and 1971 Democratic primaries Henry Parker 
had mounted the city’s first serious black 
mayoral campaigns. Although he lost to Guida 
in both races, Parker ran very well in black 
areas. The demonstrated ability of a black 
candidate to mobilize the growing black vote 
posed a threat to the Barbieri machine. In 
1973, however, Parker publicly supported 
Guida, a move which directs our attention to 
the 1974 job allocations. Were jobs used to 
mend fences with blacks? 

The data are clear: the jobs were not so 
used. I do not know the number of blacks 
hired, but we have already seen that black areas 
were consistently under-rewarded for their sup- 
port. Data on ward social characteristics reflect 
a similar pattern. Simple correlations have 
shown that black and poor areas received few 
jobs. Stepwise regression of jobs on the wards’ 


contribution to the 1975 vote. Taken together with 
the negative correlation reported in the text, these 
results cast doubt on the hypothesis that the job 
distribution won significant new support for the 
machine. 
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percentage black, median family income, per- 
centage of poverty families and median years of 
education showed that percentage black en- 
tered first, with a negative Beta (—.50, p = .01). 
With this, median years of education showed a 
negative partial correlation larger than its orig- 
inal simple correlation (simple r = —.32, p = 
.04; partial r = —.46, p = .01), raising the 
interesting possibility that the job allocation 
conformed slightly more closely to Title I goals 
after percentage black is controlled. We cannot 
exclude the possibility that jobs went to blacks 
living in mostly white areas, but if jobs had 
been channeled to the ward organizations best 
able to mobilize the black vote, we would not 
have obtained these aggregate results. 


Recruiting New Workers. That patronage recipi- 
ents often become precinct workers is a key 
supposition in most accounts of patronage 
politics. I gathered questionnaire data to test 
this assumption. While the small sample does 
not provide a complete picture of job recipi- 
ents’ participation in politics, it seems unlikely 
that receiving a job produced marked increases 
in activity. Results of two questions, asking 
respondents to describe their political activities 
before and after being hired, are shown in Table 
2. 

There was no massive increase in political 
involvement by the respondents. Levels of 
participation, in fact, are unimpressive both 
before and after hiring. The data become an 
index of participation ranging from 0 to 12 if 


Table 2. Political Involvement of Respondents before and after Hiring 





Q: “Before you were hired by CETA, how often did you take part in the following political activities?” 


Never 
Voting 81.8% 
Wearing a button, displaying a sign 54.5 
Doorbell-ringing, poll-watching, etc. 63.6 
Donating money to candidates 90.9 





Q: “After you were hired by CETA, how often did you take part in the following political activities?” 


Never 
Voting 57.6% 
Wearing a button, displaying a sign 57.6 
Doorbell-ringing, poll-watching, etc. 54.5 
Donating money to candidates 84.8 


Almost 
Every 
Seldom Often Election 
6.1% 3.0% 9.1% 
27.3 15.1 3.0 
27.3 6.1 3.0 
6.1 3.0 - 
Almost 
Every 
Seldom Often Election 
9.1% 6.1% 27.3% 
24.2 12.1 6.1 
30.3 9.1 6.1 
12.1 3.0 - 


Source: Author’s mail survey of persons hired under CETA Title I, City of New Haven, 1974. Names and 
addresses of persons hired were published by the New Haven Register, 26 June 1975, p. 20. Survey was mailed 
to a systematic 20 percent sample of the 675 hirees (every fifth name on list, N = 135); percentages above based 


on return N of 33 (24.4 percent of sample). 
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we score the types of activity from 0 to 3 in 
order of increasing frequency and sum the 
results. Measured thus, the sample’s average 
participation score was 1.61 before hiring, and 
2.54 after (one-tailed p = .012). Despite the 
statistical significance of the increase, as a 
practical matter these respondents did not 
become an army of willing political workers: on 
this scale, a group which voted every election 
but did nothing else would have a mean of 
3.00. Indeed, 71.0 percent of the increase in 
participation (measured on the 12-point scale) 
came in the form of more frequent voting. Only 
a small increase was reported in canvassing and 
poll-watching, the mainstays of machine cam- 
paigning. 

Thus, while a few individuals may have 
increased their political activity after hiring, as 
a group the respondents do not conform to the 
traditional image of patronage recipients. More- 
over, I question just how much of the reported 
increase is the result of having received a job. 
Maturation of respondents is a factor here, 
since job recipients were young people. We 
would expect some increase in participation, 
over time, in any sample of this age group. 
These data probably overestimate to some 
degree the effects of patronage on participa- 
tion, 


Hypothesis 3: 
Ethnic Particularism 


Ethnicity is important in New Haven politics 
(Dahl, 1961; Wolfinger, 1965, 1973; Johnston, 
1977). Barbieri’s success as party chairman 
rested heavily on his ability to bring Italian- 
Americans back into the Democratic fold. 
Perhaps an Italian-led machine simply dis- 
tributed jobs to Italians, and perhaps this 
principle of allocation was significant inde- 
pendent of considerations of direct organiza- 
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tional maintenance. Let us examine these possi- 
bilities. 

Italian-Americans were well rewarded in the 
job allocation. Of the 675 persons hired, 386 
(57.2 percent) had Italian surnames; New 
Haven is about 35-40 percent Italian. There 
were, by comparison, 41 Irish (6.1 percent) and 
50 Russian and East European surnames on the 
list (7.4 percent). Surnames are not infallible 
indicators of a person’s background or self-per- 
ceptions, but the preponderance of Italian 
surnames is nonetheless striking. Similar evi- 
dence comes from stepwise regression of the 
job distribution on ward social characteristics. 
Table 3 shows the equation after step three. 

Subsequent steps picked up three additional 
social characteristics, but none entered with a 
significant F, and none altered the importance 
or interrelationships of the first three inde- 
pendent variables. Percentage Italian is clearly 
the social characteristic most closely related to 
the job distribution. These are data on areas, 
not people, but given the preponderance of 
Italian surnames on the list of persons hired, it 
is not unreasonable to conclude that an Italian- 
led machine channeled this sort of patronage 
primarily to Italian-Americans. 

But did ethnic particularism outweigh con- 
siderations of organization maintenance? If 
Italian-American job recipients reported higher 
levels of participation before hiring, or larger 
post-hiring increases, than the rest of the group, 
then perhaps they won their jobs through their 
political efforts rather than by ethnicity alone. 
Or, ethnicity and political effort may have at 
least been parallel principles of allocation. 
Table 4 compares respondents who labeled 
themselves as Italian-American and as support- 
ing Guida in the 1975 primary—the machine’s 
“core constituency”—to other respondents: 

Evidence that ethnic particularism really was 
produced by greater Italian-American participa- 


Table 3. Results of Stepwise Regression of Job Distribution on Ward Social Characteristics 
(after step three) 


Dependent Variable: Jobs 





Independent Variables: Beta 
Percent Italian-American +1.03 
Median Family Income + 33 
Percent Black + .28 


Adjusted R? = .78 
F=36.11,p=.01 


Source: Jobs variable derived from author’s count of CETA Title I jobs by wards, based on list of names and 








F p 
73.97 001 
9.12 01 
4.21 .02 


addresses of persons hired, New Haven Register, 26 June 1975, p. 20; ward social characteristics derived from 
census-tract data, 1970 census, mapped into wards on a block-by-block area-weight basis. 
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tion is only very weak here. The “core constitu- 
ency’s” means and increase are relatively large, 
but represent very low absolute levels of in- 
volvement. These are hardly the levels of 
involvement one expects from true machine 
stalwarts. Ethnic particularism seems significant 
independent of actual political involvement. 

Were “Italian wards’’ so well rewarded sim- 
ply because of vote productivity? I have already 
noted that Italian ward organizations were 
over-rewarded by comparison to actual levels of 
support. Correlation and multiple-regression 
analysis also suggest that ethnic particularism 
was not merely an artifact of patterns of vote 
production. Guida’s totals in all of his cam- 
paigns were positively correlated with the job 
distribution (Table 1), but no correlation was as 
high as that between jobs and percentage Italian 
in the wards (r = +.86, p = .001). In a stepwise 
regression of jobs on six ward social character- 
istics and all of Guida’s totals, the results after 
three steps were identical to those in Table 3. 
Only on the fourth and fifth steps did any 
Guida vote totals enter; these (from the 1971 
primary and 1973 general election) were statis- 
tically insignificant. In the end, several kinds of 
stepwise regression and _partial-correlation 
analysis failed to displace percentage Italian in 
favor of any Guida vote totals. 


Ethnic Particularism: 
Redefining Productivity 


The 1975 elections showed that vote pro- 
duction, as a principle of job allocation, carried 
most weight when viewed within the context of 
ethnic particularism. In that year Guida lost a 
bitterly contested primary to Frank Logue, a 
white reform Democrat. This race split the 
party along Italian/non-Italian lines in much of 
the city. In the general election, Logue won a 
narrow Victory over Republican John Esposito, 
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at the time head of the local Italian-American 
Civil Rights League. Barbieri assumed a public 
stance of neutrality after the primary, but in 
fact actively aided the Republican. Barbieri’s 
efforts helped Esposito run the strongest GOP 
mayoral race in years, gaining him much sup- 
port in the “Italian wards.” With these events in 
mind, consider the correlations in Table 5. 

The 1975 results present the unusual picture 
of Democratic patronage being largely unre- 
lated to Democratic voting, while being strong- 
ly correlated with patterns of Republican 
strength. Barbieri and his strongest ward organi- 
zations produced this result. In Barbieri’s home 
ward alone, Esposito nearly doubled his 1973 
vote, and his percentage rose from 44.8 to 72.6 
percent. Esposito’s vote, and his 1973—75 
“swing,” are more closely correlated with the 
job distribution than any other measure of vote 
production. Barbieri’s contribution to this 
“swing” is underscored by the fact that while 
Esposito’s 1973 totals correlated +.87 and +.82 
with the 1969 and 1971 showings of another 
Italian Republican, the 1975 correlations 
dropped to +.59 and +.51, respectively. Esposi- 
to’s “swing” correlated only +.05 with the 
1969 GOP totals, and —.04 with 1971. Esposi- 
to’s vote not only increased, but also changed 
markedly in its distribution, thanks to Barbieri. 

Stepwise regression highlights the relative 
importance of ethnic particularism. I regressed 
jobs on a long list of independent variables, 
including ward social characteristics, all Guida 
vote totals, the 1975 Logue-Esposito results, 
and the 1973—75 vote “swings”? for Esposito 
and Guida. Results of the first four steps of the 
equation are reported in Table 6. 

Here for the first time a measure of vote pro- 
duction—the 1975 Esposito vote—takes prece- 
dence over percentage Italian. Not all of Esposi- 
to’s votes were produced by the Barbieri 
organization, but as we shall presently see, the 


> 


Table 4. Pre- and Post-Hiring Participation Scores, “Core” and “Non-Core” Constituencies 





Mean Participation Mean Participation 
Score before Hiring Score after Hiring 
“Core constituency” (12) 2.08 < p= .044 > 3.58 
(Italian and pro-Guida) t t 
= .135 p= .044 
4 4 
“Non-core” (21) 1.33 e p=.079 > 1.95 


Source: Participation scores based on author’s mail survey of persons hired under CETA Title I, City of New 
Haven, 1974. Names and addresses of persons hired were published by the New Haven Register, 26 June 1975, 
p. 20. Survey was mailed to a systematic 20 percent sample of the 675 hirees (every fifth name on list, N = 135); 
scores above based on return of N of 33 (24.4 percent of sample). 


Note: Probabilities shown are results of one-tailed T-tests. 
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machine had its links with the primarily Italian 
GOP leadership. The weight of the percentage 
Italian variable, of the 1975 Esposito vote 
viewed in the context of the events of that 
year, and the negative Beta of the only Guida 
campaign to enter the equation, combine to 
suggest that ethnic particularism was the single 
most important principle of patronage alloca- 
tion.4 


4] put this assertion to an additional test by 
selecting the “‘best” independent variable for each of 
the three main hypotheses and running a series of 
equations to estimate maximum and minimum con- 
tributions to R-square for each. The method was 
similar to that described in footnote 3, and yielded the 
following estimates: 


Hypothesis* Variable Min. Max. Mean 





(1) Percent Italian .177 .738 446 
(2) Median years 

education .009 .100 .042 
(3) Guida 1969 

primary .015 .573 .282 


*Hypotheses: (1) Ethnic particularism 
(2) CETA purposes 
(3) Vote production 


The figures in the final column (the mean contribution 
across the six equations which were used to enter the 
variables in all possible orders) should be viewed with 
caution, since they represent assumptions about the 
apportionment of multicollinearity no less arbitrary 
than those underlying the minimum and maximum 
figures. Still, the data do suggest again the relatively 
great importance of ethnic particularism as a basis for 
job allocation. 


Table 5. Correlations between Job Distribution 
and 1975 Mayoral Results 
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Jobs and: r p 
Guida, 1975 primary -71 -001 
Logue, 1975 primary —.16 198 
Logue (D), 1975 general —.20 -139 
Esposito (R), 1975 general 85 .001 
Esposito “swing,” 1973—75 83 001 
Esposito “swing” as percent 

of registered Democrats 83 -001 
Percent Italian-American 86 001 


Source: Jobs variable is from author’s count of CETA 


Title I jobs by wards, based on list of names and 
addresses of persons hired, New Haven Register, 26 
June 1975, p. 20; election results derived from official 
election returns, Office of the Registrar of Voters, 
City of New Haven. 


Note: Probabilities shown are one-tailed. 


w 
so 


Vote production on behalf of Italian-Ameti- 
can candidates endorsed by an Italian “‘boss.” 
then, was a more critical standard of productis i- 
ty than votes produced for Democrats per s2. 
Vote maximization works best as an b» 
pothesis, in this case, when defined and ani- 
lyzed in the context of ethnic particularism. | 
do not claim that Barbieri in 1974 was able ‘z 
predict events 15 months hence and award jo is 
accordingly. Rather, the ability of a wag 
organization to swing Democratic votes to ¿r 
Italian Republican depended upon a complex. 
set of sentiments and linkages at all levels- a: 
the top of the machine, in the ward organizz- 
tions, and among voters in the ‘“Italizr. 
wards’’—which can best be termed ethnic psr- 
ticularism. That this is a part of machix2 
politics is hardly a novel finding; the Irish azc. 
others have followed this principle as wi 
(Cornwell, 1960, 1969; Holden, 1973, Ch. £. 
But that ethnic particularism is strong enou 7: 
to outweigh and even redefine other princip: 23 
of allocation seems remarkable indeed. Mc: 
will be made of this in a concluding section. 

The importance of ethnic particularism in 
Barbieri’s organization is borne out by a br zi 
look at other types of patronage. It may 3? 
most accurate, in fact, to regard the organi:.c- 
tion as an Italian machine: between 1953 ani 
1971, the number of non-elected full-time cit 
employees with Italian surnames increased from 
99 to 214 (Lopatin, 1975, p. 43). The Der c- 
cratic party was the prime component of tius 
machine, holding a five-to-one edge in vor 
registration; since Connecticut law provided fcr 
closed primaries, the party label was a valua-j2 
asset over which Barbieri had much contro. 
But an “Italian machine”? could easily cross 
party lines; indeed, it had to do just that, vc: 
there were still many Italian Republicans. Anz 
if GOP opposition could be reduced by inis 
party initiatives, Barbieri’s own position wo: i¢ 
be all the stronger. One local newspaper ae 
count (Houlding, 1976) had it that Barbi- 
built a “double machine,” through which ke 
“could provide patronage plums to a few key 
Republican leaders to reduce the intensity 227 
effectiveness of their campaign opposition.” 

In 1965, the report noted, Barbieri playel¢ 
role in the nomination of an inexperience 
Republican mayoral candidate. In 1967, he s/e 
“friendly” with another GOP nominee, ¿ré 
ordered his lieutenants to cut Mayor Lee fr ir 
the ticket in a few areas, splitting instead “o: 
the Republican. During the Guida years, Der 
bieri was on good terms with the Republi:c: 
chairman, himself of Italian ancestry. Wher 
Guida’s administration came under fire over k 
management of a Model Cities program, "2: 
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bieri reportedly helped swing a $30,000 Model 
Cities auditing contract for the firm employing 
the Republican chairman. He also backed a 
Republican attorney as part-time Model Cities 
counsel. The GOP platform in the next elec- 
tion, written. by the attorney and the party 
chairman, made no mention of Model Cities 
(Houlding, 1976). 

Double-machine politics and ethnic par- 
ticularism are hardly unique to New Haven. But 
when Barbieri in 1975 saw fit to support an 
Italian Republican, he could do so knowing 
that the patronage he had channeled to Italian- 
Americans in the GOP would make his move 
easier and more effective. The 1975 election 
thus bears witness to an ethnic particularism 
which was many years in the making, and 
which was a fundamental orientation of this 
machine. These findings have implications for 
our understanding of patron-client politics in 
many settings, and for wider issues of urban 
politics. These are the subject of the concluding 
section. 


Conclusions 


Have we studied an example of the use of 
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patronage, or of its misuse? Barbieri’s ethnic 
particularism antagonized many non-Italians, 
perhaps needlessly, and may well have con- 
tributed to the defeats of 1975 and to Bar- 
bieri’s loss of the party chairmanship a few 
months later. Perhaps we are searching for 
“principles of allocation” in vain. Perhaps this 
is a case in which—with apologies to G. W. 
Plunkitt—a boss simply “seen his opportunity 
and blew it.” No one who watched Barbieri in 
action, though, could doubt his political skills. 
Instead, the CETA patronage case suggests a 
need for some revisions of our picture of 
machines. “Inexplicable” results may actually 
follow from .three unrecognized problems in- 
volved in patron-client politics. 


1. Patronage jobs, as divisible material incen- 
tives, are rather awkward and inflexible tools 
for maintaining an organization. They are much 
more useful in starting an organization than in 
adapting it to changing circumstances. 


If I wished to build a strong, adaptive 
machine, I would want to use divisible material 
incentives numerous and valuable enough to 
motivate my supporters, but sufficiently finely 


Table 6. Results of First Four Steps of Regression Analysis 


Dependent Variable: Jobs 


Independent Variables: Beta F p 
Step one: 
Percent Italian-American -86 78.95 .001 
(R? = .74; Adj. R? = .73;p = .001) 
Step two: 
Percent Italian-American -50 12.13 O01 
Esposito 1975G 45 9.65 .01 
(R? = .81; Adj. R? = .79; p = .01) 
Step three: 
Percent Italian-American 51 14.56 01 
Esposito 1975G 61 15.67 01 
Percent black 25 4.74 01 
(R? = .84; Adj. R? = .82;p = 01) 
Step four: 
Percent Italian-American 40 6.66 01 
Esposito 1975G 87 13.82 O01 
Percent black .24 4.41 01 
Guida 1973G —.21 2.05 .08 


(R? = .85; Adj. R? = .83;p = .01) 





Source: Jobs variable is from author’s count of CETA Title I jobs by wards, based on list of names and addresses 
of persons hired, New Haven Register, 26 June 1975, p. 20; election results derived from official election returns, 
Office of the Registrar of Voters, City of New Haven; ward social characteristics were derived from census-tract 
data, 1970 census, mapped into wards on a block-by-block area-weight basis. 


Note: No variable entering after step four produced a statistically significant F, and none altered the inter- 
relationships of the four independent variables appearing above. 
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divided to allow precise adjustment or realloca- 
tion of rewards. We often assume that the boss’ 
patronage resources meet both standards. In 
practice, however, these goals are contradic- 
tory. 

I might, for example, try to build a machine 
using small peppermints as incentives. Pepper- 
mints are numerous and renewable; they are 
also so finely divided that I could easily adjust 
allocations in proportion to performance, or in 
reaction to events. Productive precinct captains 
would get more peppermints, while slackers 
would suffer a cutback reflecting my displea- 
sure, but could still receive enough to prevent 
serious resentments. The problem here is obvi- 
ous, though: however precise and adjustable 
peppermint patronage might be, few people 
would do the hard work of a precinct captain in 
exchange for candy. 

Realizing this problem, I could go to the 
other extreme and reward my backers with 
Cadillacs. Most people would ring many door- 
bells in pursuit of such a reward. Over time, 
though, I would find it hard to adjust rewards 
to performance. If some workers’ productivity 
began to slip, I could take away their cars or 
pass them by if I should hand out a second 
round of Cadillacs. But the former step, legality 
aside, is a rather severe penalty to exact merely 
for a moderate decline in performance; in a 
close election, in fact, I might not do it for fear 
of antagonizing such persons and their fol- 
lowers. The latter tactic would exhaust my 
resources very quickly. A machine based on 
Cadillacs, then, would be an inflexible one. 

The point is that jobs leave much to be 
desired as organization-maintaining incentives. 
They are probably more like Cadillacs than 
peppermints, but even if one can motivate 
people by handing out jobs—an assumption 
which the questionnaire data suggest needs 
reexamination—once a job has been awarded, 
the boss’ options for making adjustments in 
rewards are limited. A jobholder who pleases 
the boss can be given a raise or a better job, but 
such increments may be limited, across an 
entire machine, by the size of the public budget 
or some irreducible level of services which must 
be provided. In dealing with slackers, options 
are even fewer; ultimately the choice may be 
between the relatively extreme step of taking 
away a job, or deciding to tolerate suboptimal 
levels of performance. This is not to say that 
bosses do not take jobs away, for they can and 
do; rather, it is to say that sizeable gaps 
between patterns of reward and performance 
should not be surprising. The larger the indivi- 
dual reward, the greater its value, but the 
“stickier” it becomes in change and transition. 
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As a result, jobs are probably much bettez 
suited to establishing a machine than to adapt- 
ing and maintaining it. (Of course, jobs are not 
the only rewards at a boss’ disposal. But for the 
core of the organization, jobs are the mainstay 
of the patronage system.) 

A related problem with jobs is their scarcity. 
No boss ever has enough to go around; not only 
are the sources limited, and often encumbered 
by civil-service regulations, but if jobs are 
indeed hard to reallocate, scarcity may be more 
of a continuing problem for the leadership than 
an inducement to sustained effort for the 
rank-and-file. 


2. Networks of obligation and reward will be 
much more complex in practice than in theory, 
and will be based on many standards of 
exchange. 


A straight reward-performance tradeoff 
would suggest that simple reciprocity is the 
machine’s unifying principle. But machines are 
too large and complex for this; after all, a 
perfectly reciprocal machine could hardly have 
a boss. What are the implications of dropping 
the assumption of reciprocity? 

Bosses remain bosses by maintaining en 
imbalance of obligations in their favor. Simply 
put, most of a boss’ followers feel they owe the 
boss something, or at least that they are obliged 
to support the boss actively if they are to win 
future benefits. Clearly this is not a simple 
reciprocal arrangement. But bosses depart from 
reciprocity in other ways. They can monopolize 
information on patronage, so that subordinates 
do not have any access to any “central ac- 
count” of performance and rewards. It is 
arguable that the New Haven machine leader- 
ship fought the release of CETA data not for 
fear of public reaction—the results in fact 
surprised very few—but rather because factions 
and ward organizations would be able io 
compare their rewards with those of others. 
The absence of such a mutually acknowledged 
“central account”? enables a boss to set uni- 
laterally, and to vary from faction to faction, 
the “exchange rates” of performance and re- 
ward. Notions of reciprocity may enter into 
these “rates,” but can vary among subgroups; 
perhaps it is useful to think of multiple 
teciprocities. Arbitrary and multiple exchange 
tates give the boss a great deal of discretion in 
the short run, but—as we shall presently see— 
can make for organizational inflexibility over 
the long run. 

With simple reciprocity disposed of, many 
other principles of allocation begin to figure 
into patronage calculations, and many kinds of 
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claims other than productivity are made upon 
the boss. Sub-leaders might have clout in their 
own right, or might be expected to carry 
extra-large burdens at election time; in either 
case they might be over-rewarded. Certain 
ethnic communities, or areas showing signs of 
independence, could also require special treat- 
ment. If the inflexibility of jobs as incentives 
makes a direct performance-patronage exchange 
unlikely, then recognizing that simple reciproci- 
ty need not prevail opens the door for many 
other considerations to become routine bases 
for patronage allocation. 


3. Patron-client organizations tend to age, just 
as people do. > 


The “pure machine” is a timeless creation. 
But if job-based patronage adapts only awk- 
wardly and multiple reciprocities inject con- 
siderations other than productivity into patron- 
age allocations, then it follows that machines 
can “age”? (McKitrick, 1961, p. 456). This can 
happen in at least two interrelated ways: 
participants themselves may age, or the ma- 
chine’s leadership, factional structure and pat- 
terns of reward may fail to adapt to new 
sociopolitical trends. Margolis, Weinberg and 
Ranck (1977) have described the consequences 
of individual aging in the Pittsburgh Democratic 
machine; the latter type of aging is best 
exemplified by the Chicago Irish hegemony. 
Aging can further reduce the importance of 
vote-maximization, and emphasize ethnic and 
other claims in patronage allocations, for sev- 
eral reasons. First, the machine is a continuing 
entity; it is not constructed de novo for each 
election or intraparty fight. Thus when bosses 
ask what their followers have done for them 
lately, machine workers may well cite their 
deeds over a number of years. Second, a 
machine’s leadership often comes to power 
through some decisive victory. Key backers 
from those early struggles can become a “‘core 
faction” in a machine, and can make strong 
claims on rewards long after the fact. 

Claims based on past efforts would carry 
little weight in a strictly reciprocal organiza- 
tion. Ironically, though, the same lack of 
standard “exchange rates” which gives the boss 
maneuvering room in the short run can be an 
encumbrance in the long run. While in the short 
run no subordinate can authoritatively claim to 
have earned a reward, over the long run the 
boss may be unable to declare old accounts 
“closed” without a fight, unless the claimant 
leaves the organization or drops the claim. 
Hence, old debts may be paid, repaid, and 
repaid again, long past the time when considera- 
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tions of organization maintenance have 
changed. The more important the faction, the 
fewer may be the boss’ choices in such matters; 
old ‘‘core factions’ may thus be routinely 
over-rewarded, while newer subgroups go un- 
der-rewarded. This state of affairs may indeed 
suit the boss just fine; machine elites frequently 
resist all but the smallest political changes. But 
even if it does not, it can be most difficult to 
adapt patronage to new needs. Factional fights 
often grow out of just this sort of “recogni- 
tion” problem. 

The seemingly puzzling New Haven patron- 
age patterns, then, may grow directly out of, 
and illuminate, some of the inherent limitations 
of patron-client politics. The ‘“‘lumpiness” of 
jobs as a patronage resource prevents direct 
patronage-performance tradeoffs; ‘‘multiple re- 
ciprocities” allow the boss flexibility of alloca- 
tion in the short run; but with the aging of the 
machine, ethnic and other non-performance 
considerations can move to the fore, and the 
boss’ choices may become fewer and fewer. 


General Implications 


Patronage politics has not withered away. If 
one jobs program in one middle-sized city 
generates 675 jobs for a local party, the 
patronage sources can hardly be said to have 
dried up. Indeed, the New Haven case highlights 
the importance of intergovernmental patronage 
sources. There are fewer classic centralized 
machines in American cities than once was the 
case, but patronage politics as a process is still 
important in dozens of cities and many states 
(Wolfinger, 1972). Patron-client organizations 
in other nations, including rapidly urbanizing 
third-world regions, have recently come under 
increased study (Sacks, 1976; Scott, 1972). 

But patron-client politics is not the smooth- 
ly functioning, almost self-starting process we 
often assume it is. Shefter (1976) reminds us 
that machines did not automatically spring out 
of a sociopolitical context, but were instead put 
together by real people making real choices. 
The same is true of maintaining a machine, and 
this analysis, like Wilson’s (1961), suggests that 
patronage allocation can be far from simple. 
Principles of allocation conflict, adjustment of 
patronage is not always easy, the value of 
performance in terms of reward is always open 
to dispute, and future needs become obscured 
by old debts. Complications, it seems, are the 
rule rather than the exception. 

These complications raise questions about 
other more general issues. Sometimes we are 
told that machines at least “make cities work,” 
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and that their return would thus be a welcome 
development. It is indeed true that “reformed”? 
governments have at times been worse than the 
ills they were supposed to have cured (Lowi, 
1968; Lineberry and Fowler, 1968). But if 
machines are as slow to adapt as we have 
suggested, and if problems involved in their 
operation range from complex to insoluble, 
then is such a blanket prescription warranted? 
If Chicago’s government really “works” better 
than others (a proposition I have yet to see 
demonstrated), does this tell us anything basic 
about patron-client politics? Or is it more likely 
a result of one boss’ particular skills, or indeed 
of the limited duties of that local government? 
A patron-client organization may be an ef- 
fective way to win and hold power, but the way 
that power is used depends upon the full range 
of factors shaping urban politics. This issue is 
critical in rapidly urbanizing nations. How well 
will patron-client organizations govern their 
cities? The answer to this question will outline 
the urban future of much of humanity. 

We are also told that machines hastened the 
upward mobility of poorer classes, and 
dampened hostilities among ethnic groups, by 
treating all as potential blocs of support. 
Specifically, the absence of classic machines has 
been proposed as one cause of ghetto rebellions 
and the continuing problems of urban minori- 
ties (National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, 1968, p. 287; Scoble, 1969, pp. 
649-51). The importance of ethnic par- 
ticularism in the New Haven case, however, 
suggests that if a machine is to benefit blacks, 
for example, it had better be a black-led 
machine. Machines may have facilitated upward 
mobility for individuals and small factions, but 
never for entire ethnic “‘out-groups.”’ Indeed, 
they never could have, for to do so would have 
upset the machine’s delicate balance between 
the mass support of the poor and the financial 
support of business “clients.” Machines 
dispensed favors as needed to satisfy the sorts 
of internal needs discussed in this article but 
never indulged in social services for their own 
sake. 

Also interesting is the imperfect correspon- 
dence between rewards and support for the 
organization. Whether for lack of data or other 
reasons, we often assume that patronage pro- 
duces support in a simple, more or less direct 
manner. Yet our data, like Sorauf’s (1956) 
study of patronage workers on Pennsylvania 
highway crews, suggest that patronage does not 
necessarily produce high levels of active sup- 
port. Just how representative these findings 
may be, and why this key supposition of the 
machine literature may not hold tme, are 
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interesting questions for further work. Anc 
how to account for the support of those who 
get little? Political culture and perceptions of 
actual and appropriate rewards—as well as more 
immediate factors, such as loyalty to a party 
label—will play a role here, perhaps sustaining 
loyalty out of all proportion to actual materia! 
benefits. Sacks, in describing Ireland’s “Donegal 
Mafia,” shows that political culture sustained 
much of the mass support for a machine whose 
rewards were mostly “imaginary patronage” 
(Sacks, 1976, Chs. 1—3). The intangible, per- 
ceptual dimensions of this seemingly most 
materialistic kind of politics need further un- 
derstanding. 

In the end, our analysis of patronage politics 
needs to be both more specific and more 
general: more specific, in the sense that we 
must be aware of all the complications identi- 
fied here, and the variations they produce from 
case to case; and more general, to develop a 
systematic understanding of how such factors 
as the degree of divisibility of rewards, quali- 
fications on the reciprocity principle, and the 
aging of organizations function in diverse cases. 
Such a “general theory of patronage” could be 
a powerful tool in comparative analysis. It 
could help us understand parties and move- 
ments “from the inside out”—as the products 
of actual behavior and choices, not of imper- 
sonal social forces. 
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Presidential Control of the Senior Civil Service: 
Assessing the Strategies of the Nixon Years* 
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Modern presidents must be attentive to influences of the federal bureaucracy on their policy 
initiatives and all attempt some measure of bureaucratic control. This article assesses the extent of 
President Nixon’s success in gaining some degree of management control over the bureaucracy 
through the manipulation of the civil service personnel system. We find that Republicans were, in 
fact, more likely to be selected to top career positions during the Nixon years. We find also that 
career executives calling themselves Independents were more likely during the Nixon years than 
before to resemble Republican executives in their support of Nixon’s policies and goals. This is 
significant to presidential control because of the large number of bureaucrats calling themselves 
Independents. We conclude that Independent career executives may provide a president with a 


considerable reservoir of bureaucratic support. 


Contemporary American presidents have of- 
ten expressed suspicion, frustration, and dismay 
in dealing with a bureaucracy which may seem 
aloof, unconcerned, and at times even hostile to 
them and their policies. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in commenting on bureaucratic re- 
calcitrance, once said, “The Treasury and the 
State Departments put together are nothing 
compared with the Navy. To change anything 
in the Navy is like punching a feather bed. You 
punch it with your right and you punch it with 
your left until you are finally exhausted, and 
then you find the damn bed just as it was 
before you started punching” (Neustadt, 1960, 
p. 42). President Kennedy once described the 
State Department as a ‘‘bowl of jelly. It’s got all 
those people over there who are constantly 
smiling. I think we need to smile less and be 
tougher” (Schlesinger, 1965, p. 406). 

Of course, the contemporary president, in 
attempting to shape and direct public policy, 
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cannot ignore the bureaucracy. The classic 
model of a neutral bureaucracy responsible 
only for deciding the best means for imple- 
menting policy whose goals and objectives have 
been established by elected political officials 
has long been replaced by one recognizing, as 
Hugh Heclo says (1977, p. 21), the role of the 
civil servant as ‘‘an unexpected and insecurely 
placed [full] participant to the original grand 
design of American government.” Francis 
Rourke (1969) has impressively documented 
the impact the bureaucracy can have on public 
policy because of its ability to mobilize poli- 
tical support and to apply or deny bureaucratic 
expertise. Rourke (1969, pp. 50—51) finds that 
“no aspect of the growth of bureaucratic power 
in this country has been more important than 
the steady expansion in the scope of admini- 
strative discretion.... Today all bureaucratic 
decisions [have] some implications for policy.” 

Modern presidents, then, must be attentive 
to bureaucratic influences on policy directions 
and it is clear that all recent presidents have 
attempted some measure of bureaucratic con- 
trol and direction. The literature on this aspect 
of the presidency (Koenig, 1968; Rourke, 
1969; Thomas, 1970) usually distinguishes be- 
tween the more formal and hierarchical ap- 
proach utilized by President Eisenhower with 
the less structured, more open and competitive 
approach used by a Roosevelt or a Kennedy. 

As the literature on the Nixon presidency 
grows in volume, it is becoming evident that 
Nixon’s struggle with the bureaucracy was more 
intense, more calculated, and far more political 
in design than that of any previous president. 
Heclo (1977, p. 75) has concluded that “‘old- 
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time government officials might have thought 
that they knew that management meant busi- 
ness-like administration, but [under Nixon] 
they were in for an awakening.” Richard 
Nathan, himself an early member of Nixon’s 
staff, states (1975, pp. 7—8) that with the full 
deployment of the Nixon strategy, “no longer 
would the Cabinet be composed of men with 
national standing in their own right.... The 
President’s men—trusted lieutenants, tied close- 
ly to Richard Nixon and without national 
reputations of their own—were to be placed in 
direct charge of the major program bureaucra- 
cies of domestic government... .” 

This article examines one of the means by 
which the Nixon White House attempted to 
gain such a high degree of management control 
over the bureaucracy—the manipulation of the 
civil service personnel system. This article’s 
principal goal is to document the extent to 
which the administration actually succeeded in 
its design.! How did the Nixon White House 
propose to assume, in the words of Nathan 
(1975), “control of the machinery of domestic 
government” and to what degree was the Nixon 
administration able to change the partisan 
nature and issue positions of the senior-most 
levels of the career civil service through its 
personnel policies? These are important ques- 
tions for an understanding of domestic policy 
making and implementation in the Nixon years 
(and by implication, for future presidents). 


President Nixon and the 
Federal Bureaucracy 


The Nixon White House held conflicting 
views of the federal bureaucracy. On the one 
hand, the bureaucracy was seen as a major 
(often hostile) impediment; on the other hand, 
it was seen as a potentially powerful political 
resource. As an impediment, the bureaucracy 
was believed by the Nixon White House to be 
staffed at the senior-most levels with personnel 
remaining loyal and dedicated to the programs 
and goals of the previous Democratic presi- 
dents. Nixon assumed the presidency at a time 
when the federal bureaucracy was experiencing 
substantial growth. In the early 1960s, the 


10f course, personnel management is but one tactic 
a president may employ in attempting to gain some 
measure of bureaucratic control. Nixon, himself, also 
attempted to impose extensive reorganization pro- 
grams which also would have brought greater presiden- 
tial management. We focus here, however, on per- 
sonnel management—the dominant theme of Nixon’s 
management efforts. 
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number of federal employees was 2.4 million; 
by 1970 the number had increased to about 3 
million. Furthermore, the departments and 
agencies concerned with domestic social issues 
recorded the most rapid staff and budgetary 
growth rates during this period. The Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(including its pre-cabinet status) grew by 37 
percent and Health, Education and Welfare 
expanded by 75 percent. In addition, the 
federal budget grew from approximately $92 
billion in 1960 to nearly $200 billion by 1970. 
While the proportion of the federal budget 
allocated to defense decreased during the six- 
ties, the proportion (Statistical Abstract, pp. 
236, 306, 221) allocated in such areas as health 
and education continued to rise. Thus, the 
Democratic administrations preceding the Nix- 
on years were characterized by growth in the 
federal bureaucracy and expansion in budgetary 
outlays, and this growth was most noticeable in 
domestic social service programs. 

Possibly influenced by these developments, 
one Nixon aide indicated in 1969 (Nathan, p. 
82) that “the White House was surrounded” by 
powerful bureaucratic interests opposed to the 
president’s program. President Nixon himself 
(197 1a, p. 167) referred to his opponents in the 
bureaucracy as “dug-in establishmentarians 
fighting for the status quo,” and stated further 
that, “I think it is repugnant to the American 
system that only the bureaucratic elite at the 
top of the heap in Washington [believes it] 
knows what is best for the people. . .” (Nixon, 
1971b, p. 463). 

These tensions between the White House and 
the bureaucracy were intensified as many of 
Nixon’s new federalism proposals called for a 
reduction in the number of categorical grants, 
the consolidation of various departments and 
agencies, and the elimination of federal bureau- 
cratic discretion in various grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. Not only was the bureaucracy viewed as 
consisting largely of personnel selected during 
and remaining loyal to previous administra- 
tions, but also many of Nixon’s domestic 
programs could be interpreted as posing direct 
threats to the careers of many federal execu- 
tives. It is not surprising that the White House 
anticipated negative reactions from the senior 
bureaucracy and, indeed, Joel Aberbach and 
Bert Rockman (1976) have shown that in 1970 
a sizeable proportion of the senior bureaucratic 
corps was ideologically and politically opposed 
to the Republican White House. 

The Nixon White House, on the other hand, 
also viewed the bureaucracy as a potential 
source of power and influence. In his first term, 
Nixon had been largely unsuccessful in generat- 
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ing much support within Congress for his 
domestic program—a program he equated toa 
“New American Revolution.” In Nixon’s first 
term his general revenue sharing program had 
died in Congress (although, of course, the 
program did eventually pass), the Congress 
refused to consider his massive departmental 
reorganization scheme, none of his special 
revenue sharing programs appeared close to 
passage, and his major welfare reform proposal 
had not been reported out of the Congress. 
Frustrated by Congress’ early reluctance to act 
swiftly and positively on his major domestic 
legislative programs, Nixon sought to maximize 
managerial control over the bureaucracy and 
both isolate it from Congress and make it more 
responsive to the White House. Thus began a 
concerted strategy of placing top aides and 
loyalists in key civil service positions. Richard 
Nathan (1969, pp. 8, 61—62) best describes the 
process when he says that following Nixon’s 
first term the “traditional legislative strategy” 
of governing was abandoned and a “funda- 
mentally different approach” was adopted. The 
new strategy, according to Nathan, would be 
designed “to take over the bureaucracy and 
take on Congress.” This would be ac- 
complished, says Nathan, by placing Nixon’s 
“own trusted appointees in positions to manage 
directly key elements of the bureaucracy.... 
The new appointees would be the President’s 
men. The bureaucracy would report to them; 
they would be held accountable.” 

Nathan (1969, pp. 59—95) labeled these 
bureaucratic strategies the “administrative pres- 
idency”; Heclo (1977, p. 75) calls it “‘manage- 
ment control.” Regardless of labels, the design 
was to achieve such control over the top 
policy-making positions in the bureaucracy that 
policy and program objectives denied the White 
House by the legislative process could be 
achieved through bureaucratic decision making. 

These two views of the bureaucracy, often 
confusing and contradictory, were paramount 
in shaping Nixon’s strategy of dealing with the 
bureaucracy. On the one hand the Nixon White 
House viewed senior career executives as, on 
the whole, disloyal. On the other hand, the 
bureaucracy was seen as a possible alternative 
for achieving at least some of the domestic 
objectives which Congress appeared unwilling 
to approve. Redirecting the basic values and the 
partisan orientations of the senior levels of the 
bureaucracy became a major focus of the Nixon 
White House and the major political strategy 
used to pursue the administration’s domestic 
policies. This, indeed, did represent a funda- 
mental shift in bureaucratic-presidential rela- 
tions and requires careful examination both in 
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terms of its impact on the federal bureaucracy 
and on domestic policy making in general. 


Data and Methodology 


Data for this analysis are drawn from several 
sources, but primarily from a larger survey of 
top federal officials conducted by the authors 
in 1976. Since we are concerned with assessing 
the role of the bureaucracy in domestic policy 
making~—most specifically, “new federalism”— 
our sample is drawn from the federal depart- 
ments and agencies most concerned with do- 
mestic affairs, thus excluding administrators 
from the Defense and State Departments.2 To 
be eligible for the sample, officials in these 
domestic agencies had to occupy positions with 
full-time policy and program responsibility 
(eliminating those concerned only with internal 
duties such as personnel, employee safety, 
information matters, and the like). From a list 
supplied by the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
indicating the names, titles, and positions of 
every supergrade official, we identified the top 
political and career executives within each 
agency. These were those specified as political 
executives or career civil servants holding “‘su- 
pergrade” status (GS 16—18, or the equivalent). 
Of the 524 so identified, 195 completed and 
returned our survey. Table 1 presents the 
agency by agency response rate—ranging from a 
high of 50 percent from HUD to a low of 24 
percent from Treasury—and also examines the 
representativeness of the sample. As Table i 
indicates, Agriculture and HUD are slightly 
over-represented and Treasury is slightly under- 
represented but, overall, the response sample is 
quite representative of the totality. Additional 
measures of sample representativeness are dis- 
cussed below. 

Much of the following analysis will compare 
political appointees with career executives at 
the supergrade level. However, the distinction 
between political and career executives is not 
precise and experts often disagree as to the 
boundaries defining each. According to Heclo 
(1977, pp. 36—55), the proportion of top 
executives classified as political appointees can 
range from 9 to 25 percent depending on how 
various positions are defined and classified. 

Following Aberbach and Rockman, we clas- 
sified all positions as either career executives or 


2We received replies from each of the following 
departments and agencies included in our study: 
Agriculture, Commerce, HEW, HUD, Interior, Justice, 
Labor, Transportation, Treasury, GSA, FCC, FEA, 
FPC, FTC, ICC, SEC, SBA, VA, EPA. 
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political appointees. Schedule A, B, and C 
positions are considered political appointees for 
purposes of this study as are all Noncareer 
Executive Assignments (NEAs). This classifica- 
tion follows the usually accepted nature of 
these appointments. Since we are specifically 
interested in the extent to which the attitudes 
and characteristics of those federal bureaucrats 
selected during the Nixon administration differ 
from those selected during prior administra- 
tions, the following analysis often will divide 
the sample accordingly. 

The Aberbach and Rockman study (1976) 
conducted shortly after Nixon’s first term 
began provides an important comparative per- 
spective for this study. Students of the federal 
bureaucracy will recognize our sample as close- 
ly paralleling theirs. In fact, our pool of 
departments and agencies is identical to theirs 
except that OEO had been disbanded by 1976 
and the Federal Energy Administration and the 
Environmental Protection Agency had recently 
been established. These changes, of course, are 
reflected in our sample.3 


3The Aberbach and Rockman study is also useful 
in assessing the representativeness of our sample. 
Aberbach and Rockman limited their sample to 144 
possible respondents and interviewed 126. Our uni- 
verse was larger since we attempted to include 
everyone meeting the above described sample require- 
ments. Our return rate was lower than their rate of 
completed interviews; however, our response samples 
are similar in many respects. For example, Aberbach 
and Rockman found that 17 percent of the career 
executives in their sample identified with the Republi- 


Table 1. Sample and Response Rate 





Percent Percent 
of Response of 
Department Universe Rate Sample 
Agriculture 8% 46% 10% 
Commerce 8 40 9 
HEW 13 33 12 
HUD 8 50 12 
Interior 13 34 12 
Justice 7 31 6 
Labor 4 41 5 
Transportation 4 27 3 
Treasury 6 24 4 
All Others 28 33 27 
Totals 99% 100% 


Source: Data compiled from authors’ survey of senior 


federal officials conducted in 1976. 


Note: Here and throughout this study percentages 
may not total 100% because of rounding. 
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Aberbach and Rockman were concerned 
with questions of general political and issue 
orientations (such as attitudes toward more or 
less government service), while our survey 
probed the attitudes of those senior officials to 
a number of specific domestic programs pro- 
posed and supported by President Nixon. Still, 
the two surveys provide an excellent opportuni- 
ty to make “before and after” inferences about 
the Nixon bureaucracy. The Aberbach and 
Rockman study indicated the general orienta- 
tions of the top bureaucrats during the first two 
years of the Nixon administration, while our 
data permit an examination of attitudes toward 
a number of specific issues at the conclusion of 
the Nixon years. If the Heclo/Nathan thesis is 
correct—that Nixon was determined to achieve 
a degree of bureaucratic politicization—this 
should be reflected in these comparisons. 

We are not suggesting that Aberbach’s and 
Rockman’s measure of general orientations 
toward the provision of government services is 
equivalent to our measures of attitudes toward 
specific policies and programs, but we do 
believe that useful comparisons are possible. To 
the extent that philosophical differences exist 
between a president and the bureaucracy, these 
differences become politically important when 
considered in the context of specific programs 
and policies. A president has little to fear from 
a bureaucracy ideologically opposed to the 
president’s philosophy yet willing to accommo- 
date without reservation policy directives in 
pursuit of that philosophy. If we demonstrate 
that such accommodation has taken place 
either within the population of supergrade 
officials as a whole or some subpopulation of 
that group, we believe this has political signifi- 
cance, Still, we readily acknowledge that we 
cannot demonstrate in this study whether 


can party; 16 percent in our sample identified with the 


Republicans. Sixty-six percent of the political ap- 
pointees in the Aberbach and Rockman sample identi- 
fied with the Republican party, as opposed to 61 
percent in our sample. Twenty-nine percent of all 
those in the Aberbach and Rockman study were 
associated with a social service agency (HEW, HUD, 
OEO), while 23 percent of our sample were associated 
with either HEW or HUD. Since our studies are 
separated by six years, some variance is expected; yet, 
in those areas where comparisons are possible, the 
response samples are quite similar. Another indication 
of the representativeness of our sample is that 29 
percent of our respondents are classified as political 
appointees, a figure which deviates from the popula- 
tion by only 4 percent according to Heclo when he 
employed the classification scheme used in this study. 
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changes have taken place in the general atti- 
tudes of senior executives toward government 
provision of services. 


Reshaping the Bureaucracy 


Seeking out and placing in key leadership 
positions individuals philosophically compatible 
with and loyal to Nixon became the stated 
objectives of the White House personnel organi- 
zation. A management study prepared by the 
White House (Subcommittee on Manpower and 
Civil Service, 1976, p. 411) stated that “‘man- 
agement control could be achieved by attract- 
ing the best qualified individuals who are 
philosophically compatible and loyal to the 
President, placing them in leadership positions, 
motivating them by recognizing and promoting 
outstanding performance, and removing any 
whose performance is poor. At the same time, 
personnel decisions should be made and an- 
nounced to maximize political benefit and 
minimize political loss.” The question arises as 
to how was it that the White House hoped to 
successfully influence the selection of top 
officials—a process supposedly protected from 
such incursions by a host of civil service rules 
and regulations. Obviously, the president was 
expected to name his own appointees to impor- 
tant political positions. However, the essence of 
the administrative presidency argument is that 
White House influence was to extend to the 
career civil service as well. How was this to be 
accomplished? 

Shortly after Nixon’s first term began, the 
White House Personnel Operation (WHPO), 
headed by Harry Flemming, was established to 
identify and place individuals in presidential 
appointment positions. Following initial White 
House dissatisfaction with Flemming’s direction 
of the personnel operation, Frederick Malek 
(then HEW Deputy Under-Secretary) was asked 
to study the Flemming operation and to pre- 
pare a comprehensive plan. Ultimately the 
White House Personnel Manual (Subcommittee 
on Manpower and Civil Service, 1976, pp. 
573—686) was produced and distributed in 
November, 1972 as a guide to executives in the 
hiring and placement of personnel. 

The first step, according to the manual 
(Subcommittee on Manpower, 1976, p. 163), 
was to identify vacancies. When no vacancies 
existed, some would have to be created and the 
manual provided specific guidelines for this 
activity: 
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There are several techniques which can be 
designed, carefully, to skirt around the [dif 
ficult problem of firing established career ex- 
ecutives]. You simply call an individual in and 
tell him he is no longer wanted ... you expect 
him to immediately relinquish his duties. There 
should be no witnesses in the room at the time. 


If this “frontal assault” (the manual’s own 
terminology) were not successful, the manual 
went on to suggest transferring unwanted per- 
sonnel to regional offices, described by the 
manual as “dumping grounds.” “If you have an 
employee,” the manual advised, “who was born 
and raised in New England and is currently 
serving in your Boston regional office, and his 
record shows reluctance to move far from that 
location, a transfer accompanied by a promo- 
tion to an existing or newly created position in 
Dallas might just fill the bill.” If the transfer 
technique failed, the manual recommended 
other “special assignments” as well as other 
techniques. But the point was clear: where no 
positions at the senior career levels were open, 
political executives were instructed in the art of 
creating such openings by encouraging the 
firing or transferring of personnel. 

In addition, once an open position was 
identified, the White House wanted to ensure 
that ‘‘its’ personnel were appointed to that 
position. Malek (Subcommittee on Manpower, 
1976, p. 166) described this process in Senate 
testimony as follows: 


What we are doing in the case of a career 
Position is we would be submitting the name of 
a person to a department and asking them to 
determine where this person would be qualified 
and competitive, to serve in that position, to 
try to get them into it. 

So, what we were really doing is facilitating 
the personnel process in getting somebody in 
that door, where, without the political push, 
they may not have been getting into the door. 


Thus, through the process of first identifying 
vacancies (or “encouraging” senior personnel to 
vacate) and secondly by ensuring that candi- 
dates supportive of the administration’s posi- 
tion were referred to appropriate political 
personnel contacts in the departments and 
agencies, the White House expected to maxi- 
mize the placement of “its people” in senior 
career positions. In this manner, the Nixon 
administration hoped to circumvent the “nor- 
mal” civil service process and to achieve a high 
degree of managerial control over the federal 
bureaucracy. The following sections measure 
the extent to which the White House succeeded 
in achieving these goals. 
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The Federal Bureaucracy: 
The Changing Nature of 
Party Identification 


As Richard Nixon began his first term, he 
faced a bureaucracy whose personnel and char- 
acter had largely been shaped in the Kennedy/ 
Johnson years. Nathan (1975, p. 49) argues 
that Nixon’s staff initially recommended per- 
sonnel for top civil service and appointive 
positions on the basis of ‘‘ability first, loyalty 
second.” This began to change in earnest in the 
fall of 1970 when Nixon’s aides began their 
concerted attempts to alter the bureaucracy. As 
recounted by Heclo, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion found itself increasingly subject to White 
House pressure during this period. Quoting 
from an Executive Order of July 1, 1970, Heclo 
(1977, p. 27) finds that the Bureau of the 
Budget (later changed to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget) was “charged with advising 
the President on the development of new 
programs to recruit, train, motivate, deploy and 
evaluate the men and women who make up the 
top ranks of the civil service.” 

An important empirical question, then, is 
the extent to which the Nixon White House was 
able to affect the partisan affiliation of the top 
levels of the federal bureaucracy. In order to 
answer this, of course, we need data for both 
the early and late Nixon years. Here, as 
elsewhere in this article, we compare the 1970 
Aberbach and Rockman survey with our 1976 
data. Table 2 presents this comparison for 
partisan affiliation. 

As Aberbach and Rockman have concluded, 
few Republicans (17 percent) were found 
among those holding top career executive posi- 
tions in the early Nixon years (see Table 2). 
The 1970 differences are even more striking 
when one recalls that the “Independents”? in 
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the Aberbach and Rockman survey were more 
likely to resemble Democrats than Republicans. 
Typically, about two-thirds of these Indepen- 
dents were found by Aberbach and Rockman 
to side with Democrats when answering ques- 
tions of general policy orientations. If these 
Independents had been forced to select one 
party (Aberbach and Rockman did not attempt 
this), a generous assessment of the proportion 
of top career executives who in 1970 identified 
with the Republican Party would be only about 
one-third (assigning half of the Independents to 
each party).* 

Considering the 1976 data presented in 
Table 2, the most noticeable change one finds 
over this period is in the decline of top 
executives (both political and career) identify- 
ing with the Democratic Party and the increase 
in the proportion calling themselves Indepen- 
dents. The proportion of Republican executives 
remained about the same. At the very least, one 
might conclude that after eight years of a 
Republican administration, Democratic identi- 
fiers were less likely to reveal their partisan 
choice. 


4Caution must be exercised when interpreting the 
Aberbach and Rockman data in this fashion. Aberbach 
and Rockman recorded their respondents’ voting 
behavior rather than their actual party identification, 
as we asked. Further, noting that Independents are 
more likely to resemble Democrats in general policy 
orientations (as do Aberbach and Rockman) is not 
necessarily the same as finding Independents more 
likely to vote Democratic at the ballot box. Still, we 
believe that these items are similar enough to ours to 
suggest possible inferences of partisan choice. At the 
same time, we realize that when dealing with slightly 
different questions, one incurs certain unavoidable 
risks. Perhaps future research may clarify these distinc- 
tions. 


Table 2. Party Affiliation and Job Status, 1970—1976 














Party Affiliation 
1970 1976 1976 
Job Description Dem. Ind. Rep. (N) Dem. Ind. Rep. (N) Dem. Rep. (N) 
Political Appointees? 24% 10% 66% 57 19% 19% 61% 57 25% 75% 55 
Supergrade Career? 47 36 17 58 38 46 16 111 60 40 100 
Totals: 115 168 155 
Gammas: —.58 —.59 —.63 





Source: Joel Aberbach and Bert Rockman, “Clashing Beliefs within the Executive Branch,” American Political 
Science Review 70: 459, and authors’ survey of senior federal officials conducted in 1976. 


aPercentages add row-wise. 


bData represent “forced” party choice. Independents were asked to indicate for which party they usually 


voted. 
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In order to determine the partisan leanings 
of the Independents, this study forced a party 
selection by asking Independents to indicate for 
which party they usually voted. We then found 
significant distinctions, as noted in Table 2. 
Slightly more than 50 percent of both political 
and career executives who indicated that they 
were Independents stated a preference for the 
Republican Party at the ballot box. The propor- 
tion of Independents who by 1976 sided with 
the Republican perspective was clearly greater 
than that found by Aberbach and Rockman in 
1970. Examining the “forced choice” partisan 
distribution one can see that in 1976, 75 
percent of the political appointees and 40 
percent of the career executives either were 
Republicans or voted Republican. 

This represents a significant increase over 
1970 and indicates that although the White 
House’s strategy may not have succeeded in 
markedly increasing the number of Republican 
Party members at the most senior levels of the 
civil service, it did result in the selection of a 
high proportion of Independents who voted 
Republican or, perhaps, in influencing some 
Independent identifiers to lean in a Republican 
direction. 

By dividing the sample into time frames 
representing the date of an executive’s appoint- 
ment, we can gain greater insight into the 
effects of the administrative presidency. Table 
3 divides, by job status, the 1976 sample into 
those selected prior to the Nixon administra- 
tion and those selected during the Nixon 
years.5 


SA methodological problem particularly relevant to 
this study is the problem of inferring longitudinal 
representativeness of cohort samples based on data 
collected at one point in time. Even though our 
sample fairly accurately represents the 1976 popula- 
tion of senior bureaucrats, there is no way of 
determining whether time cohorts generated from this 
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Table 3 reveals two points of interest. Firs 
Democrats were considerably less likely ar + 
Republicans and Independents considerab , 
more likely to be selected for senior politic. ` 
and career executive positions in the Nixc - 
years than before. The proportional decline ` 
Democrats selected for career positions (fro ° 
40 to 24 percent) seems particularly significan 
Obviously, affiliation with the Republican pa 
ty was a greater asset and affiliation with tl : 
Democrats a greater liability to job aspiran: 
during the Nixon era than before. 

Second, Table 3 demonstrates the limits of 2 
strategy designed to affect major change at tl < 
top levels of the federal bureaucracy in a sho i 
period. Of the total 1976 sample of tc ~ 
executives, almost 70 percent assumed the: 
positions before the Nixon administration b` 
gan. Considering only career executives (i: 
which the strategies described above were real y 
directed), almost 85 percent had assumed the - 
positions in the pre-Nixon years. Thus, in ti: 
short time span of a single presidency tl- 


sample necessarily represent the attitudes and char: < 
teristics of all those in office during the particular ti: ` 
intervals selected for analysis. Employees come a <. 
go, and it might be argued that those who were mi 
favorable to the goals and objectives of new federali: 
and Nixon’s domestic policies were more likely 
remain with their particular agencies throughout 1» 
years. While we realize the seriousness of this proble `. 
two factors mitigate its impact on this study. Fir ¿. 
our study will show that the cohorts generated : » 
differ significantly in the attitudes and characterist `. 
to be examined. To the extent that self-selection 1 :- 
taken place and that some officials critical of n:s 
federalism issues resigned in protest, our argume: ` 
actually are strengthened. More important, the Ab 1 
bach and Rockman study provides an essentia . 
identical sample frame drawn from an earlier peric <. 
These data do allow for “before and after” comp: 
sons and we make use of their sample whene: : 
Possible. 


Table 3. The Changing Nature of Party Affiliation by Job Status 














Party Political Appointees Career Executives 

Identification Pre-Nixon Post 1968 Pre-Nixon Post 196£ 

Democrat 26% 13% 40% 24% 

Independent 22 17 45 53 

Republican 52 70 15 24 
Total: 100% 100% 100% 101% 
N: 27 30 94 17 
Gamma: 34 31 


Source: Data compiled from authors’ survey of senior federal officials conducted in 1976. 
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proportion of appointments available compared 
with the total number of top federal bureau- 
crats is relatively small. Even if every career 
vacancy had been filled during the Nixon years 
by a Republican, the numerical impact would 
have been marginal.© This would suggest that 
truly effective presidential management of the 
bureaucracy must combine elements of control 
over the selection process with influence over 
bureaucrats already holding top policy posi- 
tions. 


Party Affiliation by Agency 


A question of additional interest concerns 
the actual placement of personnel. As demon- 
strated above, those agencies experiencing 
greatest expansion in the decade of the 1960s 
were those usually defined as social service-ori- 
ented, i.e., HEW, HUD, and OEO. It is no secret 
that the clientele of these agencies were not 
viewed as particularly central to the Nixon base 
of political power. The conflicts resulting in 
Nixon’s attempt to dismantle OEO attest to the 
mutual bitterness and disdain between the 
White House and some agency officials. Thus, 
the administrative presidency was designed also 
to correct what was considered to be an 
imbalance in the partisan leanings of top 
officials in the social service agencies. Table 4 
examines the extent to which the partisan 
affiliation of senior officials in social service 
and non-social service agencies was affected 
during the Nixon years. 

Table 4 reveals a noticeable shift in the 
partisan composition of these domestic agencies 


6We are grateful to Hugh Heclo for this important 
observation. 
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between 1970 and 1976. Relying once again on 
the Aberbach and Rockman 1970 survey, we 
can see that Republicans comprised only 24 
percent of the top bureaucratic positions in the 
social service agencies (HEW, HUD, OEO) as 
the Nixon administration began. Aberbach and 
Rockman found that 46 percent of these top 
social service positions were staffed by Demo- 
crats, 30 percent by Independents. Since Aber- 
bach and Rockman found Independents to 
resemble Democrats more frequently, a safe 
estimation of the actual proportion of execu- 
tives supporting or leaning toward the Republi- 
can party would have been around one-third. 
By 1976 we observe a pattern somewhat 
similar to that identified above when we 
examined the changing partisanship of political 
and career executives of this period (Table 2). 
That is, a lower proportion of Democrats was 
found among the top service positions in 1976 
(from 46 to 33 percent) and the ranks of 
Republicans had increased somewhat (24 to 30 
percent). As was the case when we examined 
job status, an important shift also is evident in 
the proportionate number of executives calling 
themselves Independents. Thirty-seven percent 
of those top executives in the social service 
agencies considered themselves Independents in 
1976 (compared with 30 percent in 1970) and 
38 percent of those executives in non-social 
service agencies considered themselves Indepen- 
dents (compared with 21 percent in 1970). 
Also, as we found when considering job status, 
the most interesting relationship over this peri- 
od is revealed when we asked questions forcing 
these Independents to make a partisan choice. 
What appeared to be a slight Republican in- 
crease in social service executives (from 24 to 
30 percent) was, in reality, rather large (from 
24 to 44 percent) and what appeared to be a 


Table 4. Partisan Affiliation by Agency, 1970—1976 


Agency 
1970 1976 19762 
Party Social Social Social 
Identification Service Other Service Other Service Other 
Democrat 46% 33% 33% 32% 56% 46% 
Independent 30 21 37 38 
Republican 24 46 30 30 44 54 
Totals: 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N: 33 82 43 141 36 132 
Gammas: 32 .002 19 


Source: Joel Aberbach and Bert Rockman, “Clashing Beliefs within the Executive Branch,” American Political 
Science Review 70:459, and authors’ survey of senior federal officials conducted in 1976. 


4Data represent “forced” party choice. See text for explanation. 
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drop in Republican executives in non-social 
service agencies (from 46 to 30 percent) actual- 
ly is an increase (from 46 to 54 percent). 
Forcing such a selection obviously increases the 
proportion of Democrats in these various agen- 
cies as well, but Republicans still maintained 
their advantage over Democrats in non-social 
service agencies, as noted by Aberbach and 
Rockman in 1970, and their proportion serving 
in the social service agencies noticeably in- 
creased. 

It has been shown that proportionally more 
Republicans were selected for senior political 
and career positions during the Nixon years 
than before (Table 3) and that social service 
personnel were more likely in 1976 than in 
1970 to identify with the Republican Party 
(Table 4). It remains to be discovered whether 
the increasing Republican composition of the 
social service agencies is reflective only of the 
president’s political appointments, or whether 
significant partisan change among career execu- 
tives is also evident. In other words, is the 
apparent shift in Republican identifiers among 
social service personnel accounted for by poli- 
tical appointees only; or were those trends 
indicative of more basic partisan changes among 
the career service personnel as well? Table 5 
examines this important question. 

As indicated in Table 5, the sample sizes, in 
refining the analysis in this manner, sometimes 
become quite small. Only four political ap- 
pointees selected prior to 1968 serving in the 
social service agencies were represented in this 
survey (and only one of these was a Democrat). 
This information, then, must be considered 
with some degree of caution; still, interesting 
trends are evident. 

It can be seen that for all categories of 
agency affiliation and appointment status, 
Democrats were proportionally less likely to be 
selected in the Nixon era than before. This is 
especially true (as would be expected) of 
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political appointees, but we also found that 
career executives identifying with the Demo- 
cratic party selected to social service agencies 
and all other departments were proportionally 
fewer during the Nixon administration. The 
decline in Democratic identifiers corresponds 
with a proportionate increase in both Indepen- 
dents and Republicans. While small sample sizes 
here dictate extreme caution, the data indicate 
that Republican career executives were about 3 
times as likely to be promoted to senior 
positions in the social service agencies during 
the Nixon years and more than 1.5 times us 
likely to be promoted to senior positions in all 
other departments and agencies. Table 5 
demonstrates that it is also true that Democrats 
were not totally excluded from these senior- 
level positions during the Nixon years. While 
their proportionate numbers clearly declined, 
some Democrats succeeded in achieving high 
political and career positions during the Nixon 
years. Thus, while partisanship was not an 
exclusive factor in the selection of senior level 
positions during the Nixon years, it obviously 
was one important consideration. Republicans 
were more likely to be selected for all these 
categories of appointed and career social service 
and “other” positions during the Nixon years 
than before. 

In support of Heclo and Nathan, then, we 
have found that the “administrative presiden- 
cy” was having a noticeable impact in strength- 
ening the proportionate number of Republicans 
selected not only for political positions (as 
would be expected) but also for high-level 
career senior civil service positions. Propor- 
tionally more Republicans were selected for 


. More career executive positions during the 


Nixon years than before and, through this 
process, the White House was beginning to 
achieve partisan equality in the key social 
service agencies. Additionally, by the selection 
of Independents who voted Republican or by 


Table 5. Partisan Affiliation by Appointment Authority, Agency, and Appointment Date 























Pre-Nixon Post 1968 
Agency Agency 

Party Social Service Other Social Service Other 
Identification Political Career Political Career Political Career Political Career 
Democrat 25% 52% 26% 39% 8% 33% 17% 18% 
Independent 25 41 22 45 25 50 11 55 
Republican 50 6 52 16 67 16 72 27 

Totals: 100% 99% 100% 100% 100% 99% 100% 100% 

N: 4 17 23 75 12 6 18 11 


Source: Data compiled from authors’ survey of senior federal officials conducted in 1976. 
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influencing some Independents to lean in a 
Republican direction (or through some com- 
bination of these), the administrative presiden- 
cy was to achieve among Independent 
bureaucrats a level of support for the Republi- 
can party much greater than before. 

Partisan affiliation is one key barometer of 
the changes taking place during the admini- 
strative presidency. Just as important are the 
actual attitudes of those selected for political 
and career positions. To what extent did those 
selected during the Nixon years differ in their 
attitudes toward key Nixon proposals from 
those selected before the Nixon presidency? 
This question is considered in the following 
section. 


The Federal Bureaucracy: 
Attitudes Toward New Federalism 


Aberbach and Rockman (1976, p. 461) 
examined bureaucratic attitudes toward gov- 
ernment provision of social services. After 
constructing a five-point continuum ranging 
from favoring much more to favoring much less 
government provision of social services, Aber- 
bach and Rockman found that 44 percent of 
their sample favored such provision and 26 
percent opposed. This finding, they argued, at 
least partially confirms suspicions by the Nixon 
White House that the orientation of senior 
career officials was biased against a more 
conservative approach. 

By 1976, of course, the domestic policies 
and goals of the Nixon administration had been 
clearly articulated and, for the present study, it 
is appropriate to consider questions dealing 
with bureaucratic attitudes toward these speci- 
fic programs. Whereas Aberbach and Rockman 
focused on general orientations, these 1976 
respondents were asked to indicate their atti- 
tudes concerning a number of specific program 
and policy goals of Nixon’s domestic proposals. 
Each of these questions dealt with some aspect 
of Nixon’s new federalism program—a program 
designed to consolidate a number of categorical 
grants and return decision making to state and 
local officials. As in the Aberbach and Rock- 
man study, officials were asked to record their 
responses along a five-point continuum. Thus, 
we are able to examine more directly bureau- 
cratic attitudes toward the president’s specific 
policy program and objectives.” Table 6 ex- 


7We acknowledge the problems of measuring atti- 
tudes about a president’s program after the president 
has left office. By 1976 Nixon’s domestic programs 
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amines the marginal distribution of responses to 
the four new federalism programs which actual- 
ly were enacted by the Congress and to four 
key policy objectives of the new federalism 
philosophy. 

The most obvious conclusion to be drawn 
from Table 6 is that by 1976 considerable 
support for Nixon’s new federalism programs 
and objectives existed among top political and 
career federal executives. For each program 
examined, over 60 percent of those surveyed 
expressed positive support. Very little variance 
in overall response is noted except that a 
slightly higher proportion expressed negative 
attitudes toward the general revenue sharing 
program than to the programs of special reve- 
nue sharing. 

When we examine party identification, agen- 
cy affiliation, and job status, we notice addi- 
tional variances which generally are in the 
direction predicted by the Aberbach and Rock- 
man study. With the exception of ease of the 
grant application procedures, strongly endorsed 
by all groups, Republican bureaucrats were 
consistently more favorable to both the pro- 
grams and policy goals of new federalism than 
were Democrats. Again, it is very important to 
note that Independents generally were more 
likely to resemble Republicans in their re- 
sponses to these questions—especially those 
questions dealing with specific programs. This is 
a significant change from 1970 when, it will be 
recalled, Aberbach and Rockman found Inde- 
pendents generally siding with Democrats. 

Agency affiliation made surprisingly little 
difference in response patterns, but we found 
job status to have a considerable effect on 
attitudes toward new federalism programs and 
goals. Political appointees indicated quite favor- 
able attitudes; career executives were more 
mixed. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion to be 
reached from these data is that by 1976 top 


' political and career executives were on the 





were gaining wider acceptance in the Congress, among 
state and local officials, and among the public as a 
whole. It is not surprising that the bureaucracy, too, 
would be more positive in its evaluation. However, it is 
not so much the absolute level of acceptance or 
rejection of the president’s program which concems us 
here. We are more concerned with the relative level of 
acceptance among the various subpopulations ex- 
amined. To the extent that differences in subgroups 
are found, the central issue posed by this study—the 
attitudinal differences between those senior executives 
selected prior to and during the Nixon years~—can be 
explored. 
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whole quite supportive of Nixon’s new federal- The Changing Nature of 

ism programs and goals. Over a majority of all Bureaucratic Attitudes 

executives, regardless of party identification, 

agency affiliation, or job status supported every The central theme of proponents of ‘the 
program and policy we examined. administrative presidency is that the Nixon 


Table 6. Attitudes Toward New Federalism Programs and Policies 











Party Identification Agency Affiliation Job Status 
Social 
All Dem. Ind. Rep. Service Others Political Careez 
195 59 71 56 47 145 57 115 
A. Attitude Toward Program of: 
1. General Revenue Sharing 
Positive 62% 54% 65% 71% 61% 63% 771% 56% 
Neutral 14 10 16 15 10 15 9 15 
Negative 24 36 19 15 29 22 14 29 
2. Housing & Community 
Development (CDBG) 
Positive 63 55 65 66 69 61 68 61 
Neutral 18 16 23 14 16 21 18 18 
Negative 19 29 12 20 16 19 14 21 
3. Law Enforcement (LEAA) 
Positive 67 54 70 76 57 70 71 66 
Neutral 14 16 15 13 19 13 13 14 
Negative 19 30 15 11 24 17 16 20 
4, Manpower (CETA) 
Positive 61 53 61 68 61 61 74 55 
Neutral 18 14 26 14 21 18 16 19 
Negative 21 33 13 18 18 21 11 27 
B. Attitude Toward Policy of: 
1. Formula Distribution 
Positive 79 71 719 88 85 78 97 73 
Neutral 6 5 9 5 2 7 2 7 
Negative 14 23 12 7 13 15 2 20 
2. Return of Decision Making 
to States and Localities 
Positive 78 68 77 89 76 79 90 74 
Neutral 4 5 4 2 4 4 4 4 
Negative 18 26 19 9 20 18 7 23 
3. Ease of Application 
Positive 94 97 91 93 94 92 95 93 
Neutral 4 3 4 5 4 4 5 4 
Negative 2 0 4 1 2 3 0 4 
4. New Federalism Philosophy 
as an Improvement over 
Categorical Grants 
Positive 65 54 64 75 71 61 76 60 
Neutral 14 14 16 11 2 17 12 13 
Negative 21 33 20 15 27 22 12 27 


Source: Data compiled from authors’ survey of senior federal officials conducted in 1976. 


Note: In responding to these items, the executives were presented the list of program and policy goals and asker 
to indicate their feelings about each along a five-point continuum ranging from “very positive” to “ver 
negative.” For the final question, respondents were asked to indicate along a continuum of “strongly agree” to 
“strongly disagree” their feelings as to whether or not the philosophies reflected in Nixon’s new federalism 
proposals represented improvements over the categorical grant system. In this table the two positive and the two 
negative responses for all items are collapsed into a single “positive” or “negative” response for clarification and 
ease of presentation. Because of missing data, subcategory totals vary and are somewhat lower than the total N. 
Of course LEAA was first established before the Nixon administration; however, the program grew substantially 
during the Nixon years and often was called by Nixon his “model” for his own special revenue-sharing proposals. 
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White House was able to influence placement of 
people sympathetic to Nixon’s domestic policy 
proposals in important civil service positions. It 
has already been shown that a higher propor- 
tion of Republicans were selected for these 
positions in the Nixon years and that Republi- 
can executives in general were more sympa- 
thetic to the policies and goals of new federal- 
ism. This section focuses on the question of 
changing bureaucratic attitudes over time. If, as 
Nathan and Heclo have argued, the Nixon 
White House extended the politicization of the 
bureaucracy further than any previous admini- 
stration, it would be expected that the attitudes 
of bureaucrats placed during the Nixon years 
would deviate from those receiving their ap- 
pointments earlier.8 Table 7 summarizes these 
findings. 

Table 7 generally confirms these expecta- 
tions. Considering first the entire sample of 
senior officials (political appointees as well as 
career executives), in all cases those selected 
during the Nixon years are more positive 
toward those programs and policy issues of 
Nixon’s new federalism than those selected in 


Sit might be argued that those selected in later 
years to these top positions would be more favorable 
to new federalism goals and objectives simply because 
they lacked the working knowledge of and commit- 
ment to previous policy alternatives. This might be the 
case with some political appointees; however, most 
officials promoted to top career positions have had 
years of experience with the federal government. We 
are primarily interested in this study in assessing the 
attitudes and characteristics of those career executives. 
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previous years. Nathan (1975, pp. 59—29) 
argues that in the later Nixon years loyalty 
really became the dominant factor in promo- 
tions and appointments. While it is not shown 
in Table 7, we found later Nixon appointees to 
be more positive even than those selected early 
in the administration. 

It also is true, as shown in Table 7, that 
these differences were found among both poli- 
tical and career executives. While political 
appointees are expected to reflect the philoso- 
phy of the current administration, the essence 
of the Heclo/Nathan argument is that the 
Nixon White House extended this to include 
career executives as well. While the data may 
not be overwhelming (in four instances the 
differences are not found to be statistically 
significant), it is true that in all instances, with 
the exception of the CETA program, career 
executives selected during the Nixon years were 
more sympathetic to the president’s program 
than those selected during previous years. 
Sometimes, these differences were rather large. 
For example, of those career executives 
selected during the Nixon years, 71 percent and 
75 percent expressed positive attitudes toward 
the General Revenue Sharing and Community 
Development Block Grant programs, respective- 
ly. By contrast, only about half of those career 
officials selected prior to the Nixon years 
indicated positive attitudes toward these pro- 
grams (not shown in Table 7). Indeed, those 
advanced to top career civil service positions in 
the Nixon years were on a whole more positive 
toward Nixon’s own programs and philosophies 
than were those selected in previous years. 


Table 7. Mean Differences Between Pre- and Post-Nixon Appointees 











Entire Sample Career Executives Only 
Pre- Post- Pre- Post- 
Attitudes Toward: Nixon Nixon Sig. Nixon Nixon Sig. 
Programs 
General Revenue Sharing 2.6 2.1 01 2.7 2.2 05 
Housing and Community Development (CDBG) 2.4 2.2 NS 2.5 1.8 01 
Law Enforcement (LEAA) 2.5 2.2 05 2.5 2.1 NS 
Manpower (CETA) 2.5 2.4 NS 2.6 2.6 NS 
Policies 
Formula Distribution 2.2 1.6 .01 2.2 1.6 .01 
Return of Decision Making to States and 
Localities 2.2 1.8 .01 2.3 1.7 05 
Ease of Application Process 1.5 13 OS 1.5 13 NS 
New Federalism Philosophy as an , 
Improvement over Categorical Grants 26 2.2 Ol 2.7 2.4 NS 





Source: Data compiled from authors’ survey of senior federal officials conducted in 1976. 


Note: In this table a lower mean score reflects a more positive attitude. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


This article has attempted to assess the 
impact which a president can have, even in a 
short period of time, on the senior personnel of 
the federal bureaucracy. Of course the Nixon 
presidency was in many ways unique: a 
Republican president committed to eliminating 
or consolidating many social service programs 
and reducing many areas of federal bureaucratic 
discretion facing a bureaucracy accustomed to 
the considerable growth and social service 
orientation experienced during the Great Soci- 
ety days. Still, the Nixon presidency can be 
seen as representing a more general problem 
common to all presidents: the difficulty of 
gaining some degree of management control 
over the federal bureaucracy. The very fact that 
Nixon’s struggles were more intense and more 
calculated than those of most presidents makes 
his a most fascinating and instructive case 
study. If the Nixon strategies were successful, 
future presidents might consider adopting simi- 
lar tactics, however alien these may be to the 
concept of an independent career service. If the 
Nixon strategies failed, one might question 
whether any president could ever achieve con- 
trol over the bureaucracy. 

We may first conclude that the strategy of 
the Nixon White House was beginning to have a 
measurable effect. Those selected to the top 
bureaucratic positions during the Nixon years 
were more likely to be Republican and to favor 
Nixon’s own goals and objectives than those 
selected earlier. Of course, this would be 
expected of political appointees, but we found 
this also to be true of career executives. These 
differences were not absolutes (many Demo- 
crats were promoted to the senior levels during 
the Nixon years and some were appointed by 
Nixon to the top positions), yet the data leave 
no doubt that Republicans and those sup- 
porting Nixon’s policies were favored during 
the Nixon years. This is true of appointments 
to social service as well as all other agencies and 
departments. 

Secondly, while marginal changes were 
found, the strategy pursued by the Nixon White 
House was doomed to insignificance from the 
outset. So few top officials are selected during 
any single presidency compared with the total 
number of senior level executives that any 
numerical impact which those selected can have 
must be slight. Of course, the White House 
hoped to overcome this problem by “encourag- 
ing? resignations, retirements, and transfers. 
Also, it might be argued that those few career 
officials selected by the White House were in 
“key” positions. Despite these tactics, even if 
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every career executive selected during the Nix- 
on years had been a Republican and totally 
dedicated to Nixon’s programs and policies, 
they would have comprised only about 15 
percent of all career officials. If future bureau- 
cratic development moves toward further con- 
solidation, waste-reduction, and personnel sta- 
bility, a president cannot overlook the fact that 
far fewer positions will become vacant than will 
remain filled. 

Thirdly, the data show that bureaucrats not 
strongly identifying with one partisan philoso- 
phy or the other nonetheless favor the presi- 
dent’s program. This is especially interesting 
when compared with the Aberbach and Rock- 
man data collected at the very beginning of the 
Nixon years which showed Independents to 
disproportionately resemble Democrats (and, 
combined, to reject the philosophies of a 
Republican administration). By the conclusion 
of the Republican era, we find Independents to 
resemble Republicans disproportionately (and, 
combined, to largely accept Nixon-era specific 
programs and philosophies), This is significant 
to presidential control because of the large 
numbers of bureaucrats calling themselves Inde- 
pendents. Aberbach and Rockman found 36 
percent of the career officials in their sample to 
indicate an Independent status; we found 44 
percent in our sample so responding. Using 
either figure, the number of Independents is far 
greater than the total number of career execu- 
tives selected during any particular presidency. 

We cannot conclude with certainty why 
Independents appeared more supportive of Nix- 
on’s programs in 1976 than in 1970. Certainly 
we do not believe that large numbers of senior 
career executives, many with years of experi- 
ence and devotion to government service and 
many of whom had served under several presi- 
dencies, would suddenly and capriciously 
change their partisan leanings. We would not 
even argue that wholesale changes occurred in 
basic philosophic attitudes toward the general 
provision of social services (as measured by 
Aberbach and Rockman). Yet, the proportion 
of Independents who supported Nixon’s speci- 
fic programs and goals in 1976 clearly is higher 
than one would expect from the 1970 data. 

Some of this accommodation is accounted 
for by White House influence over the selection 
process which, as we have documented, during 
the Nixon years placed those Independents in 
top career positions who were more likely to 
support the Republican party than were those 
selected before 1968. Some bureaucratic ac- 
commodation may reflect the growing support 
reached by 1976 for Nixon’s domestic policy in 
the Congress and among state and local of- 
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ficials.? Perhaps these accommodations were 
also to some extent ‘‘self-motivated”—Indepen- 
dent executives may be more volatile than 
strong partisans and more likely to accept as 
their own the goals of the current administra- 
tion. Whatever the answer (no doubt some 
combination of the above), by 1976 Indepen- 
dent career executives closely resembled Re- 
publicans in their support of the president’s 
program. It is very likely that the large body of 
Independent bureaucrats may represent a con- 
siderable reservoir of potential presidential sup- 
port. 

The issues raised here have important impli- 
cations in the broader context of national 
policy making and relate, as well, to long- 
standing debates about the appropriate role of 
the bureaucracy in a democratic society. Ra- 
tional and consistent policy making and execu- 
tion, it sometimes is argued, are best achieved 
by greater hierarchial control. Further, if such 
control over the federal bureaucracy can be 
enhanced by the selection of senior officials 
sympathetic to the president’s policies, then it 
might seem desirable to extend the president’s 
influence to senior career executives as well. 
From this perspective, the actions of the Nixon 
presidency may appear to represent simply a 
logical and even desirable extension of practices 
carried out by previous presidents. A Republi- 
can president facing both a Democratic Con- 
gress and a bureaucracy perceived to be unsym- 
pathetic to the president’s policy directives 
might appear to be totally stymied without 
such influence. Aberbach and Rockman (1976, 
p. 467) have cautioned that the misdeeds of the 
Nixon administration should not be allowed to 
obscure the very real political problems the 
president faced, and Richard Nathan (1975, pp. 
85—95) seems to suggest that were it not for 
Watergate, Nixon’s bureaucratic tactics would 
have been judged successful and perhaps even 
desirable.1° 

Of course, the counter-argument—that the 
bureaucracy best serves democratic objectives 
by retaining its independence even in the face 
of strong presidential pressures—remains persua- 
sive as well. From this perspective, policy 
making is more seriously threatened when 
control from the top inhibits the free exchange 


2We are grateful to an anonymous reader for this 
insight. 

10Nathan, actually, equivocates on this point, 
judiciously pointing out both sides of the issue. 
However, a fair interpretation of Nathan’s arguments 
seems to imply sympathy for the goals, if not always 
the tactics, of the administrative presidency. 
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of ideas at the lower levels. The bureaucracy 
may be the best (perhaps the only) source of 
representation for some interests ignored by the 
elected branches of the government (one need 
only consider the attachment of social service 
organizations to HEW during the Nixon years). 
Indeed, Rourke (1969, p. 153) argues that 
bureaucratic politics has replaced party politics 
as the dominant decision-making arena in mod- 
ern societies; unless the bureaucracy is free to 
generate innovative policy alternatives—occa- 
sionally even in conflict with elected represen- 
tatives—the goals of democracy are ill served. 
According to Rourke (1969, p. 150), “A 
decision-making system subject to [rigid hier- 
archical control] is incapable of meeting all the 
requirements of a democratic society com- 
mitted—in theory at least—to full and frank 
exploration of all options as a prerequisite to 
rational decisions.” 

Our data cannot resolve these debates over 
the “proper” role of the bureaucracy in a 
modern society. However, we believe the data 
presented here do demonstrate the near-im- 
possibility of achieving presidential control 
through manipulation of the personnel system. 
In the span of one presidency, the total number 
of vacant positions at senior levels simply is too 
small for a president to have more than a 
marginal impact. The conclusion that absolute 
presidential control is unlikely should be par- 
ticularly satisfying to advocates of a free and 
independent bureaucracy. 

On the other hand, we find the “pull” of the 
presidency to be strong, indeed. Like Aberbach 
and Rockman, we find Democratic bureaucratic 
identifiers consistently less favorable to a Re- 
publican president than Republican identifiers. 
Yet, by 1976 we find substantial proportions of 
all party identifiers (Democrats, Republicans, 
Independents) sympathetic to Nixon’s pro- 
posals. In fact, Independents as a group were 
found to be almost indistinguishable from 
Republicans in their support of Nixon’s policies 
and programs. Independents and party identi- 
fiers combined assure either a Republican or a 
Democratic president substantial support at the 
senior career levels of the federal bureaucracy. 
The important point is that, if these trends are 
reflective of typical bureaucratic accommoda- 
tion to a president’s specific programs and 
goals, presidents can achieve a measure of 
bureaucratic support in spite of the relatively 
few vacancies to be filled during any given 
administration. 

Thus, Aberbach and Rockman’s perceptive 
observation is correct: “The framers of the 
Constitution, having given us little guidance [in 
the area of bureaucratic control and responsi- 
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bility], have left these problems as part of their 
enduring legacy” (1976, p. 468). Yet, lacking 
constitutional directives we find that political 
realities provide considerable relief. The influ- 
ence of the president is so strong as to sway 
even protected career service personnel. While 
maintaining its formal independence (and per- 
haps even basic philosophic differences), the 
bureaucracy still responds to specific presiden- 
tial initiatives. To this extent a certain degree of 
presidential control is accomplished even in the 
absence of clear constitutional direction. 
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Competition, Constituencies, and Welfare Policies 
in American States* 


EDWARD T. JENNINGS, JR. 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


This article examines the logic underlying standard formulations of the interparty competition 
hypothesis in the comparative state policy literature, suggests a reformulation which provides some 
new insights into the conditions under which we might expect state policies to change as a result of 
party characteristics, and undertakes an initial test of the reformulation. 

I develop two propositions. The first is that party systems which divide the electorate along 
economic class lines will generate more generous welfare policies than party systems which do not 
so organize the electorate. The second is that within states with class-based electoral systems, 
change in welfare policy will be positively related to the degree to which the party or faction with 


lower- and working-class support gains control of government. 
I analyze welfare policies of selected American states for the period 1938 to 1970. My analysis 


suggests that (1) the class basis of electoral politics does 


influence state welfare policies and (2) 


parties and factions which differ in their constituency bases produce different types of policies 


when they are in control of government. 


For almost 20 years, political scientists have 
attempted to analyze systematically relation- 
ships among the policy outputs, political pat- 
terns, and socioeconomic characteristics of the 
American states. The focal point for much of 
this research has been the proposition that 
states with more competitive two-party systems 
will be more generous in their social welfare 
policies than will less competitive two-party 
states or one-party states.! 

This proposition that the “have-nots” fare 
better under conditions of competitive party 
politics had its genesis in V. O. Key’s Southern 
Politics in State and Nation (1949). Surveying 
the generally abysmal level of educational and 
social welfare programs in the South, Key 
concluded that the deprived condition of the 
poor was a product of disorganized, personalis- 
tic electoral politics. Republican opposition was 
minimal or nonexistent. Although Democratic 
primaries were frequently contested, elections 
were generally personalistic in nature and com- 
peting Democratic factions were typically based 


*A previous version of this article was presented at 
the 1978 annual meeting of the Midwest Political 
Science Association. I would like to express my 
appreciation to Richard Dawson, Robert Salisbury, 
John Sprague, and Earl Shreckengast for their en- 
couragement, advice, and helpful criticisms during the 
research and to William Mishler and Clark Murdock for 
helpful comments and suggestions on earlier drafts of 
the article. 


IMuch of the research is reviewed in essays by 
Fenton and Chamberlayne (1969), Hofferbert (1972), 
and Lipsky (1968). 


on personal followings and ad hoc coalitions 
which shifted from election to election. Com- 
peting factions lacked organization, cohesive- 
ness, and continuity. Race relations provided 
the only issues; and these were issues on which 
there was general agreement among all who 
were allowed to participate in politics. 

Key maintained that several consequences 
flowed from the disorganized, noncompetitive 
nature of southern politics. Voters were fre- 
quently faced with the task of selecting from 
among a confusing array of candidates who 
lacked enduring ties to particular policies or 
programs. Factions lacked a record of past 
performance on which voters could base their 
judgments. Campaigns lacked issues. Victors 
found it difficult to effect change and had little 
incentive to attempt to do so. According to 
Key (1949, p. 307), 


over the long run the have-nots lose in a 
disorganized politics. They have no mechanism 
through which to act and their wishes find 
expression in fitful rebellions led by transient 
demagogues who gain their confidence but 
often have neither the technical competence 
nor the necessary stable base of political power 
to effectuate a program. 


Beginning with Lockard (1959), numerous 
scholars have tested Key’s observation that the 
poor benefit from organized, competitive elec- 
toral politics by relating the closeness of elec- 
toral competition in American states to a 
variety of policy outputs. Dawson and Robin- 
son (1963), Dye (1966), Fry and Winters 
(1970), Winters (1976), and others have sug- 
gested that interparty competition has little 
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independent impact on policy outputs. Despite 
occasional reports to the contrary (e.g., Cnudde 
and McCrone, 1969), most studies have con- 
cluded that the effects of interparty competi- 
tion are largely spurious and that a state’s 
socioeconomic environment determines both its 
politics and its policies. I will examine the logic 
underlying standard formulations of the inter- 
party competition (IPC) hypothesis, suggest a 
reformulation which provides some new in- 
sights into the conditions under which we 
might expect state policies to change, and 
undertake an initial test of the reformulation. 


Party Competition and Welfare Policy 


The general interpretation of the interparty 
competition hypothesis is that close interparty 
competition provides strong incentives for both 
parties to formulate policies for the benefit of 
the “have-nots.” Virginia Gray (1976, p. 239) 
has summarized clearly the logic which ap- 
parently underlies most applications of the IPC 
hypothesis: 


“Have-nots” constitute the largest pool of 
potential voters. Party leaders, recognizing com- 
petition as a threat to the attainment or 
retention of office, will adopt a policy strategy 
directed toward the “have-nots.” Hence, two- 
party competitive states will offer more policies 
beneficial to “have-nots” than will one-party 
noncompetitive states. 


Thus, in a manner strongly reminiscent of 
Downs’ Economic Theory of Democracy 
(1957), the standard interpretation conceives of 
voters as being distributed along a continuum 
of welfare policy preferences. The distribution 
of preferences is unimodal, but it is skewed 
toward more generous welfare policies because 
the disadvantaged make up such a large propor- 
tion of the population. In a competitive situa- 
tion, both parties are encouraged to move their 
welfare policy formulations toward the mid- 
point of the distribution (which represents 
more generous welfare policies), because there 
they can acquire the most votes. In non- 
competitive situations, however, parties do not 
necessarily move in that direction, because they 
do not need to fear retribution at the polls. 

The assumption that both parties will appeal 
to the disadvantaged in a situation of close 
interparty competition is not necessarily valid. 
Another possibility is that one party will make 
its appeal principally to the disadvantaged while 
the other will seek support from established 
interests in society. There is certainly evidence 
that this has happened in some American states. 
According to John Fenton (1966), parties have 
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divided the electorate along socioeconomic 
lines in the competitive states of the upper 
Midwest. In each of the states, the votes of the 
disadvantaged accrued disproportionately to 
the Democratic party, with the votes of more 
advantaged citizens going to the Republican 
candidates. In such a situation, there may be 
little reason for the Republicans to reward the 
“have-nots.” If this is true, it follows that 
competition is important for social welfare 
policy only because it indicates that the party 
of the “have-nots” has the opportunity to gain 
control of the government and to formulate 
policies beneficial to its supporters. Social 
welfare policies will be liberalized only if that 
party gains sufficient power to implement 
programs. This being true, competition alone 
will not lead to more liberal welfare policies. If 
the non-lower-class party gains power, welfare 
programs may suffer. If control of state govern- 
ment is divided, the lower-class party may be 
unable to implement its policy preferences. In 
fact, if the lower-class party is dominant, low 
competition could lead to higher welfare bene- 
fits. 

This would be possible under several sets of 
conditions. Under the first set, the population 
is distributed bimodally with respect to its 
policy preferences, some favoring liberal wel- 
fare policies, others favoring conservative ones. 
The disadvantaged presumably have liberal wel- 
fare policy preferences and constitute a signifi- 
cant proportion of the population favoring such 
policies. According to Downs, competitive par- 
ties would promote policies corresponding tc 
the mid-points of the respective groupings. 
Movement toward the center would pose too 
great a threat of lost votes at the extremes. 
Although it is normally assumed in American 
politics that policy preferences are unimodal, a 
bimodal distribution might be expected among 
those voters whose preferences are most intense 
and to whom politicians are most likely to 
respond. 

Another possibility is that parties do not 
base their policy strategies on the basis of 
perceptions of the policy preferences of the 
general public. Instead, party leaders view the 
public as composed of groups of supporters 
who provide varying degrees of support for the 
party. Each group is marked by some distin- 
guishing characteristic; each group has its own 
needs and preferences; each attaches a different 
degree of importance to different areas of 
public policy; and each tends disproportionate- 
ly to support one or the other party. 

Party leaders know which groups have pro- 
vided them with the greatest support in the 
past. They are attentive to their supporters’ 
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needs and preferences because they believe that 
(1) past performance is the best guide to future 
behavior in electoral contests and (2) the 
continuing loyalty of past supporters is crucial 
in electoral contests. Furthermore, the actions 
which reward one group may not be the actions 
which would antagonize other groups. 

Class-based politics can create such a situa- 
tion. The disadvantaged come to provide dis- 
proportionate support for party A; other voters 
provide disproportionate support for party B. 
The disadvantaged place heavy importance on 
the adoption of more generous welfare policies 
and party A responds with appropriate policies 
when it is in power. The middle- and upper- 
class supporters of party B either favor less 
generous welfare policies, or they prefer that 
the party devote its limited attention and effort 
to other policy arenas. Party B responds to its 
constituency with either lower welfare benefits 
or little change in welfare benefits. 

Even with a unimodal distribution of voters’ 
preferences and party leader attention to those 
preferences, it is quite possible that competing 
parties will develop fairly distinct policy orien- 
tations. If voters with more extreme policy 
preferences provide a disproportionate amount 
of financial support and campaign workers, if 
parties are dependent upon those resources in 
order to win elections, and if they believe that 
that support will not be forthcoming if they 
move too close to the middle of the preference 
distribution, then we could expect the parties 
to maintain somewhat distinct policy positions. 
In addition, if party activists interact primarily 
with those elements of the electorate which 
provide their greatest support, they will have 
biased perceptions of the intensity and direc- 
tion of the electorate’s policy preferences 
which will shape any rational calculations de- 
signed to maximize voter support for the party. 

The argument that party competition may 
not be sufficient to promote more liberal 
welfare policies is fully consistent with V. O. 
Key’s original formulation. Key was concerned 
not only with competition, but also with 
organization. He argued that competitive par- 
ties help organize political preferences and 
implement policy choices once a party is 
elected to office (Key, 1949, p. 308). Key 
stressed, in particular, the importance of politi- 
cal organization as a mechanism for the promo- 
tion of public policies favorable to the interests 
of the disadvantaged in society (1949, p. 307). 

It follows that both parties need not com- 
pete for the votes of the lower classes in order 
for social welfare programs to become more 
generous. What is required is a mechanism for 
the expression of lower-class interests. One 
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party can fulfill this function; if it achieves 
power, we would expect social welfare benefits 
to increase. If lower-class support is concen- 
trated in one party, however, welfare benefits 
can be expected to increase only if that party 
gains sufficient power to implement programs it 
favors. 

At least two studies can be interpreted to 
support this analysis of the conditions under 
which characteristics of party systems might be 
expected to affect welfare policies. In his study 
of Midwest Politics (1966), John Fenton found 
that the lines of electoral cleavage varied among 
six midwestern states, although each was char- 
acterized by vigorous two-party politics. In 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, party elec- 
toral support followed class lines, pitting the 
disadvantaged and their allies against those 
better off. In Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, on the 
other hand, party cleavages were based on 
patterns of immigration and loyalties dating 
back to Civil War allegiances. Fenton found 
that the states with political conflict organized 
along lines of economic class produced more 
generous welfare policies than those in which 
political conflict was not so organized. 

In a study of Louisiana politics (Jennings, 
1977), I analyzed changes in general expendi- 
tures and welfare spending in Louisiana from 
1928 to 1960. During that period, two or- 
ganized factions of the Democratic party, Long 
and Reform, competed for power, dividing the 
electorate along socioeconomic lines. The 
Longs received their greatest support from poor 
farmers and the urban working class. The 
Reformers were supported principally by the 
urban middle and upper classes. Analysis indi- 
cated that Long administrations consistently 
produced more generous welfare expenditures 
(as well as much larger increases in general 
expenditures), even when controls were intro- 
duced for such variables. as economic growth 
and regional patterns of change. There was little 
indication that fierce competition for office led 
Reformers to promote more generous welfare 
policies. 


State Welfare Policy and the 
Lower-Class Electorate 


The preceding analysis suggests a theory of 
state welfare policy which emphasizes the way 
in which parties and factions organize the 
electorate. It can be stated as follows: 

The generosity of a state’s social welfare 
policies depends upon the organization and 
mobilization of the lower classes in the elec- 
toral process. When a party or faction which 
receives substantial electoral support from the 
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lower-class voters attains office, social welfare 
benefits should increase. When a party or 
faction which receives minimal support from 
the disadvantaged attains office, social welfare 
benefits should remain constant or decline. 
Party systems which organize the electorate 
along lines of class cleavage should generate 
more generous welfare policies than party 
systems which do not so organize the elec- 
torate, so long as the lower- or working-class 
party has enjoyed success in its pursuit of 
office. When a party system fails to organize 
the electorate along class lines, welfare policy is 
likely to have low salience and neither party 
will use welfare benefits to reward its sup- 
porters. 

My basic argument is that the electoral 
coalition which supports a party determines 
that party’s policy actions—at least with respect 
to social welfare policy. This means, in turn, 
that the composition of a lower-class coalition 
may affect the kinds of welfare policies stressed 
by the lower-class party. A lower-class party 
dominated by a rural component may reason- 
ably be expected to emphasize different social 
welfare policies than a party drawing its 
strength from an urban, industrial working 
class. The former might stress old-age assis- 
tance; the latter might emphasize unemploy- 
ment insurance and labor legislation. 

Certain variables would obviously intervene 
between the electoral success of a lower-class 
coalition and the implementation of more 
generous social welfare policies. For example, 
the separation of powers and bicameral legisla- 
tures in the American states stand as possible 
barriers to the fulfillment of lower-class wishes. 
The efforts of a governor elected by a lower- 
class party to institute more generous social 
welfare policies may be stymied by one or both 
houses of a legislature dominated by the oppo- 
sition party. This factor will be taken into 
account in the analysis to follow. 

Investigations of the IPC hypothesis have 
frequently viewed divided government as an 
indicator of competitive party politics and have 
included the extent to which control of govern- 
ment is divided in indicators of competition 
(e.g., Ranney, 1976). Much of the literature 
thus assumes that divided control of govern- 
ment will stimulate higher welfare benefits. The 
assumption here, to the contrary, is that di- 
vided government frequently stands as a barrier 
to more generous welfare policies. Divided 
government will lead to more generous welfare 
policies only when it indicates that the repre- 
sentatives of the disadvantaged have gained a 
share of power. The most generous increases, 
however, should occur during periods of unified 
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control by the disadvantaged. 


Changes in Politics and Policy 
in Eight States 


In order to test the validity of the hypothe- 
sized relationship between electoral organiza- 
tion and social welfare policy, I compare 
changes in politics and policy in eight selected 
states from 1938 to 1970. In particular, the 
following hypotheses are investigated. 

PROPOSITION 1. States with class-based 
electoral politics will score high on measures of 
welfare policy relative to states without class- 
based electoral politics. 

PROPOSITION 2. In states with class-based 
electoral systems, change in welfare policy will 
be positively related to the degree to which the 
party or faction with lower- and working-class 
support gains control of government. 

Class-based and non-class-based political 
systems are distinguished by the fact that 
economic class provides the primary source of 
political conflict and voter division in the 
former, whereas other factors (e.g., region, 
patterns of migration into states) tend to 
override or subsume class differences in the 
latter. In its simplest form, class-based politics 
exists when the working class and the poor vote 
100 percent for party A and the middle and 
upper classes vote 100 percent for party B. 
Obviously, the real world of politics is more 
complcated—some degree of class-based politics 
probably exists in all states. Thus, state systems 
can range from those with a total class basis for 
electoral conflict to those with no class basis 
for electoral conflict. In essence, however, 
class-based electoral conflict finds those who 
are low on the social scale providing dispropor- 
tionate support for one party and those who 
are high on the social scale providing dispropor- 
tionate support for the other party. 

To operationalize this concept for the analy- 
sis of state politics, I would have found it useful 
to have had systematic evidence about how 
voters of different social class backgrounds cast 
their ballots in state election contests; however, 
such data are not available. Consequently, I 
relied upon descriptions and data in studies of 
the various states to categorize the party 
systems.* Included in the data used to cate- 
gorize the party systems were (1) descriptions 
of political cleavages by those who have studied 
the states, (2) polling and opinion data indi- 


2A review of the existing literature on these states 
and the evidence used to classify their parties and 
party systems is available upon request. 
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cating the preferences of different social 
groups, and (3) information about the social 
class background of party officials and legisla- 
tors. 

States were selected for analysis on the basis 
of published studies containing information 
about their party systems. The key criterion 
was that there be sufficient information avail- 
able from which to make a reasonable deter- 
mination about the nature of electoral divi- 
sions. This information could be either qualita- 
tive or quantitative, although the latter was 
preferable, and some of each was available for 
each state included in the analysis. Because I 
was primarily interested in studying changes 
over time and differences within each state 
between parties or factions relying on different 
bases of support, I weighted the selection of 
states to include more class-based than non- 
class-based states. Six—Connecticut, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin~were selected because available ac- 
counts suggest that political parties and factions 
organized the electorate along class lines during 
the period under analysis. Two—Indiana and 
Virginia—were selected because of the absence 
of class-based electoral politics. 

The selection process decreased the possibili- 
ties for making comparisons between class- 
based and non-class-based electoral systems, but 
it increased the number of comparisons that 
could be made between parties or factions 
within class-based systems. In addition, changes 
in the party systems of two states increase the 
number of comparisons which can be made 
between types of party systems. The early shift 
to class-based electoral cleavages in several of 
the states and discontinuities in the policy data 
precluded more analysis of this type. If we 
think in terms of party systems as the units of 
analysis, there are seven class-based systems and 
three non-class-based systems. The exact num- 
ber of states selected for analysis was set 
somewhat arbitrarily at eight, but the decision 
to limit the number of states was based on the 
fact that time and resources constrained the 
number which could be included in the analy- 
sis. 

The political characteristics of the selected 
states between 1938 and 1970 differ in interest- 
ing ways. Louisiana was a one-party state in 
which relatively stable and well-organized fac- 
tions effectively organized the electorate along 
class lines and alternated in power from 1928 
to 1960, when the class-based electoral system 
collapsed. Virginia was a one-party state in 
which one organized faction dominated the 
electoral system and effectively excluded much 
of the lower class from participation. There is 
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some evidence that electoral politics began to 
divide the electorate along economic lines in 
1965 in Virginia. Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut apparently had party systems based to some 
extent on class lines. In these states, control of 
the governor’s office shifted from party to 
party and control of state government was 
frequently divided. Close interparty competi- 
tion characterized Indiana politics, but the 
electorate did not divide along lines of class 
cleavage. The evidence indicates that party 
competition divided the electorate along class 
lines in Michigan beginning in the mid-thirties, 
but that the Democratic party was unstable and 
poorly organized before the active involvement 
of the United Auto Workers in party affairs in 
the late 1940s. The existence of the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor (DFL) party and its gen- 
eral lack of success until the 1950s makes 
Minnesota an interesting case. The history of 
Progressive politics and the eventual shift of 
Progressive support to the Democratic party 
characterize the class-based politics of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Table 1 classifies the electoral systems of the 
states under study. Table 2 lists the factions 
and parties which have represented lower-class/ 
working-class constituencies. While considering 
these classifications, one should bear in mind 
that first, it is not possible, given the available 
evidence, to distinguish degrees of difference 
among the class-based electoral systems, al- 
though one would assume that the importance 
of socioeconomic cleavages in electoral politics 
varies among states identified as having class- 
based systems. Second, it is not possible to 
distinguish the degree and importance of lower- 
class and working-class support for those parties 
and factions which have relied on such support. 
Third, the classification system ignores other 
cleavages and factors which have been impor- 
tant in the electoral politics of these states, 
such as ethnicity and size of place, because it is 
not possible to determine the extent to which 
they have affected the economic class basis of 
electoral politics. 

Fourth, although this is not listed separately 
in the classifying scheme, available evidence 
indicates that farmers working marginal land in 
Louisiana and Minnesota considered themselves 
to be part of the disadvantaged population and 
contributed to the support of lower-class fac- 
tions and parties. This was also true of the 
farmers in northern and northwestern Wiscon- 
sin. Elsewhere, farmers apparently considered 
themselves to be of higher status and con- 
tributed support to the parties and factions 
opposing working-class/lower-class coalitions. 

The welfare policy indicators included in the 
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analysis are per capita state welfare expendi- 
tures, welfare effort (per capita welfare expen- 
ditures divided by per capita income), recipient 
rate (total population divided by number of 
welfare recipients), expenditure per recipient, 
per recipient effort (expenditure per recipient 
divided by per capita income), and average 
unemployment insurance payment per recipi- 
ent. 

Per capita state welfare expenditures are 
probably the single best indicator of welfare 
policy. They are, in effect, an index measure 
reflecting both the level of expenditures per 
recipient and the proportion of the population 
deemed eligible to receive such benefits. Thus, 


3Data sources included the appropriate yearly 
volumes of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, the Social Security Bulletin, and an annual 
Census Bureau publication which has been variously 
titled Financial Statisties of the States, State Finances, 
and Compendium of State Government Finances. 


Table 1. Classification of Electoral Systems of 
Eight States, 1932—1970 


Years During Which 
Electoral System Was: 

State Class-Based Non-Class-Based 
Connecticut 1932—1970 

Indiana 1932—1970 
Louisiana 1932—1959 1960—1970 
Massachusetts 1932—1970 

Michigan 1932-1970 

Minnesota 1932-1970 

Virginia 1965—1969 1932—1964 
Wisconsin 1932—1970 


Source: Edward T. Jennings, Jr. (1977). “Class-Based 
Electoral Competition, Control of Govemment, and 
Welfare Policy Change in Selected American States,” 
Ph.D. dissertation, Washington University. 
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they are a theoretically relevant measure. Tic’ 
also show a high degree of intercorrelation v it. 
the other measures. 

Welfare effort and per recipient effort ref ec: 
the extent to which a state is willing to devoi- 
its resources to welfare benefits. This has ofie:: 
been considered an important dimension o` 
policy in the comparative state politics lit.::- 
ture. It also provides a quick and ready mean: 
of adjusting per capita figures for differences i> 
economic resources. 

In order to focus on state policy outputs. ` 
have subtracted federal and local contributio7s 
in computing state welfare expenditures. I Fov: 
used per recipient expenditure of state fur cr, 
instead of payment levels in the categorcr! 
assistance programs, because it was not poss ‘ble 
to put together a continuous series of cate:30) - 
ical payments minus federal contributions. /. - 
though federal policies surely provide a sti:r: - 
lus for state action, I am convinced that 2. 
analysis of state policy change has to focus oi 
welfare spending and payments from s.cfe 
resources. Otherwise, we are analyzing ihs 
combined policies of federal, state, and loci 
governments. 

All spending figures are expressed in ~l 
dollars, using 1947-1949 as a base. This s 
important in terms of comparing state polj xs 
over time because we are interested in th? 
delivery of a combination of welfare goods an 1 
services. 

The welfare policy measures were collere 1 
and computed on a yearly basis, but m/ 
analysis will focus on the average values of il2 
policy measures during each administration: i1 
each state. We are interested in changes w-iica 
occur from administration to administrat:o::. 
The average values of the policy indicz.o's 
during each administration provide useful sos .- 
mary measures of each state’s welfare pol cins 
during each, and permit ready compariso:s 
among administrations. Yearly figures for 104%, 


Table 2. Factions and Parties Relying on Disproportionate Support of the Disadvantaged, by State 








State Faction or Party Year. 
Connecticut Democratic party 1932-1970 
Louisiana Long faction 1932—1°5€ 
Massachusetts Democratic party 1932-18 7C 
Michigan Democratic party 1936—197C 
Mionesota Farmer-Labor party 1932-1644. 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor party 1944-1070 
Virginia Godwin Democrats 1965—1°6° 
Wisconsin Progressive party 1932—1664 
Democratic party 1944—1370 


Source: Edward T. Jennings, Jr. (1977). “Class-Based Electoral Competition, Control of Government, anc. Wol- 
fare Policy Change in Selected American States.” Ph.D. Dissertation, Washington University. 
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1950, 1960, and 1970 will be used to make 
comparisons among the states. 


System Differences and 
Policy Differences 


According to Proposition 1, states whose 
electoral systems reflect class cleavages should 
score relatively high on welfare policy measures 
compared to states whose electoral systems do 
not reflect such cleavages. Thus, Louisiana, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota should score relatively high 
on welfare policy measures; Virginia and Indi- 
ana should score relatively low. An analysis of 
each state’s score on each policy measure for 
the years 1940, 1950, 1960, and 1970 indicates 
that the six states with class-based electoral 
systems score consistently higher than the two 
states without such systems. On these six 
measures, Virginia ranks seventh or eighth in 21 
out of 24 cases. For two of the cases in which it 
does not rank seventh or eighth, there are 
reasons to suspect that the welfare spending 
data are reported inaccurately in the Financial 
Statistics of the States (1941).4 On the six 
measures during the four years reported here, 
Indiana ranks seventh or eighth in 19 out of 24 
cases. 

Not only do the two states without class- 
based electoral politics generally occupy the 
lowest-ranking positions among these states on 
measures of welfare policy, but their scores are 
also generally far below those of the other 
states. For example, Wisconsin ranks sixth 
among the eight states on per capita state 
welfare spending in 1950, but its expenditures 
are 78 percent higher than those of Indiana. In 
1960, sixth-ranking Minnesota has per capita 
welfare expenditures 164 percent higher than 
those of seventh-ranking Indiana. In 1950, 
Minnesota is spending almost twice as much per 
recipient of welfare benefits as is seventh- 
ranking Indiana. Differences of such magnitude 
are common for real per capita state welfare 
expenditures and per recipient expenditures. In 
terms of welfare effort, the sixth-ranking state 


4 These two cases occur on welfare output measures 
for 1940. According to data reported in Financial 
Statistics of the States (various years), Virginia welfare 
expenditures were: $1.7 million in 1939; $6.2 million 
in 1940; and $4.3 million in 1941. This wide 
fluctuation does not appear to be likely. In addition, 
federal contributions to public assistance programs in 
Virginia do not fluctuate in a corresponding manner: 
$0.7 million in 1939; $1.4 million in 1940; and $2.0 
million in 1941. 
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scores nearly five percent higher than Indiana 
or Virginia in 1940, 104 percent higher in 
1950, 146 percent higher in 1960, and 36 
percent higher in 1970. In terms of per recipi- 
ent effort, Virginia and Indiana generally score 
30 to 40 percent less than the other states. 
These data provide initial support for Proposi- 
tion 1. 


Overall Ranking of Eight States. As was noted 
earlier, per capita welfare expenditures is proba- 
bly the best single indicator of welfare policy. 
The average ranking of the states on per capita 
state welfare expenditures for these four years 
conforms perfectly with what we would expect, 
given the characteristics of their political sys- 
tems. Table 3 presents the overall rankings of 
the states on per capita welfare expenditures 
for the years 1940, 1950, 1960, and 1970. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Louisiana, 
which occupy the first three positions, were 
characterized by class-based electoral politics. 
They are the states in which the party or 
faction with lower-class support enjoyed the 
greatest success. In Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, Democrats frequently inhabited the gover- 
nor’s mansion, controlled at least one branch of 
the state legislature for extended periods, and 
occasionally enjoyed unified control of govern- 
ment. In Louisiana, governors exercised exten- 
sive power and normally exercised considerable 
control over legislative decision making during 
the first two years of their terms. 

Michigan was characterized by class-based 
electoral conflict. Although the Democratic 
party did not achieve unified control of state 
government, it had more frequent access to 
decision-making power either through its con- 
trol of the governor’s office or the lower house 
of the legislature than did the Democratic party 
in Wisconsin or the DFL in Minnesota. Thus, 
we would expect it to fall in between Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, on the 
one hand, and Minnesota and Wisconsin, on the 
other. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin also were charac- 
terized by class-based electoral politics during 
this period; consequently, we would expect 
them to have more generous welfare policies 
than Indiana and Virginia, which were charac- 
terized by non-class-based politics. For reasons 
just suggested, we would expect Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to have welfare policies somewhat 
less generous than the other states with class- 
based electoral systems. 


Changes in Systems and Changes in Policy. 
Another approach by which we can assess the 
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Table 3. Overall Ranking of Eight States 
on Real Per Capita State Welfare Expenditures 
for the Years 1940, 1950, 1960, and 1970 





State Rank 
Massachusetts 1 
Louisiana 2 
Connecticut 2* 
Michigan 4 
Minnesota 5* 
Wisconsin 5* 
Indiana 7 
Virginia 8 


Source: Data compiled from appropriate yearly vol- 


umes of U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office; U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration, Social Security Bulletin, 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office; and an 
annual publication of the Census Bureau which has 
been variously titled Financial Statistics of the States, 
State Finances, and Compendium of State Government 
Finances, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office. 


*Tie ranking. 


validity of Proposition 1 is to look at what 
happens to a state’s welfare policies as its 
political system shifts from non-class-based to 
class-based’ electoral conflict. Unfortunately, 
the six states in this study which have been 
characterized by class-based electoral conflict 
cannot be studied in this way because they 
developed class-based electoral politics prior to 
the time for which a consistent series of welfare 
policy measures is available. In most of them, 
available evidence indicates that the electorate 
began to divide along lines of class cleavage in 
the late 1920s or early 1930s. We lack a 
consistent series of before and after data on 
which to base an analysis of the impact of such 
change in electoral politics. 

Studies by Howard (1971) and Havard 
(1963) suggest, however, that Louisiana shifted 
away from class-based electoral politics in the 
1960 election, so we may examine what hap- 
pened to its welfare policies after that date. As 
can be seen in Table 1, most measures of 
welfare policy in Louisiana declined during the 
decade. Between 1960 and 1970, real per capita 
state welfare spending fell from $13.80 to 
$11.30, welfare effort fell from .1086 to .0614, 
expenditures per recipient fell from $178.42 to 
$117.32, and recipient effort fell from .140 to 
.064. Only the recipient rate and unemploy- 
ment insurance payments increased. The recipi- 
ent rate increased during the last three years of 
the decade, when such rates were increasing 
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rapidly in many states. As we shall see later, 
unemployment insurance benefits seem to in- 
crease in all states in response to increases in 
wealth, regardless of political characteristics. So 
the Louisiana data, on the whole, provide fairly 
strong support for Proposition 1. 

Virginia provides another testing ground. 
Although its politics generally either ignored or 
suppressed class cleavages, the last governor of 
the 1960s came to office with the support of 
organized labor and blacks. Thus Virginia’s 
electoral politics was beginning to follow lines 
of economic and social cleavage. Did it make a 
difference? Yes, according to the data. The last 
budget prepared under a Byrd organization 
candidate was for the 1966 fiscal year. The 
ensuing Godwin administration prepared the 
fiscal year budgets for 1967—1970. During that 
administration, welfare policy outputs in- 
creased substantially: per capita state welfare 
spending by 151 percent; welfare effort by 117 
percent; the recipient rate by 50 percent; per 
recipient expenditures by 68 percent; and per 
recipient effort by 45 percent. Unemployment 
insurance payments showed a modest 12 per- 
cent increase. In each case, these increases are 
greater than changes in national average values 
of these policy indicators during this period. 

Based on the cross-sectional and longitudinal 
analyses of this small, nonrandom sample of 
state political systems, there appears to be some 
evidence to support the hypothesis (Proposition 
1) that electoral systems organized along class 
lines will produce more generous welfare poli- 
cies than those which are not so organized. 
These findings hold even for the measure 
termed welfare effort. This measure adjusts for 
differences in per capita income by expressing 
welfare expenditures as a proportion of per 
capita income. A summary ranking for the eight 
states on welfare effort for the years 1940, 
1950, 1960, and 1970 places them in the 
following order: Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Connecticut, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
sin. Virginia and Indiana tie for the last spot. 
Thus, differences in resources do not appear to 
account for differences on the other policy 
measures. 


Electoral Support and 
Change in Policy 


In this section, we will review evidence 
bearing on Proposition 2. Does it make a 
difference if the disadvantaged gain access to 
the councils of government through the mech- 
anism of a political organization which they 
support? The analysis focuses on the six states 
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which I have identified as characterized by 
class-based electoral cleavages. 

Table 5 presents the mean change in welfare 
policy averages, by type of control of govern- 
ment, for each of the six states. Three types of 
control are possible: (1) unified control by the 
middle-class party or faction; (2) divided con- 
trol; and (3) unified control by the party or 
faction relying on lower- and working-class 
support. In Louisiana it is not possible to study 
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differences based on degree of control because 


we have no consistent information about fac- 


tional divisions in the legislature. Available 
studies do suggest, however, that the governor 
was able to exert considerable influence, and 
we will compare changes under Long, Reform, 
and post-Long (1960s) administrations. There 
was no time during the period under study 
when the DFL in Minnesota or the Democratic 
party in Wisconsin or Michigan controlled both 


Table 4. Louisiana Scores for Six Welfare Policy Measures, 1960—1970 


Per Capita Expenditure Per Unemployment 
Welfare Welfare Recipient Per Recipient Insurance 
Year Expenditures Effort Rate Recipient Effort Benefit 
1960 $13.80 1065 0773 $178.42 140 $23.96 
1970 $11.30 0614 0962 $117.32 064 $26.40 


Source: Data compiled from appropriate yearly volumes of U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Statistical Abstract of the United States, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office; U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Social Security Bulletin, Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office; and an annual publication of the Census Bureau which has been variously titled 
Financial Statistics of the States, State Finances, and Compendium of State Government Finances, Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office. 


Table 5. Mean Change in Policy Indicator Averages, by Type of Control, Six States, 1938—1970 


Per Capita Expenditure Per Unemployment 

Type of Welfare Welfare Recipient Per Recipient Insurance 
Control Expenditure Effort Rate Recipient Effort Benefit 
Louisiana 

Long $6.07 0527 0267 $23.98 014 $1.90 

Reform ~1.21 —.0052 —.0028 ~18.25 —.072 1.63 

Post-Long —1.05 —.0177 .0049 —21.74 —.027 1.62 
Michigan 

Divided .91 .0004 -.0001 28.38 002 1.39 

Republican —.41 —.0081 .0010 —24.73 —.038 —.19 
Minnesota 

Divided .13 —.0013 .0000 5.40 —.005 1.10 

Republican —.54 ~.0062 —.0020 6.23 —.008 .84 
Wisconsin 

Divided 1.22 0052 .0000 60.89 026 1.64 

Republican .23 ~.0013 —.0012 12.54 000 86 
Connecticut 

Democratic 3.93 0111 0043 49.50 004 3.80 

Divided 37 —.0029 0002 11.39 —.016 2.35 

Republican 59 0045 ~.0001 $8.34 039 1.17 
Massachusetts 

Democratic 2.68 .0096 .0003 86.59 031 2.43 

Divided 2.55 .0087 .0019 36.57 010 .39 

Republican ~.16 —.0052 —.0025 13.02 —.003 3.60 


Source: Data compiled from appropriate yearly volumes of U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Statistical Abstract of the United States, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office; U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Social Security Bulletin, Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office; and an annual publication of the Census Bureau which has been variously titled 
Financial Statistics of the States, State Finances, and Compendium of State Government Finances, Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office. 
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houses of the legislature and the governor’s 
office.5 Thus, they were characterized only by 
divided control or unified Republican control. 
Only in Massachusetts and Connecticut did the 
party with working-class support, the Demo- 
crats, manage to gain unified control of govern- 
ment during this 32-year period. 


Several things stand out in the data reported 
in Table 5. The first is that welfare policy 
change is more generous on more measures 
when control of government is divided or when 
the working-class party has unified control than 
when the middle-class party has unified control. 
In Louisiana, change is more generous under 
the Long administrations than under the Re- 
formers or the post-Long governors on all six 
policy measures. In Wisconsin, change is more 
generous on all six measures during divided 
control of government than during unified 
Republican control. In Minnesota, the generosi- 
ty of welfare policy change is greater on five of 
six measures when the DFL controlled part of 
the government. In Michigan, the relationship is 
as expected for each measure except recipient 
rate. 

In Connecticut, the relationship is as ex- 
pected in 12 of 18 cases. Welfare policy change 
during periods of complete Democratic control 
is more generous on all six measures than 
during periods of divided control; it is also 
more generous than during periods of unified 
Republican control on four measures. However, 
change during periods of divided control is 
more generous than during periods of unified 
Republican control on only two measures. 

In Massachusetts, the relationship is as ex- 
pected in 15 of 18 cases. The deviations occur 
on recipient rate (which increases more rapidly 
during periods of divided control than during 
periods of unified Democratic control) and on 
unemployment insurance benefits (which ex- 
perience the largest increase during periods of 
unified Republican control). 

The data in this table provide fairly con- 
sistent support for the proposition that parties 
with lower- and working-class support will 
provide more generous welfare policies than 
parties without such support. The differences 
are not always large, and there are some deviant 
cases, but the expected finding occurs in more 
than 80 percent of the cases. 


SAlthough Minnesota had a nonpartisan legislature 
during the period under consideration, it was assumed, 
for purposes of analyzing the effects of partisan 
control of government, that the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive caucuses in the legislature were surrogates for the 
political parties. 
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Economic Change and Party Differences. Vc 
can now address our attention to the questicr: 
of whether or not changes in welfare policy 
during different types of regimes simply reflesi 
changes in economic resources which occ: 
during different regimes. This is an importa :. 
question because comparative state policy anzl- 
yses have found that (1) differences in ecə- 
nomic resources frequently help account fo` 
differences in public policy and (2) correlations 
of policy variables with political variables a:e 
frequently reduced when controls for econor is 
resources are introduced. 

Because of the limited number of cases 
under investigation (a maximum of 15 in a:y 
one state), we cannot introduce statisticc! 
controls for a variety of different measures, “/> 
can, however, specify a simple set of policy 
models and estimate the parameters of these 
models through least squares regression. Li'- 
ferences among the model parameters and ia 
the proportion of variance explained can be 
used to assess the independent impact of pa:iy 
or factional differences, 

Two regression equations were estimated tc 
assess the differences between types of politi zi 
control when controlling for economic chanze. 


AP;,=a+b AE, where Is 


AP;, = change in policy i from period t~1 c 
period ¢ and AE, = change in per capùo 
personal income from period t—1 to per ot 
t. 


AP; =a +b AE, +cD,+dM,, where oy 


AP;, and AE, are as in the previous equati 21 
and Dp = party or factional control o° 
government. If unified working-class par. 
control is present, D; has a value of i: 
otherwise, it has a value of 0. M, = parts o- 
factional control of government. If conire’ 
of government is divided between parties o- 
factions, M, = 1; otherwise, M, = 0. 


As tests of the proposition, we want i> 
know two things. Does the amount of varianes 
explained (R2) increase as we move frer: 
Equation 1 to Equation 2? Do the coeffici: nts 
of the dummy variables have positive values’ 

For purposes of convenience, we shall rrer 
to Equation 1 as the economic resources modi] 
and Equation 2 as the partisan control mc‘iz. 
The economic resources model asserts -hut 
changes in welfare policy are a product cf 
changes in economic resources. Equatio1 2 
asserts that changes in welfare policy are a 
product of changes in economic resources and 
the extent of control of government by pa. ties 
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or factions relying upon electoral support of 
“have-nots.” 


Variance Explained by Models. Table 6 presents 
the R? (amount of variance explained) for each 
model for each policy measure for each of the 
six states. There are a number of things to be 
said about these data. 

First, changes in per capita personal income 
do not account generally for much of the 
variance in welfare policy change. This, of 
course, varies from policy measure to policy 
measure and from state to state. Change in 
income accounts for 20 percent or more of the 
change in policy in three or more states for 
only three policy measures—per recipient unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, welfare effort, 
and per recipient effort. Change in income has 
the greatest explanatory power for changes in 
unemployment insurance change in five of the 
six states. Moreover, economic resources ex- 
plains best those policy indicators which are 
based on money. The two variables for which 
income provides the least explanatory power 
(per capita welfare expenditures and welfare 
rate) embody dimensions of policy other than 
those which are expressed purely in dollar 
terms. Finally, change in income accounts for 
20 percent or more of the variance in more 
than three policy measures in only one state— 
Connecticut. 

The data do provide support for the original 
hypothesis. Even when we control for changes 
in economic resources, partisan control of 
government apparently makes a difference in 
welfare policy change. In 14 of 36 cases, the 
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amount of variance explained by the partisan 
control model is more than twice as large as the 
amount of variance explained by the economic 
resource model. In eight additional cases, the 
amount of variance explained increases by 10 
percent or more. 

The data also support the suggestion that the 
ability of lower- and working-class parties or 
factions to gain complete control of govern- 
ment is an important determinant of the extent 
to which it will achieve its goals. The addition 
of partisan control dummy variables to the 
economic resource model provides the greatest 
increase in explanatory power when applied to 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. These are the 
two states in which the Democratic party was 
able to gain unified control of government. 


Regression Coefficients. Examination of the 
regression coefficients reported in Table 7 
demonstrates that changes in per capita income 
are generally related in a negative fashion to 
changes in welfare policy. Increases in income 
apparently lead to less generous welfare poli- 
cies. This is most apparent in the case of 
recipient rate, where b is negative for all states. 
It is not true, however, in the case of unem- 
ployment insurance where the sign of b is 
negative for only one state. The relationship 
between changes in income and changes in per 
recipient expenditures is less clear. In half of 
the cases, the sign of b is negative, in the other 
half, it is positive. 

The regression coefficients themselves pro- 
vide substantial additional support for the 
thesis. In 30 of 36 cases, d is positive. Thus, 83 


Table 6. Amount of Variance in Welfare Policy Indicators Explained by Economic Resources and 
Partisan Control Models 














Dependent Variables: Amount of Variance Explained by Economic Resources 
Model (E) and Partisan Control Model (P) 














Per Capita Expenditure Unemployment 
Welfare Recipient Per Welfare Recipient Insurance 
Expenditure Rate Recipient Effort Effort Payment 

State E P E P E P E P E P E P 
Connecticut 07 43 04 36 .27 35 36 59 .75 379 37 40 
Louisiana 33 .39 .14 .28 70 7 09 11 6&9 7B 02 02 
Massachusetts 04 .15 03 .18 08 15 00 14 00 08 .27 42 
Michigan 07 19 O05 06 O05 26 36 48 23 40 31 33 
Minnesota 00 02 12 28 04 O05 11 18 %4 2 2 2 
Wisconsin 04 17 43 46 04 22 #28 41 03 03 27 .29 


Source: Data compiled from appropriate yearly volumes of U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Statistical Abstract of the United States, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office; U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Social Security Bulletin, Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office; and an annual publication of the Census Bureau which has been variously titled 
Financial Statistics of the States, State Finances, and Compendium of State Government Finances, Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office. 
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Table 7. Regression Coefficients for Partisan Control Model 





State Intercept b e d R? 

Dependent variable— 

per capita state welfare spending 
Connecticut .331 —.006 4.575 1.097 43 
Massachusetts —1.343 010 2.467 3.231 15 
Louisiana 3.029 —.023 1.986 39 
Michigan —.058 —.005 1.498 19 
Minnesota —.182 .00002 307 02 
Wisconsin 461 —.0027 1.060 17 

Dependent variable—welfare effort 
Connecticut .2355 —.0048 1.690 357 59 
Massachusetts —6051 .0007 1.452 1.431 14 
Louisiana 2.0650 —.0140 943 48 
Michigan —.2628 —.0069 1.107 48 
Minnesota —.1810 ~.0039 538 18 
Wisconsin .2720 —.0048 779 41 

Dependent variable—change in 

recipient rate 
Connecticut —.0015 —.0000089 .0074 .0034 36 
Massachusetts —.0022 —.0000040 .0030 -0043 18 
Louisiana 0078 —.0000580 .0139 28 
Michigan 0016 —.0000060 —.0010 18 
Minnesota —.0013 —.0000150 0031 28 
Wisconsin .0010 —.0000270 .0019 46 


Dependent variable— 
change in expenditure per recipient 


Connecticut 51.71 —.148 22.85 —13.38 35 
Massachusetts —11.44 .208 65.65 34.29 15 
Louisiana 25.08 —.236 4.34 ata 
Michigan —15.94 —.111 57.27 26 
Minnesota —.36 077 —.411 .05 
Wisconsin 7.10 .065 46.65 ey) 


Dependent variable— 
change in per recipient effort 


Connecticut .0312 —.000200 .0037 —.0147 .79 
Massachusetts —.0037 -000004 0341 .0132 -08 
Louisiana 0049 —.000400 0429 13 
Michigan —.2628 —.006890 1.1073 48 
Minnesota —.0007 —.000040 .0011 .03 
Wisconsin .0048 —.000060 .0275 22 

Dependent variable— 

change in unemployment insurance payments 
Connecticut 1.909 016 —.899 —2.184 40 
Massachusetts 2.136 012 —.827 —2.743 42 
Louisiana 1.974 —.002 .023 02 
Michigan —.553 .009 .847 .33 
Minnesota —.529 .010 333 22 
Wisconsin 190 009 505 .29 





Source: Data compiled from appropriate yearly volumes of U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Statistical Abstract of the United States, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office; U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Social Security Bulletin, Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office; and an annual publication of the Census Bureau which has been variously titled 
Financial Statistics of the States, State Finances, and Compendium of State Government Finances, Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office. 


Note: b is coefficient for economic change; c is coefficient for total control by party with working-class support; 
d is coefficient for divided control of government. 
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percent of the time, divided control of govern- 
ment is associated with more generous welfare 
policies. In 10 of 12 cases, c is positive. 
This means that unified Democratic control is 
associated with more generous policy 83 per- 
cent of the time. In addition, in 8 of 10 
cases (excluding unemployment insurance for 
which both coefficients are negative), the size 
of c is greater than that of d. These findings 
suggest that Democrats promote more generous 
welfare policies in these states; furthermore, 
party control of government appears to be a 
crucial] determinant of party success in imple- 
menting policies favorable to supporters. 


Controlling for External Influences. It is pos- 
sible that the relationship between political 
control and policy change simply reflects an 
association between types of control and ex- 
ternal events or forces which might lead to 
welfare policy change. For example, Republi- 
can governors may have been in office during 
periods when changes in unemployment re- 
duced the need for welfare support programs. 
Democrats may have controlled government in 
these states during periods when proliferating 
federal grant programs freed additional state 
funds for welfare spending programs. Changes 
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in the economy and federal policy changes can _¥ 


have an impact on state welfare policies, as can 
such factors as civil disturbances or a growing 
willingness on the part of potential recipients to 
claim benefits for which they are eligible. It 
could be argued, for example, that increased 
federal welfare spending would reduce the need 
and demand for state welfare expenditures. If 
Republicans were in office when this happened, 
it could be argued that changes in state welfare 
policy under Republican administrations are a 
response to these other changes, rather than a 
reflection of the party’s constituency base of 
support. 

One way to assess this possibility is to look 
at changes in the ratio of each state’s policy 
scores to national average scores of state policy 
measures. If changes in the economy or federal 
policy are leading to a reduced demand or need 
for welfare support measures, the national 
average scores should reflect this fact. If state 
administrations are simply responding to such 
forces instead of reflecting their constituency 
bases of support, there should be no change in 
the state’s policy scores relative to the national 
average. If the constituency base of support 
makes a difference in policy change despite 
forces that operate across all states, then 


Table 8. Average Change in Ratio of Individual State Per Capita Welfare Expenditures 
to National Average State Per Capita Welfare Expenditures, Type of Control, Six States, 1938—1970 





Average Change in 

Per Capita Welfare 

State Type of Control Expenditure Ratio 
Louisiana Long 792, 
Reform 037 
Post-Long —.566 
Michigan Divided 046 
Republican ~.092 
Minnesota Divided —.041 
Republican —.035 
Wisconsin Divided .087 
Republican —.003 
Connecticut Democratic 054 
Divided 053 
Republican 040 
Massachusetts Democratic 136 
Divided 105 
Republican O71 


Source: Data compiled from appropriate yearly volumes of U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Statistical Abstract of the United States, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office; U.S. Department 


of Health, Education and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Social Security Bulletin, Washington, D.C.: 


Government Printing Office; and an annual publication of the Census Bureau which has been variously titled 
Financial Statistics of the States, State Finances, and Compendium of State Government Finances, Washington, 


D.C.: Government Printing Office. 
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changes in the state/nation ratio should vary by 
type of administration or control. of govern- 
ment. 

In investigating this question, we will focus 
on per capita state welfare expenditures, since 
that is the best single indicator of welfare 
policy. Table 8 presents average change in the 
state/nation ratio, by type of control. 

The data in this table indicate that the 
relationship between the constituency base of 
support of parties and factions is reflected in 
welfare policy change, even when we control 
for the possible effects of political, social, 
economic, and policy changes on the national 
level. ‘In every case except Minnesota, the 
relationship is as we would expect. More 
generous change relative to the national average 
occurs under Long governors in Louisiana and 
during periods of divided control in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. In Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, the most generous change relative to 
the national average occurs during unified 
Democratic control, the next most generous 
during periods of unified Republican control. 
Only in Minnesota is the thesis contradicted. 
Average change in Minnesota relative to the 
national average is negative under both unified 
Republican and divided control, but the decline 
in the state’s relative position is greater under 
divided control than it is during unified Repub- 
lican control. 


Further Considerations 


The weight of the evidence produced by this 
analysis provides strong support for the thesis 
that the nature of partisan alignments and 
partisan control of government under condi- 
tions of class-based politics influence welfare 
policy outcomes. Class-based and non-class- 
based political competition produce quite dif- 
ferent sets of welfare policy outcomes in the 
eight states included in this analysis. Control of 
government appears to be important when 
parties or factions divide the electorate along 
lines of economic cleavage. 

Although the propositions are supported by 
the data, a large proportion of the variance in 
the welfare policy measures is not explained by 
the statistical models. This reflects significant 
variations under each type of control. It prob- 
ably suggests the need to include additional 
variables in a fully specified model of welfare 
policy change and the need to develop more 
sensitive and refined data on the composition 
of party constituencies. Some of the factors, 
both theoretical and operational, which may 
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have influenced the findings are considered in 
the following paragraphs. 

One reason that more of the variance was 
not explained may stem from the rather primi- 
tive nature of the political measures employed. 
Given the shortcomings of available data, it was 
necessary to use dichotomous classifications of 
party systems and the bases of party or 
factional support. This means that the political 
measures are insensitive to the degree to which 
electoral politics is organized along class lines 
and the degree to which a particular party or 
faction relies upon working- and lower-class 
support in any state or in any year—a shortcom- 
ing which makes it impossible to account for 
significant policy variations within each type of 
electoral system or regime. 

A second possibility which has to be raised is 
that changes in welfare policy may well be 
shaped by the salience of welfare needs as a 
political issue and by elite ideologies, neither of 
which are taken into account in this study. 
Louisiana is the one state for which we have 
consistent information about campaign issues 
and the ideologies of political elites (Sindler, 
1956; Howard, 1971). Welfare policy was an 
issue in every election in Louisiana during the 
period of class-based politics. The political 
thetoric of the Longs and their supporters was 
oriented toward welfare-state liberalism; the 
rhetoric of the Reformers emphasized “good 
government” issues and fiscal responsibility. 

Thus, in Louisiana, the class basis of elec- 
toral support, the saliency of welfare policy, 
and the political rhetoric of candidates rein- 
forced each other. This was followed by clear 
and substantial differences in the pattern of 
welfare policy change under different types of 
administrations. Information on the reinforcing 
or non-reinforcing nature of these variables in 
other states might enhance the analysis. 

Another possible factor to consider is the 
fact that political issues may seldom be cast in 
terms of class or group benefits in American 
state politics. This is related to the preceding 
concern with the salience of welfare policy 
issues and the nature of elite ideologies. If 
political issues are cast not in class or group 
terms, but are phrased to cut across class lines, 
then there would be less reason to expect 
policy change under different regimes to reflect 
differences in the class basis of electoral sup- 
port. 

It is also possible that the relative size of 
class groups might make a difference in welfare 
policy outputs. When the “‘have-not” group is 
large, the middle-class party may need to offer 
more liberal programs in order to win elections. 
When the ‘‘have-not” group is small, the party 
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which relies on its support may have to modify 
its welfare policy demands. 


Conclusions 


To some extent the findings reported here 
support the standard hypothesis that interparty 
competition itself has policy consequences. The 
averages reported here obscure the fact that 
there are some periods of Democratic control 
or divided control when welfare generosity 
declines; further, there are periods of Republi- 
can control when welfare generosity increases. 
Even in terms of the averages, control by the 
party or faction relying on middle- and upper- 
class support is associated with increased gen- 
erosity of welfare policy indicators in 38.8 
percent of the cases. These findings suggest two 
things: (1) competitive, class-based politics can 
cause both parties or factions to move toward 
increased welfare benefits; (2) there may be 
factors in a situation of class-based politics 
which can pull the party or faction of the 
disadvantaged away from generous welfare poli- 
cies. 

The hypothesis which I put forth originally 
was based upon alternative conceptions of 
electoral competition, each predicated upon the 
existence of two organized, competing elites. 
One formulation assumes that class-based poli- 
tics divides the electorate into opposing camps 
with sufficiently different policy preferences 
that politicians would not be attracted toward 
the middle on policy issues. An alternative 
formulation is that parties do not look at the 
entire population when formulating policies 
because they possess very limited information 
about the distribution of policy preferences 
among the public. Instead, they look at the 
composition of their electoral coalition and 
devise policies as payoffs to the components of 
those coalitions. In a situation of class-based 
politics, parties relying upon lower-class sup- 
port would reward their followers with more 
generous welfare policies upon attaining office. 
Parties relying upon the votes of more advan- 
taged citizens would reward their followers 
either with policy decisions unrelated to wel- 
fare programs or with less generous welfare 
policies, depending upon the salience of welfare 
policy to their followers. 

Either of these formulations would support 
Proposition 2. How, then, do we account for 
the deviant cases? In addition to the possible 
factors previously mentioned, one possibility is 
that there is a group of voters who are not part 
of the primary electoral coalition of either 
party. These voters vary over time with respect 
to their preferences for welfare policy and they 
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hold the balance of power between the com- 
peting parties. Since the parties must rely upon 
this group of voters in order to attain electoral 
success, parties must adapt their policies to the 
preferences of the swing voters, if they are to 
have the opportunity to achieve any of their 
goals. 

When welfare policy is salient to the swing 
voters, parties must adapt their welfare policies 
to take this into account. If the preference of 
the group is for more generous policies, parties 
of the disadvantaged will have their existing 
policy tendencies reinforced. Parties of the 
advantaged will be forced to adopt more 
generous welfare policies, if they desire elec- 
toral success. If the preference of the swing 
voters is for less generous policies, parties of the 
disadvantaged will be forced in that direction, 
and parties of the advantaged will have their 
natural tendencies reinforced. 

Under this formulation, changes in welfare 
policy would depend upon (1) the normal 
constituency of the party in power, (2) the 
saliency of welfare policy decisions to swing 
voters, and (3) the welfare policy preferences of 
swing voters. The formulation also assumes 
organized electoral competition which is suf- 
ficiently close that competing political elites 
can have reasonable opportunities to gain of- 
fice. 


Party Labels and Policy Analysis. This study 
represents an attempt to contribute to our 
understanding of the conditions under which 
interparty competition and party control make 
a difference in policy outcomes. Others have 
also explored the relationship between party 
control and policy outputs. In his wide-ranging 
study, Dye (1966) found little independent 
relationship between party control and policy 
outputs in the states. In a recent study, Winters 
(1976) concluded that partisan control makes 
little difference if redistribution is the focus of 
analysis. Fry and Winters (1970) reached a 
similar conclusion in an earlier study of redistri- 
bution. 

Such findings are not surprising. Party labels 
have been used as policy relevant variables; 
however, the important thing is not the label, 
but the extent to which parties vary in policy- 
relevant attributes. In other words, if partisan 
control is to make a difference in policy 
outputs, it can only be because parties with 
different designations also differ in theore- 
tically important ways. One such theoretically 
important difference would be the constituency 
base of party support. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of this, Winters (1976, pp. 601—02) 
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suggests that partisan control will affect the 
direction of budgetary redistribution because 
the parties rely on different groups of voters for 
support. Winters assumed, for purposes of 
analysis, that the Democratic and Republican 
bases of state party support would be relatively 
constant across the 34 northern states included 
in his analysis. Although the data are not 
available to conduct a thorough analysis of 
state party alignments, available studies do 
suggest that there are significant differences in 
partisan cleavages among these states. This 
being so, the party labels do not indicate 
comparable differences in party support from 
state to state, and relationships between par- 
tisan control and policy change are likely to be 
less than we might otherwise expect. 

Party constituency is one policy-relevant 
attribute of party systems. Other relevant di- 
mensions might be the political values and 
ideologies of the leaders of competing parties 
and the degree of party cohesion. Only if 
parties vary in these types of characteristics 
would we expect policy outputs to vary with 
differences in control of government. Party 
labels, as such, are theoretically meaningless. 
Once we identify the attributes of parties which 
might be important in policy development and 
develop information about the degree to which 
parties in different states are characterized by 
those attributes, we can begin to examine more 
carefully whether parties which vary in the 
extent to which they are characterized by the 
relevant attributes also vary systematically in 
their policy outputs. 
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Scale Fitting in the Psychometric Model 
of Judicial Decision Making* 


Davip JoHN Gow 
Rice University 


The psychometric model, developed by Glendon Schubert, is a widely accepted way of 
conceptualizing judicial decision making. It entails the representation of justices’ ideal points ina 
multidimensional space. A vector (representing the ordering of the justices derived from scalogram 
analysis) is projected through this space to aid in interpreting the underlying attitudinal dimensions 
of interagreement. Despite the apparent rigor of this model it contains certain indeterminacies, as 
no mathematical procedure has been used to determine the location of the scale vectors. 
Consequently ad hoc. hand procedures which may yield suboptimal solutions have been developed. 

This article provides solutions for the problem of fitting scale vectors to multidimensional 
configurations. These solutions are developed for the problem where the scale analogue is treated 
at the measurement level of interval or ordinal values. In order to demonstrate the advantages of 
using these procedures, we undertake a reanalysis of Schubert’s results (for which he used ad hoc 
procedures}. In one-half of the cases analyzed, the results reported by Schubert are suboptimal 
when evaluated in terms of the coefficient he sought to maximize. The mathematical solutions and 
the associated computer programs give greater rigor to the psychometric model and provide a 
response to the criticism that scale fitting in the psychometric model is subjective and inconsistent 


with the premises of the behavioral approach to judicial decision making. 


Since Glendon Schubert initially proposed 
the psychometric model of judicial decision 
making in 1961, this model has been applied to 
the analysis of a large segment of the United 
States Supreme Court’s decisions made during 
the present century (Schubert, 1974; Handberg, 
1976). There were a number of early contro- 
versies about the merits of the psychometric 
model; however, it has now been incorporated 
as part of the information routinely transmitted 
to undergraduates at the level of abstract 
theory (e.g., Goldman and Jahnige, 1976) and 
also as the basis for empirical exercises (Ryan 
and Tate, 1975). Moreover, this model has been 
extended beyond the U.S. to encompass ju- 
dicial decision making in a variety of cultural 
milieus and institutional settings (e.g., Black- 
shield, 1972; Schubert and Danelski, 1969). 
Despite the widespread acceptance and applica- 
tion of the psychometric model, there remains 
an indeterminacy in its procedures which here- 
tofore has been solved by ad hoc approxima- 
tion methods. The purpose of this article is to 
demonstrate that there is an exact mathe- 
matical solution to this indeterminacy and 


*For their detailed comments on an earlier draft of 
this article I would like to thank A. R. Blackshield 
(University of New South Wales), Fred Kort (Universi- 
ty of Connecticut) and Edward J. Schneider (Universi- 
ty of Michigan). I would also like to record my 
intellectual debt to Glendon Schubert of the Universi- 
ty of Hawaii. 


thereby to provide greater rigor in the psycho- 
metric modeling of judicial decision making. 

Although I develop the particular solutions 
for this indeterminacy in the context of judicial 
decision making (because it was in this field 
that the problem was initially posed), the 
solutions proposed in this article are readily 
applicable to the more general problem of 
interpreting the underlying dimensions of mul- 
tidimensional configurations derived from fac- 
tor or smallest space analyses. 


The Psychometric Model 


The theory and methods of the psycho- 
metric model have now been explicated on a 
number of occasions (e.g., Schubert, 1965, 
1974); however, I will provide here a brief 
overview of the relevant details before moving 
to the solutions for the indeterminacy that will 
become apparent. 

The combination of attitudes of each justice 
toward issues raised and responded to in the 
stylized format of litigation are represented in a 
multidimensional space by an ideal (or i-) point. 
Each case before the court for decision is 
conceptualized as being a stimulus (or j-) point 
in that same space defined by the relevant 
attitudinal dimensions. Consequently, each 
manifest decision of the court is conceived as a 
function of the relationship between the i-point 
for each justice and the j-point. The dominance 
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model (Coombs, 1964) specifies that if the 
intensity of the j-point exceeds or dominates 
the i-point of the relevant justice on the 
dimension under consideration, then a different 
result will emerge than when the i-point domi- 
nates the j-point. The dominance model pro- 
vides the rationale for the cumulative scaling 
(or scalogram analysis) of judicial decisions. In 
the one-dimensional view of scalogram analysis, 
respondents will endorse any item (case) until 
the intensity of issues raised by a case exceeds 
the respondent justice’s i-point. Thus both cases 
and justices are spatially represented by points 
in a space of a dimensionality determined by 
the variety of issues perceived by the justices to 
be raised in the cases before the court for 
decision. 

From a methodological perspective the uni- 
verse of cases for analysis in the psychometric 
model is subjected to two streams of somewhat 
independent analysis. On the basis of explicit 
coding rules concerning their hypothesized 
psychological content, cases are allocated to 
mutually exclusive attitudinal (rather than 
legal) categories representing C-scale issues of 
civil liberties, the E-scale of economic liberalism 
or, where appropriate, to other minor scales. 
These pools of cases are then separately tested 
for unidimensionality via Guttman’s (1944) 
theory of a cumulative scale. 

It has been found that the majority of cases 
decided by the United States Supreme Court 
are perceived to raise either civil libertarian or 
economic issues. An average of 75 percent of all 
non-unanimous cases decided by the Supreme 
Court between 1944 and 1968 adequately fit 
the C- and E-scales (Schubert, 1974, p. 64). 
This classification scheme stands in contrast to 
the way in which public lawyers insist on 
labeling cases as raising, say, First Amendment, 
Fifth Amendment and/or Fourteenth Amend- 
ment issues, on the presumption that such a 
framework provides the appropriate rubric for 
understanding judicial decision making. 

The second stream of analysis utilizes all the 
cases, without regard for their hypothesized 
psychological content, as the observational basis 
for computing correlation coefficients of vot- 
ing or opinion agreement (Schubert, 1965, 
1969) for subsequent submission to a standard 
computer routine for multidimensional analy- 
sis. In his earlier studies Schubert used multiple 
factor analysis; however, with the development 
of nonmetric methods he has also used smallest 
space analysis (SSA)—a nonmetric multidimen- 
sional scaling algorithm developed by Louis 
Guttman (1968) and James C. Lingoes (1977). 

Drawing upon relevant theories about the 
relationship between unidimensional cumula- 
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tive scaling and multiple factor analysis 
(Coombs and Kao, 1960), Schubert used scalo- 
grams as an aid in interpreting the latent 
dimensions of the configuration of the justices’ 
i-points. The constellation of ideal points is 
based upon the universe of cases that is 
subdivided on the basis of hypothesized 
psychological content to form the scalograms. 
Consequently, scalograms can aid in interpret- 
ing the underlying dimensions of interagreemert 
expressed in the spatial arrangement of i-poinis 
in the factorial configuration. This procedure 
provides a solution to what in factor analysis is 
known as rotating the axes to a psychologically 
meaningful position: for Schubert the scalo- 
grams provide the criteria. 

More precisely, Schubert’s goal was to rotate 
a reference axis of the configuration to a 
position whereupon the projections of the 
justices’ i-points yielded the same rank order as 
obtained from a cumulative scale. If such a 
criterion can be satisfied, then one has obtained 
an analogue of the cumulative scale in the 
multidimensional configuration (as evidenced 
by the identical or near-identical orderings of 
the justices) and may therefore interpret the 
configuration in terms of the known substan- 
tive content of that cumulative scale (Schubert, 
1962; Rabinowitz, 1975). 

In a typical application of the psychometric 
model we wish to fit vectors representing the C- 
and E-scales through a multidimensional space. 
In empirical studies of the Supreme Court 
(Schubert, 1974) there are only a few instances 
in which perfect scale analogues have been 
obtained, and none in an easily visualizable 
two-dimensional space. Consequently for il- 
lustrative purposes Figure 1 provides an hy- 
pothetical two-dimensional constellation of i- 
points for six justices (U, V, W, X, Y and Z). 
The rank order of the same six justices on two 
hypothetical scalograms (labeled the C- and 
E-scales) is reported in Table 1. 

Within the spatial configuration of Figure 1 
a vector yielding the ordering of the justices on 
the C-scale can be found by inspection. This 
vector is represented by a broken line and its 
termini are signified by C’. The projections of 
the ideal points onto this vector faithfully 
reproduce the rank order of the C-scale. How- 
ever, no such replication of the rank-order of 
the E-scale can be found. Under such circum- 
stances we seek that location of the E-scale 
analogue which provides the “best” representa- 
tion of its associated cumulative scale. It is a 
relatively trivial matter to determine whether a 
scale analogue can be located in a two- 
dimensional space. It is far more difficult to 
locate visually scale analogues within multi- 
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dimensional spaces of dimensionality greater 
than two, or with the number of points 
typically found in legislative roll-call analyses. 


The Indeterminacy of the 
Scale Analogues 


The possibility of obtaining a mathematical 
solution for the problem of fitting scale ana- 
logues to a multidimensional configuration fol- 
lows as a practical solution to the problem. 
Schubert (1965, p. 73) notes that a “best 
solution for the problem by setting a set of 
simultaneous equations has been explored, but 
I am informed by statisticians that the mathe- 
matical solution for the required set of equa- 
tions is not known.” 

The only procedure presently available (and 
used by Schubert in his most recent application 
of the psychometric model) is to proceed 


Source: Compiled by the author 
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heuristically. The configuration is visually in- 
spected for an initial guess about the location 
of the scale analogues. The scale analogue is 
rotated after one compares the rank order of 
the projections upon the analogue with the 
rank order of the scalogram. The researcher 
intuitively estimates the direction and magni- 
tude of these adjustments in order to bring 
about an improvement in the fit. This process 
continues until one either obtains a perfect fit 
or feels satisfied that the optimal solution (as 
indicated by some index of goodness of fit 
between the cumulative scale and its analogue) 
has been obtained. This manual procedure 
“guarantees neither that any acceptable solu- 
tion will be found nor that if any acceptable 
solution is found, this will necessarily also be 
the best possible solution” (Schubert, 1974, p. 
73). It is this apparent subjectivity, well recog- 
nized by Schubert, that forms the basis of S. 





Figure 1. Hypothetical Factorial Space of 
Six Justices 


Pd 


-À 
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Sidney Ulmes’s recént criticism (Ulmer, 1975, 
p. 56): a “more serious [problem] is the fact 
that the Psychometric model provides no meth- 
od of determining the location of the inserted 
[scale analogue] vector in the space other than 
by approximation.” 1 

Schubert’s and Ulmer’s sensitivity to the 
problem of determining the optimal location of 
scale analogues is well placed, given the impor- 
tance of this procedure in the psychometric 
model. Identifying acceptable scale analogues 
provides strong evidence that the content of the 
cumulative scales represents the major atti- 
tudinal dimensions of agreement expressed in 
the configuration of ideal points. Thus we 
repose little confidence that the appropriate 
scale content has been identified if acceptable 
scale analogues cannot be found. On the other 
hand, if two scales consistently yield coinci- 
dental locations for their associated analogues, 
then the scales may well be combined into a 
single scale for a more parsimonious conceptu- 
alization of the underlying dimension of agree- 
ment. (The angular disparity between the C- 
and E-scale analogues, for example, provides a 
quantifiable index of the extent to which an 
unidimensional scale of liberalism-conservatism 
represents an oversimplification of multidimen- 
sional relations.) Thus identifying acceptable 
scale analogues imparts a degree of internal 
validity to the logic of the psychometric model. 

This article outlines solutions for determin- 
ing the location of the best-fitting scale ana- 
logues. In fact, two different solutions are 
developed reflecting different senses of “‘op- 
timal,” yielding, in turn, two different criteria 
to be optimized. These are the least-squares and 


congruence criteria. These two criteria may be 
further distinguished on the basis of whether 
the cumulative scale is treated at the level of 
interval (the metric case) or ordinal (the non- 
metric case) measurement.? 


The Metric Solutions 


To facilitate the development of the mathe- 
matical solutions, it is convenient to recast 


1Flango and Ducat (1977, p. 45) have offered the 
same criticism of the psychometric model. It suffers 
“from subjectivity inherent in classifying cases for 
scalogram analysis and from the problem of equating 
factor loadings with cumulative scale scores.” As a 
consequence they propose an orthogonal rotational 
scheme together with the use of factor scores. 

2Fred Kort has developed a method for the 
solution of the problem when it is defined in terms of 
the interval (or metric) level of measurement. Kort’s 
method employs Taylor’s theorem. 
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Schubert’s (1964) algebraic treatment of 112 
problem into linear algebra. However, I wiil 
maintain the substantive context by addressi 13 
the problem in terms of fitting a cumulative 
scale to a three-dimensional factor analy ic 
configuration of ideal-points of the nine justices 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. The generalization 
of the solution to dimensionalities greater (cr 
less) than three, and to a different number cf 
variables, is trivial once the required mat ix 
equations have been developed. 

Schubert (1965, p. 74) shows that for ire 
three-dimensional case we seek weights, (a. § 
y) for the dimensions, x, y and z, such that he 
projection of the ideal point of the it® justice 
on the cumulative scale analogue, pj, is “celoto” 
to the original (cumulative) scale score of tiiat 
justice, p;. The projections on the scale ani 
logue are algebraically defined as: 


R ax + By +yz 
Pi™ (2 + 62 + 2)% ? 


where x, y and z represent the coordinate 
values of justice i on dimensions I, II and 2:, 
and a, B and y are the required direction cosines 
that we seek. Equation (1) can be bet:er 
understood if we note that the role of che 
denominator is to normalize the weights, c., { 
and y, such that their sum of squares is equa. “e. 
unity; therefore they have the property 9! 
direction cosines. 

Casting the problem into linear algebra. 
using the example of Supreme Court justices 
requires the creation of one matrix ane n 
number of vectors (indicated respectively bı 
upper and lower case letters). Defining X as £ %: 
x m) [that is, (9 x 3)] matrix representing «1 - 
coordinate values of the nine justice on three 
factorial dimensions yields 


x9 Y9 Zg 
8 is formed as a (3 x 1) column vector 92 
direction cosines with elements represented by 
the Greek letters of equation (1); that is, 
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Extending the scalars p; and p; over all 9 
justices to form two (9 x 1) column vectors 
yields 


Py Py 

P2 P2 
p= ; p= 

Po Po 


where p represents the Guttman scale scores, 
and p represent the estimates of p (that is, the 
projections on the scale analogue) under given 
values of the direction cosines. 

We are now in a position to state succinctly 
equation (1), developed by Schubert, in matrix 
notation. The numerator of equation (1) be- 
comes 

p=Xxe. (2) 
Rather than incorporating the denominator of 
equation (1) in equation (2), we state it as a 
side condition. That is, in solving for the vector 
of direction cosines in equation (2), @ must 
have the property that the sum of squares of its 
elements is equal to unity. Thus 

66 = 1, (3) 

The disparities between the cumulative scale 
scores, p, and the projections on the scale 
analogue, p, are treated as a vector of error 
terms. Thus 


e=p-P. (4) 
Substituting for p from equation (2), 

e=p— X06. (S) 

Consequently, the least-squares criterion 


(that is, the minimization of the sum of the 
squared disparities, e’e) yields the following 
function: 


f = @'e) = (p — X0Y (p — X0). (6) 


The usual method of solving models of this 
form under side constraints, such as equation 
(3), is through Lagrange’s undetermined multi- 
plier, A. This yields the following development 
to the problem of minimizing f} under the 
constraint of f,, where equation (3) is rear- 
ranged to 
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fh =6'9 -1. (7) 
The function to be minimized, F, is 

F=f, - N2. (8) 


F is differentiated with respect to the elements 
of ĝ, set to zero, and after simplification 

X'XO — N0 = X'p. (9) 

Equation (9) does not admit to further 
algebraic simplification if m > 2 since it is not 
linear in the unknowns @ and À. Browne (1967) 
has developed a numerical scheme for the 
solution of equation (9) on the basis of the 
eigenvalues and eigenvectors of X’X. This leads 
to a set of equations which may be expressed in 
the form of one polynomial equation in one 
unknown. Consequently any of a number of 
iterative methods (such as Newton’s) may be 
applied to solve for the roots of the equation. 
An adaptation of Browne’s solution is outlined 
in the appendix. The imposition of the side- 
constraint leads to rather complex numerical 
methods for the required solution which, none- 
theless, have been implemented ina FORTRAN 
coded computer program. 

There are alternative criteria which may be 
optimized that are free of the extensive itera- 
tive techniques necessary for the least-squares 
solution. One such coefficient, the congruence 
criterion, has a long history in factor matching 
procedures (Harman, 1976, p. 343). This coeffi- 
cient may be viewed as a correlation coefficient 
based on raw scores rather than deviations. 
Thus it reflects the degree of similarity between 
two columns and will obtain its maximum value 
even if the values of one column differ from the 
other by some constant of proportionality. In 
the present notation the congruence coeffi- 
cient, c, is defined as: 


(Xx0)'p 
[(X0)'(X8)]* ('p)” . 
In order to maximize the congruence coeffi- 


cient (Korth and Tucker, 1976), the vector 0 
may be taken as:3 


c= (10) 


8 = (X'X)-1X'p. (11) 


3A number of researchers have utilized the proce- 
dure outlined here. Chang and Carroll (1969) have 
written a program, PR@FIT, which accommodates 
both interval and ordinal levels of measurement. 
Kruskal and Wish (1978) outline this procedure in the 
context of multidimensional scaling. 


3J 
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However, 0 will not generally have the property 
that 0'0 = 1. Thus the associated direction 
cosines may be obtained by normalizing the 
vector 9. This normalization has no impact on 
the magnitude of the congruence coefficient. 

The solution for the congruence criterion is 
of importance because equation (11) represents 
the usual solution for the coefficients in ordi- 
nary least-squares regression. By choosing equa- 
tion (10) [rather than equation (6) under the 
side restriction of (3)] as the criterion to be 
optimized, we need no special software as the 
results may easily be obtained from a standard 
multiple regression routine. However, it will be 
necessary to normalize @ to obtain the direction 
cosines. 


The Nonmetric Solutions 


The above procedures provide solutions for 
the least-squares and congruence criteria. In 
both instances the cumulative scale scores of 
the justices are treated at the measurement level 
of interval values. This measurement level is one 
that Schubert (1965, p. 73) explicitly eschews 
as demanding too much confidence in the 
reliability of the data: “A [metric] least- 
squares solution, which only coincidentally 
results in maximal rank correlation, does not 
provide a “best”? solution for the problem 
described....” Nonetheless, metric solutions 
do provide good initial approximations for the 
required nonmetric solution: that the rank 
order of the orthogonal projections of the 
justices’ i-points should be as “close as possi- 
ble” to the rank order of the cumulative scale. 
This is a problem in nonmetric analysis and an 
iterative solution for the problem is easily 
obtained by combining principles drawn from 
algorithm construction in that area. 

One way of viewing the problem in the 
nonmetric context is to allow any numerical 
value to be substituted for the cumulative scale 
scores as long as the substituted value maintains 
the rank order of the original scale scores. That 
is to say that we allow a class of potential 
values based upon monotonic (rank order- 
preserving) transformations of the original scale 
scores rather than the unique interval values 
required by the metric solution. Formally, the 
class of permissible monotonic transformations, 

, is 

J: i<j) > OF < pp). (12) 
This class of transformations allows monotonic- 
ally transformed values př, for each cumulative 
scale score p;. Thus for the least-squares non- 
metric solution we require the optimal mono- 
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tonic transformation within g , and the optimal 
direction cosines, 0, such that 


gı = (p* — X0)'(p* — X0) (13) 


is a minimum. Note that in minimizing g, it is 
still necessary to impose the side constraint that 
66 =]. 

The function to be maximized for the 
nonmetric variant of the congruence coefficient 
is: 


(X0)‘p* 
82 = [XOV] (pp) ua 
For both the least-squares and congruence 
criterion there is a marked similarity between 
the metric and nonmetric functions. In addition 
to their solution for the direction cosines, the 
nonmetric procedures also require the optimal 
monotonic transformation of the cumulative 
scale scores, p*, for substitution in equations 
(13) and (14). The metric solution does not 
allow monotonic transformations but rather 
treats p* = p in these equations. 


The Nonmetric Algorithms 


The above developments specify the re- 
quired definitional aspects for the construction 
of algorithms for the nonmetric solutions. 
Although the nonmetric algorithms were ce- 
signed before the appearance of important new 
developments in nonmetric analysis (de Leeuw, 
et al., 1976; Young et al., 1976), they can be 
seen as falling within the class of alternating 
least-squares algorithms. This framework pro- 
vides an intuitive understanding of the algo- 
rithms’ operational features. 

The alternating least-squares approach de- 
composes a problem into several (two in the 
present case) subproblems or phases. By se- 
quentially alternating between these two 
phases, both of which are least-squares solu- 
tions for their respective subproblems, we can 
obtain the required overall solution. The first 
phase consists of determining the least-squares 
monotonic transformation of the cumulative 
scale scores given some conditional estimate of 
the direction cosines, @. The second phase 
determines the least-squares solution for the 
direction cosines given some (conditional) mon- 
otonic transformation within 7. By moving 
back and forth between these two phases we 
consistently improve the overall goodness of fit 
until no further improvement is possible. 
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In practice the two phases are estimated in 
the following fashion: In the first phase we 
desire a monotonic transformation of the cu- 
mulative scale scores. Within the literature on 
nonmetric analysis there are two widely 
accepted procedures that can be used here for 
this purpose. The first method is Kruskal’s 
(1964) monotone regression procedure; the 
second is Guttman’s (1968) rank-image trans- 
formation.* To maintain strict fidelity to the 
requirements of the alternating least-squares 
approach, Kruskal’s algorithm should be the 
choice because it yields a least-squares mono- 
tone transformation. However from a practical 
standpoint there is very little difference be- 
tween the results of the two procedures 
(Spence, 1972; Lingoes and Roskam, 1973). 

The second phase is designed to estimate the 
least-squares values for the direction cosines 
given some conditional estimate of the trans- 
formed values, p*. This phase is implemented 
through the application of the usual metric 
procedure outlined previously and detailed in 


â An excellent introduction to these two approach- 
es has been developed by Rabinowitz (1975). In 
order to provide some meaning to the idea of a 
monotonic transformation I will describe here the 
rank-image transformation as it is simpler than 
Kruskal’s (1964) transformation. Consistent with the 
text, the projections on the scale analogue are denoted 
as p and the cumulative scale scores as p. In order to 
construct the vector of rank images the projections, p, 
are compared to the scale scores. Any elements of È 
that are not in the same rank order as the cumulative 
scale scores are permuted to that order. This yields a 
vector, p*, containing the same numerical values as p 
but in the rank order of p. By construction the rank 
order of the elements of p* is the same as that of p; 
hence we have applied a monotonic transformation to 
p. The vector of permuted values, p*, are known as 
the rank images. Obviously if a perfect solution has 
been obtained, then no permutation is necessary as 
pp = p* (where @ denotes “is monotone with” or 
“is in the same rank order as”). Note that only those 
values in p which are not in the same rank order as p 
are permuted. It can be seen that the rank images 
represent a set of “intermediate” values, having the 
numerical values of the projections but the rank order 
of the cumulative scale scores. On the next iteration 
the rank images represent the estimates of the mono- 
tonically transformed cumulative scale scores. 

The computer programs that have been developed 
use the rank image transformation; however, rank 
images differ only slightly (at convergence) with the 
values derived from Kruskal’s transformation. The 
difference is unlikely to be of practical significance. 

The description of the development of the non- 
metric algorithms applies only to the least-squares 
version. However, very similar principles apply to the 
construction of the nonmetric congruence algorithm. 
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the appendix. It is of no conceptual significance -« 


that the second phase entails iterations within 
its own procedure. All that is required of this 
phase is that it returns the required least- 
squares solution, given some monotone-preserv- 
ing estimate of the cumulative scale scores. 

At the commencement of the iterative pro- 
cess for the nonmetric solution we do not have 
estimates of either the monotonic transfor- 
mation or the direction cosines. To provide 
starting values that are reasonably close to the 
final yet unknown values a metric least-squares 
solution is obtained. This initial solution not 
only saves computer time but also provides 
some protection against convergence to a local 
rather than global minimum of the function. 
Moreover, it allows the user to evaluate the 
gains made from using a nonmetric criterion 
rather than the metric values. In summary, on 
the first iteration the transformed values and 
the original cumulative scale scores are equal. 
The first iteration is completed after the second 
phase is invoked and the direction cosines are 
computed from these values. The first phase of 
the next iteration consists of applying a mono- 
tonic transformation to the current estimate of 
p* using either Kruskal’s or Guttman’s proce- 
dure. On each application of this procedure we 
obtain, by construction, a set of monotonically 
transformed values of the original cumulative 
scale scores. Using this set of new estimates of 
p, we obtain new and improved estimates for 
the direction cosines. This completes another 
iteration and the iterative process is continued 
until convergence is reached and the application 
of the two-phased procedure evokes no further 
improvement in the function to be minimized. 
At this point both the optimal monotonic 
transformation of the original cumulative scale 
scores and the optimal direction cosines have 


been obtained. Consequently the nonmetric % 


least-squares solution for the fitting scale ana- 
logues has been derived. 

The only disparity between the solutions 
proposed here and the hand procedure de- 
veloped by Schubert is that the present algo- 
rithms do not attempt to maximize the rela- 
tionship between the cumulative scale and its 
analogue as measured by Spearman’s rho coef- 
ficient. Rather, alternative coefficients of 
monotonicity which are more amenable to 
algorithm construction are the goal of the 
optimization process. There is of course, no 
compelling reason why maximizing rho, or tau, 
or any other coefficient of monotonicity be- 
tween the cumulative scale and its analogue will 
necessarily yield identical locations for the scale 
analogue. What does seem clear is that the 
analogues will be located in proximate areas of 
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the multidimensional space. 


Applications 


The theoretical developments provided 
above explicate an appropriate procedure for 
fitting scale analogues to a configuration of 
points of any dimensionality. The most satisfac- 


» tory practical procedure for testing the algo- 


v 


rithms is to compare their results to those 
obtained from independent analyses. For this 
purpose FORTRAN-coded computer programs 
were developed to implement metric and non- 
metric versions of the least squares (NOLS) and 
congruence algorithms (NOCON) that have been 
described above. The data sets that form the 


Table 1. Hypothetical Ranks for Six Justices 
on the C- and E-Scales 


Rank-Order C-Scale E-Scale 
1 U X 
2 V Z 
3 W U 
4 X W 
5 Y Vv 
6 Z Y 


Source: Compiled by the author. 
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basis for this comparison were arbitrarily se- 
lected as the initial dozen solutions for fitting 
scale analogues to the principal components 
solutions that Schubert reports in The Judicial 
Mind Revisited. For each of the initial six terms 
of his study Schubert fitted both the C- and 
E-scale analogues to these constellations and 
the 12 rho rank-order correlations he obtained 
are reported in Table 2. 

It seems apparent that the programs should 
do as well or better than Schubert’s hand 
procedures for the data sets under analysis. 
However, this is not necessarily the case for two 
reasons. First, Schubert’s goal was to maximize 
Spearman’s rho coefficient whereas the pro- 
grams were designed to optimize similar, but 
not identical, monotonicity coefficients. In 
order to overcome this difficulty and provide a 
more direct basis for comparison I modified the 
programs to compute and to maintain a record 
of that solution encountered during the itera- 
tive process that yielded the highest rho coef- 
ficient. It is this solution that forms the basis 
for the comparison. There is of course, no 
guarantee that in the course of iterations to 
optimize a function the programs will en- 
counter the best theoretically obtainable rho 
solution. Indeed in 7 of the 12 solutions the 
NOLS program continued to iterate after the 


Table 2, A Comparison between the Results Obtained by Schubert and Those Derived by Analytical Means 











Nonmetric 

Congruence 

Deck Scale Coefficient? 
1 C 0.9958 
Et 0.9542 

2 C 0.9667 * 

E 0.8833** 

3 Ct 0.9792** 

Ett 0.9917** 

4 C 1.0000** 

E 0.9833 ** 

5 Ct 0.8833 ** 
Eftt 0.9708 
6 Ct 0.9792 
E 0.9667 





Nonmetric 
Least-Squares Schubert’s 

Criterion Results 
0.9833 1.000* 
0.9458 0.970* 
0.9333 0.900 
0.8833 ** 0.867 
0.9792** 0.954 
0.9917** 0.966 
1.0000** 1.000** 
0.9833 ** 0.983 ** 
0.8833** 0.881 
0.9708 0.992* 
0.9708 0.996* 
0.9883 * 0.967 


Source: Data compiled by the author on the basis of his calculations and from Glendon Schubert (1974), The 
Judicial Mind Revisited, New York: Oxford University Press, p. 74. 


*The best solution for each analysis. 


**The highest rho coefficient was obtained by two or more procedures. 

s {The presence and number of tied ranks in the cumulative scales. The mean of the ranks was used when 
computing the rho coefficient in the presence of tied ranks on the cumulative scales. 

4The results for the nonmetric congruence coefficient were obtained by the NOCON program. 

The results for the nonmetric least-squares criterion were obtained by the NOLS program. 
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“maximum rho” solution had been obtained 
because this solution was suboptimal when 
evaluated in terms of the coefficient that the 
program was designed to optimize. Consequent- 
ly, a slightly lower rho coefficient was associ- 
ated with the final solution than with some of 
the intermediate solutions the program ob- 
tained. 

The second source of difficulty is the occur- 
rence of ties both in the cumulative scale ranks 
and also in the projections of the points onto 
the fitted vector. The programs work to the full 
precision of the computer—about 7 decimal 
places—even though the input data included 
numbers significant to 3 decimal places. In the 
first data set analyzed the NOLS program 
faithfully reproduced the required rank-order 
of the cumulative scale except for one reversal 
in ranks where the difference between the two 
relevant projections was less than .0001. From 
a practical standpoint this represents a tied 
projection and the rho coefficient should be 
adjusted upward accordingly. However, no such 
adjustments were made as it is not clear from 
Schubert’s discussion how ties (either in the 
cumulative scale or in the projections on the 
fitted vector) were treated.5 Therefore I as- 
signed equal values to tied rankings on the 
cumulative scale, and under these circumstances 
a perfect correlation could only be obtained if 
the projections on the scale analogue were also 
tied to the full precision of the computer. 

Table 2 reports the results of the comparison 
for fitting the C- and E-scale analogues to the 
initial 6 principal component configurations. 


Although the option was not exercised for reasons 
discussed in the text, ties can be routinely treated in 
both programs through the use of a “slack” factor 
parameter. The slack factor specifies a band within 
which values are treated as ties. For example, if the 
slack factor is set at 0.050 (a value considered by 
Schubert, 1965, p. 82) then projections would be 
considered as tied when the difference between them 
is less than this amount. 

The programs also have the capability of allowing 
the user to specify estimates of the direction cosines. 
By setting the maximum number of iterations to‘cne, 
the user obtains the projections and the associated rho 
coefficient for that transformation. If the user allows 
the programs to iterate, the the specified values are 
used as initial estimates. This provides a solution to 
the local optima problem that pervades most iterative 
algorithms by providing for different starting values. 
In some instances different starting values yielded a 
higher “maximum rho” solution because the program 
moves to the optimal solution along a different track. 
All the results reported in these analyses are based on 
the solutions obtained from the internally generated 
starting values of the programs. 
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This yields a total of 12 solutions. In 4 
instances Schubert obtained higher rho coeffi- 
cients than were obtained by the NOLS pro- 
gram; in contrast, NOLS obtained better rho 
solutions than Schubert’s results in 6 instances, 
while for two analyses the rho coefficients for 
the two procedures were equal. Schubert’s hand 
results were also superior to the NOCON 
program on 4 analyses; and the tables reversed 
S5 times. NOCON yielded higher rho’s than 
NOLS on 4 occasions and only once were the 
roles reversed. 

Even though the programs were not designed 
to maximize the rho coefficient, their per- 
formance was superior to Schubert’s hand 
approach to the problem. As 6 of the 12 
analyses were ones where ties occurred in the 
cumulative scale rankings, it can be seen that 
the bases for the comparison were biased 
against the superior performance of the com- 
puter programs. 


Conclusions 


The mathematical solutions for fitting scale 
analogues to multidimensional configurations 
have been provided for the metric case as well 
as extended to the nonmetric case. These 
solutions (and the accompanying programs) 
remove the criticism leveled at the psycho- 
metric model that locating scale analogues is 
subjective. The computer programs optimize 
clearly defined objective functions and conse- 
quently outperform hand analyses carried out 
on the basis of visual inspections. These same 
procedures can be applied to problems of 
greater complexity than 9 points in 3 or 4 
dimensions of the psychometric model of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The implications of the reanalysis for the 
substantive findings reported in The Judicial 
Mind Revisited are straightforward. Although 
half of the 12 solutions derived from the 
programs yielded solutions with higher rho 
coefficients than those reported by Schubert, 
these increments average 0.03, with the largest 
improvement being 0.07. These improvements 
in the magnitude of the rho coefficients indi- 
cate that Schubert’s results were often subop- 
timal. However, the revised coefficients provide 
greater support for the interpretation he pro- 
vides. Presumably further gains could be 
achieved with a more practical decision rule for 
the treatment of ties than the conservative test 
that I have chosen which virtually eliminates 
the possibility of a perfect correlation if ties 
occur in a cumulative scale, 


-> 
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There were two periods for which ‘“‘unac- 
ceptable” fits are reported by Schubert (where 
“unacceptable” is taken to mean rho coeffi- 
cients less than 0.90). In these cases, as 
Table 2 shows, the programs provided only 
marginal improvements—from 0.867 to 0.883 
for the deck 2 E-scale and from 0.881 to 0.883 
for the deck 5 C-scale. These results still fall 
just short of the requisite benchmark for 
acceptance. However, we can conclude that 
these results are not so much a function of 
Schubert’s failure to find the optimal location 
for the scale analogues but rather seem dictated 
by the attributes of the data sets. 

Consistently with Schubert’s earlier remarks, 
neither the proposed method of interpreting 
configurations nor the mathematical solutions 
are procedures limited in applicability to the 
psychometric model of judicial decision mak- 
ing. It is, rather, a general procedure for 
interpreting multidimensional configurations 
with the aid of an external criterion. As such, 
the procedure falls within the class of rotational 
criteria known as procrustes rotation; that is, 
transforming the configuration to best fit with 
a target. The unique aspect of the problem as 
posed by Schubert, is that the target is defined 
only up to the ordinal (or nonmetric) level of 
measurement. Certainly this is more con- 
sistent with the level of measurement generally 
associated with the behavioral sciences, 


Appendix 


Recall that our problem is to re-arrange 
equation (9) in the text to a more tractable 
form in order to solve for the direction cosines, 
8. Equation 9 may be written as: 

X'X0 —OA= X'p. (1) 
We can reduce (X'X) to diagonal form by 
computing the eigenvalues and eigenvectors of 
the (m x m) matrix product. Let D be the (m x 
m) diagonal matrix of eigenvalues and U the 
associated eigenvectors normalized to unit 
length. Thus 


U'X'XU =D (2) 
where 

U'U= UU =]. (3) 
Defining a new (7n x 1) vector, w, as 

w= U’; (4a) 
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it follows that 

6 = Uw. (4b) 
Premultiplying equation (1) by U’ 

U'X'X6 — U'OX= U'X'p (5) 


and substituting (4b) in the first and (4a) in the 
second term on the left 
U'X'XUw — wà = U'X'p {6) 


and substituting equation (2) for the first term 
on the left, 


Dw — wA=U'X'p. YA 

For convenience we define a new m x | 
vector, x, such that x = U’X"p, and substitute in 
equation (7) 

Dw —-wr=x. (8) 
In scalar form equation (8) can be written as: 


diwi = wÀ =x 
dawz — W2A= xg 


9} 
dmWm — Wm = Xm- 
Rearranging terms leads to 
w=- (i=1,...,m). (10) 


i 
Recall that w'w = 1 because from equation (4a 
w'w = 6'UU’6 = 0'I0 = 0'0 = 1. In scalar form, 


G1 


The m equations of (10) can be combined 
with (11) to yield (m + 1) unknowns, A, w4, 
W2,..., Wm. The resulting m + 1 equations 
can be expressed as one equation in one 
unknown, A. Substituting equation (10) into 
(11) yields 


f Q)= 0, where 


m x? 
f= = Goh (22) 


Browne (1967) shows that the required 
absolute minimum for the least-squares solution 
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corresponds to the smallest real root of f(A). 
Moreover, this root is less than the smallest 
eigenvalue of (X’X). Now the roots of (12) 
cannot be solved by algebraic means; however, 
iterative numerical methods (such as Newton’s) 
may be used. The roots of this polynomial 
equation can be solved by either first or second 
derivative means. Browne uses the second de- 
rivatives; however, that approach adds addition- 
al complexity. 

If A(*) is an approximation of a root of f(A) 
on the xt iteration, then an improved approxi- 
mation \(**+1) of the root is given by 


NA+) = CA) — A) 


fN) 
(k) -| pM) ; 
where h A r= i 


(13) 


a lik xi 
£O=2 2 Gy 
and 
m x? 
LOS E gear 


A generally satisfactory initial approximation 
to the smallest root of f(A) is one-half of the 
smallest eigenvalue of (X'X). If in the course of 
the iterations implied by equation (13) the 
value of \(**1) exceeds the smallest eigenvalue, 
r, of X’X, then AC**1) should be replaced by 
(AC) + 7r)/2. 

This procedure is continued until conver- 
gence and f(A‘*)) is close to zero. The elements 
of w in equation (10) are obtained from 
equation (4b). That is, the elements of w are 
premultiplied by the matrix of normalized 
eigenvectors of (X’X). 

Typically only 4 or 5 Newton iterations are 
required for convergence, and consequently the 
procedure takes only two or three seconds on a 
medium-sized computer. 
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Religious vs. Linguistic vs. Class Voting: 


The “‘Crucial Experiment” of Comparing 
Belgium, Canada, South Africa, and Switzerland* 
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For the purpose of determining the relative influence of the three potentially most important 
social and demographic factors on party choice—social class, religion, and language—a comparison 
of Belgium, Canada, South Africa, and Switzerland provides a “crucial experiment,” because these 
three variables are simultaneously present in all four countries. Building on the major earlier 
research achievements in comparative electoral behavior, this four-country multivariate analysis 
compares the indices of voting and the party choice “trees” on the basis of national sample surveys 
conducted in the 1970s. From this crucial contest among the three determinants of party choice, 
religion emerges as the victor, language as a strong runner-up, and class as a distant third. The 
surprising strength of the religious factor can be explained in terms of the “freezing” of past 
conflict dimensions in the party system and the presence of alternative, regional-federal, structures 


for the expression of linguistic interests. 


The major overall conclusion which emerges 
from comparative studies of the social and 
demographic bases of voting behavior is that 
there are two especially important determinants 
of party choice: social class and religion. 
Compared to these two strong factors, the 
influence of other social and demographic 
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who made the data collected by them or tabulations 
based on these data available to me for the purpose of 
this study. The Belgian data were part of the 1970 and 
1973 European Communities Studies of which Ronald 
Inglehart and Jacques-René Rabier were the principal 
investigators. The data of the 1974 Canadian national 
election survey were originally collected by Harold 
Clarke, Jane Jenson, Lawrence LeDuc, and Jon Pam- 
mett. The South African data were collected in 1974 
by Market Research Africa (Pty) Ltd. under the 
guidance of Lawrence Schlemmer. The Swiss national 
election study of 1972 was organized by the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of the University of Geneva 
and the Sozialforschungsstelle of the University of 
Zurich under the direction of Henry H. Kerr, Jr., 
Dusan Sidjanski, and Gerhard Schmidtchen. The Bel- 
gian and Canadian data were obtained from the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social 
Research. Neither the original collectors of the data 
nor the Consortium bear any responsibility for the 
analyses or interpretations presented here. I should 
also like to express my appreciation to Galen A. Irwin 
and Jan Verhoef for their advice and assistance, to the 
Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study in the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences in Wassenaar, 
where I was a Fellow in 1974—75 and where I did part 
of the research for this article, and to the Netherlands 
Foundation for the Advancement of Pure Research 
(Z.W.O.) for its financial support. 


variables tends to be much weaker. However, a 
third potentially powerful variable—language— 
has received scant attention so far. The main 
reason for this undeserved neglect appears to be 
that linguistic cleavages are relatively rare in 
Western democracies. 

There are several Western countries with 
small linguistic minorities, but only three that 
can really be said to be linguistically divided: 
Belgium, Canada, and Switzerland. Hence these 
three countries are obvious candidates for 
comparison with regard to the impact of 
linguistic divisions on voting (see Hill, 1974, p. 
100). An interesting fourth case that can be 
added is the Republic of South Africa. This 
country—or, more precisely, its white elec- 
torate—fits all three of the theoretical criteria 
used by Richard Rose (1974b, pp. 5—6) to 
demarcate the universe of countries suitable for 
inclusion in his comparative handbook on 
Electoral Behavior: the persistence of competi- 
tive free elections since 1945, a high rank on 
the conventional socioeconomic indicators of 
industrialization, and Christian cultural origins. 

Another reason why these four countries are 
especially interesting is that they present an 
outstanding opportunity for a multivariate anal- 
ysis of the relative weights of the linguistic, 
religious, and class variables, since all four 
countries are divided along all of these dimen- 
sions. In addition to their linguistic cleavages 
and the socioeconomic or class differences 
present in all industrialized societies, there is a 
Protestant-Catholic division in Canada, South 
Africa, and Switzerland, and a religious-secular 
split in homogeneously Catholic Belgium, The 
latter cleavage is at least as important as the 
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denominational difference in the other three 
countries. In fact, the analysis of Belgian social 
and political structure in terms of the three 
cleavages of religiosity, class, and language can 
be said to have become the standard approach 
(Lorwin, 1966; Urwin, 1970; Huyse, 1975; 
Frognier, 1976).} 

This study will use recent survey data—all 
collected in the 1970s—for a systematic com- 
parison of the influence of language, religion, 
and class on party choice in Belgium, Canada, 
South Africa, and Switzerland. It is explicitly 
designed to be a cumulative effort and to build 
onto such prior research achievements in com- 
parative voting behavior as Rose’s handbook 
(1974a) and Robert R. Alford’s analysis (1963) 
of class voting in the Anglo-American democra- 
cies. The methods and indices that have proved 
valuable in these earlier studies will be used 
here again: in particular, the AID (automatic 
interaction detector) technique, also known as 
tree analysis, which is the major multivariate 
statistical method employed in the Rose vol- 
ume, and Alford’s well-known index of class 
voting and similar indices for measuring lin- 
guistic and religious voting. 


Alternative Comparative Strategies: 
The Value of a “Crucial Experiment” 


Religion and social class have been recog- 
nized as prime determinants of party choice 
from the very beginning of comparative voting 
behavior research, but no consensus has 
emerged about which of the two variables is the 


better predictor. The two earliest cross-national 
analyses reached diametrically opposite conclu- 
sions. Seymour Martin Lipset (1960, pp. 220, 
223-24) found that although religious dif- 
ferences could also contribute to party support, 
‘fon a world scale, the principal generalization 
which can be made is that parties are primarily 
based on either the lower classes or the middle 
and upper classes.” And he added: “More than 
anything else the party struggle is a conflict 
among classes, and the most impressive single 
fact about political party support is that in 
virtually every economically developed country 


lAnother reason for the comparative analysis of 
these four countries is that they have been rather 
neglected by students of voting behavior. Even Rose’s 
(1974a) ambitiously wide-ranging volume treats only 
two of them: Belgium and Canada. And the chapter 
on Belgium in the Rose handbook is seriously handi- 
capped by the absence of a question on language in 
the 1968 national election survey on which most of its 
findings are based. 
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the lower-income groups vote mainly for part:er 
of the left, while the higher-income groups vote 
mainly for parties of the right.” But J. J. ce 
Jong (1956, p. 160)—in what was probably -he 
very first broadly comparative analysis of vor 
ing behavior, based on survey results fror 
eleven European countries—concluded that r:.i 
gion was of primary significance and that cless. 
although important, occupied a lower place ir 
the hierarchy of voting determinants: “For he 
explanation of electoral behavior both in ony 
own country [the Netherlands] and abroad, we 
always have to pay attention first to unr 
religious factor.” 

The evidence on which these early genez2:- 
zations were based was fragmentary and o` 
uneven quality. Later and more system: tic 
cross-national analyses that could benefit fron: 
more and better survey findings, have not b xr 
able to resolve the disagreement although thes 
have been considerably more cautious in sta.‘7,; 
their conclusions. Two cross-national analyscs, 
of four and eight countries, respectively, finc 
that class voting tends to be stronger t:..: 
religious voting (Alford, 1963; Budge and 11- 
lie, 1976), but two other comparative stuc vs. 
of fourteen and ten nations, respectively, ccr- 
clude that religion tends to be the stror ge: 
factor (Rose and Urwin, 1969; Lijphan, 
1971).2 A fifth attempt to compare the rela iv: 
influence of class and religion on party cho‘ce 
in twelve countries finds the two variables tc 52 
of about equal strength (Lancelot, 1975). Tress 
studies differ in several ways, but the critical 
important explanation of their divergent f rc- 
ings is that they are based on very diffe-cr: 
samples of countries: the religious facto“ s 
especially strong in the continental Europes: 
countries with the exception of Scandinevir, 
and the proportion of these core contine1.1 
European states in the different sample; ‘s 
highly unequal, ranging from zero percen. j 
Alford’s study to 60 percent in Lijphart’s. |P 
percentages are in perfect agreement with ‘!2 
conclusions of the five studies: zero percent 
and 25 percent, respectively, in the Alford i904 
Budge-Farlie analyses that emphasize seci.l 
class as the stronger variable, 33 percen. in 
Lancelot’s ‘neutral’? study, and 43 and 59 
percent, respectively, in the Rose-Urwin ar: 
Lijphart studies that find religion to be .l.e 
better predictor. 


u w 2 


2Rose and Urwin (1969) actually present fincinzs 
on 17 countries, but data on the religious bass of 
party choice are lacking in two cases (Denmark ard 
Finland), and one case is not a “country” on è pur 
with the other sovereign states (Northern Ireland) 
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What’ are the reasons for this wide variation 
in the composition of the samples? Alford 
(1963, p. 4) chose his four countries, all of 
them outside continental Europe, because they 
are comparable cases: “The common political 
culture of the Anglo-American countries means 
that a comparative study of political cleavages 
is not complicated by widely varying political 
values and traditions.” The other authors ap- 
plied a looser standard of comparability and 
tried to maximize the size of their samples by 
including all Western countries with Christian 
traditions on which appropriate data were 
available, but Budge and Farlie also included 
Japan. 

In order to arrive at a definitive conclusion 
about the relative influence of class and religion 
on party choice, one might take either of two 
alternative approaches. One approach would be 
to attempt to maximize the sample to such an 
extent that it would closely approximate or, 
ideally, coincide with the universe of countries 
with free electoral competition. The disadvan- 
tage of this strategy is that, while it appears to 
be impartial, it actually gives social class a 
better chance to emerge as the more significant 
predictor: class cleavages are present and poli- 
tically salient to at least some extent every- 
where, whereas denominational differences may 
be absent and differences in religiosity, though 
in principle present everywhere, are politically 
relevant mainly in the continental European 
countries with their traditions of religious-anti- 
clerical conflict. 

The logical alternative is therefore to focus 
the analysis on those countries where the forces 
of class and religion actually compete with each 
other. These cases may be labeled ‘“‘com- 
parable,” not in the usual sense of being similar 
in a large number of background characteristics 
and dissimilar with respect to the operative 
variables (see Lijphart, 1975), but in the sense 
that all of the variables which the researcher 
tries to relate to each other are present—and 
hence truly operative—in all cases. This strategy 
resembles what Raoul Naroll (1966, p. 336) 
calls a “crucial experiment,” in which cases 
may be selected ‘‘because certain variables 
happen to be present together.” Philip E. 
Converse is thinking in terms of this alternative 
approach when he states: “The general rule 
seems to be that religious differentiation in- 
trudes on partisan political alignments in unex- 
pectedly powerful degree wherever it con- 
ceivably can” (1974, p. 734, emphasis added). 
Similarly, Giovanni Sartori argues that class 
may have a strong influence on party choice 
only when there are no powerful competing 
influences, and that therefore “the correct 
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formulation of the problem is: Given a multipli- 
city of cleavages, can it be shown that there isa 
hierarchy of cleavages according to which the 
class cleavage tends to prevail?” (1969, p. 76, 
emphasis added.) 

The contrast between the two approaches is 
even more striking when language is added as a 
possible predictor of party choice, because 
linguistic differences are relatively rare. Rose 
and Urwin (1969, p. 14) exemplify the first 
approach when they conclude that “linguistic 
or ethnic communalism is not today a major 
source of social cohesion for parties in Western 
countries.” This conclusion is entirely legiti- 
mate and empirically correct for the universe of 
countries with free elections. But although 
linguistic and ethnic heterogeneity is rather 
infrequent, “where it occurs, ... it seems to 
become expressed in partisan cleavages as per- 
sistently and vigorously as religious differentia- 
tion” (Converse, 1974, p. 735). This study 
adopts the perspective exemplified by the latter 
statement: it is a “crucial experiment” of the 
relative impact of language, religion, and class 
on party choice in the four countries where all 
of these variables are simultaneously present. 


Four Multidimensional Multiparty Systems 


In order to compute Alford’s index of class 
voting, one must divide the voters into manual 
and non-manual workers and the political par- 
ties into left and right parties.? Similarly, the 
calculation of the indices of religious and 
linguistic voting requires the dichotomous divi- 
sion of the voters into Protestants and Catho- 
lics, frequent churchgoers (attending at least 
twice a month) and those attending church 
only infrequently or never, and people speaking 
the majority language vs. those speaking the 
minority language, as well as the dichotomiza- 
tion of the parties along the Protestant-Catho- 
lic, religious-secular, and linguistic dimensions. 
The classification of the respondents presents 
few problems. The only difficulty worth noting 
is that multilingual Switzerland is treated as 
bilingual, but among the Swiss voting popula- 
tion the Italian-speakers and Romansh-speakers 
constitute a minority of only about five per- 
cent, and it is therefore permissible to focus 
exclusively on the German-French dichotomy. 
Further details about the operational definition 


3The following rule is used to compute the index 
of class voting: “Subtract the percentage of persons in 
non-manual occupations voting for Left parties from 
the percentage of persons in manual occupations 
voting for Left parties” (Alford, 1963, pp. 79—80). 
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of the variables and the characteristics of the 
survey data are given in the appendix. 

Table 1 presents the classification of the 
political parties in the four multiparty systems 
along the left-right, Catholic-Protestant, reli- 
gious-secular, and majority-minority language 
dimensions.* Many of the parties can be classi- 
fied easily on the basis of their programs and 
traditions. For instance, as far as the left-right 
cleavage is concerned, the Belgian and Swiss 
Socialists and the Canadian New Democratic 
Party (NDP) clearly belong to the left, and the 
Belgian Liberals, the Swiss Radicals and 
Liberals, and the Canadian Conservatives to the 
right. With regard to the two religious dimen- 
sions, the Belgian Christian Social party and the 
Swiss Christian Conservative and Christian So- 
cial parties obviously fit the Catholic and 
religious categories, whereas the Belgian and 
Swiss Socialists, Radicals, and Liberals are 
traditionally secular parties. The linguistic clea- 
vage divides the Flemish Volksunie (VU) from 
the Brussels Francophone party (FDF) and 
Walloon Rally (RW) in Belgium; similarly, the 
National party (NP) and its extremist offshoot, 
the Reconstituted National party (HNP), are 
Afrikaner parties of linguistic-ethnic defense. 
The smaller Swiss parties, which are regionally 
concentrated, can also be assigned easily to a 
linguistic category: the Liberals, who are par- 
ticularly strong in francophone Switzerland, the 
Farmers (PAB) with special strength in Berne, 
and the mainly Zurich-based Independents. 

In more doubtful cases, the criterion of 
classification is the inductive one of maximizing 
the indices of class, religious, and linguistic 
voting. The results contain no great surprises or 
anomalies. The only possibly controversial 
classifications in Table 1 are the left-right 
divisions in Canada and South Africa. The 
inductively drawn Canadian dichotomy that 
yields the highest index of class voting, inter- 
changes the Liberals and Social Credit (SC) in 
Alford’s left-right classification of Liberals and 
NDP vs. Conservatives and Social Credit. How- 
ever, it is just as reasonable to assign the 
basically centrist Liberals to the right as to the 
left, and, although most scholars place Social 
Credit on the extreme right, the voters feel 
much less certain about this matter (Elkins, 
1974, pp. 502—11; Laponce, 1970, pp. 
483-85). For South Africa, the placement of 
the Nationalists and HNP on the left and the 


4Only the more important parties are taken into 
consideration, and the very small parties that received 
less than roughly three percent of the votes in the 
elections of the early 1970s are disregarded. 
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United (UP) and Progressive (PP) parties on the 
tight reverses the usual classification of these 
parties on the liberalism-conservatism scale, but 
the latter classification is based on attitudes 
toward ethnic and racial issues rather than class 
issues (Peele and Morse, 1974, pp. 1532—34). 
In terms of class-based support, the Nationalists 
have traditionally received more lower-class 
votes than their opponents (see van der Merwe 
and Buitendag, 1973, pp. 201—04).§ 

With regard to the party dichotomies on the 
two religious dimensions, it should be noted 
that the dividing lines coincide in all three 
countries in which both a Catholic-Protestant 
and a religious-secular split occurs, but that the 
descriptive labels differ: the “Catholic” parties 
are also the “religious” parties in Canada and 
Switzerland, but they are the “‘secular’’ parties 
in South Africa. Finally, the linguistic dichoto- 
my is identical with the religious dichotomies in 
all countries except Switzerland. 


Class Voting, Religious Voting, 
and Linguistic Voting 


The indices of class, religious, and linguistic 
voting for the four countries are presented in 
Table 2. The top half of the table contains the 
unadjusted (uncontrolled) indices that are 
basically the same measures as are used by 
Alford. The adjusted indices of voting in the 
lower half represent the “‘pure” voting index of 
a particular independent variable when the 
other independent variables are controlled.® 

The most striking result that emerges from 
the array of indices is the weakness of class 
voting. In all four countries, the unadjusted 
indices of religious and linguistic voting all 
reach higher levels. The only relatively high 
index of class voting is the Swiss index of +21, 


Sin recent years, the South African United and 
Progressive parties have regrouped: the left wing of the 
United party has merged with the Progressives to form 
the Progressive Federal party; its center has combined 
with the small Democratic party into the New 
Republic party; and its right wing continues as the 
South African party. 


6 Alford’s indices of voting, which are differences ir. 
proportions, can also be interpreted as the regressior. 
coefficients for the regression of party choice on the 
independent variables if these dichotomized variables 
are given the numerical values of 0 and 1 (Alker, 1965, 
pp. 59, 84—85; Sarlvik, 1969, p. 132; Korpi, 1972, p. 
631). This important characteristic of the index mzkes 
it possible to use multiple regression analysis to 
compute controlled indices of voting. 
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but even here the other indices surpass it.? 
When the indices of class voting are adjusted for 
the influence of church affiliation, church 
attendance, and language, they undergo only a 
slight further weakening, or none at all, but the 
other adjusted indices remain stronger with the 
exception of the two religious voting indices in 
South Africa and the Canadian index based on 
church attendance. 

Whereas it is easy to identify class as the 
weakest variable, it is much more difficult to 
say which is the strongest of the independent 
variables. Three different patterns appear 
among the unadjusted indices: religion as the 
strongest factor (Switzerland), language as the 
strongest factor (South Africa), and religion 
and language with approximately equal strength 
(Belgium and Canada). The Belgian and Canadi- 
an patterns fit the third category, but they are 
not exactly alike: in each of the countries, one 
of the religious variables and language are 
almost equally strong, but the strong religious 


TOn the basis of the same data, Henry H. Kerr 
(1974, p. 7) finds class, religious (church attendance), 
and linguistic indices with almost identical values: 
+22, +21, and +23, respectively. The explanation of 
this discrepancy is partly that Kerr includes a few 
minor parties in his analysis in addition to the more 
important ones considered here, but mainly that he 
uses the dichotomy of Socialists and Communists 
versus the other parties for all of his indices; this 
left-right dichotomy maximizes the index of class 
voting but is far from optimal for attaining high values 
for the indices of religious and linguistic voting. See 
also Sidjanski et al., 1975, pp. 45-61. 
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variable is church attendance in the former case 
and church affiliation in the latter. 

The adjusted indices of religious and linguis- 
tic voting differ considerably from the unad- 
justed indices, but the overall patterns remain 
the same for three of the four countries. The 
Belgian indices both decrease in value by about 
equal amounts, and hence they remain close 
together. The predominance of language in 
South Africa is accentuated by the introduction 
of controls: the index of linguistic voting stays 
at its very high level whereas the other indices 
are reduced to insignificance. This finding for 
South Africa as a whole confirms the earlier 
conclusion by Stanton Peele and Stanley J. 
Morse (1974, p. 1537), based on a voting study 
of three Cape Town constituencies, that ‘‘ethni- 
city [or language] is the major determinant of 
party vote.... Party vote also varies with other 
demographic categories (SES, religion, place of 
origin), but this is largely because these factors 
covary with ethnicity. When ethnicity is held 
constant, therefore, all these variables lose their 
predictive power.” In Switzerland, church affili- 
ation remains the most potent variable, but the 
difference with the linguistic voting index has 
narrowed. Also, church attendance and langu- 
age are now at the same level. In Canada, 
finally, the pattern of equal religious and 
linguistic indices is changed by the introduction 
of controls. In line with the findings of most 
other Canadian studies of voting (see Irvine, 
1974), church affiliation now emerges as the 
strongest factor. 

Since the religious and linguistic variables 
appear to be closely interrelated, a further 


Table 2. Unadjusted and Adjusted Indices of Class, Religious, and Linguistic Voting in Four Countries 





Unadjusted Indices 
Church Church 
Class Affiliation Attendance Language 
Belgium +10 _ +49 +46 
Canada +7 +33 +14 +33 
South Africa +9 +27 +23 +66 
Switzerland +21 +49 +46 +25 
Adjusted Indices 
Church Church 
Class Affiliation Attendance Language 
Belgium +9 - +39 +37 
Canada +6 +23 +5 +15 
South Africa +4 —10 +3 +67 
Switzerland +21 +37 +27 


+27 





Source: Data from the European Communities surveys conducted in Belgium in 1970 and 1973, the Canadian 
national election study of 1974, surveys conducted by Market Research Africa in 1974, and the Swiss national 
election study of 1972. 
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examination of the patterns of their influence 
on party choice is needed. The first step is to 
take a closer look at the religious factors. Table 
3 presents the percentages of support for the 
“religious” parties among the respondents 
classified by four frequencies of church atten- 
dance and by church affiliation.8 Switzerland 
and Catholic Belgium, the two countries with 
the highest indices of religious voting (church 
attendance), show very strong monotonic rela- 
tionships between the frequency of churchgo- 
ing and party choice. The differences are 
smaller and also somewhat uneven in the other 
two countries. The further classification into 
Catholics and Protestants in Table 3 shows that 
frequency of church attendance is an especially 
important factor only for either the Catholics 
or the Protestants in each country: for the 
Catholics in Switzerland and, albeit less strong- 
ly, in Canada, and for the Protestants in South 
Africa. For the other religious groups in these 
three countries, it is of negligible importance. 

Table 3 also shows where the main lines of 
cleavage appear when church affiliation and 
church attendance are considered together. In 
Canada, there are differences in party support 
within both the Protestant and the Catholic 
communities, but the far greater difference is 


8The category of very frequent churchgoers in- 
cludes those attending more than once a week 
(Belgium) or at least once a week (the other three 
countries). 
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that between Protestants and Catholics. In” 
South Africa, the party choice of non-church- 
going Protestants is very similar to that of the 
Catholics, and the most obvious cleavage here is 
between churchgoing Protestants and all others. 
A similar pattern emerges in the Swiss case: 
nonpracticing Catholics behave very much like 
Protestants and unlike their more faithful core- 
ligionists. 

These distinctions can be used to compare 
the relative impact of religion and language on 
party choice. This is done in Table 4 which 
presents the percentages of support for the 
“religious” parties cross-tabulated according to 
religion, as classified in the previous paragraph, 
and language. The “religious” parties are also 
the parties representing linguistic majorities or 
minorities except in Switzerland where the two 
dichotomies do not coincide; for this reason, 
two matrices are given for the Swiss case. 

Religion and language are mutually reinforc- 
ing determinants of party choice in Belgium, 
Canada, and Switzerland. In terms of their 
relative strength, religion has a slight edge over 
language in Belgium: the indices of religious 
voting within the Dutch and French linguistic 
communities are +38 and +44, respectively, 
whereas the indices of linguistic voting within 
the frequent church-attending group and the 
less frequently and nonpracticing group are a 
somewhat lower +32 and +38, respectively. The 
Canadian percentages are more difficult to 
interpret because there are hardly any French- 


Table 3. Percentage Support for the “Religious” Parties Among Respondents with 
Different Frequencies of Church Attendance in Four Counrties 





How Often 


Church Affiliation Attending 


Catholic and Protestant Very frequently 
Frequently 
Infrequently 


Never 


Catholic Very frequently 
Frequently 
Infrequently 


Never 


Very frequently 
Frequently 
infrequently 
Never 


Protestant 


Percent Supporting the “Religious” Parties in: 


Mey ne 


South 
Belgium Canada Africa Switzerland 
- 72 73 72 
- 61 76 42 
_ 56 62 15 
- 57 38 9 
95 84 86 
75 82 fais 63 
43 74 36 
16 14 }36* 10 
~ 42 77 5 
— 52 78 13 
= 45 63 8 
Z 49 40 9 





Source: Data from the European Communities surveys conducted in Belgium in 1970 and 1973, the Canadian 
national election study of 1974, surveys conducted by Market Research Africa in 1974, and the Swiss national 
election study of 1972. 


*These categories had to be combined, because there were not enough cases to present reliable percentages 
for each of the four categories separately. 
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speaking Protestants in the country. Neverthe- 
less, religion emerges as the more important 
variable because there is relatively less dif- 
ference between francophone and anglophone 
Catholics than between Catholic and Protestant 
anglophones. In Switzerland, religion is clearly 
the more powerful predictor in Table 4d, but 
this is not surprising since the parties are here 
dichotomized in such a way as to accentuate 
the religious differences. It is therefore of 
decisive importance that in Table 4e, where the 
party system dichotomization has the opposite 
bias in favor of linguistic differences, religion 
temains the stronger determinant: the two 
indices of religious voting within the linguistic 
groups are +36 and +43 compared with the 
lower indices of linguistic voting of +23 and 
+30 within the two religious categories. 

In South Africa, language and religion do 
not reinforce each other. In the Afrikaner 
community, there is a slightly weaker tendency 
to support the two Nationalist parties among 
Catholics and nonpracticing Protestants than 
among practicing Protestants, whereas in the 
anglophone group the pattern is reversed. The 
more important conclusion from Table 4c, 
however, is that language is the overwhelmingly 
powerful determinant of party support among 
white South Africans. 
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The overall pattern of the relative strength 
of religion and language in the four countries in 
Table 4 reinforces the earlier conclusions based 
on the adjusted voting indices of Table 2. 
Religion is the better predictor in two countries 
(Canada and Switzerland); language is stronger 
in only one country (South Africa); and the 
two factors have approximately the same 
strength in one of the countries (Belgium). In 
the group of four countries, religion therefore 
emerges as the more important determinant. 


Tree Analyses of the 
Patterns of Party Choice 


Further evidence, which slightly modifies 
but generally supports the above conclusion, is 
provided by the tree analyses in Figures 1 to 4. 
The party choice dichotomy used in all four 
country trees is the division between “‘re- 
ligious” and “secular” parties, which, it should 
be remembered, coincides with the division 
between the linguistic majority and minority 
parties in all countries except Switzerland. This 
dichotomy produces the highest total propor- 
tion of the variance that is explained by the 
independent variables. In order to make the 
results comparable with the analysis of the 
indices of voting, we have dichotomized the 


Table 4. Percentage Support for the “Religious” Parties Among Religious and Linguistic Groups 
in Four Countries (and Support for the “German Majority” Parties in Switzerland) 


a. Belgium 


(Very) frequent churchgoers 
Infrequent and non-churchgoers 


b. Canada 


Catholics 
Protestants 


c. South Africa 


Practicing Protestants 
Catholics and non-practicing Protestants 


d. Switzerland (support for the “religious” parties) 


Practicing Catholics 
Protestants and non-practicing Catholics 


e. Switzerland (support for the “German majority” parties). 


Practicing Catholics 
Protestants and non-practicing Catholics 


Dutch French 
84% 52% 
46 8 

French English 
85% 70% 

* 46 
Afrikaans English 
94% 24% 

91 31 
German French 
64% 52% 

9 8 
German French 
76% 53% 

40 10 


Source: Data from the European Communities surveys conducted in Belgium in 1970 and 1973, the Canadian 
national election study of 1974, surveys conducted by Market Research Africa in 1974, and the Swiss national 


election study of 1972. 
*Insufficient number of cases. 
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independent variables in exactly the same way. 
The process of splitting the samples into sub- 
groups was continued until no predictor could 
be found that reduced the variance by at least 
another 0.3 percent.? 

The results of the tree analyses are sum- 
marized in Table 5, which presents the propor- 
tion of the variance in party choice explained 
by each of the independent variables separately 
and by all of them together. The table also gives 
the comparable proportions of the variance 
explained by the stepwise multiple regression 
method which, unlike tree analysis, assumes 
additivity and cannot detect interaction effects. 
It should be pointed out that for the purpose of 
this table the tree analysis was extended to the 
0.1 percent level, since the variance explained 
by regression is also measured in tenths of a 
percent. The two sets of percentages turn out 
to be remarkably similar. The logic of the two 
methods necessarily leads to identical percent- 
ages of the variance explained by the strongest 
variable. As far as the other variables and the 
total reduction of variance are concerned, the 
tree analysis yields consistently but only slight- 
ly higher percentages. This means that interac- 


°This cutting-off point is lower than the 0.6 
percent threshold recommended by the designers of 
the AID method (Sonquist, Baker, and Morgan, 1971, 
p. 10), but the lower level has been used in several 
voting studies (see Rose, 1974a, pp. 214, 261, 309, 
644; Liepelt, 1971, pp. 188-89). 
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tion effects play a rather small role. 

Before we turn to an inspection of the 
individual country trees, we can state a number 
of general conclusions. First, it is worth noting 
that three of the four tree analyses explain a 
high proportion of the variance in party choice. 
In Western countries generally the total vari- 
ance explained is about 25 percent on the 
average (Lancelot, 1975, pp. 419—20), and, by 
comparison, the Belgian, Swiss, and South 
African percentages are very high indeed. This 
result is especially remarkable because the 
present analysis considers only four indepen- 
dent variables (and only three in the Belgian 
case) in contrast to the dozens of social and 
demographic variables that are usually applied 
in tree analyses of voting. The exception is 


Canada where a below-averagé total of only ` 


about 13 percent of the variance can be 
explained, reflecting “the lack of social defini- 
tion in the Canadian party system” (Irvine, 
1976, p. 355). 

Second, the class factor once again turns out 
to be extremely weak. Tree analyses were also 
carried out with the parties dichotomized so as 
to highlight class differences. These trees are 
not presented here for reasons of space, but the 
results can be briefly summarized. In the three 
countries in which the dichotomies favorable to 
class differ from the dichotomies used in Table 


5—Belgium, Canada, and Switzerland—the total _ 
proportion of the variance explained is now 


reduced to 19.5, 3.9, and 17.3 percent, respec- 
tively, and the percentage explained by class is 


Table 5. Percentages of the Explained Variance in Party Choice 
(“Religious” vs. “Secular” Parties) in Four Countries 





Tree Analysis* 
Church Church ; 
Class Affiliation Attendance Language Total 
Belgium 1.6% - 23.6% 10.8% 35.9% 
Canada 0.3 11.3% 0.4 1.1 13.1 
South Africa 0.5 0.6 0.3 46.6 48.0 
Switzerland 1.0 28.0 9.8 0.3 38.9 
Stepwise Multiple Regression 
Church Church . 
Class Affiliation Attendance Language Total 
Belgium 0.6% - 23.6% 10.7% 34.9% 
Canada 0.0 11.3% 0.2 1.1 12.7 
South Africa 0.1 0.4 0.1 46.6 47.2 
Switzerland 0.0 28.0 6.3 0.3 34.6 


Source: Data from the European Communities surveys conducted in Belgium in 1970 and 1973, the Canadian 
national election study of 1974, surveys conducted by Market Research Africa in 1974, and the Swiss national 


election study of 1972, 


*The percentages tend to be slightly higher than in Figures 1—4 because the Sayas was continued to the 0.1 
percent level of explained variance (instead of the 0.3 percent level used in the figures). 


a 


= 
*> 


4. 
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only 1.2, 1.1, and 5.2, respectively. The reli- 
gious variables remain the strongest deter- 
minants of party choice in all three cases. 
Third, religion now emerges more clearly as 
the strongest factor. Church affiliation and/or 
church attendance explain a much higher pro- 
portion of the variance than language not only 
in Canada and Switzerland, but also in Belgium. 
This conclusion is not changed by the use of 
the party choice dichotomy more favorable to 
language in the Swiss case; the total proportion 


of variance explained is 20.8 percent, in which. 


church affiliation has the highest share of 11.2 
percent and language only a modest 4.5 per- 
scent. In South Africa, language remains the 
overwhelmingly powerful predictor. 

Fourth, all of the country trees show rela- 
tively simple patterns. With four independent 
variables (three in the Belgian case) it would 
have been theoretically possible to find as many 
as sixteen (or, for Belgium, eight) end groups. 
In fact, the trees have only from four to six end 

' groups. This means that the high total propor- 
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tions of explained variance are not the result of 
many small cumulative additions but of large 
shares of variance explained especially on the 
first split. 

The Belgian tree in Figure 1 is, unlike the 
other three trees, almost symmetrical. Neither 
the order of the successive splits nor the nature 
of these splits contains any surprises: church 
attendance accounts for the first split, followed 
by language and class at the second and third 
levels of splitting, and the frequent churchgo- 
ers, Dutch speakers, and non-manual workers 
are consistently the people who prefer the 
“religious” to the “secular” parties.1° The 


‘Canadian, South African, and Swiss trees are all 


10}¢ is surprising that in the tree presented by 
Keith Hill (1974, p. 103) language does not emerge as 
a differentiating factor. The most likely explanation is 
that Hill dichotomizes party choice as left versus right, 
and that he includes region, which to a considerable 
extent coincides with language, among his variables. 
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Dutch speakers 
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Manual workers 
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END 


Non-manual workers 
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N=1188 
All respondents 
CS & VU: 51.5% 


V = 23.6% 
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CS & VU: 28.4% 
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Dutch speakers 
CS & VU: 46.1% 
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- French speakers 
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END 


















N = 234 
Manual workers 
CS & VU: 39.7% 


N=98 
Non-manual workers 
CS & VU: 61.2% 





Source: Data from the European Communities surveys conducted in Belgium in 1970 and 1973. 


Note: Total variance reduced by 35.8 percent. 


Figure 1. A Tree Analysis of Party Choice in Belgium 
(Christian Social Party and Volksunie) 
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asymmetrical. In the last two of these cases, 
this is caused by the fact that the initial split 
yields a group that cannot be split further 
because it is highly homogeneous with regard to 
party choice and contains very little variance: 
the Swiss Protestants who overwhelmingly re- 
ject the Catholic parties, and the Afrikaners 
who overwhelmingly support the two National- 
ist parties. Compared with the Afrikaners’ 
political unanimity, the English speakers can be 
characterized as “political refracted” (Charton, 
1975, p. 118; see also Lever, 1972, pp. 24—26; 
van der Merwe and Buitendag, 1973, p. 198). 
The most striking aspect of the South African 
tree is the great strength of the linguistic factor: 
close to half of the variance is explained on the 
first split. The asymmetry of the Canadian tree 
is not owing to the virtual absence of variance 
in party choice among the Protestants. In fact, 
the Protestant group contains much more vari- 
ance than the Catholics; however, it is linguis- 
tically homogeneous, and neither of the remain- 
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ing variables emerges as a significant differenti- 
ator, whereas the Catholic group can be split 
further—albeit without contributing impressive- 
ly to the amount of explained variance. The 
general pattern of the Canadian tree is similar 
to that of a series of trees based on surveys 
between 1957 and-1968 presented by Laponce 
(1972, p. 277): religion consistently emerges on 
the first split, and region—which, of course, 
closely corresponds to language—on the second 
split. 


Conclusion: Comparative Theory and the 
Paradox of Religious Voting 


This four-country comparison was described 
earlier as a “crucial experiment” in Naroll’s 
sense of the term. It may also be likened to a 
decisive trial of strength, in which religion turns 
out to be victorious, language is a strong 
runner-up, and class finishes as a distant third. 
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Source: Data from the Canadian election study of 1974. 
Note: Total variance reduced by 12.6 percent. 


Figure 2. A Tree Analysis of Party Choice in Canada 
(Liberal and Social Credit Parties) 
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Can these findings be explained and interpreted 
in a broader theoretical framework? 

The conspicuous weakness of class voting 
compared with religious and linguistic voting is 
not really surprising. True, even without a 
Marxist bias, one would not be unreasonable to 
assume that elections in Western industrialized 
societies are, or should be, “the expression of 
the democratic class struggle” (Lipset, 1960, p. 
220), and to regard religious and linguistic 
attachments as pre-modern forces. However, 
such “primordial” communal loyalties can be 
extremely tenacious even in the modern world, 
and they constitute a formidable obstacle to 
the development of competing cleavages based 
on objective socioeconomic interests (see 
Geertz, 1963, pp. 109-13). As was pointed out 
above, it is significant that wherever social class 
and religion are alternative bases of party 
choice, particularly in the core continental 
European countries, class voting tends to be 
weak. And even in the Anglo-American de- 
mocracies, it can be argued—on the basis of 
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Alford’s own evidence on class voting in these 
countries—that “class is the major determinant 
of voting behavior only if no other cleavage 
happens to be present” (Sartori, 1969, p. 76). 
Social class is clearly no more than a secondary 
and subsidiary influence on party choice, and it 
can become a factor of importance only in the 
absence of potent rivals such as religion and 
language. 

Neither is it surprising that linguistic voting 
turns out to be relatively strong in the four 
linguistically divided countries. A shared lan- 
guage is regarded as one of the principal 
building blocks of nationalism both in the 
traditional literature on this subject and in Karl 
W. Deutsch’s (1953) more refined concept of a 
nation as an intensive network of communica- 
tion. Because language is a crucial differentiator 
among nations, it is bound to be a major 
cleavage and a strong source of partisan dif- 
ferences in “nations” that are not linguistically 
homogeneous. The finding that language is a 
strong determinant of party choice also accords 
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Figure 3. A Tree Analysis of Party Choice in South Africa 
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with the developmental theory of cleavage 
structures and party systems expounded by 
Seymour M. Lipset and Stein Rokkan (1967): 
cultural-territorial conflicts are one of the four 
basic sources of party system cleavages that 
they distinguish. 

The more surprising—and the theoretically 
more interesting and challenging—empirical 
finding concerns the relative strength of reli- 
gious and linguistic voting: religion emerges as 
the more important dimension of party choice 
in the 1970s, whereas especially in Belgium and 
Canada the linguistic-ethnic cleavage has been 
the more salient dimension of political conflict 
in recent years. For instance, Meisel (1974, p. 
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9) considers religion to be “of virtually no 
political importance in contemporary federal 
politics” in Canada, whereas, of course, the 
conflict between francophone and anglophone 
Canada is of the greatest political significance. 
Similarly, linguistic issues have in recent years 
been much more prominent than religious 
problems in Belgium. Conversely, language has 
remained the paramount determinant of party 
choice in South Africa, although, as Hendrik 
van der Merwe and J. J. Buitendag (1973, p. 
190) observe, “there is much evidence that the 
traditional divisions between the two language 
groups are tending to become muted.” Switzer- 
land is a more doubtful case. In recent years, 
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the Jura problem has called attention to the 
fact that even Swiss politics is not immune to 
linguistic tensions, but the Jura question is 
primarily a regional rather than a national issue 
and it is also just as much a religious as a 
linguistic problem. At the national level, neither 
religious nor linguistic issues can be said to have 
high salience. 

Two explanations of the paradox may be 
offered. One follows the well-known argument 
of Lipset and Rokkan (1967, pp. 50—51) that 
party systems tend to reflect the political 
cleavages of the periods in which the parties 
came into existence, instead of the dimensions 
of contemporary political conflict. The con- 
flicts of the past have structured the political 
parties and the differences between them, and 
are able to survive as entrenched atavisms in the 
party systems. The party systems in turn 
structure the electoral contests, even when 
other political dimensions have become more 
salient. Following this line of reasoning, Mil- 
dred Schwartz (1974, p. 589) argues that in 
Canada “class-based voting exists; it is con- 
sistent class-based parties that are missing.” 
Similarly, one can say that in Belgium, Canada, 
and Switzerland, the potential strength of lin- 
guistic voting is suppressed by the religiously 
oriented structure of the party systems. The 
Belgian case also demonstrates, however, that 
the “freezing” of the party system in the 1920s 
was not absolute: Flemish linguistic parties 
already made their appearance in 1919 and 
have survived in the form of the Volksunie, but 
the Walloon and Francophone parties orig- 
inated in the 1960s in a long and solidly 
established party system. Of course, the pre- 
sence of these specifically linguistic parties also 
accounts for the considerable strength of lin- 
guistic voting in Belgium, which does not lag 
very far behind the strength of religious voting. 

The second explanation of the paradox of 
strong religious voting is based on the notion 
that political parties are important, but not the 
only, vehicles for the articulation and represen- 
tation of various kinds of interests. In Belgium, 
Canada, and Switzerland, a significant differ- 
ence between the religious and linguistic 
communities is that the former tend to be 
geographically dispersed whereas the latter are 
regionally more concentrated. Consequently, 
the most suitable organs for the representation 
of religious interests have been the political 
parties, whereas the strongest organs for the 
representation of the linguistic interests could 
be the subnational governments, especially if 
they possessed or acquired a high degree of 
political autonomy: the provincial and cantonal 
governments in federal Canada and Switzerland 
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and the recently established cultural councils in 
semi-federal Belgium (Dunn, 1972; Lijphart, 
1977, pp. 90—97, 121-24). The deviant case of 
South Africa with its extremely strong lin- 
guistic voting patterns significantly reinforces 
this argument: because South Africa has a 
unitary form of government and because its 
linguistic communities are geographically in- 
terspersed to a high extent, the linguistic 
interests have had to protect themselves mainly 
through the party system. 

Hence the greater strength of religious com- 
pared with linguistic voting in Belgium, Canada, 
and Switzerland is neither the result of the 
greater contemporary salience of religious issues 
in these countries (with the partial exception of 
Switzerland), nor exclusively the outcome of an 
atavistic survival of past religious conflicts. At 
least to some extent, it is also the effect of the 
presence of alternative, regional-federal, struc- 
tures for the articulation and representation of 
the linguistic interests. 


Appendix: Survey Data and 
Operational Definitions 


(a) The data. The surveys were conducted at . 
approximately the same time: the Belgian 
surveys in 1970 and 1973, the Swiss survey in 
1972, and the Canadian and South African 
surveys in 1974. The Canadian and the Swiss 
surveys were election studies, although the 
Swiss survey was not held until several months 
after the elections. The South African data 
were collected in an election year but not in 
connection with explicit electoral research. The 
only major Belgian election study done so far, 
in 1968, could not be used because it did not 
include any question about the respondents’ 
language (Delruelle, Evalenko, and Fraeys, 
1970); instead, two more recent sociopolitical, 
but non-election, surveys had to be used. It 
would have been desirable to compare the 
major social determinants of party choice in the 
four countries not only in the 1970s but also 
their trends over extended periods of time. 
Unfortunately, with the exception of Canada, 
data of sufficient quality for such a diachronic 
analysis of voting in these countries are not 
available. 

The multivariate nature of the analysis and 
the choice of methods required that the sizes of 
the national samples be relatively large. This is 
the reason why, in the Belgian case, two similar 
surveys conducted in 1970 and 1973 were 
combined. However, no additional data were 
available to increase the size of the South 
African sample. In fact, the latter already 
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consists of two separate subsamples of about 
equal size (a sample of Afrikaners and one of 
English-speaking white South Africans to whom 
similar questionnaires were administered) which 
could be combined by applying appropriate 
weighting procedures. The South African data 
were collected in cities, towns, and villages, and 
exclude the rural, mainly farming, population, 
but this does not affect their comparability 
with the data from the other three coyntries 
because the manual versus non-manual classifi- 
cation that was used required the exclusion of 
farmers from these samples, too. All four 
samples can therefore be regarded as representa- 
tive samples of the national voting populations. 
The exact numbers of respondents in the 
samples are as follows: Belgium (1970), N = 
1296; Belgium (1973), N = 1266; Canada 
(1974), N = 2562, weighted N = 2445; South 
Africa (1974), N = 641 (Afrikaners) + 659 
(English speakers) = 1300, weighted N = 2175; 
Switzerland (1972), N = 1917. 

(b) Operational definitions of the variables. 
Social class was operationally defined in terms 
of the occupation of the head of the household 
to which the respondent belonged. In order to 
assign these occupations to the manual and 
non-manual strata, we used the criteria listed by 
Alford (1963, pp. 70--71). Farmers are the 
only significant group that cannot be ac- 
commodated in this dichotomous classification. 

The two religious variables that were con- 
sidered are church affiliation and church at- 
tendance. The former was dichotomized into 
Protestant and Catholic categories with all 
respondents of other faiths and without re- 
ligious affiliation being left out of considera- 
tion. This is the most meaningful and obvious 
classification for the Canadian and Swiss cases. 
It may be argued that the more significant 
dividing line in South Africa lies between the 
adherents of the Dutch Reformed churches on 
the one hand and Anglicans, Methodists, Catho- 
lics, and Jews on the other hand. Such a 
dichotomy coincides so closely with the lin- 
guistic-ethnic difference between Afrikaners 
and English speakers, however, that it turns 
church affiliation into a virtual replica of the 
linguistic variable (see Peele and Morse, 1974, 
p. 1526). For the sake of comparative con- 
sistency, too, it makes more sense to use the 
Catholic-Protestant dichotomy in all three 
countries. 

The dichotomization of the church atten- 
dance variable presented slightly more serious 
problems because the categories in the various 
surveys were not always the same. To keep the 
dichotomy as simple and straightforward as 
possible, we drew the dividing line between 
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frequent churchgoers (attending at least twice a 
month) and those attending church only infre- 
quently or never. 

The linguistic variable was operationally 
defined as the language usually spoken at home 
or the mother tongue. A question about the 
home language was asked in the Belgian, Cana- 
dian, and South African surveys, but the Swiss — 
survey only inquired into the mother tongue of 
the respondents. It is a reasonable assumption, 
however, that the mother tongue and the usual 
language spoken at home coincide in the vast 
majority of cases. 

The respondents’ choice of political party 
may be elicited by means of several different 
questions. The principal possibilities are: the 
respondents’ last vote, their intended vote (if an 
election is to take place in the near future), 
their probable vote (in answer to the hypothe- 
tical question about how they would vote if an 
election were held at the time of the survey), 
and their general party preference or party 
identification. In American voting behavior 
research a clear conceptual distinction is usually 


-drawn between these variants, especially be- 


tween party identification and actual voting 
choice. In other countries, there tends to be 
such a close relationship between the two that 
they are virtually indistinguishable. As Budge 
and Farlie (1976, p. 123) point out, party 
identification in non-American political con- 
texts predicts actual voting so well that one 
must “suspect its empirical independence of 
voting choice, its conceptual antecedence and 
its explanatory capacity.” Because the data of 
the present study were collected partly in 
election surveys and partly in non-election 
surveys, the best method to maximize compara- 
bility on this dimension was to avoid the 
intended or most recent votes as indicators of 
party choice and to use party preference 
(Canada and Switzerland), the probable vote 
(South Africa), or a combination of the two 
(Belgium). 
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The Roots of Interprovincial Inequality in Education 
and Health Services in China* 


Davip M. LAMPTON 
Ohio State University 


The key hypotheses which find support in this study of the determinants of variations among 
the provinces of China in the provision of health and education services are: {1} that interprovincial 
variations in the provision of educational and health services can be explained largely by economic 
and ecological factors; {2} that specific levels of education and various types of medical services are 
responsive in different ways to changes in particular variables. For instance, the survival of 
cooperative health programs in the 1970s is much more sensitive to alterations in agricultural 
production than is the urban hospital system, which is much more dependent upon urban 
economic growth. This refines Dye’s findings and makes them more applicable to Third World 
systems. (3) Central policy choices are therefore important because choices relating to investment 
strategy and program structure ultimately determine the relationship between the economy and 


the programs. 


The People’s Republic of China has made 
important, and comparatively rapid, progress in 
reducing inequalities in real income (Lardy, 
1975b) and making primary education and 
basic medical services more universally available 
(Lampton, 1978). Between 1949 and 1976, 
generally, the regime pursued policies of keep- 
ing urban wages relatively constant while boost- 
ing real rural incomes. In 1949, cities like 
Peking had between 10 and 20 percent of their 
populations in primary school while outlying 
provinces had less than t percent; by the 
mid-1970s, Chinese authorities claimed to have 
practically universalized primary education. 
Since 1968, equally vigorous attempts have 
been made to equalize access to basic health 
services by building a system based on para- 
medical workers. 

These serious attempts at achieving equality 
of access to specific categories of educational 
and health services make the inequalities among 
the provinces so interesting from both a prac- 
tical and a theoretical viewpoint. This study 
will ask: How have five major Chinese pro- 
vinces performed comparatively in providing 
access to primary and secondary education, 
hospital beds, and rural medical services since 
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would like to thank Patti Anne Kirst for her help in 
data manipulation and Michele Whetzel-Newton for 
her excellent typing. Of course, any shortcomings 
which may remain are the author’s responsibility. 


1949? What factors best account for the ob- 
served variations, after we have considered 
many possible variables? Are economic factors 
decisive in determining program performance, 
as most of the literature pertaining to industri- 
alized societies suggests, or does leadership 
choice need to be considered as well? If both 
play a role, what is the relationship between 
choice and economic determinism? Also, when 
economic variables are considered, are different 
educational and health programs sensitive to 
different parts of the economy? When one 
looks at leadership choice, which leaders, at 
what levels, are most important with respect to 
which policy areas? 

The major findings of this study are two- 
fold: (1) Economic variables are the principal 
determinants of the pattern of interprovincial 
performance for any given program, but, leader- 
ship choices relating to program financing, 
investment strategies, and program priorities 
will demonstrably affect the way in which the 
economy interacts with the program. For in- 
stance, if Chinese leaders in Peking decide to 
fund primary education out of local taxes, the 
interprovincial distribution may well be dif- 
ferent from providing such schooling out of 
revenues coming from the national treasury. 
Similarly, if Chinese leaders decide to concen- 
trate industrial and urban growth in a few areas, 
the pattern of distribution of hospital beds and 
middle schools will be different from that of a 
situation in which urban and industrial develop- 
ment occur more evenly. 

As Huntington and Nelson (1976, p. 20} 
have persuasively argued, the kind of economic 
determinism which asserts “that the causal flow 
would be from economics to politics rather 
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than in the reverse direction” is overly sim- 
plistic. While the studies of Dye (1966) and 
Wilensky (1975) are important in relating eco- 
nomic factors to program performance, the 
study of interprovincial variation in China gives 
substance to Huntington’s assertion that leader- 
ship choice decisively influences economic vari- 
ables. Also, leadership choices affect which 
economic variables are most salient to which 
program. 

(2) This study clearly suggests that the 
critical political choices are those concerning 
investment priorities, funding strategies, and 
program priorities. These decisions are invariab- 
ly made in Peking, leaving provincial leaders 
with responsibility for implementing and refin- 
ing policy. Confirming Falkenheim’s (1972) 
findings for Fukien Province, this study sug- 
gests that interprovincial variations in perfor- 
mance do not represent the accumulated result 
of independent decisions made at the provincial 
level. As Dye (1966) found in his analysis of 
the United States, we have found that the 
political characteristics of subnational units in 
China have not been the principal determinants 
of provincial performance. 


Methodology and Rationale 


Were the analyst, initially, to attempt to 
formulate a tentative “answer” to these ques- 
tions derived from a simultaneous examination 
of all 29 provincial-level units in China, the 
costs and difficulties of collecting data for all 
possibly important variables would be stagger- 
ing. Consequently, I have adopted an alterna- 
tive strategy. Five important and variably per- 
forming provinces (accounting for about 28 
percent of China’s population) have been inten- 
sively examined: Anhwei, Hunan, Kwangtung, 
Shansi, and Shantung. This analysis identifies 
variables which best account for the observed 
interprovincial variations in performance. Hav- 
ing formulated clear hypotheses from the case 
provinces, we will be able (in the future) to 
collect appropriate data for the remaining two 
dozen provincial-level units in order to test the 
degree to which the observed relationships hold 
nationally. 

Two criteria were employed in selecting the 
case provinces: (1) Relatively complete and 
reliable performance data had to be available. 
The indicators of performance to be used were: 
the percent of provincial population separately 
enrolled in regular primary and general middle 
schools, the number of hospital beds per one 
thousand population, and the percentage of a 
province’s production brigades (sheng-ch’an ta- 
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tui) with “cooperative health programs.” Fora 
thorough discussion concerning the choice and 
reliability of these indicators, see Lampton 
(1978). From those provinces for which suit- 
able performance data were available, we 
selected provinces which provided a wide varie- 
ty of educational and health service levels. (2) 
The provinces had to be geographically dis- 
persed in order to assess the possible impor- 
tance of various pre-liberation experiences, 
North-South differences, economic disparities, 
and region (Skinner, 1977). Defense areas and 
sparsely populated minority regions were ex- 
cluded from consideration because their mili- 
tary and political sensitivity has given them a 
salience to the national leadership that has 
altered their performance patterns (Teiwes, 
1971). Also, immigration to these areas has 
made demographic data for these areas particu- 
larly unreliable. 

The following analysis is organized by pro- 
gram, dealing sequentially with factors affecting 
the availability of primary education, secondary 
education, hospital beds, and cooperative 
health programs in the five provinces. This 
format focuses attention upon providing com- 
paratively derived explanations for performance 
variations. 

What about data reliability and the implicit 
biases of the measures employed? Looking at 
Chinese statistical data generally, we find that 
the reliability and availability of such informa- 
tion has varied over time. During the late 
1950s, the statistical system broke down as a 
consequence of the Great Leap Forward. In the 
early 1960s, provincial budgets, so freely avail- 
able during the 1950s, were no longer dis- 
seminated in ways that made them accessible to 
outside analysts. Finally, during the Cultural 
Revolution of 1966—1969, the statistical sys- 
tem once again was in disarray. Consequently, 
the most reliable statistical data are available 
for the 1950s and the 1970s. I obtained 
provincial-level data on hospital beds, school 
enrollments, insurance coverage, budgetary ex- 
penditures, and gross value of industrial output 
for the 1950s from provincial newspapers 
which printed government work reports and 
budgets. These data do not generally contain 
large internal inconsistencies or unexplainable 
variations. Indeed, these figures document 
problems to which politicians and administra- 
tors were referring simultaneously. 

For the 1970s, I have culled statistics from 
the national press and provincial radio broad- 
casts. Recent figures are comparable with the 
pre-1958 series. For instance, Emerson, Lardy, 
and Field have found that figures on Chinese 
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gross value of industrial output (used below) 
are of sufficient reliability and consistency to 
be very useful in economic analyses. Tom Wiens 
(1975) has found provincial agricultural perfor- 
mance data equally useful. While the reliability 
of Chinese data is accepted with the noted 
qualifications, a caveat is appropriate. One 
should not draw profound conclusions from 
small isolated variations. 

As to the problem of biases implicit in the 
measures used, several observations are re- 
quired: First, all of the measures employed in 
this study have been used by the Chinese 
themselves. It is true, however, that we have 
not employed all the performance measures 
that the Chinese have used at any given time. 
This is the case because some of the indicators 
appear to be more reliable, meaningful, and 
comparable across provinces than others. How- 
ever, the fact that we have used some measures 
to the exclusion of others is potentially impor- 
tant. For instance, the use of hospital beds as 
an indicator of health service availability dis- 
torts the assessment in favor of urban (curative) 
health care when Chinese priorities may stress 
rural (preventive) services. Alternative measures 
such as “health personnel” might have allevi- 
ated this particular problem, but, these data 
were not regularly released on a provincial 
basis. As well, “health personnel” variably 
includes nurses, doctors, herbalists, acupunc- 
turists, sanitary workers, and paramedics; one 
cannot be confident that the term has much 
uniformity of meaning across either time or 
space. Finally, the fact that the Chinese kept 
regular statistics on hospital beds during the 
1950s tells us something about their priorities 
at that time. When they became more in- 
terested in rural medical care in the late 1960s 
and 1970s, they began to release regularly 
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appropriate performance measures which we 
have used for that period. 


Primary Education in the 
1950s and Mid—1970s 


Making primary education nearly universa ly 
available in the five provinces during the mid 
1970s has been a tremendous achievement (see 
Table 1). Table 2 shows that inequality in 
provincial rates of primary school enrollment 
was evident during the 1949—1957 perioc.: 
During that time, Shansi Province perform xi 
best in providing primary enrollments, Anhwci 
did least well in this respect, and the othe; 
three provinces were arrayed between these 
two.2 What factors appear more nearly .o 
account for these divergences in tr 
1949—1957 period and what has produced thie 
more uniform enrollment rates of the miż- 
1970s? 

As developed below, per capita gross valu? 
of industrial output (hereafter per capiza 
GVIO) and percent of provincial population :r 
urban areas (with which per capita GVIO is 
intimately associated) are most closely linkeci 
to the observed interprovincial differences r. 
primary enrollment levels during tle 
1949—1957 period. These relationships appes: 
to have existed because primary educaticr 


lHad this author chosen such provinces as Tibet, 
Kweichow, or Tsinghai, the inequalities would have 
been much greater. 


2Wu (1967, p. 91) classifies Shansi as relatively lese 
developed than Anhwei. One must carefully define the 
meaning of “developed.” Wu generally uses aggrega‘c 
indicators rather than per capita measures. Aggrega.c 
measures favor provinces with large populations. 


Table 1. Percentage of School-Age Children in Regular Primary Schools, 
1965 and 1972—1976 (by Province) 








1965 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
Anhwei 88.9% 92.2 96.0 
Hunan 98.9 95.0 
Kwangtung 83.5 92.0 
Shansi 
Shantung 94.3 





Source: All enrollment data from which these statistics were generated are from Chinese provincial radio 
broadcasts as monitored by the Foreign Broadcast Information Service: Daily Report, People’s Republic cf 
China (1973-1976), and Summary of World Broadcasts (1973—1974). Individual citations not included fez 


space reasons will be provided upon request. 


Note: It would be desirable to make Tables 1 and 2 statistically comparable, but this cannot be done withou* 
data on the age structures of each province. Such information is unavailable. 


*This figure was for rural areas, so the province-wide rate is undoubtedly somewhat higher. 
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required both a local revenue base adequate to 
finance educational programs and sufficient 
community stability to assure continuity in 
primary school attendance. Both of these con- 
ditions were more prevalent in urban and 
industrial settings than in rural areas. 

Peking’s conscious commitment to equaliz- 
ing industrial and urban growth during the 
1950s (Lardy, 1975a and 1975b) appears to 
have provided the basis for the more equal 
distribution of primary enrollments across 
provinces which was evident by the mid-1970s. 
As well, central policy makers have sought to 
change the way primary education is funded so 
as to reduce some of the financial advantages 
which accrued to urban areas in the 1950s. In 
short, while we have found quite predictably 
that economic and structural variables are 
decisive in determining program performance, 
the analysis of these five Chinese provinces 
strongly suggests that conscious central policy 
choices can affect these master variables in such 
a way as to promote or retard the realization of 
equality among provinces. 

Provincial political and social attributes such 
as leadership stability (see Table 3, column f), 
percentage of provincial population in the 
Chinese Communist party (Table 3, column h), 
and the availability of surface transportation 
(Table 3, column e) do not appear to be 
powerful predictors of provincial performance 
for any of the programs examined in the case 
provinces. Consequently, while data on these 
provincial attributes have been supplied in the 
relevant tables, they generally will not be 
discussed. 

Before we establish that urbanization, average 
per capita GVIO, and level of primary school 
enrollment are highly correlated, and before we 
explain why such relationships exist, a brief 
qualitative description of Shansi (the most 
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successful province in providing primary school 
enrollments in the 1949—1957 period) and 
Anhwei (the province least successful in this 
respect) will provide an important qualitative 
context for the rest of the analysis. 

In the early and mid-1950s, Anhwei was a 
province with severe social, political, and eco- 
nomic difficulties; it ranked poorly among most 
of the comparative dimensions displayed in 
Table 3. Anhwei was a middling producer of 
foodgrain per capita (Wiens, 1975, p. 90), had 
the lowest urbanization rate among the five 
provinces, and had the lowest average per capita 
gross value of industrial output (GVIO). These 
problems reflected and contributed to a par- 
ticularly knotty set of environmental and ad- 
ministrative problems in Anhwei. Anhwei’s 
leaders desperately sought to control the Huai, 
Ying, Ko, Yangtse, and Pi Rivers. In 
1955—1956, 50 percent of the province was 
affected by natural disasters. The year before 
(1954), Anhwei’s leadership acknowledged that 
it was only thanks to timely central aid that 
“the people of Anhwei basically tided over the 
famine and achieved the target of saving people 
from starvation” (Yu, 1955, p. 41). These 
calamities, the subsequent social dislocation, 
and the government’s ill-advised grain procure- 
ment policies in 1955, produced substantial 
violence (Yu, 1955, pp. 41—42). 

In contrast to Anhwei’s plight, Shansi did 
exceptionally well in providing primary educa- 
tion (Table 2). In 1953, Shansi was the most 
urbanized of the five provinces (but was by no 
means the most urbanized in China) and it had 
the largest and most rapidly growing per capita 
GVIO (see Table 4). The designation of Shansi 
as an “industrial keypoint” (chung-tien) for the 
First Five-Year Plan (1953—1957) meant that it 
would receive greater than average funds for 
“state construction,” funds that (as we shall 


Table 2. Primary Enrollments in Five Case Provinces, 1949—1958 
(Percent of Provincial Population Enrolled in Regular Primary School) 














1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
National 
Average 45 5.2 7.6 8.8 8.7 8.5 8.7 10.1 10.0 13.1 
Anhwei 6.5 8.6 8.4 
Hunan 8.2 9.1 10.9 10.2 13.2 
Kwangtung 5.7 6.9 8.6 94 9.1 8.7 10.9 10.7 13.7 
Shansi 70 11.2 10.4 12.0 12.1 
Shantung 43 8.2 9.3 


Source: All enrollment data from which these statistics were generated are from the following Chinese provincial 
newspapers: Anhwei Jih-pao, Hsin Hunan Pao, Nan-fang Jih-pao, Shansi Jih-pao, Tachung Jih-pao, Tsingtao 
Jih-pao, and Wen Hui Pao. Precise documentation will be provided upon request. These figures were collected by 
the statistical departments in each province and they were internally consistent. 
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see) helped increase the local tax base, created 
demand for education, and created a stable 
social base that would permit children to attend 
school without frequent interruptions. In the 
1955—1957 period, almost twice as much 
“state construction” investment per capita was 
pumped into Shansi as any of the other case 
provinces (Table 3, column d). Finally, while 
this contribution is’ impossible to quantify, 
Shansi’s pre-liberation leader, Yen Hsi-shan, had 
provided vigorous leadership in the develop- 
ment of .primary education (Gillin, 1967, p. 
302). 

Above, we asserted that average per capita 
GVIO (Table 3, column b) and the percent of 
provincial population living in urban places 
(Table 3, column c) were the most potent 
determinants of a province’s performance in 
providing primary school enrollments in the 
1949~—1957 period. What evidence is available 
to support this assertion and what would 
account for such relationships? Finally, has the 
greater equality in provincial primary school 
enrollment rates characteristic of the mid-1970s 
been accompanied by corresponding changes in 
these variables? 

Looking at the pattern of enrollments in 
primary education among the provinces during 
the 1949—1957 period (see Table 2), and 
comparing that to the provincial attributes 
displayed in Table 3, we can see that Shansi, 
the most urbanized province with the highest 
average per capita GVIO in the 1949—1957 
period, consistently had the largest primary 
school enrollments. The least urbanized 
province, with the smallest average per capita 
GVIO, Anhwei, was persistently lowest. Simi- 
larly, the second most urbanized province, with 
the second highest average per capita GVIO in 
the 1949—1957 period (Kwangtung), was the 
second best at providing primary school enroll- 
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ments. Conversely, Shantung, the second to the 
last province in degree of urbanization (but not 
average per capita GVIO) was second to last in 
primary enrollments. 

The apparent relationships between average 
per capita GVIO, percent of provincial popula- 
tion residing in urban places, and a province’s 
level of primary enrollment are also apparent 
from statistical tests.3 While statistics generated 
with so much missing performance data and a 
small number of provinces is of quite limited 
significance, such analysis supports the conclu- 
sions drawn above and, at a minimum, suggests 
that future researchers wishing to examine all 
29 Chinese provincial-level units would be well 
advised to include these two variables in their 
analysis. 

What concrete factors account for the ap- 
parently close linkage between urbanization, 
average per capita GVIO, and the level of 
primary school enrollment? Clearly, variables 


3We analyzed the relationship between average per 
capita GVIO (Table 3, column b) and the level of 
primary enrollment for those years for which we have 
the relatively most complete primary education per- 
formance data (1949, 1952, 1955, 1956, and 1957). 
When the data were analyzed as interval-level data, the 
strength of positive association, as measured by 
Pearson’s R, varied from .91 (significant to the .12 
level) to .64 (significant to the .27 level). When the 
data were expressed as rank orders for each year, the 
Tau B’s varied from 1.0 to .6. The percent of 
provincial population in urban areas (Table 3, column 
c) is positively correlated with the level of primary 
school enrollment. The strength of association as 
measured by Tau B varied from 1.0 to .8 and when 
measured by Pearson’s R, varied from .92 (significant 
to the .12 level) to .67 (significant to the .10 level). 
Complete statistical data will be supplied upon re- 
quest. 


Table 4. Per Capita Gross Value of Industrial Output for Five Chinese Provinces, 
1949—1957 (in yuan) 


1949 -1952 1953 
Anhwei 11.0 20.9 
Hunan 11.5 23.5 
Kwangtung 25.5 50.5 64.5 
Shansi 16.7 46.0 
Shantung 20.5 42.6 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
28.5 35.5 45.1 

45.2 49.8 

75.5 78.7 91.7 101.6 
116.1 

74.2 


Source: The absolute GVIO figures are from Robert Field, Nicholas Lardy, and John Emerson, “A 
Reconstruction of the Gross Value of Industrial Output by Province in the People’s Republic of China: 
1949—73,” Foreign Economic Report, No. 7 (Washington, D.C.: Department of Commerce, 1975), pp. 20—22. 
Population data are from John Aird, “Population Estimates for the Provinces of the People’s Republic of China: 
1953 to 1974,” International Population Reports, Series P—95, No. 73 (Washington, D.C.: Department of 


Commerce, 1974), pp. 5, 23. 
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affecting both the system’s capacity to supply 
education and the public’s demand for primary 
education are important. 

Looking at the supply side of the equation 
first, we note that the method by which 
primary education was funded during the 
1949—1957 period was critical. Throughout the 
1950s, primary education was importantly sup- 
ported by locally controlled ‘‘extra-budgetary”’ 
funds (yu-suan-wai tsu-chin) generated from the 
local industrial surtax, the local agricultural 
surtax, the commercial enterprise levy, house 
taxes, utilities surcharges, wharfage fees, and 
other minor levies (Nan-fang Jih-pao, August 
27, 1951). While the specifics of the tax system 
changed somewhat throughout the 1949—1957 
period, these locally controlled extra-budgetary 
resources remained of genuine importance to 
primary education (Donnithorne, 1967, pp. 
389, 393). While we have no systematic and 
comparehensive data to demonstrate what per- 
centage of these local extra-budgetary funds 
came from the industrial surtax and what 
percentage from other levies (and there were 
necessarily wide variations between localities), 
we do know that industrial and commercial 
taxes were generally two to four times as large a 
component of provincial revenue as the agricul- 
tural taxes (Chen, 1967, pp. 451-67). One 
presumes that local revenues generated from 
surtaxes on these levies reflected the same 
predominance of industrial and commercial 
areas. 

Provincial officials in Shansi and Shantung 
provinces (Tachung Jih-pao, August 17, 1957) 
explicitly noted the importance of these locally 
derived and locally controlled revenues to 
primary education. For instance, Shansi’s Wu 
Kuang-t’ang explained, 


Expenditures for the social, cultural, and educa- 
tional program come to 105,708,000 yuan... 
With the addition of 5,234,000 yuan in local 
supplementary funds to meet the needs of the 
primary schools, the total figure represents an 
increase of 44.82 percent over the final budget 
figures for 1955 (Shansi Jih-pao, December 9, 
1956). 


As a consequence of these financing arrange- 
ments, the provision of primary education in 
the 1950s (prior to 1958) was importantly 
influenced by the locality’s revenue-generating 
ability; there had to be a revenue base sufficient 
to support primary education. This aspect of 
the tax system appears to have favored locali- 
ties with extensive industrial and commercial 
development; they would have had the most 
plentiful local extra-budgetary resources with 
which to support primary education. In short, 
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the way in which primary education w2s 
funded rewarded relatively urbanized provinces 
like Shansi and Kwangtung and made it mere 
difficult for provinces like Anhwei and Shan- 
tung to achieve parity in enrollment levels. 

In evaluating the case of Kwangtung, in 
addition to its comparatively substantial indvs- 
trial and agricultural base, we must recognize en 
“idiosyncratic” factor. The province had 6.4 
million overseas Chinese; many received finan- 
cial support from relatives abroad. Chines: 
abroad were exhorted to use these remittances 
to support schools and other constructicn 
activities. The amounts involved were far frot: 
trivial and they had a disproportionate impa <:> 
on education. 


The CCP [Chinese Communist party] gave its 
blessing to existing Overseas Chinese schools 
and revived some which had become defunct, it 
created new ones and in some cases simply 
conferred the title ‘Overseas Chinese” on exist- 
ing schools, and it persuaded groups of depen- 
dents to “request” the establishment of such 
schools in their own districts. The Party then 
appealed for donations from Chinese abroad 
and suggested to their dependents in China that 
they might donate some of their savings or 
“surplus” remittances (Fitzgerald, 1972, p. 
132). 


If we conclude from the Shansi and Kwan- 
tung cases that a solid local revenue-generatins 
ability was essential for the development cf 
primary education, and industrial and com- 
mercial development were crucial to providing 
such resources, our analyses of Shantung ani 
Anhwei reinforce that finding. Anhwei, whica 
had comparatively few children enrolled ia 
primary schools, had the least developed urban 
sector and had the lowest average per capiti 
GVIO (see Table 3). Shantung had only a 
slightly more developed urban and industriel 
sector. This, combined with the fact the: 
neither province was a major recipient of pe: 
capita capital construction investment (see Tz- 
ble 3, column d), meant that both provinces 
lacked the financial foundations to encourag: 
primary enrollments. Finally, much of what 
investment there was had to be used for wate; 
management projects. Anhwei, for instance, 
“put in more than half of the 93.3 percent that 
constitutes the productive investment for the 
five years under the program of capital cor- 
struction for the erection of water conservancy 
works” (Anhwei Jih-pao, October 1, 1957). 

In explaining interprovincial variations in th: 
provision of primary education, economic vari- 
ables affect not only the government’s ability 
to supply such services, they also affect popula- 
demand for primary education. In both Shan- 
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tung and Anhwei, the frequency and scope of 
natural calamities has meant that villages are 
frequently uprooted. Dike repair and construc- 
tion require workers. Both factors made it 
difficult to assure continuity in school atten- 
dance and made it likely that families were 
more frequently unable to afford the inevitable 
“sundry expenses” associated with school (Ta- 
chung Jih-pao, August 17, 1957). While neither 
officials in Shantung nor Anhwei publicly 
articulated the close relationship between the 
stability of rural life and primary school enroll- 
ments, Shansi officials did. 


Total enrollment in elementary schools ... 
fulfilled only 92.4 percent of the planned goal 
because of the high mobility of the students as 
the result of natural calamities in agricultural 
production (Shansi Jih-pao, May 12, 1958). 


While it cannot be demonstrated that provin- 
cial-level political characteristics were impor- 
tant variables in explaining interprovincial varia- 
tions in the provision of primary education in 
the 1950s, this should not lead one to conclude 
that political leadership and conscious policy 
choice is unimportant at the national level. As I 
will discuss below, conscious central political 
choice concerning taxation strategies, invest- 
ment allocation, and policy priorities all deter- 
mine how the economy will interact with the 
program, as well as determining the long-run 
configuration of the economy itself. For in- 
stance, the economy will variously affect the 
distribution of primary education depending 
upon whether it is funded locally or through 
the national treasury and whether or not the 
central government subsidizes backward prov- 
inces (Lardy, 1975a). Likewise, the decision to 
invest heavily in one province (e.g., Shansi) to 
the exclusion of others has demonstrable conse- 
quences for the distribution of primary enroll- 
ments among provinces. 

How well do these generalizations predict 
the patterns of primary education in the 1970s? 
Table 1 shows that the four provinces for which 
we have recent data are performing approxi- 
mately equally. The hypotheses derived from 
the examination of the 1950s would suggest 
that this convergence should have been accom- 
panied by one or more of the following: (1) 
relatively more rapid increases in GVIO on the 
part of Anhwei, Shantung, and Hunan than 
Kwangtung and Shansi provinces; (2) changes in 
the financing system so as to make schools less 
dependent upon variable and unequal local 
revenues; (3) changes in investment policy. 
Much of this appears to have occurred. 

Table 5's GVIO index numbers (column c) 
clearly demonstrate that the provinces with the 
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lowest per capita GVIO in the 1950s have 
grown more rapidly than Shansi and Kwang- 
tung, though the absolute gaps probably are 
still significant. Unfortunately, we have no 
recent data on provincial-level investment or 
urbanization. We must assume that those alter- 
ations which may have occurred along these 
two dimensions are consistent with the direc- 
tion of change in GVIO. The apparent trend 
toward convergence in the industrial sector, 
alone, would lead one to predict a narrowing 
of the differences in primary school enrollment 
rates between the case provinces. 

As predicted, another factor was apparently 
particularly important in producing the ob- 
served convergence in primary enrollment rates 
among provinces. In 1957, it was announced 
that “in accordance with the decision of the 
State Council, the salaries of elementary school 
teachers, which have been appropriated from 
locally raised funds, will be appropriated from 
the National Treasury” (Tachung Jih-pao, Au- 
gust 17, 1957, emphasis added). One important 
obstacle to establishing schools in relatively 
impoverished localities was thereby removed, 
and we presume this policy was still operative 
in the 1970s. The effect of this alteration was 
to make primary school programs less depen- 
dent upon variable and unequal local revenues; 
this has promoted the equalization of enroll- 
ment rates between provinces. 

We must consider one other factor which 
would not have been forecast from the 1950s 
cases. The length of primary education in the 
early and mid-1970s was, generally, five years, 
whereas prior to the Cultural Revolution it was 
six. As ex-Minister of Education Chou Jung- 
hsin told a delegation of American educators, 


Some of the factors which have made possible 
the progress in universalizing elementary and 
secondary education are the simplification of 
schooling materials and shortening the number 
of years of schooling (Delegation of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Colleges and Universi- 
ties, 1975, p. 21). 


Shortening the number of years in school has 
made it possible to divert resources from the 
old practice of keeping fewer students in school 
longer to the newer system of keeping more 
students in school for a shorter time. At the 
same time when the number of years has been 
reduced, it became increasingly difficult for the 
provinces which led in the 1950s to further 
boost their rates. As Orleans (1961, p. 32) 
explains, “There is a normal slowing up as the 
proportion in school approaches the school-age 
population....” One reason for this conver- 
gence, then, has been that the indicators are 
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measuring the enrollment levels of a somewhat 
altered system of primary education. This has 
favored the “poor performers” of the 1950s 
(Hunan Provincial Service, February 2, 1972). 

To conclude, the factors which affected the 
levels of primary enrollment in the five prov- 
inces during the 1950s still appear to hold. 
Relatively rapid increases in the GVIO index in 
the previously low-ranking provinces have con- 
tributed to a trend toward convergence; we 
presume trends in urbanization have paralleled 
changes in industrial output, but we cannot 
be certain. Also, the movement toward inter- 
provincial equality reflects changes in financing 
patterns which have attenuated the link be- 
tween local financial resources and the provi- 
sion of primary education. Finally, the length 
of primary schooling was generally shortened, 
making it easier for poorly performing prov- 
inces to boost enrollment levels. Concisely 
stated, while economic variables appear to be 
important determinants of program perfor- 
mance with respect to any given program, and 
urban areas will always enjoy benefits (especial- 
ly on the demand side), the shape of the 
program and the financial relationships govern- 
ing it are not givens. Political choices concerning 
which sectors of the economy to emphasize, 
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which provinces to target for investment, levels 
and kinds of subsidization, length of curricu- 
lum, and how to fund a given service, all 
ultimately determine the pattern of interprovin- 
cial performance. The Chinese case, then, sug- 
gests that models of strict economic determin- 
ism in which political leaders are mere putty in 
the hands of economic forces beyond their 
control may need to be modified, as Chenery 
(1974) and Huntington and Nelson (1976) have 
suggested. 


General Middle School Education 
in the 1950s and the Mid-1970s 


General middle school education has not 
been nearly as widely available as primary 
education (compare Tables 1, 2, and 6). In 
1975, 3.8 percent of the national population 
was enrolled in middle schools while about 14.5 
percent was enrolled in primary schools. De- 
spite this relatively low enrollment rate, there 
have been variations in the performance of the 
five provinces. The following analysis suggests 
that interprovincial variations in middle school 
enrollments during the 1950s were very closely 
tied to rates of urbanization and industrial 


Table 5. Selected Attributes for Five Chinese Provinces in the 1970s 








Grain Output/ 
Capita GVIO/Capita Index of Roads: Railroads: 
(in Catties) 1973 GVIO, 1972 km/1000 km? km/1000 km? 
1974-753 (in yüan)?  (1965=100)° 19724 19724 
Anhwei 683 N.A. 225 100.5 9.2 
rank 3 rank 3 rank 4 rank 3 
Hunan 747 N.A. 240 133.4 4.3 
rank 1 rank 2 rank 2 rank 4 
Kwangtung 684 340.55 182 84.8 2.0 
rank 2 rank 4 rank 5 rank 5 
Shansi 565 N.A 174 126.7 12.5 
rank 4 rank 5 rank 3 rank 2 
Shantung 451 253.66 254 135.3 12.6 
rank 5 rank 1 tank 1 rank 1 





Source: As indicated in notes below. 





4All figures have been rounded to the nearest catty. The grain figures for the 1970s, unlike those for the 
1950s, include soybeans. The foodgrain output data are from “China: Agricultural Performances in 1975,” 
Research Aid, ER-10149 (Washington, D.C.: Central Intelligence Agency, 1976), p. 18. The figures displayed 
are the averages of the per capita figures for two years (1974 and 1975) for each province. 

bReported and estimated absolute GVIO figures (in 1952 constant prices) are reported in Robert Michacl 


Field, Nicholas R. Lardy, and John Emerson, “A Reconstruction of the Gross Value of Industrial Output by 
Province in the People’s Republic of China: 1949—73,” Foreign Economic Report, No. 7 (Washington, D.C.: 


Department of Commerce, 1975), p. 9. 
“Field et al. (1975), pp. 34—35. 


dali road and railroad miles include all lengths of route as of 1972. 
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growth.* For instance, Shansi and Kwangtung 
provinces (the most urbanized case provinces 
with the highest average per capita GVIO) had 
the highest levels of middle school enrollment 
by 1955 (see Table 6). The apparent association 
is also demonstrable if statistical tests are run 
for years for which we have complete middle 
school enrollment data (1955, 1956, 1957).§ 
While one cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity for caution in accepting statistical 
conclusions based on such a small number of 
cases, it is clear that future comprehensive 
performance research on China must take into 
account the probable relationships between 
industry, urbanization, and middle school en- 
rollments. 

If there was a strong relationship between a 
province’s middle school enrollment level and 
its degree of urban and industrial development 
in the 1950s, what factors account for such a 
relationship and how have subsequent policies 
dealt with those relationships? 

Four reasons suggest themselves: on the 


4Zwick (1976) finds that this is true in the Soviet 
Union. 


“SWhen the data were analyzed as interval-level data, 
the strength of positive association between the 
percent of population living in urban places (Table 3, 
column c) and middle school enrollment levels, as 
measured by Pearson’s R, varied from .9 (significant to 
the .01 level) to .85 (significant to the .03 level). When 
the data were expressed as rank orders for each year, 
the Tau B’s varied from .8 to .4. Average per capita 
GVIO (Table 3, column b) is positively correlated with 
the level of middle school enrollment. The strength of 
association as measured by Tau B varied from .6 to .2 
and when measured by Pearson’s R varied from .81 
(significant to the .04 level) to .75 (significant to the 
.06 level). 


demand side, urbanization and industrial expan- 
sion created needs for technical and managerial 
skills. In the more agrarian provinces, such 
requirements were fewer. Also, in agricultural 
settings, a peasant family simply could not 
forego a child’s labor power for the length of 
time necessary for the child to receive a middle 
school education. As well, middle schools were 
generally located in central places of some size. 
An urbanized provinde simply afforded easier 
access to more people than was the case in rural 
units.® 

On the supply side, the relatively urbanized 
provinces had greater resources with which to 
provide middle school facilities. An important 
asset was the “state enterprise’? which could 
establish attached secondary technical and gen- 
eral middle schools. A provincial leadership 
which had a concentration of state enterprises 
had an advantage in achieving higher rates of 
enrollment. Finally, in Kwangtung, the avail- 
ability of resources provided by the overseas 
Chinese came into play with respect to both 
industrialization and middle school education. 


In 1956, for example, Overseas Chinese invest- 
ment was reported to have accounted for 10 
percent of the total local industrial investment 


SWhile a province with a greater percentage of its 
population in urban places will have higher rates of 
middle school enrollment, one must note that the 
province is not an ideal unit for which to measure 
urbanization. Regional urban systems cut across pro- 
vincial boundaries. For instance, it was an administra- 
tive and political decision that removed Shanghai from 
the jurisdiction of Kiangsu Province and removed 
Peking and Tientsin from the jurisdiction of Hopeh. 
Likewise, a city such as Nanking, which lies near a 
provincial boundary, may service hinterlands that are 
located in neighboring provinces. 


Table 6. Enrollments in General Middle School in Five Chinese Provinces, 1949—1975 
(Percentage of Provincial Population Enrolled) 








1949 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1960 1965 1975 


National 

Average 19 43 49 59 
Anhwei 

Hunan 36 

Kwangtung .39 67 71 80 
Shansi .076 40 

Shantung .08 


63 82 98 N.A. N.A. 3.8 
.32 39 63 

AS 37 .56 -13 98 3.36 
82 1.12 1.35 

58 86 99 

33 42 -50 


Source: All enrollment data from which these statistics were generated are from the following Chinese provincial 
newspapers: Anhwei Jih-pao, Hsin Hunan Pao, Nan-fang Jih-pao, Shansi Jih-pao, Tachung Jih-pao, Ta Kung Pao, 


Tsingtao Jih-pao, and Wen Hui Pao. The figures for 
Information Service: Daily Report, People’s Republic 
each figure will be provided upon request. 


1965 and 1975 were obtained from Foreign Broadcast 
of China, No. 99 (1975), p. H2. The specific citation for 
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in the two provinces [Kwangtung and Fukien] ; 
and in the same report it was stated that 23 
percent of all middle school students in Fukien 
were enrolled in schools established with Over- 
seas Chinese capital (Fitzgerald, 1972, p. 125). 


While the latter half of this report referred only 
to Fukien, the situation was almost certainly 
similar in neighboring Kwangtung. How were 
these variables manifested in the provinces 
under examination? 

In 1949, Shansi had a smaller per capita 
GVIO than both Kwangtung and Shantung (see 
Table 4). Shansi did less well than either in 
middle school enrollments (see Table 6). How- 
ever, once Shansi was designated an “industrial 
keypoint,” its GVIO per capita rose rapidly in 
the 1952—1957 period (see Table 4), as did its 
middle school enrollment rate. Kwangtung, 
which had the second highest rate of growth of 
per capita GVIO during this period, had the 
second most rapid rate of middle school expan- 
sion. 

Levels of middle school enrollment ap- 
parently did not depend on agriculture during 
the 1949—1957 period. The Shansi and Hunan 
cases offer striking indication of this. While 
Shansi was forging ahead industrially and its 
rate of urbanization was comparatively high, it 
did poorly in per capita foodgrain production 
(Table 3, column a), ranking only ahead of 
Shantung. Conversely, while Hunan led the five 
provinces in per capita foodgrain output,” it 
did only marginally better than Shantung and 
Anhwei in middle school enrollment. We tenta- 
tively conclude that urban development and 
industrial growth are the most powerful factors 
affecting the provision of middle school educa- 
tion. This suggests that if policy makers in 
China wish to achieve interprovincial equality 
in access to middle school education, they will 
be most successful by promoting a program of 
equalization of urban and industrial growth 
among provinces. Lardy (1975a) argues that the 
fiscal system has been designed to accomplish 
just this. 

Unfortunately, due to the absence of middle 
school enrollment data for the 1960s and 1970s 
for all of the provinces except Hunan (see Table 
6), we are unable to determine whether or not a 
trend toward equalization of middle school 
enrollment rates developed during that period. 
However, given the apparently close links be- 
tween urbanization, average per capita GVIO, 
and middle school enrollment levels in the 
1950s, it is probable that the relatively more 


TWiens (1975, p. 93) notes that Hunan’s yields 
probably dropped in the 1952—1957 period. 
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rapid growth in GVIO in Hunan, Anhwei, ¿rr 
Shantung during the 1965—1972 period (see 
Table 5, column c) would have produced so i 
reduction in disparities among the provinces 
though one would predict that it would t.i. 
much longer to overcome inequalities in mid tr 
school enrollments than was the case wir 
primary education. This, however, is a hypot 1> 
sis which must be tested when, and if, appror:7i- 
ate data become available. 

One further piece of recent evidence li: 
rates of middle school enrollment to the deg`e 
of urbanization for the 1970s. In April 19°% 
visiting American educators were told by € 
Soochow official that, “we have the princi + 
of enrolling the students who live nearby ite 
schools.... Nearly 100 percent of the primery 
school pupils go on learning in the mid”: 
school...” (Delegation of the American Assc7i- 
ation of State Colleges and Universities, 19 £, 
p. 29). If only a small percentage of primz:, 
school graduates (nationally about one in 3 #3 
could go to regular middle schools in 1977. 
(Lampton, 1978), and one finds that ice 
percentage of urban children going to such 
schools is much higher, it means ipso facto tl ci 
there is a marked urban bias in the availabil. iy 
of such education. 

One would predict that if the Chincss 
leadership continues to promote urban/ind 1:- 
trial growth in presently less develop2i 
provinces, the resulting changes should prodvce 
increasing equality in middle school enrci.- 
ments among the provinces, though, witri 
provinces, urban areas will remain advantage: 
This suggests that the conscious choices sf 
political leaders in Peking, where allocations ¿o 
the various provinces are made, are importa‘. 
If they continue to follow policies of equalizinz 
urban and industrial growth among provinc23 
(Lardy, 1975a and 1975b), they will thea 
probably promote equalization of midci: 
school enrollments. Conversely, decisions ‘2 
focus industrial investment and urban growth in 
selected areas would have the reverse effect. 


ae de | 


(o 
PA 
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The Origins of Interprovincial 
Inequalities in Hospital Beds 
in the 1950s and 1970s 


As with secondary education, relatively 1t- 
banized provinces were able to provide mc's 
hospital beds per thousand population than t^: 
other provinces for which we have data (Tat’s 
7). Comparing the performance of the fo: 
provinces for which we have information wi © 
their aggregate attributes, the province whic 
was almost twice as urbanized as the others d.c 
approximately twice as well as the other prev- 
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inces in providing hospital beds. Foodgrain 
output per capita was apparently not a major 
factor. If agriculture had been a more salient 
factor, one would have expected Hunan (the 
leading per capita foodgrain producer) to have 
done significantly better than Shantung, the 
province which ranked last (see Table 3, col- 
umn a). 

While data on the number of hospital beds 
are exceedingly fragmentary, the appearance of 
a positive association between percent of pro- 
vincial population residing in urban places and 
level of hospital beds holds if statistical tests are 
performed. Of course, the small number of 
cases and the spotty data assure that the 
findings can only be tentative.8 

Several factors account for the apparently 
close relationship between urbanization, indus- 
trial output, and hospital bed availability. First, 
effective demand for hospital facilities is greater 
in urban areas. 


In a developing country distance is a critical 
determinant of medical care, and it is widely 
realized that only those close to a medical unit 
can derive the full benefit from its services. ... 
The average number of outpatient attendances 
per person per year will be seen to halve itself 
about every two miles.... The number of 
persons per square mile determines the pos- 
sibility of providing them with medical care 


8The strength of positive correlation between 
percent of population in urban areas (Table 3, column 
c) and a province’s provision of hospital beds per 
thousand population (for the years 1956 and 1957), 
when measured by Pearson’s R, varied from .99 
(significant to the .002 level) to .66 (significant to the 
.26 level). When the data were expressed as rank 
orders for each year, the Tau B’s varied from 1.0 to 
33. As well, I suspect, and statistical tests confirm in 
all but one case, that average GVIO per capita (Table 
3, column b) is positively associated with hospital beds 
per thousand population. 
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nearly as profoundly as does the distance of a 
patient’s home from a medical unit (King, 
1966, pp. 2:6—2:8). 


Also, the financial terms of access to cura- 
tive facilities favored areas with high concentra- 
tions of workers covered by the 1951 Labor 
Insurance Regulations (Kallgren, 1969). Start- 
ing in 1951, many employees of large and/or 
critical industries were covered by labor and/or 
medical insurance (Donnithorne, 1967, p. 213). 
For those with medical coverage, most financial 
barriers to receiving medical care had been 
removed. Also, by at least 1957, medical 
facilities were receiving periodic allotments 
proportional to the number of workers for 
which the hospital was responsible (Weekly 
Information Report on Communist China, May 
26, 1958, p. 37). These benefits and the 
method by which hospitals were paid linked 
demand for hospital services to urban areas. 

Additionally, workers were concentrated in 
cities where they could constitute a political 
force, to a limited extent. There was continual 
tension between the All China Federation of 
Trade Unions, its membership, and the regime 
over the level of material and “fringe” benefits. 
The stress was particularly acute in 1956 and 
1957 in provinces such as Shansi and Kwang- 
tung which had high concentrations of workers. 
At the Second Congress of the T’aiyuan Munici- 
pal Party, Party leaders observed that 


many people, and even some Party members 
and cadres, were not fully aware of the impor- 
tant significance of the production-increase and 
economy campaign. These people ... insisted 
on the improvement of living standards for 
individuals (Vew China News Agency, February 
2, 1957, p. 16). 


If the relationships suggested above are 
correct, there should be an association between 
the provision of hospital facilities and the 
percentage of provincial population with labor 


Table 7. Hospital Beds Per Thousand Population in Four Case Provinces, 
1949—1957 (Includes Hospital and Sanatoria Beds) 























1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
National Average 1S 3] Al 45 52 56 
Anhwei 0061 28 23 31 33 
Hunan 33 39 
Kwangtung 37 44 68 
Shantung 06 32 32 











Source: All hospital bed data from which these statistics were generated are from the following provincial 
newspapers: Anhwei Jih-pao, Hsin Hunan Pao, Nan-fang Jih-pao, Tachung Jih-pao, and Tsingtao Jih-pao. 
Aggregate national level data are from Ten Great Years, p. 220. Precise documentation will be provided for each 


figure upon request. 
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insurance.? The available data are consistent 
with the presumed set of relationships (Table 
8). In 1956, Canton City had more insured 
workers than the entire province of Anhwei 
had that year and Shantung had the following 
year. Kwangtung ranked ahead of all the 
provinces for which data are available.1° The 
trend seems clear; Anhwei and Shantung had 
weak economic and political demand for hos- 
pital services in the 1950s. 

In identifying the probable sources of inter- 
provincial inequalities in the availability of 
hospital beds during the 1950s, our investiga- 
tion suggests that the twin (and highly corre- 
lated) factors of urbanization and the level of 
per capita GVIO are most important and that 
both of these variables are reflected in the 
number of insured workers (see Table 8). This 
finding implies that hospital bed inequalities 
among provinces could be reduced by a policy 
of equalization of industrial and urban growth. 
Lardy’s work (1975a and 1975b) suggests that 
the central authorities in China have adopted 
this approach, and the relatively rapid growth 
of GVIO in Anhwei, Hunan, and Shantung (see 
Table 5, column c) would seem to reflect this 
policy. Once again, while factors such as degree 


of urbanization and per capita GVIO are linked 


2We chose the number covered by labor insurance 
instead of medical insurance because the data are 
better for the former than the latter. 


iOsee Table 8. There is an ambiguity in the 
coverage of the 1953, 1954, and 1955 figures for 
Kwangtung, but this does mot affect the analysis. 
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to performance, leadership choice at the centrai 
level can play a critical role in shaping ‘he 
long-term structure of the economy and, thers- 
by, ultimately affect the distribution of hos- 
pital beds among provinces. Of course, equatiz- 
ing urban-industrial growth between provinces 
is an arduous task, and one would predict sorie 
significant lag between changes in patterns cf 
industrial and urban development and alte~c- 
tions in the distribution of hospital beds. 

Do these generalizations hold into the 1962s 
and 1970s? Concisely, we cannot be certzin 
because the Chinese have released almost no 
provincial-level data on hospital beds since 
1960. However, a few inferences may be drawn. 
Because Cultural Revolution criticisms of the 
medical system were aimed at the concentra- 
tion of medical resources in urban areas, it is 
likely that before 1966 rural provinces con- 
tinued to do substantially more poorly thrn 
relatively urban ones. Even today, the large‘v 
urbanized provincial-level units of Shanghai ara 
Peking have hospital resources far in excess of 
those to which they would be entitled if ali 
resources were distributed equally (Lampton, 
1974, p. 9). 

The persistence of interprovincial (and uz- 
ban-rural) gaps explains the post-Cultural Revo- 
lution alterations in the health system. Indeed, 
it is the apparently strong relationship between 
urbanization, industrial output, and hospital 
beds which led central policy makers in Pekirg 
to try to find an alternative to a hospital-based 
system. Since 1968, a “new” health care 
delivery system has taken shape: the ‘‘cooperz- 
tive health care system” (ho-tso chih-liao chil.- 


Table 8. Number of Insured Workers, by Province, 1951-1957 











Province 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 | 
Anhwei 62,500 63,300 
( .20) ( .19) 
Hunan 50,000 141,000 283,000 280,000 
(.15) (41) ( .80) ( .78) 
Kwangtung 78,333 94,000 150,400 
(.23) (27) ( 42) 
Canton City* 37,398 46 ,000 64,000 
(2.33) (2.87) (3.43) 
Shantung 51,000 
( .09) 





Source: The absolute numbers of workers with insurance were obtained from the following provincia. 
newspapers: Anhwei Jih-pao, Hsin Hunan Pao, Nan-fang Jih-pao, Tachung Jih-pao, and Wen Hui Pao. Precise 


documentation will be provided upon request. 


Note: The numbers in parentheses are the percentage of provincial population with labor insurance. 
*Norprovincial-level unit included for informational purposes. 
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tu). Two features of this system are particularly 
significant: first, production brigade health 
clinics and commune medical clinics have been 
established.44 These clinics employ paramedics, 
“barefoot doctors” (ch’ih-chiao i-sheng), who 
provide diagnostic, preventive, and limited cura- 
tive services. Those cases requiring additional 
treatment are supposed to be referred to more 
comprehensive facilities. Secondly, these ser- 
vices were meant to be financed locally using 
the resources of cooperative welfare funds and 
individual contributions; both the welfare funds 
and individual incomes are very dependent 
upon local agricultural well-being. In contrast 
to a health system based on hospital care, then, 
the presence or absence of these medical 
programs is much more a function of the local 
agricultural situation than trends in the urban- 
industrial sector. Indeed, cooperative health 
programs have had to deal with highly variable 
local revenues because of their close ties to the 
local agricultural economy. 


The Determinants of Cooperative 
Health Care Availability in the 
Late 1960s and the Mid-1970s 


The capacity of production brigades to 
establish and maintain cooperative health pro- 
grams is intimately tied to local agricultural 
production; the financial provisions described 
above make it inevitable. The size of commune 
and brigade welfare funds is directly tied to 
local agricultural output. These funds receive a 
fixed percentage of cooperative receipts. Also, 
peasant incomes are linked directly to agricul- 
tural production; as their incomes drop, their 
ability to pay for medical care declines. 

Ideally, in order to demonstrate rigorously 
the links between local (commune and brigade) 
agricultural production and the availability of 
cooperative health programs at these same 
levels, one would like local production and 
performance data. Unfortunately, such sys- 
tematic statistics are unavailable. Consequently, 
we have had to assume that program and 
production increases and decreases occurring at 
the provincial level reflect those trends and 
relationships which we are unable to observe 
directly at the local level. Using such reasoning, 
the analyst would predict the following sets of 
relationships between provincial (aggregate) 
foodgrain output and the availability of co- 
operative health programs at the provincial 


Production brigades are units of rural popula- 
tion, production, and administration approximately 
the size of a natural village, though this varies. 
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level. Increases in the percentage of a province’s 
Production brigades with cooperative heaith 
programs should be associated with increases in 
aggregate grain production for that same prov- 
ince the preceding year. Conversely, declines in 
a province’s aggregate foodgrain output one 
year should be followed the next year by a 
decline in the percentage of that province’s 
production brigades with cooperative health 
programs. The reason for the one-year lag 
between grain production and program perfor- 
mance is that one year’s agricultural increases 
or decreases are not fully felt until the follow- 
ing year. Quantitative and qualitative data for 
our case provinces, and national-leve] aggregate 
data, all support these presumed relationships. 

To test these linkages during the 1971—1975 
period, we divided Chinese provinces into those 
which achieved aggregate increases in foodgrain 
output and those which experienced declines 
(see Table 9). Table 10 provides data on each 
province’s performance in providing coopera- 
tive health programs. There have been varia- 
tions in program level within and between 
provinces. 

In Tables 9 and 10 there are 17 provinces for 
which we have both the foodgrain production 
and program performance data necessary to test 
the hypothesized relationships. (These prov- 
inces are designated by asterisks in Table 9.) In 
12 of the 17 cases, provincial foodgrain in- 
creases for one year were followed in the next 
by increases in the availability of cooperative 
health programs within these same provinces, as 
predicted. In 2 of the 17 cases, documented 
provincial foodgrain declines were followed the 
next year by decreases in the availability of 
cooperative health programs within those prov- 
inces, as predicted. Only 3 cases deviated from 
the hypothesized outcome. One of these cases 
(Anhwei) actually confirms the hypothesis 
when understood. In 1972, provincial grain 
output in Anhwei rose slightly, but the increase 
was less than the expansion in population; there 
had been a per capita foodgrain decline. This 
suggests that per capita foodgrain production 


. would be a better indicator. Unfortunately, we 


lack sufficient quantitative data to systematical- 
ly use that variable. Conservatively speaking, 
then, 14 of 17 cases fit the hypothesis. The 
odds that this occurred by chance are less than 
2 percent.12 

Examining the case provinces, we find that 
these aggregate relationships hold, except for 


12We applied the chi-square test. For an explana- 
tion see Blalock (1972, pp. 275-85). 
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Anhwei in 1971—1972. For instance, Kwang- 
tung suffered grain production declines in 1972 
and 1975. The years immediately following 
witnessed reductions in the percentage of pro- 
duction brigades providing cooperative health 
care. Conversely, both Shantung and Hunan 
experienced increases in foodgrain production 
in 1975; the following year both provinces 
achieved increases in program availability. 

The close link which appears to exist be- 
tween agricultural production and cooperative 
health care in the aggregate provincial-level data 
is also apparent in the qualitative information 
coming from lower-level units within the case 
provinces. For example, some basic-level cadres 
in Hsin County, Shantung, were denounced for 
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having let a cooperative health program collapse 
for allegedly economic reasons. They reportec- 
ly 


spread the word that since economic conditions 
here were so poor, and commune members had 
no money, the medical cooperative system 
could not exist any longer (Shantung Provincial 
Service, March 20, 1974). 


While it is clear that agricultural prosperity is 
essential to the survival and growth of coopere- 
tive health programs, can it be argued tha: 
provincial-level leadership stability is a signifi- 
cant factor affecting a province’s capability +o 
implement these programs? Although provincia! 
leadership data are defective in several re- 


Table 9. Provincial Increases and Decreases in Foodgrain Production, 1971—1975 





1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
Provinces with a decline in foodgrain production over the previous year 
Kwangtung Honan Anhwei Chekiang 
Hopeh Sinkiang Honan 
Kwangtung* Szechuan Hopeh 
Kweichow Inner Mongolia 
Sinkiang Kiangsi 
Kiangsu 
Kweichow 
Kwangtung* 
Ninghsia 
Provinces with an increase in grain production over the previous year 
Anhwei* Anhwei* Anhwei Hopeh Anhwei 
Honan Fukien* Chekiang Hunan Fukien 
Hopeh* Kansu Fukien Hupeh Heilungkiang 
Shansi Kwangsi* Heilungkiang Kiangsu Hunan* 
Yunnan* Shantung Honan Kwangtung Hupeh* 
Tsinghai* Hopeh Kwangsi Kansu* 
Hunan Liaoning Kirin* 
Hupeh Kwangsi 
Inner Mongolia* Liaoning 
Kiangsu Shansi 
Kirin* Shantung* 
Kwangsi* Shensi 
Kwangtung Sinkiang 
Kweichow Tibet 
Liaoning Tsinghai 
Shantung 
Shensi 
Sinkiang 
Szechwan 
Yunnan 


Source: Provincial performance in foodgrain output was determined from “China; Agricultural Performance `r. 
1975,” Research Aid (Washington, D.C.: Central Intelligence Agency, 1976), p. 18; Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service: Daily Report, People’s Republic of China (1972—1973); China News Summary, Nos. 411, 
447, 452, 454, 475, 476, and 497; Survey of China Mainland Press (American Consulate General: Hong Kong), 
No. 5041 (December 27, 1971), p. 15. Precise documentation for each province will be provided upon request. 


*A province for which both grain data and the two appropriate consecutive years of cooperative health care 
performance data are available. 
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spects,!3 the data acquired in the course of this 
study would lead one to conclude that there is 
little discernible relationship between program 
performance and the stability of provincial 
leadership. For instance, Kwangtung had more 
shifts in first party secretaries during the 
1972—1976 period than any of the other case 
provinces.!4 While one might hypothesize that 
such instability would disrupt administration 
and thereby impair performance, Kwangtung 
did well in providing cooperative health pro- 
grams. Conversely, Hunan had greater con- 
tinuity of first party secretaries in the 
1970—1976 period, with Hua Kuo-feng provid- 


13We lack data on the middle levels of the 
provincial bureaucracies. 


14Chao Tzu-yang, Ting Sheng, and Wei Kuo-ch’ing. 
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ing continual leadership. Yet Hunan has done 
less well in establishing continuity in its co- 
operative health program than Kwangtung. This 
suggests that while the central leadership in 
Peking makes critical choices concerning fund- 
ing and investment strategies, subsidies, and 
program shape, the choices made by provincial 
leaders are not demonstrably important factors 
in determining provincial performance. 


Conclusions 


Three theoretically important conclusions 
emerge from this study, findings relevant to 
developmental theorists, policy analysts, and 
sinologists. First, there is no single economic 
variable which accounts for the observed inter- 
provincial variations in performance across all 


Table 10. Percentage of Production Brigades with Cooperative Health Programs, 
by Province, 1969—1976 








Province 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

Anhwei 70 68.7 50 

Chekiang 71 

Fukien 80 74 80 87 

Heilungkiang 94 

Honan 75 

Hopeh 80 80.6 

Hunan 974 Feb. 90 79 83 

June 50 

Hupeh 83 80 93 

Inner Mongolia 33* 50 n 

Kansu 80 85 85 90 

Kiangsi 93 

Kiangsu June 80 95 
Sept. 95 

Kirin 68* 90* 90 

Kwangsi 66.7 70 90 95 

Kwangtung 50 87 100 80 97.3 93 

Kweichow 67.5 

Liaoning 90 

Ninghsia 80 

Peking 75 

Shansi 85 

Shantung 50 53 85 90 

Shensi 84 86.4 

Sinkiang 70 90 

Szechwan 80 

Tientsin 95 

Tsinghai 42 70 50 70 

Yunnan 90 100 80 


Source: These figures were obtained from provincial radio broadcasts monitored by Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service: Daily Report, People’s Republic of China (1973—1976), Summary of World Broadcasts 
(1969—1974), and The Chinese Medical Journal 1, No. 1 (1975), pp. 3-12. One must be critical of figures which 
allege participation rates of 100 percent. However, the rates of each province taken as a set are, in all probability, 
accurate indicators of trends in that province. Precise documentation for each statistic will be provided upon 


request. 


*This statistic is for a model area only; the province-wide rate was probably lower, if anything. 
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of the policy areas examined. Agricultural 
growth is a precondition to success in coopera- 
tive health care (as it is presently funded) and 
not particularly helpful in obtaining high levels 
of primary or middle school enrollments, or 
hospital facilities.15 While the specific linkages 
between these particular programs and the 
economy are peculiar to China, it suggests that 
policy analysts in the Third World setting 
(where there is a great bifurcation of the 
economy into rural and urban sectors) must be 
sensitive to the variable linkages between speci- 
fic programs and specific sectors of the econo- 
my. 

Second, the above finding leads one to refine 
and revise the conventional wisdom of many 
developmental and policy studies. Policy stu- 
dies emerging from rather wealthy industrial 
societies, such as those of Dye (1966) and 
Wilensky (1975), have generally concluded 
that program performance is most closely tied 
to economic variables (usually per capita GNP). 
This finding, in turn, has fit nicely with the 
prevailing developmental notion that if one 
emphasizes economic growth, other fundamen- 
tal values such as equality and participation 
will automatically be realized in its wake. As 
Huntington and Nelson (1976) and Chenery 
(1974) have begun to argue, both trends have 
tended to negate the importance attached to 
leadership choice, making it appear that the 
only job of the political leader is to maximize 
aggregate economic growth. Such a conclusion 
is not warranted by this study. 

Central policy makers in China (as else- 
where) face an enormous array of difficult 
choices. As this study has shown, equality of 
education and medical services among Chinese 
provinces is affected by the leadership’s choice 
of financing arrangements, by choices concern- 
ing which areas to designate as “key points” for 
investment, by decisions about whether to em- 
phasize investment in agriculture or industry, 
by decisions about whether or not to subsidize 
various programs and provinces, and by the 
particular provisions and configurations of pro- 
grams themselves. For instance, the decisions to 
invest more heavily in agriculture, to equalize 


15This study has not sought to establish generaliza- 
tions designed to predict the performance of border 
and minority regions. Teiwes’ (1971) finding that 
defense areas are unusually stable, and my own 
findings (1978) that by 1957 these areas did unusually 
well in providing hospital beds, suggests that the small 
populations involved, along with leadership concern 
for these localities, has altered their performance 
patterns. 
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urban development, to make localities less 
dependent upon variable local financing fo: 
primary schooling, and to move away from a 
strictly hospital-based system, seem to have 
produced greater equality in the distribution of 
primary education and basic medical services, 
To be specific, designating Shansi an industria: 
“key point” in the early 1950s provided the 
basis for that province’s rapid expansion of 
primary and middle schools. Similarly, empha- 
sizing industrial growth in Shantung and An- 
wei in the 1960s and 1970s appears to have 
provided the basis for their recent gains ir 
primary education. 

The critical point is that while leaders can 
never eliminate economic constraints, their 
political choices do shape the long-term struc- 
ture of those constraints and, in the short run, 
determine how those economic variables will 
manifest themselves through concrete pro- 
grams. Most importantly, leadership policy 
choice reflects value choice. A central question 
for the future is, will the value emphasis of the 
pre-1977 period continue in the post-Mao era? 

Third, one need not assume that interprovin- 
cial variation in program performance reflects 
significant discretionary authority available to 
provincial leaders. The layering of authority is 
such that the decisions which most affect leve's 
of performance are generally made in Peking. 
This suggests that provincial leaders have a 
stake in influencing national policy makers in 2t 
least two respects: first, provincial leaders who 
wish to maximize the performance of “their” 
provinces would be well advised to attempt to 
encourage central authorities to adopt programs 
which they believe are consistent with th: 
constraints imposed by each province. Second- 
ly, provincial leaders should push for more stat? 
investment and they should marginally prefer 
those forms of investment which will mos: 
strengthen the provincial economy in thos: 
areas most important to achieving priority 
objectives. A major question for further re- 
search is, how have these presumed interests 
been concretely articulated and do Chinese 
leaders define their interests in this way? 
Certainly, what little information we do have 
on the budgetary process in China suggests tha 
provincial leaders do consciously and openly 
seek to minimize the outflow of provinciai 
resources and maximize the allocations made to 
their respective provinces (Donnithorne, 1967, 
pp. 387-88; also, Oksenberg, 1969). 

To conclude, the provision of education anc. 
health services in China, as elsewhere, is shapec. 
by economic variables. However, policy makers 
need not only to know this, but also to 
understand which program is affected by which 
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sector of the economy and how. These complex 
relationships provide national-level policy mak- 
ers with important areas of choice. These 
choices, in turn, are guided by fundamental 
values, and the interaction of local and national 
political leaders. The task of future re- 
search is to identify more precisely how 
much latitude for choice in fact exists, why 
certain values come to dominate any given 
decision process, how various political actors 
seek to influence these critical choices, and 
what are the long-term consequences of present 
decisions. 
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Coalitional Behavior among the Chinese Military Elite: 
A Nonrecursive, Simultaneous Equations, 
and Multiplicative Causal Model* 


WILLIAM PANG-YU TING 
University of Michigan 


At least three competing proto-theories of Chinese military coalitional behavior (those of 
William Whitson, Harvey Nelsen, and William Parrish) have been proposed. This study attempts to: 
(1) reformulate these proto-theories into testable mathematical models, (2) test these reformulated 
models empirically, and (3) suggest an alternative theory of Chinese military coalitional behavior. I 
use causal modeling techniques to reformulate these proto-theories into mathematical ones and 
gather data on 423 members of the Chinese military elite to test the zero-predictions and structural 
equations of each model. The findings indicate that all three proto-theories may be misspecified 
theoretically. I then propose an alternative theory, which integrates features from all three 
proto-theories. This theory argues that members of the Chinese military elite form coalitions 
according to a set of affective ties and shared professional interests. This set of relationships is 
stated in mathematical terms, and the mathematical predictions deduced from it fit empirical data. 


The study of factionalism in the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) has reached 
the initial stage of model building where com- 
peting proto-theories have been proposed. The 
three most important proto-theories of PLA 
factionalism are those of Whitson, Nelsen, and 
Parrish (Ting, 1975). These proto-theories have 
made enormous contributions to Chinese stu- 
dies, but the debate about PLA factionalism 
cannot be resolved until these proto-theories 
are restated in empirically testable forms. Also, 
many concepts in these proto-theories, includ- 
ing the concept of factionalism, are not defined 
and measured. Finally, these existing proto- 
theories are often bivariate, which means that 
spurious relationships, and complex causal rela- 
tionships in general, cannot be inferred and 
tested. When concepts in bivariate models are 
defined and measured, the best one can arrive 
at mathematically from these models are non- 
theoretical covariance statements where no 


*Hubert Blalock and James Townsend provided 
constructive comments, insights, and friendship during 
the writing of this article, for which I am very grateful. 
They were instrumental in nurturing my interests in 
methodology and Chinese politics, respectively. My 
colleagues Robert Axelrod, Robert Dernberger, Lutz 
Erbring, Samuel Eldersveld, Michel Oksenberg, Roy 
Pierce, J. David Singer, Raymond Tanter, William 
Zimmerman, and especially Allen Whiting provided 
very helpful comments on earlier versions of this 
article. My thanks also go to my wife Linda Ting for 
her assistance in computer programming and transla- 
tion. An earlier version of this article was presented at 
the annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, New York, 1978. 


causal asymmetries are implied (Blalock, 1969). 

The objectives of this study are to (a) define 
key concepts of PLA factionalism, (b) reformu- 
late these proto-theories of PLA factionalism 
into testable mathematical models, and (c) 
integrate these proto-theories into a single 
multivariate, multiplicative, and nonrecursive 
causal model of coalitional behavior among 
members of the Chinese elite that can be 
generalized to the PLA case. By so doing, I 
hope to contribute to theory verifications, 
modifications, and constructions in the field of 
PLA studies. 

Two disclaimers need to be made at the 
outset. First, translations of proto-theories into 
mathematical ones require the process of ab- 
straction, since mathematics is a deductive 
system involving abstract symbols. However, 
mathematical abstractions cannot be equated 
isomorphically to “realities.” Therefore, my 
findings cannot be equated isomorphically to 
the original proto-theories too. Second, a corol- 
lary disclaimer is that this study is not an 
attempt to reject any one of the proto-theories 
of Chinese elite behavior; rather, it is to show 
their theoretical interdependence. Correspond- 
ingly, the theme here is that Chinese military 
politics can be explained best by integrating 
and modifying certain features from all three 
proto-theories. 


Key Points of Contention 
Among the Proto-Theories 


From its inception in 1927 to its final 
triumph over the Nationalists in 1949, the 
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Chinese Red Army consistently faced enemies 
with superior fire power. Thus, the Red Army’s 
strategy and organizational principle during 
that time were non-positional military engage- 
ments and a decentralized command.! As a 
result, five independently commanded branches 
of the Red Army had evolved by 1947 (Whit- 
son, 1973). 

In 1947, these five branches were organized 
officially into five field armies, and the Red 
Army was renamed the People’s Liberation 
Army. Each field army was assigned the task of 
capturing one region of China during the final 
phase of the Chinese Civil War from 1947 to 
1949. The field army system was abolished in 
1954 after the Korean War. In its place, 
military regions were set up. William Whitson 
contends, however, that old field army loyalties 
among members of the PLA elite dominated 
PLA politics even after 1954. In fact, he argues, 
post-1954 PLA politics can be analyzed best in 
terms of field army factions competing for 
patronage and power (Whitson, 1968, 1973). 
This model of PLA factionalism is commonly 
called the “field army model.” 

The field army model is disputed by Harvey 
Nelsen and William Parrish. Nelsen’s position is 
that field army ties among the PLA elite 
members were no longer an important indepen- 
dent variable of Chinese military politics after 
1967. In 1967, the PLA was ordered by the 
central command to intervene in the Cultural 
Revolution on behalf of the “revolutionary 
left” (Nelsen, 1972). According to Nelsen, 
many regional PLA elite members refused to 
carry out the central order.? A series of open as 
well as proxy conflicts between the central and 
the regional PLA forces followed the central 
order. 

If the field army model is correct, Nelsen 
argues, then the central and regional PLA elite 
members should not have clashed so intensely 
in 1967, since many of them had served in the 
same field armies. The intensity could have 
developed only if a conflict of interests be- 


IThere were exceptions to this strategy; the Hun- 
dred Regiments Campaign by the Red Army against 
the Japanese was a good example. 


2Evidence available seems to indicate that refusal 
to obey the central order was not limited to the 
regional PLA elite members alone. Many central elite 
members argued among themselves as to whether they 
should support the revolutionary Left too. For a 
detailed discussion, see Ting (1976). As I demon- 
strated, intra-central conflicts might have resulted, in 
part, from old field army ties of the central PLA elit 
members. ; 
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tween the members of the central and tie 
regional PLA elites had overshadowed thcir 
field army ties. He argues that central PLA eli.s 
individuals were interested in carrying out tis 
order to support the revolutionary left. How- 
ever, the target of the revolutionary left in- 
cluded many regional PLA elite members who 
were interested in creating pockets of local 
power. Thus, for members of the regional elite 
to carry out the central order, many of them 
would have committed political suicide. 

The key point of contention between Wh't- 
son and Nelsen is whether field army ties can de 
considered as a valid tool for explaining post- 
1967 PLA politics; Whitson argues that it can, 
and Nelsen argues the opposite. Both agree that 
field army ties had played an important recie 
prior to 1967. It is interesting to note that 
Nelsen does not answer why, all of a suddea, 
field army loyalty was abandoned by members 
of the PLA elite in 1967. I shall comment ci: 
this later. 

William Parrish (1973) also argues that fie’¢ 
army ties were no longer an important factor r. 
PLA politics during and after the Cultura. 
Revolution. Parrish feels that PLA politics can 
be analyzed best by what I have termed 
elsewhere a “‘bureaucratic model of PLA poii- 
tics” (Ting, 1975). The behavior pattern of 
members in a bureaucracy is not constar:, 
Parrish argues, but is determined by the pres- 
ence or absence of a crisis condition in the 
bureaucracy. Unfortunately, he does not defin 
“bureaucracy” and ‘‘crisis.”” Thus, in the PLA, 
which by implication is a bureaucracy, routiri- 
zation of decision making should be the norr. 
during a non-crisis period. During a crisis, ruiss 
and regulations of a bureaucracy should breck 
down, and decision-making processes in the 
bureaucracy will orient themselves toward per- 
sonalities.3 

Parrish (1973) attempts to disprove the fie'¢. 
army model empirically by demonstrating tha: 
field army ties had little effect on PLA politics 
during the Cultural Revolution. In so doinz, 
Parrish appears to support Nelsen’s model, bz: 
his (implied) theory predicts that persona.i- 
ties—such as loyalty to field army leaders— 
should have dominated PLA politics during tre 


3Murray Edelman defines a crisis as a mode of 
perception and action by a specific group of actors for 
the purpose of restructuring politics. More specifically, 
a crisis may be precipitated semantically by grouss 
who wish to respond to an alleged threat, or it may be 
precipitated by the seizure of an opportunity foz 
enhanced income or power by deprived groups. Se¢ 
Edelman (1977) for further discussions. 
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Cultural Revolution crisis period. Of course, it 
is pertinent to restate that the bureaucratic 
model is only my interpretation of Parrish’s 
view, and Parrish does not present a “PLA 
model” per se. 


Conceptual Definitions, 
Bivariate Models, and Generalization 


Before these verbal theories can be reformu- 
lated into testable mathematical models, two 
theoretical issues should be raised and clarified. 
First, what is factionalism? Second, are these 
existing proto-theories time-space specific? 


Conceptual Definitions. Factionalism is not 
defined in any of the proto-theories. Conse- 
quently, it is possible that Whitson and Nelsen 
are discussing different categories of coalitional 
behavior when they use the same concept of 
factionalism. Following game theorists, I shall 
define coalitional behavior as the decision of a 
group of actors to coordinate their choices into 
common strategies (Swaan, 1973). In the case 
of Chinese politics, the term “to coordinate” 
need not imply formal association among mem- 
bers of a coalition for the purpose of deriving 
common strategies, nor need it imply formal 
membership (more on this later). In fact, 
organized elite coalitions cannot exist in a 
communist state, given its ideology and party- 
state organizational structure (Skilling and Grif- 
fith, 1971). This does not mean that elite 
coalitions cannot exist in communist states, 
only that such coalitions take different forms 
from coalitions in multiparty states (Skilling 
and Griffith, 1971; Ting, 1976). 

According to the Whitson model, coalitional 
behavior in the PLA can be defined as informal 
efforts by the PLA elite members to recruit, 
promote, and defend the positions of old field 
army associates and their protégés. I shall call 
this type of coalitions based on affective, 
friendship networks among members of the 
PLA elite as “factions,” and its politics as 
“factional politics.” 

Coalitional behavior in the Nelsen model can 
also be reduced to patterns of elite recruitment, 
retention, and promotion in the PLA. However, 
to Nelsen, these personnel-decision patterns are 
determined by the PLA elite members’ current 
professional interests and affiliations; that is, 
whether they are members of the central elite 
or the regional elite. I shall call coalitions based 
on professional interests “interest groups,” and 
its politics “interest group politics.” 

Quite obviously, there are major structural 
and functional differences between interest 
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groups in multiparty parliamentary states and 
in communist states. These differences are 
discussed elsewhere, and need not be docu- 
mented here (Skilling and Griffith, 1971, and 
Ting, 1976). There is, however, one major 
similarity; both perform the function of in- 
terest aggregation in their respective political 
systems, 


The Problem of Theory Generalization. Social 
science theories are “stochastic,” but physical 
science theories are “deterministic.’’ This asser- 
tion, familiar to all social scientists who are 
interested in theory building, is only partially 
correct. For example, quantum theory, in the 
forefront of theoretical physics today, is statis- 
tical and non-deterministic in nature. The 
stochastic nature of social science reality does 
not mean that social science phenomena are, 
therefore, unique occurrences. Thus, the ability 
to generalize temporally and spatially still 
should be a criterion of good theories in social 
sciences. 

It is not clear whether the existing verbal 
theories of PLA coalitional behavior are meant 
to be general theories. I suspect that they are 
not, since their variables are only empirical 
indicators of unmeasured concepts (Costner 
and Leik, 1964). One distinction between 
indicators and theoretical variables is that the 
former are often time-space specific, and the 
latter are not. I will discuss later the practical 
effect of having only time-space specific models 
in PLA research. For now, I shall present a 
technical argument to demonstrate the weak- 
ness of indicator models as conceptual guides. 

There is a growing literature on measure- 
ment errors in sociology and econometrics, 
which in part deals with the relationships 
between indicators and theoretical variables 
(Blalock, 1964, 1969; Costner, 1964, 1969; 
Heise, 1969; Johnston, 1972; Wiley and Wiley, 
1970). Indicators are the empirical manifesta- 
tions of theoretical concepts; they are the 
measurable parts. For example, the concept of 
status cannot be measured directly, but can be 
measured indirectly by such indicators as job 
prestige, education attainment, and income. 

Unless the correlations between the indica- 
tors and the theoretical concepts they are 
intended to measure are high, the empirical 
correlation coefficients we obtain usually will 
be attenuated. Mathematical treatments of this 
attenuation effect are numerous and excellent 
in sociology (Blalock, 1964, 1975); therefore, I 
shall not deal at length with the mathematical 
aspect of this effect. An example of the 
attenuation effect for bivariate models will be 
more appropriate and will suffice here. Take 
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the field army model as an example, which, at 
the theoretical level, states that informal, 
friendship associations among members of the 
PLA elite (a theoretical concept) cause their 
coalitional behavior (another theoretical con- 
cept). We test this model by using field army 
affiliations of PLA elite members as the indica- 
tor for the independent variable and elite 
members’ purge and recruitment patterns as the 
indicators for the dependent variable. Using X 
and Y as the theoretical concepts and X’ and Y' 
as the indicators, we can draw the following 
causal diagram: 

Note that no model specification error is 
assumed in Figure 1. Even so, the correlation 
coefficient we obtain empirically (that is, 
rx'y’) may be attenuated. This is because ry y" 
=ryyryyryy’ in Figure 1. Therefore, ry:y’ 
will be smaller than ry y unless ryy' =ryy' = 
1.4 However, if either ryy' or ryy’ equals 
zero, then the correlation ry’y’ will also be 
zero.> But R? yy here may range from 0 to 1. 

The implication here for research is that, for 
bivariate models containing only indicators, the 
degree of attenuation in the correlation coeffi- 
cient is unclear, since the theoretical concepts 
themselves are not specified. If the theoretical 
concepts in bivariate models are defined, then 
the correlations between the two concepts and 
their indicators still need to be high in order for 
the attenuation effect to be small. As I demon- 
strated, the degree of attenuation in bivariate 
models is proportional to the degree of associg- 
tions between the concepts and their indicators. 
In addition, we must assume no model specifi- 


If we rewrite rxty' as (yx'ryy xy, then it is 
evident that the degree of attenuation in ry'y’ is 
dependent proportionally on the sizes of ryy' and 
ryy’ 

SIf either r 'yx' or ryy is Zero, then r y'y’ equals a 
quantity (either ryyryy’ or ryyryy') multiply by 
zero, which, of course, is zero. 


(Affective Ties) 
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cation error. (That is, the model is theoretica!.y 
correct.) 

Another reason for arguing that unmeasurec. 
theoretical concepts should be made explicit in 
social science theories, in addition to the 
attenuation effect, is that indicators mèy 
change over time and space. For example, r. 
Figure 1, X’ (field army affiliation) is a fime- 
space specific indicator for the concept o° 
informal associations among members of tic 
PLA elite. It (X¥’) will have no effect on PLA. 
coalitional behavior after the last pair of PL“ 
elite members who once had served in the sarre 
field army are dead. However, factional politics 
in the PLA then may shift to another empiric. 
referent, or indicator, such as to coalitions o° 
elite members who once served in the sams 
military region. 

Thus, indicators are spatially and temporal!y 
specific, and unless their theoretical concep‘s 
are stated clearly, there will be no criteria for 
changing indicators. We may then concluce 
wrongly that causal relationships between the::- 
retical variables have changed when, in realit, 
only the indicators, or their relationships wit? 
the theoretical concepts, have changed.® 


From Verbal to 
Mathematical Formulations 


Blalock states that inventory of causes moć- 
els are the most likely results of theory coz: 
struction efforts during the initial phase cf 
theoretical development in a field (Blalocl-, 
1969). Such models specify all independer? 
variables as exogenous variables that cause th: 


After the theoretical concepts are specified, causci 
relationships among concepts can be estimated `f 
multiple indicators can be obtained for each concep’. 
This estimation procedure is the multiple indicato:s 
technique. The practical problem is that multipi> 
indicators which will satisfy the conditions for apply- 
ing this technique are hard to find in Chinese politics. 


(Coalitional Behavior) 


XY 


| 


x 
(Field Army) 


| 


Y' 
(Personnel Changes) 


Source: Derived from William Whitson (1969), “Field Army in Chinese Politics,” China Quarterly 37:1-23; 
William Whitson (1973), The Chinese High Command, New York: Praeger. 


Figure 1. Unmeasured Concepts, Measured Indicators, and Correlation 
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behavior of one dependent, endogenous vari- 
able. 

A careful analysis of Whitson’s work suggests 
that he has in mind an inventory of causes 
model of PLA coalitional behavior. His model is 
often treated as bivariate because the current 
debate centers around one of his independent 
variable, field army affiliation. What is often 
neglected is that Whitson (1973) has suggested 
three other variables: the PLA elite member’s 
commander or commissar role, generation ori- 
entation, and geographic origin. 

Three points need to be raised about these 
three variables. First, Whitson does not specify 
whether they are to be considered as additional 
independent variables of PLA coalitional be- 
havior. I shall assume that they are, since 
Whitson writes about competing PLA elite 
coalitions formed according to the elite mem- 
ber’s generation, geographic origin, or ideologi- 
cal orientation. Second, it is not clear whether 
these independent variables, including the vari- 
able of field army affiliation, are truly exo- 
genous variables. Whitson does state that these 
variables are related. However, since no causal 
relationships among these variables are speci- 
fied, I shall take the liberty to assume that they 
are exogenous and to rewrite the Whitson 
model as an inventory of causes model. Third, 
the new variables are indicators and not theore- 
tical concepts. They are, in fact, background 
variables which are especially prone to measure- 
ment errors. Quoting Blalock (1964, p. 164): 
“Background variables, such as region, are 
complex indicators that are related in unknown 
ways to a given underlying (unmeasured) 
variable.” Like region, “generation” and ‘‘com- 
mander or commissar role” are indicators of 
complex underlying theoretical concepts. 

The underlying concept of the indicator 
“geographic origin” is regional loyalty. The 
hypothesis is that members of the PLA elite 
tend to recruit, promote and defend those 
actual or potential elite persons who are also 
from the same region. Whitson suggests that 
PLA elite members can be classified as either 
“southern elite’ members—those from the 
provinces of Hunan, Hupeh, Szechuan, or 
Kiangsi—or “northern elite’? members—those 
from the other provinces. Southerners are, in 
general, older than northerners, and they also 
hold higher positions in the PLA. Southerners 
try to exclude northerners from the top posi- 
tions, which results in the competing northern 
and southern coalitions in the PLA. 

One can see the undesirable result of using 
background variables as indicators. Take geo- 
graphic origin as an example. Its effect on PLA 
coalitional behavior is confounded by the influ- 
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ences of at least two other variables: age and a 
“bottleneck effect” (or frustration of upward 
mobility). If we were to obtain a path coeffi- 
cient for geographic origin on coalitional be- 
havior, we will not be sure whether that 
coefficient is due to the effect of region, age, 
thwarted upward mobility, or to some other 
variable. Technically, we may run into compli- 
cating problems of undetected interactions 
(more on this later). The net result is that the 
model will be extremely unreliable in its find- 
ings and conclusions. 

Unfortunately, Chinese studies is a data- 
weak field for well-known intellectual and 
political reasons that need not be discussed 
here. Therefore, in Chinese studies, one is often 
forced to use rather unreliable background 
variables. However, “‘data-weak” is a relative 
term and can be applied to all areas of social 
sciences. For those in especially weak areas, 
such as Chinese studies, the theoretical assump- 
tions and empirical effects of using background 
variables must be spelled out explicitly. One 
should, therefore, bring as many variables into a 
model as possible in order to control for all 
possible confounding effects, and then proceed 
to test such a model with weak data. For this 
reason, the variables age and bottleneck effect 
will be brought into the last mathematical 
model of this article. 

The variable generation indicates the year in 
which a PLA elite member first joined the 
Chinese Red Army. Whitson’s hypothesis 
(1973) is that PLA elite members are more 
likely to form coalitions with those from the 
same generation. He points out that each 
succeeding generation of PLA elite personnel, 
in general, has become more and more profes- 
sional. Professionalism is defined by Whitson as 
the reliance on organization and fire power 
rather than on political purity. Whitson identi- 
fies eleven generations of PLA elite personnel 
(1969, 1973). 

Again, there are confounding factors in- 
volved here. Are these coalitions formed be- 
cause of generational ties, or because of dif- 
ferences in the degree of professionalism? And, 
therefore, is a generational coalition a form of 
interest group or a type of faction? What are 
the conceptual differences between profes- 
sionalism and “commander versus commissar 
role’—the other exogenous variable in the 
model? If there is none, then we will face a 
technical problem called multicollinearity.? 


7Multicollinearity occurs when two independent 
variables are highly correlated. If a condition of 
multicollinearity exists, then one can no longer esti- 
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What is the causal relationship between region 
and generation in the PLA? As I argue else- 
where (Ting, 1976), southerners generally were 
recruited first and, therefore, region is causally 
antecedent to generation. Since these ‘‘exo- 
genous variables” are related causally, then the 
Whitson model, as reformulated, is theoretically 
misspecified. 

The third indicator of coalitional formation 
in the PLA, according to Whitson (1973), is 
“commander versus commissar role.’ His- 
torically, commanders and commissars have 
resisted the sharing of power with each other. 
Commanders want to keep their troops “‘profes- 
sional,” but the commissars want to stress the 
political purity of the troop. Ideally, the 
dialectic nature of leadership leads to the 
creation of an army that is both “red and 
expert.” 

The underlying theoretical concept here is 
political ideology. The commanders and com- 
missars are presented by Whitson as ideal types, 
the two ends of a continuum ranging from the 
pure ideologue to the pure technocrat. How 
ever, in reality, most PLA commanders and 
commissars probably fall somewhere in be- 
tween. One of the best-known commissars, 
Teng Hsiao-ping, for example, is also one of the 
best-known technocrats. 

This leads to another technical problem 
relating to scaling. Whitson treats both variables 
geographic origin and commander versus com- 
missar role as dichotomous measurements. As I 
argued above, there are few, if any, pure 
ideologues and pure technocrats. It is doubtful 
if the concept of regional loyalty can be 
measured adequately by a dichotomy of south- 
erners versus northerners too. Technically, we 
may have mistakenly measured underlying in- 
terval scales with dichotomous, nominal scales. 
The effects of such “down scaling” are dis- 
cussed in the literature on measurement errors 
(Blalock, 1964, 1969). In general, the smaller 
the number of categories in the variable, the 
larger the degree of attenuation in the correla- 
tion will be. Indeed, biased estimates may result 


mate the separate effect of each independent variable. 
A case of perfect multicollinearity is when X and Z are 
theorized to cause Y, but ryz = 1. Consequently, the 
partial correlations or ryy.z and ryz y are mathema- 
tically undetermined, since: 


ryyiz = Oxy - rextyztVQ ~r2,)0- ry) = 
(xy — ryz) 0. 


The same holds for rzy x. 
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too. Again, I can only state the problems, and 
proceed to use the weak indicators since it i3 
difficult to create, for example, a Guttmen 
scale of Chinese elite personne] according -^ 
their regional affinities or role preferences. 

The variable generation is treated as 71 
ordinal measurement by Whitson, and he ider- 
tifies eleven generations of PLA elite membevs. 
It is hard to accept his argument that transi- 
tions from one generation to the next hev: 
been discrete occurrences. Rather, these transi- 
tions must have been occurring continuous}. 
Mathematically, this means that an intenc? 
scale is a more accurate measurement. There- 
fore, I will identify the generation of PLA el. tz 
members by the year in which they entered t12 
service of the Red Army. 

To summarize, I have reformulated 1.1: 
Whitson model into a five-variable inventory sf 
causes model, and I have argued that t:> 
Whitson model, as I reformulated it, is causally 
misspecified since some of the exogenous var- 
ables in the model are endogenous variables in 
reality. In addition, the causal relationships 
between the background variables and th ‘ir 
theoretical concepts are not clear. 

To test the Whitson model empirically, ` 
must see how well its theoretical predictions 
empirical data, An inventory of causes moc el 
yields the following predictions (I shall use Y ‘5 
denote the endogenous variables and Y’s o 
denote the exogenous variables): The fi-s* 
prediction is that ry, ,= 0, where i and j are sv 
possible pairs of exogenous variables in te 
model. This prediction is intuitively under- 
standable, since all Y’s are exogenous variabl2s. 
We can predict next that | x ;Y.x;! is grea‘c. 
than | ry,y | 8 Finally, since all X’s cause Y 
directly, we can predict that ry,y, Xj... Xn 3 


0, where j through n are the other exogenous 
variables in the model, except i, The Whitson 
model is represented mathematically in Figure 
2. 

The revised model as presented in Figure 2 
can be tested now. The data (primary dotz 
gathered by the author) consists of 423 mevr- 
bers of the PLA elite during the period 
1972—1973, the critical purge period that 
followed the Lin Piao incident. Followii¢ 
Whitson (1973), I shall define an elite mem‘cr 
as one holding the rank of deputy commanecr 


FS 
etl 


8since rij = 0, therefore: 


[riy jl = Ciy — ry Ty ~ 72) 0 - 73] 


= |riyl V1 -rhi > riy). 
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or deputy commissar at a military district or 
army corps, or higher. It is estimated that there 
are approximately 500 such elite members in 
the PLA system (Ting, 1975). Therefore my 
sample contains virtually the entire PLA elite 
population. However, there are only 100 cen- 
tral PLA elite members as compared to 400 
regional PLA elite members. (In my sample, 
there are 80 central and 343 regional PLA elite 
members.) Since the variable central and re- 
gional affiliations is a key point of contention 
between Whitson and Nelsen, I have selected a 
stratified sample of 80 members of the central 
elite and 80 members of the regional elite for 
this study.? The regional elite members were 


9An argument can be made that a study of 
coalitional behavior among the Chinese elite in gen- 
eral, both civilian and military, would enhance one’s 
power to generalize. This argument is valid; however, 
there are two reasons why such a comprehensive study 
is not done here. First, this study is related theore- 
tically to other studies of Chinese military coalitional 
behavior. Therefore, for standardization and compara- 
bility, I will use the same elite population as Whitson, 
Nelsen, and Parrish. Second, the development of the 
Chinese Communist party always has been intertwined 
with that of the Red Army. Consequently, there 
always has been an overlapping of the Chinese civil 
and military elites. For example, the Chinese Com- 
munist party’s Central Committee has a high propor- 
tion of military representatives. (See, for example, 


XY X2 X3 X4 
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selected by a random sampling technique. 

Ideally, the data should be panel data, since 
time is important to the Whitson, Nelsen, and 
Parrish debate. However, an acceptable substi- 
tute for a panel data set is one covering a single 
point in time after 1967. This is because of 
Nelsen’s argument that the field army model 
cannot be applied to post-1967 PLA politics. In 
addition, the period chosen for study must be a 
crisis period so that personnel changes and 
policy conflicts are intensified in the PLA. 
Thus, the bureaucratic model can also be tested 
by such a data set. I have chosen the post-Lin 
purge period because it satisfies the two condi- 
tions set above. In addition, the post-Lin purge 
was an important era politically, yet it has not 
been thoroughly studied and documented by 
students of Chinese politics.!° 


Weng, 1972, pp. 160—62.) Therefore, a data set 
containing the PLA elite members also contains a 
significant proportion of the Chinese civilian elite 
members. Of course fhe “pure” civilian elite members 
left out of this study may constitute a nonrandom 
group with respect to their coalitional behavior. See 
Sung (1975). 


10Since the primary purpose of this study is the 
construction of an integrated general theory of coali- 
tional behavior among PLA elite members, and since 
scientific knowledge is accumulative, the explanation 
of the Lin Piao crisis is left to other sources. A good 
source is Kau (1975). 


X; = Field Army (FA) 

Xz = Generation (GEN) 

X3 = Commander/Commissar (C/C) 
Xq = Region (REG) 


X5 
Assumptions 
1. Linear and additive 
2. C(e;, ej)=0 
Predictions 
1. ryj=0 


Xs = Purge Pattern (PP)* 


2. Iris! 2 | rjgi, where i and j are all possible pairs of exogenous variables. 


Source: William Whitson (1973), The Chinese High Command, New York: Praeger. 


*Coding procedures for X, through X4 are discussed in the article. The purge pattern variable is coded as 
follows: 1 = purged; 2 = demoted; 3 = remained stable; 4 = promoted; 5 = newly recruited. 


Figure 2. The Whitson Model 
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Table 1 shows the goodness of fit of the 
Whitson model by comparing its theoretical 
predictions to empirical evidence. 

The findings in Table 1 support my conten- 
tion that the Whitson model as represented in 
Figure 2 is misspecified theoretically. Four of 
the six zero predictions have actual coefficients 
larger than .1, ranging from .111 (7,4) to .242 
(r23). These wrong predictions suggest that 
causal relationships do exist among these exo- 
genous variables. Two of the partial correlations 
also turn out to be smaller than the correspond- 
ing zero-order correlations (in absolute values) 
suggesting that the model in Figure 2 is 
misspecified. 

Both standardized path coefficients Pij) and 
unstandardized path coefficients (b;j) are re- 
ported in Table 1. Standardized path coeffi- 
cients are more appropriate for within-sample 
comparisons, and unstandardized path coeffi- 
cients are more appropriate for cross-sample 
comparisons (Blalock, 1967 and Duncan, 
1966). They are both reported because the 
ultimate theoretical objective here is to create a 
general theory of coalitional behavior, but our 
testing is limited to one sample. 

According to the findings in Table 1, we can 
infer that the most important cause of PLA 
coalitional behavior in the Whitson model is 
generation (P52 = —.339). This supports Whit- 
son’s hypothesis that older PLA elite members 
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have been purged in order to make room at the 
top for younger ones. The most interesting 
finding is that field army affiliation is only the 
third most important cause of PLA coalitiona: 
behavior, after generation and region. 

These findings support Nelsen’s and Parrisk’s 
contention that the field army affiliation was 
no longer important to PLA politics after 1967. 
Of course, this does not mean that factional 
politics were no longer important for the PLA. 
elite during the post-Lin purge, since the two 
most important causes of coalitional behavior 
in Table 1 (generation and region) are indica- 
tors of factional politics. The amount of vani- 
ance in the variable coalitional behavior ‘‘ex- 
plained” by the four independent variables is 
195, or 19.5 percent.1 1 


The Nelsen Model. The Nelsen model suggesis, 
in causal model terms, a multiplicative modcl, 
that is, one containing interactive functions. / 
multiplicative first-order interaction states tha: 
a given phenomenon, the dependent variable, is 
most likely to occur when two factors, the 
independent variables, are both present (Bia- 
lock, 1969). Therefore, the dependent variable 


11Although one speaks of the amount of variance 
“explained,” one has actually established a statistical 
association with the coefficient R2. 


Table 1. Testing the Whitson Model 











Prediction: Irxixg.xj. xg! Z xjxs! 


Partial r Zero-Order ~ 
1. r15.234= .187 ry5 = .240 
2. 25.134 = —.323 r25 = —.159 
3. 35.1247 —.045 "35> 12: 
4. '45.1237 —.300 r45 = ~.26% 


Ordinary Least Squares Estimates of Structural Parameters for X5 


Zero-Predictions Actual 
1. ry. =0 —.185 
2. 743 =0 —.010 
3. ri4=0 Ald 
4, r237 0 .242 
Bh roq = 0 116 
6. 347 0 017 

Independent 
Variables bij 
X1 (FA) .192 
X2 (GEN) —.160 
X3 (CC) —.183 
X4 (REG) —.815 


r= 442 


Significant at 


Pij the .05 Level 
190 No 
—.339 Yes* 
~.041 No 
282 Yes 
R? = 195 





Source: Primary sources are People’s Daily (Jin-min jih-pao), Peking Review, Red Flag (Hung-chi), and Central 
Daily News (Chung-yang jih-pao), 1972—1973. Secondary sources are United States Department of Defense 
(1973), Chinese Military Personnel, Washington, D.C.; Central Intelligence Agency, Military Organization of te 
People’s Republic of China, Washington, D.C., DOCEX Project, 1972. Biographical sources are Huang Chen-hsia 
(1968), Mao’s Generals, Hong Kong: Research Institute of Contemporary History; William Whitson (1973), The 


Chinese High Command, New York: Praeger. 
*Significant at the .01 level. 
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will be small if either independent variable 
approaches zero. 

Nelsen argues that the field army affiliation 
was not an important factor in PLA politics 
after 1967. This argument can be presented asa 
first-order interaction between two independent 
variables, field army affiliation and time, which 
jointly affect the coalitional behavior of 
PLA elite members. The variable time has a 
positive value before 1967, but has a zero value 
after 1967. Since the product of any positive 
value with zero is zero, then this first-order 
interaction, in effect, states that field army 
affiliation has no impact on PLA coalitional 
behavior after 1967. 

Nelsen gives no reason for the demise of the 
field armies after 1967. Was it due to the 
diminishing field army loyalty through time? 
Was it due to the high degree of dissonance that 
existed between the central and regional PLA 
elite members, created by the 1967 central 
directive to support the revolutionary left? The 
answer lies beyond the scope of this paper, but 
it is reasonable to assume that the death of the 
field army cliques (if they indeed died) was a 
continuous rather than a discrete event. Since 
the height of the field army days probably 
occurred in 1947 and the “death” in 1967, we 
can assign the value of 1 to 1947, decreasing 
incrementally to zero in 1967 (and after). This 
would represent a continuous and linear trend. 

Nelsen also argues that professional interests, 
as represented by the indicator of central-re- 
gional interests, has been the most important 
independent variable of PLA coalitional be- 
havior since 1967. Applying the same logic, we 
can treat central-regional interests and time as 
the two independent variables of a first-order 
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interaction which jointly affect PLA coalitional 
behavior. In this interaction, the years 1967 
and before are assigned the value of zero and 
the years after 1967 are assigned the value of 
one. 

Panel data are necessary in order to test the 
Nelsen model. Unfortunately, our data contain 
information only on a single period: 1972— 
1973. However, we can reject the Nelsen model 
empirically if the partial correlation of field 
army with coalitional behavior, control for 
central-regional interests, is non-zero. The Nel- 
sen model is presented in Figure 3. 

The Nelsen model can be tested empirically 
now. Table 2 below shows the goodness of fit 
of the Nelsen model by comparing its theore- 
tical predictions with empirical evidence. 

The single zero-prediction deduced from the 
Nelsen model, r23.3 = 0, turns out to be 
incorrect. This would suggest that there may be 
a direct effect from X3 (FA) to X3 (CB). The 
path coefficient p3; (the effect of central-re- 
gional interests on coalitional behavior) for 
1972—1973 was —.579, indicating that a cen- 
tral elite member was more likely to be purged 
than a regional elite member during the post- 
Lin purge. The amount of variance explained in 
Table 2 is .110, or 11 percent. 


A Nonrecursive, Simultaneous-Equations, 
and Multiplicative Causal Model 
of PLA Coalitional Behavior 


Theories contain both axioms and theorems. 
In social science theories, statements that state 
direct causations are axioms and covariance 
statements derived from the axioms are the- 


xX} X2 
+ 
1 
/ 
H 
/ X, = Central-Regional Conflict (CR)* 
/ X = Field Army (FA) 
Pi X3 = Purge Pattern 
X3 
Zero-Prediction Assumptions 
123.170 1. Linear 
2. Additive 


3. C(ej,e/)=0 


Source: Harvey Nelsen (1972), “Military Forces in Chinese Military Politics,” China Quarterly 51:444-—74. 
¥*Central-Regional Conflict is coded as follows: 1 = a central elite member; 0 = a regional elite member. 


Figure 3. The Nelsen Model 
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orems (Blalock, 1969). Therefore, axioms are 
causal laws, and these laws are tested indirectly 
with theorems. 


The Axioms. My nonrecursive model of PLA 
coalitional behavior is based on five theoretical 
axioms, from which theorems are derived. The 
axioms are stated below: 

AXIOM 1. Scarcity of goods and values 
causes coalitions to form in a political system. 

A question prior to the study of coalitional 
behavior in general should be: “Why are coali- 
tions formed in the first place?” Coalitions are 
formed in order to protect existing, and to 
obtain additional, goods and values desired by 
the members of the coalitions. This suggests 
that a condition of scarcity of some goods 
and/or values, desired by two or more compet- 
ing coalitions, must exist as a precondition for 
coalitions to form in a political system. 

AXIOM 2, The structures of coalitions and 
the style of coalitional behavior in a political 
system are caused by the degree of political 
legitimization and the level of institutional 
autonomy granted by that political system to 
the coalitions. 

If the legitimacy and the structural indepen- 
dence of political coalitions are guaranteed by 
laws or by political norms of a political system, 
such as the United States political system, then 
coalitions in such a system can be structurally 
independent from the government and are 
likely to make formal demands upon the 
government. On the other hand, if structurally 
independent coalitions are not sanctioned by 
laws or norms, such as the Chinese political 
system, then political coalitions, by necessity, 
are not likely to have formal structures or to 
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make formal demands. Hence, the competing 
coalitions and the issues involved in the former 
type of political system are easier to identify 
than in the latter type of political system, since 
the structures and the formal demands of the 
former are clearly defined. 

AXIOM 3. Coalitions can be formed on the 
basis of professional interests, and/or on the 
basis of affective ties among the members. 

Another way of asking how coalitions are 
formed is to ask what types of goods and values 
are worthy of being contested by competing 
political coalitions. In general, the goods and 
values can be classified into two categories— 
professional interests and affective ties with 
one’s friends and/or ethnic group. 

AXIOM 4. The goal of a coalition is to 
compete favorably for the goods and values in 
question. 

If coalitions are formed to adapt to scarcity, 
then the goal of any coalition must be that of 
obtaining the goods and values in question. A 
winning coalition must be able to do three 
things: it must deny the same goods and values 
to competing coalitions, obtain more of the 
goods and values in question whenever possible. 
and protect the coalition’s existing goods and 
values. 

AXIOM 5. Coalitional behavior has feedback 
functions. 

The outcome of coalitional competition at 
time T will influence the distribution of scarci- 
ty at time T+1. Since scarcity is given, therefore 
some coalitions must be deprived of certain 
desired goods and values at time T. Thus, a 
scarcity condition may be perpetuated into 
time T+1. This new distribution pattern may, 
in turn, (a) dissolve some of the ineffective 


Table 2. Testing the Nelsen Model 








Zero-Prediction 
123.170 


Actual 
127 


Ordinary Least Squares Estimates of Structural Parameters 


Independent Significant at 
Variables bi Pij the .05 Level 
X2 (FA) b32= .389 p32= .144 No 
X1 (CR) b31 = —1.206 p31 = —.579 Yes 

ry3 = .332 R2, = .110 





Source: Primary sources are People’s Daily (Jen-min jih-pao), Peking Review, Red Flag (Hung-chi), and Central 
Daily News (Chung-yang jih-pao), 1972—1973. Secondary sources are United States Department of Defense 
(1973), Chinese Military Personnel, Washington, D.C.; Central Intelligence Agency, Military Organization of tie 
People’s Republic of China, Washington, D.C., DOCEX Project, 1972. Biographical sources are Huang Chen-hsia 
(1968), Mao's Generals, Hong Kong: Research Institute of Contemporary History; William Whitson (1973), The 


Chinese High Command, New York: Praeger. 
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coalitions in the system that have been consis- 
tent “losers,” (b) force some coalitions to 
combine forces for collective security (merger 
of interests), (c) force other coalitions to 
mutate by changing their strategies and/or goals 
at time T+1, and (d) create new coalitions at 
time T+1. 


The Theorems. The nonrecursive model of PLA 
coalitional behavior is structured as follows. 
First, following Axiom 3, I separated the causes 
of PLA coalitional behavior into two main 
categories—factional politics and interest group 
politics. This allows one to test the bureaucratic 
model. Also, from a theoretical point of view, it 
is important to determine the relative impor- 
tance of factions versus interest groups in 
Chinese political behavior; this is a key question 
in the Whitson, Nelsen, and Parrish debate. 
Second, two new exogenous variables are 
brought into the model—age and upward mo- 
bility. The reason for adding these variables was 
discussed earlier, and need not be repeated 
here. Third, following Axiom 5, I have added a 
feedback function to the Ting model. 

The third point warrants further technical 
discussions. The Whitson and Nelsen models, as 
I reformulate them, are recursive models (Bla- 
lock, 1964; Wonnacott and Wonnacott, 1970). 
That is, they assume that a clear causal hier- 
archy can be established among the variables in 
their models. A relatively simple technique, the 
ordinary least squares technique, can be used to 
yield unbiased estimates of the parameters ina 
recursive model. Furthermore, among linear- 
additive estimators, the ordinary least squares 
technique has the smallest variance (v/b) = 
minimum) (Johnston, 1972; Rao and Miller, 
1971; Theil, 1969). Thus, recursive models have 
their attractions, but the assumptions of the 
ordinary least squares technique must not be 
violated. Specifically, the causal relationships 
must be (a) linear, (b) additive, (c) without 
nonrandom measurement errors, and (d) c(¢,e;) 
= Q where c is covariance (Blalock, 1975). 

If reciprocal causations exist in a model, 
then d will be violated and ordinary least 
squares will provide biased estimates of the 
parameters (E/b) # B) (Blalock, 1969). In the 
PLA case, it is perhaps unrealistic to assume 
that the style of coalitional formation affects 
the outcome of coalitional behavior, but that 
the outcome does not affect the style in return. 
Rather, the relationship is probably reciprocal 
rather than recursive. The question is, is the 
two-way causation instantaneous or delayed? If 
a lag period is involved, then the difference 
equation method—essentially ordinary least 
squares with time series data—can be used to 
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provide unbiased estimates if there is no auto- 
correlation (c(e,,e;_1) = 0). If no lag period is 
involved, then a simultaneous equations tech- 
nique, such as the two-stage least squares 
technique, should be used in order to obtain 
unbiased estimates if the equation is at least 
exactly identified (Blalock, 1975; Johnston, 
1972; Rao and Miller, 1971; Theil, 1969). Since 
I do not have time series data on PLA coali- 
tional behavior, and since there are feedback 
functions in my nonrecursive model, the two- 
way causation in the model must be treated as 
instantaneous, and two-stage least squares can 
be used as the estimation technique. 

This brings up another technical issue: un- 
deridentification, which means that there are 
too many unknowns in a particular equation to 
yield a unique estimate for each parameter in 
the equation. Therefore, exogenous variables 
that cause variation in some—but not all—of the 
endogenous variables involved in the reciprocal 
causation must be added to that model. In 
general, if there are K number of endogenous 
variables in the equation, then at least K — 1 
number of variables in the model must be left 
out of the equation for it to be identified 
(Blalock, 1975). 

A practical problem in constructing tech- 
nically advanced, nonrecursive theories in social 
sciences is that such exogenous variables are 
very hard to locate and measure. Thus, if I 
hypothesize that the outcome of coalitional 
behavior and the upward mobility of PLA elite 
members are reciprocally related, then two 
exogenous variables that satisfy the condition 
set in the above paragraph for identification 
must be located and be brought into the model. 
This is what I hypothesize in my model. 
Therefore, I used the elite members’ rankings in 
1949 (the establishment of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China) and in 1973 as the two exogenous 
variables needed to identify the equations 
involved. Hypothetically, the ranking of a 
member of the PLA elite in 1949 affects how 
he or she views his own rate of upward mobility 
today, but does not affect how such a person 
will behave politically. The reverse is true for an 
elite individual’s ranking in 1973. These exo- 
genous variables are far from ideal, but one 
must identify and measure the most effective 
exogenous variables that are available, 

Multiplicative, or nonadditive, functions 
may exist in a model. It is logical to assume, for 
example, that a coalition can form among 
members of the PLA elite who come from the 
same region and have the same professional 
interests (Axiom 3). Technically, this is called a 
first-order interaction. Four sets of such inter- 
actions are hypothesized in my model (see 
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Figure 4b). My nonrecursive model of PLA 
coalitional behavior is presented in Figures 4a 
and 4b. The indicators for factional politics are 
on the top halves of the models, and the 
indicators for interest group politics are on the 
bottom halves. 

Figure 4a shows an additive model with one 
set of reciprocal causation between Xe and X7 
(upward mobility and coalitional behavior). 
Thus, the model can be treated as a recursive 
model from X, to Xs, and ordinary least 
squares can be used to estimate the parameters 
up to that point (X5). The addition of exo- 
genous variables Z, and Z3 (rankings in 1949 
and 1973) makes equations X¢ and X4 over 
identified. A third exogenous variable Z3 (age) 
is added to Figure 4a for reasons I discussed 
earlier. Since equations Xę and X4 are identi- 
fied, a simultaneous equations technique, the 
two-stage least squares technique, can be used 
now to obtain unbiased estimates (E/b) = B) of 
their true parameters.12 

Figure 4b should be superimposed onto 
Figure 4a. They are presented individually 
because a single, combined model would con- 
tain too many causal arrows, making the model 
hard to comprehend. More importantly, I sep- 
arated them because Figure 4b contains only 
the multiplicative aspects of the Ting model. 
Figure 4b has four sets of first-order interac- 
tions. As I stated earlier, a first-order interac- 
tion exists when a given phenomenon (coali- 
tional behavior) is likely to occur when two 
independent variables are both present. Thus, 
for example, the interaction between region 
and central-regional interests on coalitional 
behavior tests the theoretical likelihood of 
coalitions forming among PLA elite members 
who are from the same region and who share 
professional views. 

My nonrecursive model is tested in Table 3. 
All the zero-predictions are tested. However, 
due to the limitation of space, only the results 
of equation X7 (coalitional behavior) are pre- 
sented for comparative purposes. In any case, 
the correctness of the zero-predictions should 
indicate whether the model as a whole is 
correctly specified. Since equation X7 is one of 


12Note that the two-stage least squares technique is 
asymtotically unbiased in this case, and the estimators 
obtained have larger variance than ordinary least- 
squares—a biased estimation technique in this case 
(Rao and Miller, 1971, p. 214). Therefore, unless the 
sample size is “large,” the two-stage least squares 
technique does not have an advantage over the 
ordinary least squares technique. By any definition, 
our sample size can be considered a “large” sample. 
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the two equations involved in a set of reciproca” 
causation, the simultaneous equations tesir 
nique of two-stage least squares is used ic 
estimate the parameters. 

Of the eight partials predicted to be zero, six 
actually have coefficients of less than .1. Tre 
two incorrect predictions both involve one ssi 
of bivariate, additive relationship: peş (com 
mander-commissar role to upward mobility}. 
The incorrect partials are .152 and .123. Ther: 
fore, Figure 4a should be revised by adding 2 
causal arrow from X4 to Xg. That is, the P1.4 
elite members’ commander or commissar ori^i- 
tation has a direct effect on their rates of 
upward mobility from 1949 to 1973. Speci- 
fically, commanders have been promoted fas cx 
than commissars during this period, since inc 
values for partial coefficients r46.12357 22% 
ř46.137 are positive. 

Substantively, the findings in Table 3 ini: 
cate that the two most important causes of 
coalitional behavior among members of 
PLA elite in 1973, by far, were central-regiona. 
interests (Xs) and the first-order interaction 
between the variables generation and centr2'- 
regional interests, with respective path coeff- 
cients of —.873 and .832. Thus, the findings of 
my model support the hypothesis that membrzz 
of the central elite were much more likely to 52 
removed during the post-Lin purge, but, intz- 
estingly enough, that they were more likely :2 
be protected if they were both central el‘te 
members and from one of the four southcin 
provinces. This may indicate a curious mixture 
of factional and interest group politics in 12 
Chinese political system, a system where cozli- 
tions are not structurally autonomous from tis 
government (Axiom 2). (I will have more 92 
this in the concluding section.) The next in 
order of importance as a cause of coalitionai 
behavior among PLA elite individuals was 
another interaction between two factional :e- 
ferents, region and generation (p = —.73) 
followed next by the variable region (p = 44). 

What can we conclude about the current 
field army debate? According to the nonrect r- 
sive model—which is the only model thus fez 
that has not been rejected empirically! —ficid 
army affiliation was not an important cause of 
PLA coalitional behavior in 1973 (p = .381). 
On the other hand, one cannot conclude that 
the field army variable has no effect at all, sino 
P73 is non-zero. One can, however, conclu-ic 
that central-regional interests were much moze 
important than field army loyalty in determia- 


toe 
Ludw 


13Qne cannot establish the absolute correctness of 
a theory or model in any scientific discipline. 
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4a. Nonrecursive and Additive Causal Relationships 


XQ aE) 








4b, Multiplicative Causal Relationships 


Xx, 


Xs 
Indicators for Factional Politics (Endogenous Indicators) Exogenous Variables 
Regional Affiliation (X) Ranking in 1949 (Z1) 
Generational Tie (X2) Ranking in 1973 : Za) 
Field Army Affiliation (X3) Age (Z3) 
Rate of Upward Mobility? {X6) ; Di 
The Indicator for Coalitional Behavior? 
Indicators for Interest Group Politics (Endogenous Indicators) Purge Pattem (X7) 
Commander/Commissar Role (X4) ns 
Central/Regional Interest (X5) Zero-Predictions 
13.2 =0 r342 =0 
14.23 =0 r342  =0 
r142 =0 r46.12357 70 
726.1345 =0 46.137 =O 


Source: Axiom 1 through Axiom 5 of this article. 
êThe rate of upward mobility is measured as: X6 = Z2 — Z1- 


SCoalitional behavior in a closed political system can only be inferred from observable behavior. The 
assumption here is that the purge pattern of the PLA elite members during a time of crisis reflects underlying 
coalitional behavior of contending groups and factions in the PLA. This assumption appears to be valid since one 
can often distinguish purges from cases of “normal retirement.” 


Figure 4. A Nonrecursive Causal Model of PLA Coalitional Behavior 
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ing PLA coalitional behavior during 1972— 
1973. 

Was factional politics or interest group poli- 
tics the dominant style of coalitional formation 
in the PLA during the period studied? The 
answer to this question will indicate whether 
the bureaucratic model is valid or not. Accord- 
ing to the bureaucratic model, factional politics 
should dominate during a period of crisis. Since 
the period studied was a time of crisis, we 
would expect those indicators on the top halves 
of Figures 4a and 4b to be higher than those at 
the, bottom halves. Ideally, all path coefficients 
of the indicators at the bottom halves should be 
zeroes. 

The findings do not provide a clear-cut 
answer here. Central-regional interests are the 
most important causes of X4 (coalitional be- 
havior) in Table 3, but the first-order interac- 
tion between a factional indicator (generation) 
and an interest group indicator (central-regional 
interests) is almost as important. To add to the 
complexity, the smallest path coefficient is p74 
(commander-commissar role to coalitional be- 
havior); commander-commissar role (X4) is an 
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indicator for interest group politics.14 We can, 
however, conclude that the PLA coalitional 
behavior during 1972-1973 was not dominated 
by factional politics, and that probably both 
types of coalitions were operating simultane- 
ously.!5 


Conclusion 


Before the Cultural Revolution in China 
(1966—1969), scholars viewed members of the 
Chinese elite as a cohesive group relatively free 
from policy competition. Therefore, concepts 
and theories of pluralistic elite analysis were 
not applicable to the analysis of Chinese elite 
behavior. 


144The commander-commissar role conflict is a 
weak indicator for the unmeasured concept of politi- 
cal orientation or ideology. Also, p74 is not significant 
at the .05 level. 


1Ssince no comparable analysis of PLA coalitional 
politics for normal periods is available, one cannot 
generalize to such time periods. 


Table 3. Testing the Nonrecursive Model 


Zero-Predictions Actual 
1. 713.2 =0 094 
2. "14.23 =0 —.012 
3. ri42 =O —.012 
4. r26.1345 = 0 —.020 


Two-Stage Least Squares Estimates of Structural Parameters for Equation X7 


Independent A 
Variable bij 
X1 (REG) 5.302 
X3 (FA) 486 
X4 (CC) 045 
X5 (CR) —14.084 
X6 (UM) —.012 
W1 (GEN & CR) 318 
W2 (REG & GEN) —.151 
W3 (REG & CR) —.140 
W4 (REG & FA) 251 
Z2 (Rank °73) —.301 
Z3 (AGE) 089 


Zero-Predictions Actual 
5. 734,12 =0 —.014 
6. r34.2 =0 —.023 
7. 746.12357 =0 152 
8. r46.137 =0 .123 
X Significant at 
Pij the .05 Level 
437 Yes 
381 Yes 
007 No 
—.873 Yes* 
—.023 No 
.832 Yes* 
—.780 No 
~.039 No 
.282 No 
—.171 No 
251 Yes 


r= 656 R? = 430 





Source: Primary sources are People’s Daily (Jen-min jih-pao), Peking Review, Red Flag (Hung-chi), and Central 
Daily News (Chung-yang jih-pao), 1972—1973. Secondary sources are United States Department of Defense 
(1973), Chinese Military Personnel, Washington, D.C.; Central Intelligence Agency, Military Organization of the 
People’s Republie of China, Washington, D.C., DOCEX Project, 1972. Biographical sources are Huang Chen-hsia 
(1968), Mao’s Generals, Hong Kong: Research Institute of Contemporary History ; William Whitson (1973), The 
Chinese High Command, New York: Praeger. 


*Significant at the 01 level. 
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The Cultural Revolution has shifted the 
analysis of Chinese elite behavior from a mono- 
lithic approach to a pluralistic one. Members of 
the Chinese elite, as events showed, also have 
been competing for favorable allocation of 
goods and services. Therefore, such pluralistic 
concepts as coalitional behavior and interest 
groups, when modified to fit the Chinese 
context, can be used to analyze Chinese elite 
behavior. Similarly, the concept of factional- 
ism, usually used in the Chinese context, may 
in turn be useful for analyzing coalitional 
behavior in parliamentary states. 16 

However, as this article has demonstrated, 
there are at least two structural and stylistic 
differences between Chinese coalition behavior 
and Western coalition behavior. First, since 
formal interest groups (those structurally inde- 
pendent from the government and with formal 
memberships) are not allowed in communist 
states, it is actually easier—and more likely—for 
cross-factional interest groups to form (more on 
this later). On the other hand, and for the same 
reason, it is easier to identify interest groups 
and their demands in parliamentary states than 
in communist states. 

What are the strengths and weaknesses of the 
causal model approach to the analysis of a 
pluralistic elite in data-weak cases? Its strengths 
lie in its ability to force one to clarify theore- 
tical concepts and to define them operationally, 
to formalize verbal issues into testable hy pothe- 
ses, and to allow the systematic rejection or 
modification of a theory. Its obvious weakness 
is that data-weak cases are especially prone to 
measurement errors. Where data gathering is 
difficult, as in most communist states, one is 
forced to use crude indicators, background 
variables, and poor measurements. More atten- 
tion should be paid to measurement errors in 
quantitative Chinese studies, and in communist 
studies in general. One result of measurement 
errors, as this paper has demonstrated, is that 
correlatio: , ‘oefficients may be attenuated, 
yielding deflatéa .esults. This is not an indict- 
ment of causal analysis Per Se; it is an indication 
of how poor we are when :t,comes to theory 
and data. 

We can conclude the following. first, as for 
the Whitson-Nelsen-Parrish debate, we found 
that central-regional conflicts were more impor- 
tant in explaining PLA coalitional behavior 
than field army affiliations during the period 
studied. However, this should not lead to the 
conclusion that factional politics is dying, or 


16] am very grateful to my colleague Allen Whiting 
for showing me this possibility. 
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that professional interests will soon dominate 
PLA politics, since field army is a time-space 
specific indicator of factional politics. Other 
indicators of factional politics in the PLA, such 
as regional loyalty (a Whitson variable), were 
still important during the Lin crisis. In addition, 
we may have overlooked other stronger in- 
dicators of PLA factionalism. 

Second, PLA politics, contrary to the predic- 
tions of the bureaucratic model, were not 
oriented toward factional politics during the 
Lin crisis. With the exception of regional 
loyalty among PLA elite members, all the other 
indicators of factional politics in Table 3 have 
weak bps and ps. However, one cannot 
generalize from this one case study to all crises 
in the PLA. Also, weak indicators of factional 
politics may have been used, thereby attenuat- 
ing the relevant regression coefficients and path 
coefficients. 

Third, the strong influence of cross-factional 
interest groups during the post-Lin period 
showed an important point. It is crucial to 
point out that these groups are neither tradi- 
tional interest groups nor traditional factional 
groups. They are formed among elite members 
who share both professional interests and af- 
fective ties. As I argued, this type of elite 
coalitions may be more common in political 
systems where coalitional group memberships 
and group boundaries are not clearly defined 
(Axiom 2). In political systems where group 
membership is institutionalized, it may be more 
difficult for such cross-factional interest groups 
to form. 

There is a pressing need for scholars to 
devote even more time to the study of coali- 
tional behavior and elite competition within 
communist states. Political events in China 
since 1966 have demonstrated the inadequacies 
of monolithic models (Townsend, 1974). A 
parallel development has taken place in Russian 
studies (Skilling and Griffith, 1971). That 
scientists are primarily interested in the validity 
of theories may be noble, but the practical 
consequences of using wrong theories of com- 
munist coalitional behavior can have disastrous 
results. 
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Intergovernmental Organizations and Foreign Policy Behavior: 
Some Empirical Findings* 
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YOUNG W. KHL 
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In this study, we evaluate whether the increase in the number of intergovernmental 
organizations ([GOs) has resulted in their increased use for foreign policy behavior by the nations 
of the world. This question is examined in three related ways: (1) the aggregate use of IGOs for 
foreign policy behavior; (2) the relationship between IGO membership and IGO use; and (3) the 
kinds of states that use IGOs. Our data base consists of the 35 nations in the CREON (Comparative 
Research on the Events of Nations) data set for the years 1959-1968. 

The main findings are that IGOs were employed over 60 percent of the time with little 
fluctuation on a year-by-year basis, that global and “high politics” IGOs were used more often than 
regional and “low politics” IGOs, that institutional membership and IGO use were generally 
inversely related, and that the attributes of the states had limited utility in accounting for the use 
of intergovernmental organizations. Some of the theoretical implications of these findings are then 


explored. 


The growth of intergovernmental organiza- 
tions (IGOs) has been astounding since the end 
of World War II. Although only about 100 
IGOs existed in 1950, the number of such 
organizations has reached well over 250 by the 
mid-1970s (Wallace and Singer, 1970, pp. 272, 
275~—80; Kegley and Rochester, 1971, pp. 
403-04; and the Yearbook of International 
Organizations, 1974, 1977). Moreover, this 
growth has occurred not only in terms of 
geographical distribution of such organizations 
but also in terms of functional issues with 
which they deal. Despite a considerable litera- 
ture documenting this growth in the number 
and types of IGOs, only a scant amount of 
research relates this institutional growth to 
their use for coordinating foreign relations 
among nations.! Thus we know little about the 
extent to which nations use [GOs as a foreign 


*Support for this research was provided by the 
Jowa State University Grants Committee in the form 
of an initiation grant to the first author. Special 
thanks are due Charles Hermann and his co-investi- 
gators on the CREON Project for allowing use of these 
data in this study. The Inter-University Consortium 
for Political and Social Research provided a copy of 
the CREON data set after the CREON investigators 
released it for use in this project. We also thank several 
reviewers for their constructive comments on earlier 
drafts. Neither the original collectors of the data, the 
Consortium, nor the reviewers bear any responsibility 
for the analyses or interpretations presented here. 


For a review of the empirically based research on 
international organizations, see Alger (1970). Also, see 
Kihl (1971) for a previous study of IGO-nation-state 
linkage. 


policy forum, the kinds of nations that use 
them, and what impact such organizations have 
on the conduct of foreign policy behavior. 

In this study, we address some of these 
concerns by investigating empirically the link- 
age between foreign policy behavior and the use 
of intergovernmental organizations. Specifical- 
ly, we examine two interrelated sets of ques- 
tions. The first set of questions focuses upon 
the aggregate use of IGOs: (1) To what extent 
do nations employ IGOs for conducting foreign 
policy? (2) To what extent do nations use the 
various types of IGOs (e.g., global versus 
regional and ‘“‘high politics” versus “low poli- 
tics”) for this behavior? (3) Have these patterns 
changed over time? A second set of questions 
examines the characteristics of nations that act 
or interact with one another through IGOs. In 
particular, we focus upon the relationship 
between IGO membership and IGO use and 
between the national attributes of states and 
IGO use. The questions addressed here are: (1) 
Is IGO membership related to the use of these 
organizations? That is, do nations that hold 
memberships in a large number of IGOs also 
tend to employ them more frequently than 
those without such extensive memberships? 
Similarly, does this pattern hold when we 
examine the relationship between membership 
and the use of various types of organizations 
(global, regional, high politics, and low poli- 
tics)? (2) To what extent are specific national 
attributes (such as the relative size of the 
country and the level of economic develop- 
ment) related to IGO use by nations? Do small, 
developing states, for example, utilize IGOs 
more extensively than large, developed states? 
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What differences exist between states in their 
use of the different types of IGOs? 

Three important concepts frame our subse- 
quent discussion: JGOs, IGO use, and foreign 
policy behavior. While we discuss foreign policy 
behavior below, let us now define IGOs and 
IGO use. The term intergovernmental organiza- 
tions (IGOs) refers to those organizations which 
have nations as members in contrast to non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) which have 
individuals and private groups as members. The 
specific definitional criteria used to identify 
IGOs followed the standards set down by the 
United Nations and the Yearbook of Inter- 
national Organizations: “All organizations es- 
tablished by agreements to which three States 
or more are parties. ...”° Using these criteria, 
the IGOs included here ranged from such 
well-known organizations as the United Nations 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
such lesser-known organizations as the Cocoa 
Producers Alliance and the International Com- 
mission for the Protection of the Rhine. IGO 
use refers to any activity by a nation in which 
an intergovernmental organization is engaged as 
a forum for fostering national policy, as an 
instrument of that policy, or as an arena for 
coordinating behavior with other states.2 Some 
illustrations of foreign policy behavior within 
IGOs (taken from the data set discussed below) 
might be helpful in clarifying our definition. 
Activities within IGOs ranged, for example, 
from the United States giving assurances to 
their NATO allies against external threats, to 
Kenya, at a meeting of the Organization of 
African Unity, accepting an offer from Zambia 
to mediate its border dispute with Somalia to 
Venezuela asking the Organization of American 
States to take action against Cuban aggression. 


The Data 


The evidence with which to answer our 
research questions was drawn from the data set 
compiled by Charles Hermann and his associ- 
ates, called Comparative Research on the 
Events of Nations (CREON). It is supplemented 
with a separate data collection on IGO member- 
ship for the nations in the sample. We chose the 
CREON data set because it was coded in a way 
which indicated whether a nation’s foreign 
policy behavior (or event) occurred within the 
context of an international organization or 


2For a recent informative discussion identifying 
these uses of international organizations, see Butter- 
worth (1978, pp. 7—8). 
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outside of it.3 When the behavior occurred 
within an international organization, the name 
of the specific IGO was coded so that we knew 
the exact context in which the foreign policy 
action took place. 

The CREON data consist of 11,665 foreign 
policy events initiated by some 35 nations 
gathered during randomly selected quarters 
(January-March for 1961, 1965; April-June for 
1960, 1963, 1967; July-September for 1964, 
1966; and October-December for 1959, 1962, 
1968) to represent the 1959—1968 decade. 
Although the rationale for the selection of the 
CREON nations, the definition of what consti- 
tutes a foreign policy event, and a description 
of the extensive precautions in collecting and 
coding these events are fully reported elsewhere 
(Hermann et al., 1973, esp. pp. 15—31), we 
need to identify three potential data problems 
in using the CREON data set and to offer some 
caveats about making inferences from it. 

The first potential problem is that only a 
sample of nations is used in the analysis. While 
the set of states in the CREON sample is 
obviously not wholly representative of the 
nations in the international system, nonethe- 
less, a cursory inspection of the CREON list in 
the appendix makes clear that many of the 
principal types of states have been included. 
For example, the CREON nations not only 
represent a wide variation in physical sizc, 
political orientation, and economic develop- 
ment, but also include all geographical areas of 
the world. 

The second problem is that the CREON data 
are taken from a single source, Deadline Data 
on World Affairs. This necessarily raises the 
question of “source coverage’—a problem en- 
demic to all events data sets. A number of 
studies on this topic have noted that a single 
source is particularly troublesome because of 
the low degree of reporting overlap between 
sources and because of the tendency of some 


3The specific variable from the CREON data set 
that was used to measure behavior within an IGO was 
variable 9. In a few instances (less than 4 percent of 
the total), events occurred within the CREON list of 
international organizations that would not qualify as 
IGOs according to our definition (e.g., “countries 
generally associated with the U.S.,” “nonaligned coun- 
tries,” etc.). Since these behaviors constitute such a 
small portion of the total, we included them with the 
IGO behavior category for analytic purposes. Each of 
these events, of course, was subsequently classified 
according to the nearest type of IGO as outlined 
below. See the organizational appendix in the CREON 
Project Codebook (Hermann et al, 1975, p. 29) for 
further examples of these instances. 
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newspapers and chronologies to report only 
certain kinds of “newsworthy” events (Azar et 
al., 1972; Doran et al., 1973; Smith, 1969; and 
Scolnick, 1974). In support of their data 
coverage, the CREON investigators point out 
that they used the uncollapsed Deadline Data 
files for their coding procedures (rather than 
the briefer collapsed set usually available) and 
that, in their on-site inspection of the Deadline 
Data operation, summaries of the world press 
were widely used. As they note (Hermann et 
al., 1973, p. 18): “Events for our 35 nations are 
derived from 46 sources of wide geographical, 
functional, and ideological variation ranging, 
for example, from the New York Times to 
Havana Radio to the International Financial 
News Survey to L’Unité Africaine~all of which 
are abstracted by Deadline Data.” Despite this 
coverage, they nevertheless do call for attempts 
to isolate the extent of bias in their data. 

The third potential source of bias is the use 
of yearly quarters to represent years. This is a 
possible problem because some parts of years 
may be more active in international politics 
than others (Hermann et al., 1973, p. 25). 
Thus, some yearly totals may be greater than 
others owing solely to the portion of the year 
sampled. Although Hermann et al. acknowledge 
some differences in their summary description 
of the data, the differences that they report 
between quarters (and thus years) are quite 
small. They range from a low of about 23 
percent of the activity in the first quarter to a 
high of over 26 percent in the third quarter (pp. 
24-25). For this reason, the problem would 
appear to be negligible in altering the results of 
our analysis. 

But this assessment of the data fails to take 
into account foreign policy behavior occurring 
only within IGOs. Would this type of behavior 
be under-represented or over-represented owing 
to the quarter that was sampled? The potential 
problem is that some IGOs tend to have greater 
activity within particular quarters (principally 
the last quarter of the year) and thus would 
more likely be reported and subsequently col- 
lected in the CREON data set. According to our 
breakdown of the yearly data, the percentage 
of IGO behavior within each quarter ranges 
from 6.1 percent for 1960, when the April-June 
quarter is used as the sampling quarter, to 14.1 
percent for 1962 when the October-December 
quarter is used. However, the other quarters are 
within a much narrower range, from 9.3 to 11.6 
percent for the other eight years. Judging from 
these results, it seems that undersampling or 
oversampling of certain IGO behavior is not a 
major constraint upon our investigation. This 
conclusion, however, cannot be hard and fast 
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for at least two reasons. First, there is no 
assured way of determining the universe of all 
IGO behavior, dependent as we are upon the 
coverage of the data source. Second, differences 
between quarters (and thus years) also reflect 
real differences in the use of IGOs for foreign 
policy activities; therefore, quarterly differ- 
ences would be expected. 

When we further analyzed the types of IGO 
behavior reported in the quarters, we did find 
different levels of “low politics” and “regiona?” 
IGO behavior as compared to “high politics” 
and “global” IGO behavior. Again, however, 
the exact source of these differences cannot be 
attributed solely to underreporting but un- 
doubtedly reflect real differences in the level of 
use by nations. On balance, then, our position 
is that particular kinds of IGO activity may be 
somewhat under-represented—owing to the po- 
tential source coverage problem and to the use 
of quarters as yearly representatives—but that 
real differences are also reflected in the data. 
Overall, we do not believe that this potential 
source of error will alter the thrust of our 
general findings because the differences be- 
tween the various IGOs turn out to be quite 
substantial. 

In sum, while we recognize these three 
possible data biases (and thus caution against 
pushing the results too far), we nonetheless 
concur with the CREON investigators that their 
data set does offer a good first approximation 
of the foreign policy behavior of the 35 nations 
sampled. Additionally, and crucially for the 
study at hand, it is the only data set to our 
knowledge that offers a readily available means 
of identifying such behavior in the context of 
IGOs. 

The other part of our data, consisting of 
information on organizational memberships for 
the 35 CREON nations, was taken from the 
Yearbook of International Organizations 
(1969).4 By examining the membership lists of 
the 219 IGOs in the Yearbook, we were able to 
ascertain the extent to which each of the 
CREON nations belonged to them.5 Next we 


“The 1969 edition of the Yearbook was chosen 
because it appeared toward the end of the CREON 
data years (1959-1968) and would likely incorporate 
most of the IGOs that had been in existence through- 
out the period. On occasion, other Yearbooks were 
consulted to ascertain accurate membership infor- 
mation. 


SIn the appendix, we note the number of IGOs to 
which each of the CREON nations belonged. Overall, a 
total of 221 distinct IGOs were identified in the 
Yearbook. Of those, two IGOs (international Diplo- 
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coded each of the IGOs according to geographi- 
cal and functional type.6 These two categories 
were chosen because a more exacting break- 
down would seriously reduce the number of 
IGOs in each group and would therefore make 
any analysis more difficult and less useful. More 
importantly, these two categories have direct 
relevance for our subsequent evaluation of the 
regionalist and functionalist arguments. We also 
distinguished between those organizations that 
were either global or regional in membership. 
Such an organizational distinction was usually 
readily apparent when we surveyed the mem- 
bership lists. The only difficulty arose over 
those organizations that had member-states 
derived primarily from one region but which 
also included at least one non-regional member- 
state—the so-called “quasi-regional’’ organiza- 
tions (Nye, 1971, p. 8). At this point, we made 
a research decision to include these organiza- 
tions within the regional category because there 
were only a limited number of these organiza- 
tions and because we could more easily test the 
regionalist argument. 

Finally, the functional classification also 
divided the intergovernmental organizations in- 
to two groups: each IGO was classified as either 
a “high politics” or a “low politics” organiza- 
tion. The classification scheme was based upon 
Pentland’s discussion (1976, pp. 628—29) of 
four types of international organizations: (1) 
diplomatic-military, (2) economic management 
or development, (3) technical-functional, and 
(4) social and cultural. The first category 
formed our “high politics” organizations group 
and the latter three formed the “low politics” 
organizations group. To classify the IGOs, we 
categorized each of the organizations into the 
“high politics” and “low politics” groups using 
the Pentland types as a guide. The title and our 
knowledge of the IGOs were usually sufficient 
for this task. However, this classificatory task 
was made easier by consulting the various 
functional breakdowns (some 28 in all) em- 
ployed in the 1974 Yearbook. These served as 
valuable guides to the identification of the main 





matic Academy and International Children’s Centre) 
were excluded from the analysis. For the former, it 
was not possible to locate an accurate membership list 
despite numerous attempts. For the latter, the organi- 
zation did not prove to be one consisting of individual 
nations as members. 


©The behavior data occurring within IGOs (and 
extracted from CREON variable 9) were subsequently 
collapsed into global, regional, high politics, and low 
politics IGO behavior following essentially the same 
procedure discussed for the IGO membership data. 
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activities of each organization. Despite these 2£ 
categories, though, it was sometimes necessary 
to go to a description of the activities of the 
IGOs within the Yearbook in order to classify 
them. Additionally, when an IGO seemed to 
engage in both high and low politics activities. 
we had to make a judgment regarding iis 
primary activity. This occurred only in rar? 
instances. 


Findings 


Extent of IGO Use by the CREON Nations. 
The first part of Table 1 shows the extent tc 
which IGOs have been used by the CREON 
states as a forum for conducting foreign policy. 
According to these results, 66.1 percent of 
foreign policy actions (calculated by averaging 
the percentages of use by each nation) were 
taken within the context of IGOs for the period 
1959—1968.7 For the yearly breakdowns, 


7These percentages were calculated in the following 
way: (1) the foreign policy events (or behavior) for 
each nation were divided into those that occurred 
within and outside IGOs; (2) percentages of behavior 
within each category were then calculated for each 
nation; and (3) mean percentages for both categories 
were computed (only the percentages of behavior 
within IGOs are portrayed in Table 1 for each year 
and in total). The figures in parentheses in the first 
part of Table 1 are the number of foreign policy 
events contributed by all nations for the particular 
year and in total. We calculated the rest of the 
percentages in Table 1 and all the percentages in 
Tables 3 and 4 using a similar format. 

It is important to emphasize that the percentages 
shown are the mean percentages of behavior which we 
calculated by averaging the mean percentages for each 
individual nation. We believe this measure is more 
meaningful than simply calculating the mean level of 
foreign policy events across a year or in total, as has 
been done in past research. This latter approach fails 
to take into account the relative contribution of each 
nation. For example, active states with many forcign 
policy actions in one category could disproportionate- 
ly skew the results when events are the unit of 
analysis. This is less likely to be the case when the 
nation is the unit of analysis. 

At this juncture, we should emphasize that we have 
not attempted to measure the importance of the kinds 
of foreign policy behavior undertaken within or 
outside IGOs; rather, our concern is the use of these 
organizations for foreign policy purposes. Nations 
obviously do not use IGOs for matters of equal 
importance; some nations use IGOs to state their 
political beliefs about the world, others request 
collective security action by an organization. Compari- 
sons based upon the frequency of such use have their 
limitations; however, we hope to extend the research 
later to assess types of IGO use. Until that is 
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moreover, IGO use still remained over 50 
percent for every year. What is interesting to 
note is the lack of great fluctuation in the use 
of IGOs even in a period marked by a rise in the 
number of such organizations. Thus it appears 
that IGO use-was not seriously affected by the 
growth of such organizations during this dec- 
ade. 

Focusing only on the behavior within IGOs, 
we next determine whether there have been any 
differences in the pattern of use between 
geographical and functional IGOs for foreign 


completed, though, our present analysis can begin to 
reveal some useful information about IGO use in 
international politics. 
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policy purposes (also see Table 1).8 For the 
geographical dimension, regional IGOs had con- 
siderably less importance than did global IGOs 
as the forum for foreign policy during the 
1960s. In the aggregate, regional organizations 


8Some illustrations of the kinds of foreign policy 
behavior that took place within regional/global and 
low politics/high politics IGOs may be helpful at this 
point. For instance, activities ranged from Belgium 
declaring in the United Nations Security Council that 
it is categorically opposed to the secession of Katanga 
Province, to France opposing the 25 percent general 
quota increase in the International Monetary Fund, to 
Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda signing a preferential 
trade agreement with the European Common Market 
to the Ivory Coast signing the International Coffee 
Agreement sponsored by the United Nations. 


Table 1. Foreign Policy Behavior and IGO Use of the CREON Nations 
by Context and Types of IGOs 








By Context By Types of IGOs> 
Percent 
Percent Percent Within 
Within Within Low Politics 
IGOs Regional IGOs IGOs 
1959 80.5¢ N=32 € 876)4 27.1 34.6 N=31 ( 626)° 
1960 59.5 =32 ( 846) 44.5 21.0 N=31 ( 346) 
1961 70.9 N=32 ( 1083) 314 18.1 N=32 ( 605) 
1962 70.6 N=33 ( 1567) 29.3 25.8 N=33 ( 888) 
1963 63.8 N=33 ( 1357) 36.8 18.5 N=31 ( 726) 
1964 68.2 N=34 ( 1305) 25.3 73.2 N=33 ( 731) 
1965 56.9 N=35 ( 1035) 25.8 47.7 N=34 ( 386) 
1966 67.7 N=35 ( 1140) 18.2 68.6 N=34 ( 711) 
1967 51.6 N=35 ( 1397) 35.3 36.5 N=34 ( 590) 
1968 70.9 N=35 ( 1059) 14.4 28.0 N=34 ( 659) 
Total 66.1F N=336 (11,665) 28.6 37.6 N=327 (6318) 


Source: CREON (Comparative Research on the Events of Nations) data set, 1959—1968. 
4Context in Tables 1 and 3 refers to foreign policy behavior occurring within or outside IGOs. 
>For all tables, regional IGOs are organizations whose memberships are restricted to a particular geographical 


area while global IGOs are organizations whose memberships are open to all states. Low politics IGOs are those 
which deal with issues of economic, technical, and social-cultural affairs while high politics IGOs are those which 
deal with issues of political and military affairs. The text describes the procedures used in coding these 
organizations. 


°Entries represent the mean percentages of behavior within each category. These were computed by averaging 
the mean percentages for each nation in a particular year (or in total). The percentages shown subtracted from 
100 give the percentage of foreign policy behavior outside IGOs, within global IGOs, and within high politics 
IGOs, respectively. 

dThe Ns represent the number of CREON nations that acted within and/or outside IGOs for each year. (The 
N for the total category is the sum of the Ns for the individual years.) The figures in parentheses are the number 
of foreign policy events contributed by all nations in the particular year or in total. 

©The Ns represent the number of CREON nations that acted within regional and/or global IGOs as well as 
within low politics and/or high politics IGOs. (They are the same for these different types.) The N for the total 
category is the sum of the Ns for the individual years. The figures in parentheses are the number of foreign _ 
policy events contributed by all nations in the particular year or in total. 

Difference of means tests were calculated for within/outside, regional/global and low politics/high politics 
percentages. All were significant beyond the .001 level. 
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were not employed more frequently than global 
organizations. The average use of these regional 
IGOs was under 29 percent, while the average 
use of global IGOs was about 71 percent. For 
the functional dimension, high politics IGOs 
were employed most frequently; these organiza- 
tions were used about 62 percent of the time 
while the low politics organizations were used 
less than 38 percent of the time. Nonetheless, 
low politics organizations were used extensively 
in three particular years—1964, 1965, and 
1966—but the pattern of such use was not 
sustained across the other seven years. On the 
whole, then, we must emphasize that the low 
politics IGOs were used infrequently during the 
1960s. 

These sets of results seem to call into 
question some of the regionalist and functional- 
ist arguments regarding international organiza- 
tions. First of all, our findings for the 
1959-1968 period imply that regional organi- 
zations have not gained much currency as 
foreign policy arenas for the CREON nations. 
Thus our results do not seem very encouraging 
for the theoretical arguments which suggest 
that regional organizations may be important 
means of creating “islands of peace” in the 
international system (Nye, 1971; Yalem, 1965; 
and Falk and Mendlovitz, 1973). Despite the 
rapid development of regional IGOs, the use of 
such organizations for foreign policy apparently 
has not accelerated at a similar pace. In fact, a 
plot of the regional IGO data over time shows a 
small but consistent downturn in use. 

The data in Table | also seem not to support 
the functionalist position (Mitrany, 1943; Haas, 
1964; Sewell, 1966; Claude, 1971, pp. 
378—407; and Pentland, 1973, pp. 64—146). 
According to this view, low politics concerns 
are less controversial than high politics concerns 
and are thus more likely to foster the process of 
multilateral cooperation. If this argument 
holds, we should see the use of IGOs expand in 
low politics areas and eventually into the high 
politics areas, too. Our aggregate trend data for 
the low politics organizations, however, do not 
seem to support such a view; rather, we detect a 
slight downturn over the years, despite the brief 
1964—1966 upswing. This result is somewhat 
surprising when one recalls that the low politics 
organizations have increased more rapidly than 
any other type of intergovernmental organiza- 
tion (Pentland, 1976, p. 628). Since our infer- 
ences are based upon an analysis of a particular 
time span, both of these conclusions regarding 
the regionalist and functionalist arguments 
must remain tentative. We shall, however, have 
more to say about each conclusion as we 
analyze the linkage between IGO membership 
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and IGO use, and the characteristics of `: 1 
that employ IGOs. 


IGO Membership and IGO Use. Table ? «- 
correlations between IGO membership : `. 
each nation (total membership, global m.u: 
ship, regional membership, high politic 
bership, low politics membership, a'g 
various combination of these) with th: > 
priate foreign policy use by each state + 
these types of organizations.? The first 
tant finding is that total membership ar 
use do produce a significant correlation, i. 
negative one (—.36). Because it is negat. x 
correlation implies that the more IGOs a œ.‘ 
belongs to, the less it uses these orgam ° 
for foreign policy purposes. Such a 7 
suggests that increased membership ti: 
not necessarily produced increased If ; 
rather, these organizations have been + 
much more selectively. 

There are some exceptions to this con. : - 
which qualify what we said earlier abv. ° 
regionalist and functionalist arguments. . s: 
indicated in Table 2, regional IGO memi. ~ 
and regional IGO use show a significant p » í 
correlation of .39, while global members” ` 
global IGO use produce an insignificant +: 
tive correlation of —.25. The implicatior . * ‘ 
first statistic is that regional ties have 
positive impact on nations using such IGC... 
more a nation joins regional IGOs, the 7: 
likely it is to use them for foreign , 1. 
behavior. A parallel statement cannot be > 
for global organizations. (In fact, the , ci 
data suggest an insignificant inverse re! < 
ship.) In this sense, those who argue . 
regionalist approach to solving interna <- 
problems can find some solace in these n ¢ . 
Thus, although global IGOs are most v «. 
used, the degree of correspondence bei.. 
joining IGOs and actually using them aj ` 
more evident in regional IGOs. 

The other significant results from Tani. 
are the correlations for the high politic, :~ 
low politics organizations. Membership in ` 
politics IGOs is inversely related to the) ': 
(—.64), while membership in low politics -1.1 
is positively correlated with use in these oi: > 


G 


2The exact procedure for obtaining these cc - .* 
tions was as follows. We first calculated memb, > 
“scores” for the CREON nations in each e` 
membership categories (global, regional, etc.). Ne .. 
computed the percentage of IGO behavior for à~ 
nation within each similar organizational cato >`; 
Finally, we correlated the appropriate pair with < :. 
another using the Pearson product-moment correl-it + 
coefficient. 
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zations (.47). What this first correlation seems 
to suggest is that the nations with few such 
memberships use them extensively. For exam- 
ple, CREON nations like Ivory Coast, Guinea, 
Ghana, and Egypt, among others, held few 
memberships in high politics organizations, yet 
a large portion of their foreign policy behavior 
occurred within these organizations. Converse- 
ly, CREON nations like France, West Germany, 
Japan, and Italy, among others, which belonged 
to many high politics organizations used them 
less extensively for their IGO foreign policy 
activities. Both of these patterns within the 
high politics organizations contribute to the 
negative correlation that we obtained. By way 
of contrast, the percentage of IGO behavior 
within the low politics organizations roughly 
corresponded to the extent of memberships in 
these organizations by the CREON nations. The 
more memberships in these low politics organi- 
zations, the greater the use of such organiza- 
tions for foreign policy. 

Such results suggest that a closer linkage 
exists between memberships in low politics 
organizations and using them for foreign policy 
purposes than for high politics organizations. In 
this limited sense, the functionalist argument 
seems to garner some support. Moreover, this 
position is enhanced even more if one considers 
that the only other significant correlation in 
Table 2 is for regional low politics (.51). But 
again, while such trends are encouraging to the 
functionalist position, they must be tempered 
by the fact that the high politics organizations 
are most extensively used (Table 1). 


National Attributes and IGO Use. The first set 
of figures in Table 3 shows the relative use of 
IGOs (as compared to other means of conduct- 
ing foreign policy) controlling for the size of 
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the nation, the level of economic development, 
and a combination of these two factors. Evi- 
dently, small states have used IGOs to a much 
greater extent than large states; the degree of 
difference is quite substantial-73 percent as 
compared to 52 percent. When we compare this 
difference between large and small states with 
what we obtained for the development dimen- 
sion or for a combined size and development 
dimension (although this one reaches statistical 
significance), size still appears to be the more 
discriminating factor in accounting for relative 
IGO use. Moreover, this finding suggests that 
small states see IGOs as a particularly good way 
to carry on foreign policy at a relatively low 
cost (East, 1973, p. 565). 

When we examine behavior within IGOs, 
however, the relative size of the nation does not 
seem to be the key factor that accounts for 
differences in use of the geographical and 
functional IGOs (also see Table 3). In fact, for 
the global/regional IGO breakdown, none of 
the national attribute characteristics produces 
significant differences in the relative use of 
these organizations. Although all states use 
global IGOs more extensively than regional 
IGOs, the differences between types of states 
are always small and statistically insignificant. 
Even when we combine these two dimensions 
(section C of Table 3), we do not find larger 
differences between the states. Thus our analy- 
sis by type of state does not differentiate 
among patterns of use within geographical 
types of organizations. For the functional 
breakdown, on the other hand, the results are 
somewhat more encouraging. While neither size 
nor a combination of size and development 
produces statistically significant differences, the 
level of economic development does. Develop- 
ing states use high politics IGOs significantly 


Table 2. Intercorrelations between IGO Membership and IGO Use by the CREON Nations, 
1959—1968 








Total Membership and Total Use 

Global Membership and Global Use 

Regional Membership and Regional Use 

High Politics Membership and High Politics Use 
Low Politics Membership and Low Politics Use 


Global High Politics Membership and Global High Politics Use 
Global Low Politics Membership and Global Low Politics Use 
Regional High Politics Membership and Regional High Politics Use 
Regional Low Politics Membership and Regional Low Politics Use 





(N=35) —.36* 
(N=34) —.25 
(N=34) 39* 
(N=34) —.64** 
(N=35) ATP 
(N=33) —.06 
(N=33) 01 
(N=28) —.18 
(N=28) 51 ** 


Source: CREON (Comparative Research on the Events of Nations) data set 1959-1968 and Yearbook of 
International Organizations, 12th ed. (1969). Brussels: Union of International Associations. 


Note: Entries are Pearson rs. N=12 
*Significant beyond .05. 


**Significant beyond .01. 
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more than developed states, while the latter use 
low politics IGOs significantly more than devel- 
oping states. 

What this analysis implies is that poor states, 
irrespective of size, tend to employ [GOs that 
will gain them the most political and economic 
benefits. These are more often the global and 
high politics organizations. Such results are 
generally consistent with some previous find- 
ings on small/large state behavior, although we 
find that the developing/developed dimension is 
more potent. A previous study (East, 1973, p. 
576), for instance, discovered that small states 
tend to act more selectively in conducting 
foreign policy than do large states and tend to 
seek maximum impact with their actions. A 
similar pattern appears to occur for the devel- 
oping states in our data; they tend to be 
selective in their employment of IGOs and seek 
the greatest payoff when they use them—pri- 
marily through the global and high politics 
IGOs. Finally, this set of results highlights the 
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fact that developed states are apparently the 
only kinds of nations that have a sufficient 
resource base and a large enough foreign policy 
bureaucracy to use global, regional, and low 
politics organizations simultaneously. 

We can obtain an even clearer picture of the 
relative utility of these national attributes in 
differentiating among levels of IGO use by one 
final analysis. Table 4 presents levels of IGO use 
by the four types of states with a more refined 
categorization of IGOs (global high politics, 
global low politics, regional high politics, and 
regional low politics). All states use global high 
politics organizations to a much greater extent 
than any other type of IGO. Usage ranges from 
41 percent for large developed states to 59 
percent for large developing states. But these 
differences prove to be statistically insignificant 
by our analysis of variance test; therefore, we 
must conclude that, even here, the type of state 
does not have any substantial impact on the use 
of global high politics organizations. A similar 


Table 3. Foreign Policy Behavior and IGO Use of the CREON Nations by Context 
and Types of IGOs, Controlling for Size and Development? 





By Context By Types of IGOs 
Percent 
Percent Percent Within 
Within Within Low Politics 
IGOs Regional IGOs IGOs 
A. By Size 
Small States 73.3% =23 (4709)° 29.2 35.2 N=23 (3353)4 
Large States 51.6 N=12 (6956) 30.8 37.1 N=12 (2965) 
B. By Development 
Developing States 68.6 N=15 (3498) 27.7 27.9* N=15 (2102) 
Developed States 63.8 N=20 (8167) 31.3 41.8 N=20 (4216) 
C. By Size and Development 
Small Developing 77.2* = N=12 (2241) 27.5 30.8 N=12 (1490) 
Small Developed 69.1 N=11 (2468) 30.1 41.7 N=11 (1863) 
Large Developing 34.2 N= 3 (1257) 25.2 22.8 N= 3 ( 392) 
Large Developed 574 N= 9 (5699) 32.7 41.9 N= 9 (2573) 





Source: CREON (Comparative Research on the Events of Nations) data set, 1959—1968. 


4For a discussion of how the CREON nations were classified by size and development and a listing of nations 
in each category for Tables 3 and 4, see the appendix. 


Entries represent the mean percentages of behavior within each category. These were computed by averaging 
the mean percentages for each nation. The percentages shown subtracted from 100 give the percentage of foreign 
policy behavior outside IGOs, within global IGOs, and within high politics IGOs, respectively. 


°The Ns represent the number of CREON nations that acted within and/or outside IGOs by type of state. The 
figures in parentheses are the number of foreign policy events contributed by each type of nation. 


dThe Ns represent the number of CREON nations that acted within regional and/or global IGOs as well as 
within low politics and/or high politics IGOs. (They are the same for these different types.) The figures in 
parentheses are the number of foreign policy events contributed by each type of nation. 


*Significant differences beyond the .05 level for difference of means test and one-way analysis of variance. 
Because there was not homogeneity of variances for the low politics analysis of variance, the Kruskal-Wallis test 
was employed. The result was not significant. 
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conclusion results for the global low politics 
analysis. All types of CREON nations use these 
organizations at about the same rate, except for 
the large developing states. This difference is 
undoubtedly attributable to the fact that China 
failed to use these organizations at all during 
the ten years of our data base. The regional 
high politics and low politics organizations, 
however, exhibit some differences; small devel- 
oping states use the former most frequently, 
and the developed states use the latter most 
often. But here, too, we cannot say much more 
about these differences since all fail to reach 
conventional levels of statistical significance. 
Thus this more refined analysis by the four 
types of IGOs fails to improve our earlier 
limited results on national attributes and IGO 
use. 

On balance, then, national attributes do not 
seem to delineate IGO use very effectively. 
Instead, we must conclude that the level of IGO 
use is related less to the type of state and more 
to the type of intergovernmental organization 
under consideration. 


Conclusion 


These findings on the use of IGOs for 
foreign policy behavior have some important 
substantive and theoretical implications. First 
of all, while the aggregate use of IGOs for 
foreign policy has been quite substantial over 
the decade of our analysis (averaging over 60 
percent), traditional interstate procedures for 
conducting foreign affairs have remained rela- 
tively stable. This is evidenced by the lack of an 
increase in the level of IGO use over time, 
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despite a growth in the number of these 4 


organizations. Thus, the enlargement of the 
network of IGOs does not appear to have 
affected appreciably the existing pattern of 
nation-state relations. The actual pattern of 
IGO use seems consistent with the realist’s 
description of the limited role of intergovern- 
mental organizations: IGOs are used by nations 
primarily as selective instruments for gaining 
foreign policy objectives. 

A second finding buttresses this conclusion 
regarding the realist argument. Our data also 
show that increased institutional ties in world 
politics have generally not been translated into 
increased use of IGOs—at least for the years 
1959 to 1968. Contrary to our initial expecta- 
tions, institutional growth and usage have been 
inversely related. In this sense, while formal ties 
between states have expanded in recent years, 
the degree of IGO use for foreign policy has not 
increased correspondingly. For the regional and 
low politics IGOs, however, this observation is 
less applicable. In these instances, increased 
membership is tied to increased use. In a 
limited way, then, the regionalist and function- 
alist arguments have some validity for enhanc- 
ing the level of multilateral activities and for 
constructing a web of interdependence among 
sovereign states. Put differently, the functional 
agencies have had some impact on altering the 
prominence of bilateral diplomacy for carrying 
on interstate relations. However, we must em- 
phasize the limited nature of this functional 
strategy of international cooperation in light of 
our overall results. 

A third major finding—the prominent use of 
high politics organizations by all types of 


Table 4. IGO Use by the CREON Nations for 
Four Types of IGOs and States (Percent) 














Type of IGO 
Global Global Regional Regional 
High Low High Low 
Small Developing 43.34 29.2 25.9 1.6 N=12 (1490) 
Small Developed 42.3 27.5 16.0 14.1 N=1] (1863) 
Large Developing 58.7 16.1 18.5 6.7 N= 3 ( 392) 
Large Developed 40.7¢ 26.8 16.8 15.7 N= 9 (2573) 





Source: CREON (Comparative Research on the Events of Nations) data set, 1959—1968. 


4Entries represent the mean percentages of behavior within each category. These were computed by averaging 
the mean percentages for each nation in a given category. Totals do not always add to 100% due to rounding 


error. 


bThe Ns represented the number of CREON nations that acted within the various [GOs. The figures in 
parentheses are the number of foreign policy events contributed by each type of nation. 


One-way analysis of variance (by type of state) was calculated for the four types of IGOs. All results were 
insignificant. Because there was not homogeneity of variances for the regional low politics organizations, the 
Kruskal-Wallis test was employed. The result was not significant. 
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states—further demonstrates the limitation of 
this functional perspective. The high politics 
organizations—political and military ones— 
dominate the level of use even in a period when 
the low politics IGOs—the economic, technical, 
and social-cultural ones—grew more rapidly. 
Thus the success of the functional approach to 
international institution-building seems mainly 
confined to the low politics arena and has not 
appreciably affected the high politics ones. Also 
the fact that IGO membership in these organi- 
zations does not correlate positively with IGO 
use implies that the use of high politics [GOs is 
a selective one, apparently keyed to achieving 
specific foreign policy objectives. Our last 
finding—the tendency for developing states to 
use global and high politics organizations more 
extensively than regional and low politics or- 
ganizations—also emphasizes the basic utilitari- 
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an nature of IGO use. Because the poor states 
cannot use all types of IGOs (constrained as 
they are by domestic resource requirements), 
they tend to select the ones most likely to gain 
them the maximum benefit. 

The constraints of the CREON data set do 
not allow us to go further and make more 
definitive statements about the total impact of 
1GOs in altering foreign policy behavior. Never- 
theless, the thrust of our results points to one 
important conclusion: despite the growth in the 
number of IGOs during the 1960s, the usage of 
these organizations for foreign policy purposes 
remained unchanged. Whether this pattern 
holds for the 1970s is certainly open to 
question, especially in light of a changing 
international system, increasingly characterized 
as “complex” and “interdependent”? (Keohane 
and Nye, 1977). Our evidence for the 1960s, 


Appendix. List of Total IGO Memberships and Foreign Policy Actions 
for the CREON Nations, Controlling for Size and Development 








Small Developing 
Costa Rica 1748 67 
Ghana 272 (48) 
Guinea 215 (29) 
Ivory Coast 180 (56) 
Kenya 97 (49) 
Lebanon 160 (43) 
Philippines 214 (47) 
Thailand 162 (51) 
Tunisia 277 (58) 
Uganda 154 (50) 
Yugoslavia 256 (56) 
Zambia 80 (4) 

Large Developing 
China 455 (30) 
India 490 (71) 
Turkey 312 (66) 





Small Developed 
Belgium 385 (105) 
Chile 204 ( 64) 
Cuba 325 ( 51) 
East Germany 165 ( 5) 
Iceland 177 { 48) 
Israel 321 ( 56) 
New Zealand 211 ( 55) 
Norway 234 ( 75) 
Switzerland 72 (71) 
Uruguay 150 ( $1) 
Venezuela 224 ( 65) 
Large Developed 
Canada 394 ( 70) 
France 849 (118) 
Italy 431 (100) 
Japan 273 (71) 
Mexico 190 ( 75) 
Spain 173 ( 74) 
USSR 965 ( 49) 
USA 1880 ( 87) 
West Germany 544 ( 95) 











Source: The classification by size and development is drawn from Philip M. Burgess (1970), “‘Nation-typing for 
Foreign Policy Analysis: A Partitioning Procedure for Constructing Typologies,” in Edwin H. Fedder (ed.), 
Methodological Concerns in International Studies, St. Louis: Center for International Studies, pp. 3-66. Table 4 
from Appendix A and Appendix B were used because they provided the “best” partitions. The cut-off point for 
dividing between large and small states was a population greater than and less than 23.7 million, and for dividing 
between developed and developing states was a GNP per capita greater than and less than $401. For the 
“misclassifications’’ even with these partitions (for Cuba in the development category; for Canada, Philippines, 
and Thailand in the size category), the composite results were employed to classify these states. See pp. 19—21 
for this discussion. For another use of the Burgess scheme in attribute analysis, see Maurice A. East (1973), “Size 
and Foreign Policy Behavior: A Test of Two Models,” World Politics, 25: 556-76. 


4Number of foreign policy events initiated by each nation, calculated from the CREON (Comparative 
Research on the Events of Nations) data set, 1959—1968. 


bNumber of IGOs to which each nation belonged, calculated from the 1969 Yearbook of International 
Organizations, 12th ed., Brussels: Union of International Associations. 
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however, should serve as a caution against 
drawing premature conclusions. 
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A Swedish Road to Socialism: Ernst Wigforss and the 
Ideological Foundations of Swedish Social Democracy* 


TIMOTHY A. TILTON 
Indiana University 


The reputation of Ernst Wigforss (1881-1977), the foremost ideologist of Swedish Social 
Democracy, has suffered from the lack of a coherent treatment of his work in English. This article 
briefly surveys Wigforss’ historical contributions to Swedish Social Democracy. Then it examines 
the structure of Wigforss’ thought, analyzing first the conceptions of equality, liberty, democracy, 
security, economic efficiency, and solidarity that serve for Wigforss as the aims of Social 
Democracy. Then it considers the reformist measures Wigforss espoused to achieve these 
aims—social welfare policy, progressive taxation, economic planning, industrial democracy, and 
socialization of industry. It concludes with an assessment of Wigforss’ importance as a Social 
Democratic theorist and suggests the relevance of his ideas to American politics and social science. 


Swedish Social Democracy is commonly re- 
garded as having a distinctive character, but not 
an explicitly socialist ideology or program. 
Indeed the reformist achievements and political 
dominance of the world’s most successful So- 
cial Democratic party have often been traced 
directly to its “pragmatic”? and post-ideological 
stance. Marquis Childs, whose influential en- 
dorsement of Sweden as a model of the welfare 
state’s “middle way” still attracts attention, 
claimed that 


the wisdom of the Swedes lies above all in their 
willingness to compromise, to meet what ap- 
pears to be reality. They have not been 
“bound” by a “system,” nor have they been 
committed to dogma. In a sense they are the 
ultimate pragmatists interested only in the 
social order. This may explain why their contri- 
bution to political and social thought has been 
slight (1947, p. 161). 


Herbert Tingsten, in his classic study of The 
Swedish Social Democrats: Their Ideological 
Development, argued that the Social Democrats 
had benefited from casting off their traditional 
ideological baggage and assuming a less theoreti- 
cal stance (Tingsten, 1941, 1963). Gunnar 
Adler-Karlsson has commented on the lack of 
“any accepted theory of the middle-way econo- 
my in Sweden”; the Social Democratic con- 
structors of the welfare state, he writes, have 


*I want to thank the Swedish Institute, the 
American Philosophical Society, the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, and Indiana University for 
grants which facilitated this research and a host of 
readers who have helped to improve this essay. Above 
all my appreciation goes to my friend Lennard 
Lundquist, whose help has been indispensable to my 
understanding of Swedish politics. 


acted only “as if” they adhered to such z 
theory (Adler-Karlsson, 1970, pp. 3, 2). Rich- 
ard Tomasson (1969, p. 773), in assessing “The 
Extraordinary Success of the Swedish Social 
Democrats,” states that “in only one major way 
has the party failed to be outstanding; it has 
not contributed significantly to the develop- 
ment of socialist theory.” 

This common assumption that the Swedish 
Social Democrats lack a coherent ideological 
foundation is wrong. The inaccuracy of the 
conventional wisdom can be demonstrated in 
several ways. One can observe that it is impos- 
sible to be purely pragmatic and nonideological 
in politics. Explicitly or not, political figures 
always act with reference to particular ends; to 
be “pragmatic” is ordinarily to accept prevail- 
ing goals without question. One can also show 
the persistent socialist content in Social Demo- 
cratic programs and policies, the strategy of 
Leif Lewin’s Planhushdlinings Debatten (The 
Debate over Economic Planning) (1967). Here I 
pursue a third strategy. I examine the writings 
of the Swedish working-class movement’s pre- 
eminent thinker, Ernst Wigforss (1881—1977), 
and contend that his writings merit scrutiny 
both for the light they shed on the theory (and 
practice) of Swedish Social Democracy and for 
their intrinsic appeal as Social Democratic 
doctrine. 

Although the work of his fellow Social 
Democrats, Alva and Gunnar Myrdal, has 
gained international recognition, Wigforss’ writ- 
ings remain untranslated and his reputation 
confined largely to Sweden. Within Swedish 
Social Democracy, however, Wigforss impact 
overshadows that of the Myrdals and of other 
party theoreticians. Former prime minister 
Tage Erlander (1972, p. 18), himself strongly 
influenced by Wigforss, wrote that 
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Ernst Wigforss developed a coherent socialist 
view of society. Thereby he had an enormous 
influence on the thinking of generations of 
Swedes. At the same time he was a practical 
politician. He saw his social analysis as an 
instrument for practical politics. 


Gunnar Nilsson, the chairman of the national 
trade union movement, observed that Wigforss 
“combined in a unique way his position as the 
working class movement’s leading ideologue 
with a successful career as a political reformer” 
(Aftonbladet, 4 January 1977, p. 8). The more 
conservative wing of the party stresses his 
emphasis on social policy, full employment, 
and the possibilities of cooperation with private 
capital. More radical members adhere to his 
view that the goal of social democracy is to 
transform bourgeois society, not by eliminating 
the bourgeoisie in a violent struggle, but by 
democratizing the power held by capitalists. 
Like Wigforss, they argue that such a transfor- 
mation entails industrial democracy, economic 
planning that directs investment, and sufficient 
equality of property to prevent classes based on 
inherited wealth. Thus an investigation of Wig- 
forss’ writings can promote understanding not 
only of the past successes but also of the 
current potential of Swedish Social Democracy. 

Not even Hjalmar Branting, the celebrated 
founder and early leader of the party, made 
such a sustained and important contribution to 
the party’s strategy and tactics. First elected to 
parliament in 1919, Wigforss served in either 
the first or second chamber of the Riksdag until 
1953. From 1920 to 1952 he was a member of 
the directorate of the Social Democratic party 
and from 1928 to 1952 he sat on its executive 
committee. He occupied the critical position of 
Minister of Finance in 1925—1926 and in 
1932—1949; during the latter period Wigforss 
ideas underlay the policies the Social Demo- 
crats devised to direct Sweden’s recovery from 
the Great Depression, to steer the nation 
through the hazards of World War II, and to 
engineer the postwar reforms that erected the 
Swedish welfare state. Wigforss exerted an 
important influence on foreign policy on sev- 
eral occasions, but here the primary concern 
must be the theoretical contributions that left 
their imprint upon Swedish Social Democratic 
ideology and upon the Swedish welfare state 
itself. 


Wigforss’ Contribution to 
Social Democratic Ideology 


Wigforss helped resolve three major ideologi- 
cal issues that have faced the Swedish Social 
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Democrats in their relatively short existence. 
First, he rejected the deterministic Marxism 
that commanded a substantial following within 
the early party and argued for a gradual 
transition to socialism. In the process he de- 
vised the notion of “provisional utopias” and 
bequeathed to the movement a style of thought 
which integrated long-term socialist goals, cur- 
rent policy proposals, and the most immediate 
needs of Swedish citizens. Second, he elab- 
orated many of the economic and social poli- 
cies that formed the basis of the Social Demo- 
crats’ tactical program and which they carried 
out after they came to office in 1932. Third, 
after retiring from office, Wigforss refused to be 
satisfied with the accomplishments of the wel- 
fare state and argued that a socialist society 
must display greater equality and democracy. 
This line of argument eventually found endorse- 
ment in the 1969 party document, Towards 
Equality; in the 1970s in the legislation for 
industrial democracy; and in the recent Meidner 
proposal for wage-earner funds (Myrdal, 1971; 
Meidner, 1975). 

In Materialistisk historieuppfattning (The 
Materialist Conception of History, 1908) Wig- 
forss assessed the relevance of the Marxist 
legacy for Swedish politics (Wigforss, 1970; 
Lindblom, 1977, pp. 35—85). He approved of 
Marx’s emphasis on political power and valued 
his analysis of the evolution of economic and 
social forces, but rejected the economic deter- 
minism then prevalent in interpretations of 
Marx. Economic and social circumstances lim- 
ited, but did not ineluctably determine the 
course of human history, and certainly they did 
not guarantee the automatic emergence of 
socialism. In any case, Wigforss continued, in an 
argument reminiscent of Bernstein’s Evolution- 
ary Socialism, Swedish capitalism was not 
evolving in a way likely to generate proletarian 
revolution. The working class was not growing 
steadily poorer; on the contrary, its standard of 
living was rising rapidly as the trade unions 
combated the most brutal tendencies of capital- 
ism. Wigforss (1964, p. 152) summarized his 
essay as 


on the one hand, an attempt to show what 
overwhelming importance economic conditions 
have, now only for humanity’s material life but 
also for its spiritual life, and on the other hand, 
a contribution to an understanding that ideal- 
istic considerations could not be forgotten in 
development, that they played a necessary role, 
and that it was essential to give them their 
proper place, both to understand what they 
could and what they could not accomplish. It 
was a weighing of how a more important role 
for ideas might be linked in a wholly natural 
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way with reduced faith in “economic necessi- 
ty,” which supposedly led through “pauperiza- 
tion” and “catastrophe” to a socialist society. 


Capitalism created only the preconditions for a 
socialist transformation of society that Social 
Democrats must carry out in accordance with 
their ideals. 

Marxism, for all its merits, was neither a 
science nor a valid ethical system. One could 
not determine that the future would necessarily 
have a particular character; the best that could 
be done was to establish probable develop- 
ments: Nor could one derive goals and norms 
from historical developments, not even from 
“necessary” developments: necessity did not 
entail moral worth. “Socialism can never be 
proven,” Wigforss concluded, “‘it is an ideal that 
has to be implemented” (1970, p. 173; cf. 
1952, p. 141). Idealism, rather than physical 
necessity or psychological misery, could and 
should become the motive force behind the 
socialist transformation of society. This ideal- 
ism could build upon immediate economic 
interests, and then “‘with an enlightened popu- 
lar majority inspired by cultural ideals, we shall 
not need to wait for an economic ‘catastrophe,’ 
or a fully completed concentration and sociali- 
zation of production, in order to take power 
and begin the work of reorganizing society” 
(Wigforss, 1970, p. 92). 

Wigforss was a revisionist, but not a revision- 
ist who had struck a truce with capitalist 
society: 

The revisionism that can be read out of my 

account is partly a critique of what can be 

called a belief in economic determinism (en 
ekonomisk odestro), partly the conviction that 

a raising of the working classes’ material and 

cultural standard will not become a hindrance 

but rather an underpinning for a socialist 
transformation of society. If there is so little 
mention of “growing into (invaxande) the 
future society” without a radical change of the 
capitalist foundation for property rights, it is 
aaa that idea is explicitly rejected (1970, p. 
8). 


Marx’s emphasis upon the political importance 
of private property was appropriate; eventually 
control, if not necessarily formal ownership, of 
industrial production would have to pass from 
private to public hands. Wigforss affirmed 
Swedish. Social Democracy’s objective as trans- 
forming capitalist society into a classless soci- 
ety, but urged that it be attained through 
gradual and non-revolutionary means. 

By detaching the construction of socialism 
from economic determinism, Wigforss and Swe- 
dish Social Democracy created a lack of co- 
herence between their traditional ideology and 
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their current, essentially liberal policy. They 
had replaced inevitable developmental processes 
with socialist ideals; they now had to apply 
these ideals to evolving policy situations and 
emerging human interests. The tension between 
permanent ideals and changing political in- 
terests and situations ruled out dogmatic state- 
ments about policy measures; while firm in its 
objectives, Social Democratic policy would 
have to be pragmatic and experimental in 
character. The device Wigforss used to link 
principles with policy and, in the words of Tage 
Erlander (1972, p. 19), to “find his and the 
party’s way” was the “provisional utopia.” 

A provisional utopia is a tentative sketch of 
a desirable future society. It serves as a critique 
of existing social conditions and as a guide to 
present action, yet it can be revised in ac- 
cordance with future experience. Elsewhere 
Wigforss, following John Dewey, called it a 
socialist “working hypothesis” (Wigforss, 1926; 
Lindblom, 1977, pp. 85—101). It presumes that 
the future is neither ineluctably determined nor 
wholly random. By tying day-to-day political 
work to longer-term objectives, it seeks to avoid 
the dangers of bogging down in purely “‘prag- 
matic” politics. It disavows ‘utopian social 
engineering,” but without lapsing into the 
uncoordinated and potentially incoherent 
piecemeal tinkering that Karl Popper (1963) 
endorses. By creating a holistic view of socialist 
aspirations, the provisional utopia affords the 
possibility of foreseeing unexpected tensions 
among socialist aims or unanticipated conse- 
quences of actions. The provisional utopia’s 
emphasis on a political creativity that blends 
enduring socialist aims with immediate re- 
formist measures characterizes not only Wig- 
forss’ thought but also the theory and practice 
of Swedish Social Democracy. 

The provisional utopia is a device for giving 
concrete content to Social Democratic objec- 
tives: 


Whether we talk about freedom or equality, 
security or adventure, personal worth or per- 
sonal development, the concepts must be 
placed in concrete circumstances, in a situation 
that we can envision, so that the content we 
want to give them can be understood and can 
be compared with other interpretations of the 
same general expressions. Visions of social 
conditions different from those that surround 
us, that are here called utopias, thus must be 
developed with sufficient concreteness that 
they can stand out as conceivable alternatives 
to the given reality or to other models of the 
future (Wigforss, 1959, p. 44). 


After World War I Wigforss began producing 
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specific reform proposals that together might 
move Sweden towards a provisional Social 
Democratic utopia. His outstanding effort was 
the 1919 “Gothenburg Program” (1964, pp. 
210—17). The national party did not adopt it 
immediately, as Wigforss had hoped, but his 
proposals anticipated future Social Democratic 
programs remarkably. Wigforss proposed, 
among other things, a recognized right to 
employment, shorter working hours, a statu- 
tory paid two-week vacation, higher old-age 
pensions, a national health program, maternity 
allowances, survivors’ benefits, public support 
of housing construction, equal educational op- 
portunity, progressive income and inheritance 
taxes, a capital levy, the socialization of finance 
and insurance, “the development of production 
and the organization of economic life under 
society’s control,” the promotion of economic 
efficiency, extension of consumer cooperatives, 
and a strong dose of worker co-determination 
in industry—a program that still has a radical 
ting to it. From it Wigforss drew virtually all of 
the initiatives he would propose later. 

In the early 1920s Wigforss, inspired by 
English guild socialism and by syndicalism, 
began propagandizing for industrial democracy. 
In 1921 he assumed the chairmanship of the 
governmental commission established to study 
industrial democracy and wrote the central 
sections of its report. He urged that unions, in 
addition to striving for higher wages, should 
seek to promote the worker’s freedom and 
independence in the workplace, but the unions 
showed little interest in Wigforss’ proposals 
until almost 50 years later. As Olof Palme 
stated in his memorial address, Wigforss was 
“ahead of his time” on this issue, as on many 
others (Arbetet, 9 January 1977). 

The minority Social Democratic govern- 
ments of the early 1920s had little chance of 
implementing the Gothenburg proposals or 
industrial democracy, but by the late 1920s the 
prospects of obtaining a working parliamentary 
majority were good and the need to define 
practical priorities became compelling. In both 
the 1928 and the 1932 elections Wigforss 
developed the party’s central campaign themes 
and defined the issues that separated the Social 
Democrats from the bourgeois parties. In 1928 
he stressed the incompatibility of inherited 
wealth with Social Democratic principles; to 
diminish the social impact of inherited riches he 
urged not the traditional socialist remedy of 
socialization, but a rigorous progressive tax on 
property bequests (1941, pp. 191—257). 
Though the precise effect of these proposals 
upon the electorate remains unclear, the bour- 
geois parties seem to have capitalized effective- 
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ly on imprecision in the proposals to frighten 
small property holders away from voting for 
the Social Democrats. The more subdued dis- 
cussion of inheritance taxes in subsequent 
Social Democratic agitation supports this inter- 
pretation. 

In 1932, however, Wigforss’ efforts assisted 
the Social Democrats to a dramatic electoral 
success which allowed the construction of the 
welfare state to proceed. Wigforss’ remarkable 
election pamphlet Har vi råd att arbeta? (rough- 
ly translated, Can We Afford to Provide Em- 
ployment?) argued the case for increased public 
spending to offset the lack of private invest- 
ment (1941, pp. 304-20; 1967, pp. 62—77; 
Lindblom, 1977, pp. 137~—49). It illustrated the 
economics of the “‘multiplier” effect. It re- 
butted charges of waste. Its inspiration came 
not from “Keynesian?” economics, but from 
Social Democratic principles: no longer would 
private calculations of profit and loss alone 
determine the level of employment and produc- 
tion; now the state would intervene to rectify 
the flaws of uncoordinated capitalist enterprise 
(Steiger, 1971; Wigforss, 1962, pp. 132-45; 
1931). Wigforss argued that the remedial poli- 
cies he advocated would create employment by 
freeing the economy from the fetters which 
private capital had placed upon it; they would 
free people from economic servitude and make 
them masters of the economy they had built. 
“That,” Wigforss concluded, “is the true eco- 
nomic freedom that is a worthy goal for human 
beings to strive to attain” (1941, p. 320). 

Insofar as Wigforss is known in the English- 
speaking world, his reputation rests largely on 
this prescription for overcoming the effects of 
the Great Depression. Wigforss consciously in- 
stituted an effective counter-cyclical program 
four years before the publication of Keynes’ 
General Theory, thus making Sweden the first 
country to adopt modern stabilization policies. 
During his tenure as Finance Minister the Social 
Democratic government guided Sweden to an 
economic recovery that contrasted sharply both 
with Roosevelt’s limited achievements in the 
United States and with the totalitarian planning 
in Nazi Germany and Stalinist Russia. Despite 
his lack of formal training, Wigforss understood 
the new economic literature well enough to 
contribute to it, to defend it effectively against 
criticisms from such established academic 
economists as Gustaf Cassel, and to explain it 
satisfactorily to the general public. Gunnar 
Myrdal later wrote that Wigforss, 

though older than the rest of [our] generation 

. should rightly be counted into our group 

[the Stockholm School of Economists]. He 

never gave himself time to venture into original 
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economic analysis, but he read the literature 
more copiously than any of us, he was 
thoroughly familiar with and in complete 
sympathy with all the new ideas of the time, 
and took a lively part in the discussions 
between us which ran parallel to our writings 
(Myrdal, 1958, p. 257). 


One need only compare the ineptitude of the 
British Labour party’s economic policy since 
1929 and the party’s consequent political set- 
backs to appreciate Wigforss’ political contribu- 
tion (cf. Martin, 1975). His success in harness- 
ing the techniques of the new economics to 
traditional Social Democratic objectives under- 
lay the Social Democrats’ continued electoral 
triumphs. 

As the economy recovered and as increasing 
military expenditures began absorbing the re- 
sources that might have been used for new 
social policy initiatives, the Social Democrats 
faced once again the problem of how to achieve 
their objectives in an altered political environ- 
ment. This time Wigforss and Per-Albin Hans- 
son chose to cooperate with private industry. In 
November, 1938, Wigforss argued to the Go- 
thenburg Bourse Society that neither the work- 
ing-class movement nor private capitalists could 
hope to suppress the other party altogether, 
that they should recognize this fact, and should 
cooperate to achieve their common interest—in- 
creased efficiency in production. He proposed 
detailed discussion between government and 
business on methods for increasing capital 
formation, exploiting natural resources and new 
technology, promoting exports, and avoiding 
recessions. He hinted strongly that so long as 
private capitalists operated efficiently, they had 
little reason to fear intervention from a Social 
Democratic government. The outbreak of 
World War II meant that this overture to private 
industry produced few practical results, but it 
foreshadowed the ‘“‘Harpsund democracy” of 
the Erlander period and the close contacts 
between industry and the Social Democratic 
government under Gunnar Strdang’s long tenure 
as finance minister. Wigforss insisted that pub- 
lic-private cooperation proceed on the state’s 
terms, but in later years, when Social Democra- 
cy’s political position was weaker, this coopera- 
tion could work to the advantage of private 
industry (Svenning, 1972, pp. 26—27, 48). 

World War II compelled a full and effective 
use of economic resources and sharply raised 
the level of public expenditures. It showed that 
much higher levels of taxation were feasible and 
that economic planning could be effective. As 
the war drew to a close the Social Democrats 
looked forward to their Skordetiden or “har- 
vest period,” when they would convert the 
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wartime economic apparatus to the production 
of social welfare. Wigforss was largely respor.s.- 
ble for the two documents that outlined poli: 
for the postwar period, the new party progre% 
of 1944 and the Working Class Movemen.’:; 
Postwar Program of the same year. The funcs- 
mental idea behind these programs was “c 
transform capitalist society through economi: 
planning and social welfare policy rather ther 
by nationalizing industry. Economic plannir.« 
for full and efficient employment would exter< 
social control over the organization of produs- 
tion. The increased production that followez 
would underwrite the social welfare measur s 
of the Gothenburg program and a new emphas‘s 
on more equal wages (solidarisk lönepolitik., 
the foundations of a “just distribution and hight: 
standard of living” (Arbetarrörelsens Efterkrig.- 
program, 1944—45). 

Although the Social Democrats’ economi: 
planning remained relatively modest in scop? 
(compared, for example, to French indicativ> 
planning), and industrial democracy made litt!> 
immediate progress, the party did carry throug” 
the social policy reforms that resulted in tho 
welfare state—educational and tax reform, 
health insurance, housing subsidies, child a!- 
lowances, and the like. In the 1950s thei- 
bourgeois opponents began intimating that with 
these reforms the Social Democrats had elimi- 
nated the grounds for their own existence: the} 
had abolished the impoverished proletariat by 
making it secure, affluent, and unideological 
Consequently, the party ought to step aside anc 
allow efficient bourgeois executives and politi- 
cians to administer the new society. In such ¢ 
climate, how were the Social Democrats tc 
distinguish themselves from their opponents? If 
they advocated state intervention in the econo- 
my only when capitalism failed, what was the 
state’s task when patched-up capitalism was 
“succeeding?” Was there still a clear boundary 
between socialist and liberal ideals or did the 
welfare state represent the culmination of 
Social Democratic hopes? 

Wigforss now made his last major contribu- 
tion to the ideology of Swedish Social De- 
mocracy. He insisted that the socialist program 
had not been accomplished. Relying on the 
same principles of freedom, equality, efficien- 
cy, cooperation, and security that underlay the 
Gothenburg program, Wigforss called attention 
to enduring capitalist defects in the welfare 
state. The control of investment decisions and 
factory policy remained largely in the hands of 
a select circle of private individuals. Inefficien- 
cy and waste continued at excessively high 
levels in the private sector of the economy. 
Inherited wealth obstructed the emergence of a 
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classless society. The emphasis upon material 
consumption, competition, prestige, and suc- 
cess polluted the psychological atmosphere. 
Wigforss told a 1962 May Day audience that 
the wage-earner 


cannot readily agree to that view of the welfare 
state that is now frequently put forth, that it 
should secure a minimal livelihood for all, but 
allow whatever goes beyond this to be won 
through each individual’s or each group’s assert- 
ing itself in an unlimited competition for status, 
wealth, and power. That spirit clearly conflicts 
with the ideas that both the trade union 
movement and social democracy seek to follow 
in their public labors... that it still shall be the 
labor movement’s ideas of equality, coopera- 
tion, and solidarity, that shall set their stamp 
upon society’s continuing transformation 
(1962, pp. 149-50). 


Toward the end of the 1960s these ideas 
formed the basis for the Social Democrats’ new 
emphasis on equality, industrial democracy, 
and social control of investment. 

By laying the ghost of determinist Marxism, 
by creating coherence between socialist princi- 
ples and policy, by formulating central eco- 
nomic and social policies, and by appraising the 
deficiencies of the welfare state from a socialist 
perspective, Wigforss helped the Swedish Social 
Democrats adapt and renew their appeals over 
two-thirds of a century. His ability to integrate 
the claims of justice and economic efficiency 
with popular attitudes helps explain the Swe- 
dish Social Democrats’ remarkable success in 
obtaining a consensual endorsement of their 
major economic and social welfare legislation 
(cf. Haskel, 1972). He is, by common consent, 
the most important contributor to Swedish 
Social Democratic ideology. Unfortunately, 
Wigforss himself never presented a single defini- 
tive and comprehensive statement of his ideas 
and thus it becomes necessary to draw together 
and examine both the socialist values that 
infused his thinking and the distinctive means 
he advocated to achieve his objectives. 


The Aims of Social Democracy 


By rejecting the notion that economic neces- 
sity leads ineluctably to socialism, Wigforss was 
logically committed to seek clarity about the 
values that a socialist society ought to realize. 
The more one trusted in irresistible economic 
tendencies, the more one inclined to the view 
that the working class “‘has no ideals to realize; 
it has only to set free the elements of the new 
society which have already developed in the 
womb of the collapsing bourgeois society” 
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(Wigforss, 1970, p. 89). But if one believed, as 
Wigforss did, that the economic tendencies that 
ostensibly led to economic catastrophe and 
socialist revolution could and were being re 
sisted successfuly, and that one need not wait 
for such apocalyptic events to begin the con- 
struction of socialism, then clarity about Social 
Democratic values and objectives was essential. 
Similarly, if popular enthusiasm for socialist 
ideals was a necessary condition for the con- 
struction of a socialist society, it behooved 
socialists to make these ideals vivid and appeal- 
ing. What was it that made a socialist society 
morally superior to any bourgeois capitalist 
society? What values would have to guide its 
construction? , 

Equality, freedom, democracy, security, 
conscious control of the economy for increased 
and more efficient production, and solidarity 
form the essential basis of Wigforss’ socialism. 
The objectivity of these values cannot be 
demonstrated in a scientific manner. Unlike R. 
H. Tawney, Wigforss did not rest his values on 
Christian foundations. He regarded values as 
choices which people must make according to 
their own conceptions of “right” and“wrong” 
and which they must defend with the best 
arguments that they can muster. He repudiated 
the vardenihilism (value nihilism) of the 
Swedish philosopher Axel Hägerström and the 
view of the Viennese logical positivists that 
moral discourse is “nonsensical” because moral 
propositions are neither true nor false (1941, p. 
22; 1962, p. 122). Ethical postulates have a 
character that is necessarily provisional and 
tentative, Wigforss concedes, but this fact does 
not rule out the possibility of legitimate moral 
appeals. Conceptions of ethics and justice are 
linked with class, and thus until the advent of a 
classless society, a generally accepted moral 
system is unlikely, but in the meantime mem- 
bers of the working class and persons of good 
will can be expected to respond positively to 
Social Democratic ideals (1962, p. 123; 1941, 
p. 13). 

Among Social Democratic values equality 
assumes the central place. To strive for equality 
is to strive to make it possible for everyone to 
live a valuable human life, to share in the 
freedom, authority, wealth, security, fraternity 
and opportunities for personal development 
that a rationally organized and solidaristic 
society makes possible (Wigforss, 1964, pp. 
434-35; cf. Myrdal, 1971, p. 14). The social 
expression of such equality is the classless 
society: 

Socialism does not rely on an assumption of 

natural equality among human beings. Socialists 

have not failed to notice that not all human 
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beings are equally attractive or strong, equally 
musical or intellectually gifted, equally ener- 
getic or moral. But equality can still exist. The 
differences that now create social classes can 
disappear. It is a combination of economic 
inequality and inequality in upbringing that 
holds these breaches open. Classes stem from 
social organization rather than natural dif- 
ferences (Wigforss, 1938, p. 4). 


The classless society does not demand “abso- 
lute” equality of incomes and property. One 
can deviate from strict equality to reward 
achievement, to satisfy needs, and in some cases 
to stimulate production (Wigforss, 1952, pp. 
27—28). The steelworker’s overtime and the 
secretary’s savings account do not violate the 
egalitarian principle. Wigforss does not insist on 
a single standard of distribution, such as equali- 
ty or need or merit; the overriding objective is 
to prevent the formation of social classes and 
the resultant obstacles to personal develop- 
ment. 

Classes exist when occupational differences 
reflect inequalities of wealth, income, and 
general education, “inequalities that make it 
difficult for the different groups to come in 
contact with one another” (Wigforss, 1956, p. 
10, emphasis added). For Wigforss, as for R. H. 
Tawney, the major appeal of the classless 
society is that it removes conventional and 
emotional barriers between people. The model 
of equality is the unconstrained intercourse of 
comrades, be they school chums, workmates, or 
drinking companions. “The equality that I seek 
lives in every circle of comrades; for example 
students, even though one is not exactly like 
another.” Fraternity, not identity, is the funda- 
mental objective of equality (1941, p. 182; cf. 
1964, p. 273; Tawney, 1964; Terrill, 1973). 

The conception of equality as, in part, an 
equal chance to develop one’s personality pre- 
sumes a second of Wigforss’ Social Democratic 
values: freedom, The demand for equality is a 
demand for equality in freedom as well. ‘‘Free- 
dom” is a collective name for an innumerable 
variety of particular freedoms: to move about 
freely, to dress as one chooses, to speak one’s 
opinion openly, to choose one’s vocation, to 
participate in critical economic and political 
decisions, and so on. Both the liberal bourgeoi- 
sie and Social Democrats agree that “freedom” 
in general is a good thing; the debate between 
them begins with the question of which of 
these freedoms take priority—civil liberties? the 
consumer’s free disposition of income? entre- 
preneurial independence? 

As a liberal Social Democrat, Wigforss argues 
that the bourgeoisie are not the only defenders 
of civil rights; Social Democrats express equal 
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concern for political liberties. He observes tha: 
liberal enforcement of civil rights has been les3 
impressive than liberal rhetoric about the value 
of such rights. The two camps do not differ ir. 
principle, and in practice, Wigforss believes. 
Social Democrats should improve on the previ- 
ous liberal performance. Like Eduard Bernstein 
Wigforss (1941, p. 283) sees socialism as thc 
logical extension of liberalism rather than its 
antithesis: 


Social democracy has never denied, but on the 
contrary considered it an honor to have its 
roots in the same intellectual soil that nour- 
ished the old liberal ideas of freedom. But it 
never saw the way to realize these ideas as being 
competition between individuals, regulated on- 
ly by the free market and with the state’s and 
the society’s tasks reduced to a minimum. 


He merely extends Kant’s liberal doctrine when 
he states (1970, p. 95) that “all the individual's 
freedom that can be united with the maximum 
freedom of others, socialism will preserve.” 

Bourgeois opposition to the Social Demo- 
cratic program has centered on the purportedly 
evil effects of state interference with the 
economic freedoms of the citizen. Conservative 
critics are quick to argue that taxation abridges 
the citizen’s freedom to consume what he or 
she wishes; the higher the tax, the greater the 
infringement. Wigforss has two replies to this 
argument: first, all societies must tax to some 
degree; under Social Democracy tax levies 
result from democratic decisions and they 
purchase benefits in the form of social services. 
Here he side-steps the argument about freedom 
in favor of emphasis on the democratic and 
utilitarian character of the tax program. Wig- 
forss? second reply rests on the economic 
principle of the diminishing marginal utility of 
income. If, he says, one can properly speak of 
an overall freedom of consumption, then a 
progressive tax structure increases the overall 
level of freedom of consumption. The fiscal 
infringement on a wealthy consumer’s liberty is 
more than compensated for by the increase in 
the poorer consumer’s freedom that comes 
from the assured provision for basic needs. “A 
more equal distribution of wealth increases the 
collective welfare, creates greater security for 
the mass of the population, and provides the 
material circumstances for a richer human life. 
The interests that are advanced by this policy 
are greater than those that are shunted aside, 
and that is enough” (1928b, p. 14). 

An even more fundamental disagreement 
between Liberalism and Social Democracy con- 
cerns the freedom of the individual economic 
producer from public restraints. Wigforss does 
not contest the core of the liberal idea: that 
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free choice of profession, the opportunity to 
determine one’s economic fate, to exercise 
initiative and responsibility, to organize one’s 
own work schedule, and to take risks and 
experiment, constitute important elements in 
the quest for a satisfying human existence. 
What he objects to is the fact that capitalist 
societies limit the practice of these freedoms to 
a tiny segment of the population. Property in 
the means of production affords the bourgeoi- 
sie these liberties, but modern industry reduces 
the factory workers to a propertyless and 
dependent condition. If laborers are to enjoy a 
modern version of the liberal values of produc- 
tive freedom, economic independence, and ac- 
tive participation in their work, if they are to 
be liberated from dependence upon the vagaries 
of a market economy and freed from subjection 
to the arbitrary economic power of their 
employers, then the state must intervene on 
their behalf—“even if the individual may there- 
by be deprived somewhat of his precious rights, 
both to become a millionaire and to starve to 
death” (1970, p. 26). State intervention is 
required so that people need not bow to the 
unconscious working of economic forces. Sub- 
duing the forces of nature has given mankind a 
sense of greater freedom and, similarly, dom- 
inating and consciously controlling the econo- 
my rather than blindly submitting to its fluctu- 
ations will enlarge the sphere of human free- 
dom. 

Just as liberal democracies have traditionally 
established curbs upon concentrations of poli- 
tical power, so Social Democracy must now 
restrict excessive economic power to achieve 
freedom in the economic sphere: 


Overweening economic power (ekonomisk över- 
makt) in the hands of one limits freedom for 
the other. A more egalitarian distribution of 
power and influence within the economic realm 
increases freedom there, in the same way that 
universal and equal suffrage did in the political 
realm (Wigforss, 1967, p. 125). 


Wigforss does not hide the fact the privileged 
classes will have to yield some of their former 
freedoms: 


The struggle for greater freedom for the worker 
in the work-place, in local politics, in national 
politics, has naturally been a struggle to limit 
the power and freedom of the previous ruling 
classes. The continuing work to eliminate eco- 
nomic privilege has the same goal. In this sense 
Social Democracy’s strong position undoubted- 
ly constitutes a threat to certain groups’ free- 
dom. That freedom must be limited still further 
so that freedom in like measure will be the 
inheritance of all people (1944, p. 34). 


An individual’s freedom always depends on 
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others’ freedom, and where an aristocratic , 
distribution of freedom prevails, the power of ` 
the aristocrats will have to be limited so that 
freedom can be extended to others. 

This discussion of equality and freedom 
naturally leads to a third of the Social Demo- 
cratic values that Wigforss champions: democra- 
cy. If freedom is to be extended equally to all, 
and if freedom entails rights of participation 
and codetermination, then the fundamental 
elements of the democratic idea are already in ° 
place: 


The democratic idea that carried me over into 
the socialist party was the demand for equality 
for all of the members of society. Equality of 
civil rights, equality also in the question of 
possibilities to take part both in spiritual and 
material culture. That this equality simultane- 
ously implied equal freedom for all to develop 
their talents and make their contributions was 
so self-evident that it hardly paid to mention it 
(1964, pp. 149, 272). 


For Wigforss the essence of democracy is not 
parliamentary government or an opportunity to 
choose between competing elites, but freedom 
and equality. 

Historically democracy had emerged from 
the struggle against monarchical absolutism. 
The two major lines of this struggle comprised 
distinct but complementary elements of the 
democratic idea. One feature of the effort to 
curb absolutism was the transference of power 
to representatives of the “popular will”; a 
second was the limitation of sovereign power 
through the extension of legal rights to the 
citizenry (Wigforss, 1941, p. 65). Social Demo- 
crats, however, cannot allow this struggle to be 
confined to the political sphere. Wigforss con- 
sistently stressed measures to limit the authori- 
ty of industrialists and to increase popular 
participation, influence, and responsibility 
within firms. Economic power free from con- 
trol or responsibility conflicts with the demo- . 
cratic idea; its exercise should be both sub- 
jected to public regulation and dispersed among 
the citizenry to a far greater extent than at 
present. Men and women ought to have the 
opportunity to cooperate in the management of 
enterprises. The conservative utopia of a ‘‘pro- 
perty-owning democracy” does not meet these ` 
requirements, for transforming citizens into 
small shareholders does not necessarily bestow 
upon them control and influence within large 
modern corporations. On the same grounds 
public ownership of industry is not a panacea; 
nationalization may, but need not, entail great- 
er democracy within the firm. » 

An unregulated capitalist economy cannot 
guarantee a fourth important Social Democratic 
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value: security. Indeed, the substance of this 
value can only be understood by contrasting it 
with the insecurity of the worker’s livelihood in 
capitalist society. Deprived of ownership in the 
means of production and possessing little in the 
way of savings, subject to the perverse fluctua- 
tions of the labor market, and often exposed to 
the threat of debilitating injury at the work- 
place, the worker’s existence in early capitalist 
society was precarious in the extreme. For the 
first generation of Swedish industrial workers, 
Wigforss writes, security was equivalent to the 
right to work, but his own conception of 
security extends well beyond the earlier view, 
to include public pensions, children’s allow- 
ances, insurance against injury and sickness, and 
provision for adequate housing. A civilized 
society ought to provide an assured standard of 
living for all of its citizens, even those who 
might not be able to contribute actively to 
economic production. 

Wigforss’ discussion of security merges with 
his criticism of capitalism for its inefficiency at 
both the macroeconomic and the microeco- 
nomic levels. Capitalism not only produces an 
inequitable distribution of wealth, power, free- 
dom, and security: but also it further com- 
pounds the problem of human welfare by 
producing below the level of production that is 
technically feasible. Contrary to liberal asser- 
tions, an economy based on private property, 
free enterprise, competition, and regulation 
through the price mechanism does not lead to 
maximal production. Rather, such an economy 
is characterized by periodic crises, underem- 
ployment of labor and resources, and waste 
resulting from class conflict, superfluous com- 
petition, and advertising. In the late 1920s, long 
before John Kenneth Galbraith took up the 
cudgels, Wigforss argued that the advent of 
advertising had led to the proliferation of 
useless, unnecessary, and trivial products while 
pandering to less attractive and desirable human 
impulses (1941, p. 137ff.). 

Given the inefficiencies of a private capitalist 
economy, the “raising of the working classes’s 
standard of living ... surely cannot be effected 
without vigorous public intervention in our 
economic life nor without the active participa- 
tion of the working class in the organization of 
production” (Wigforss, 1941, pp. 94, 140). 
Social Democrats cannot confine themselves to 
distributional reforms, but must steer the econ- 
omy towards higher production and greater 
efficiency. Only through conscious control of 
the economy for increased and more efficient 
production can resources be exploited most 
effectively and material prosperity increased at 
the fastest possible pace. 
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These communal efforts for greater ec)- 
nomic security and more efficient producticr 
derive from and reinforce the sixth and les. 
major value that Wigforss stresses: the aspiri- 
tion toward what may be called cooperatio.:, 
solidarity, community, or fraternity. The nev 
socialist society will strive to realize the quali: y 
implicit in the Latin root of the word socialisn:. 
socius, comrade. In place of the individuu 
acquisitiveness of capitalism it will establic:. 
cooperation; in place of the excessively comp'- 
titive atmosphere, sympathy, solidarity, an^ 
fraternity. It will endeavor to create conditiors 
that allow an outlet for non-economic humei 
impulses that are shackled by the preseri 
system of production, i.e., a sense of cooper ~ 
tive enterprise, comradeship, and social feelirz 
unmarred by the competition for prestige (c`. 
Titmuss, 1971). 

This sense of community influences the wey 
the new society will determine policy. It wii 
not merely count votes to come to a decisio:, 
but will weigh the intensity of opinions. i2 
1916 Wigforss wrote: 


It is only expressing an old lesson from every 
assembly that acts in a solidaristic way to say 
that one considers the intensity of the opposi- 
tion, weighs it against the strength of one’s own 
convictions, and does not with a weak and 
hesitant majority force upon a violently op- 
posed minority a decision which requires every- 
one’s strict cooperation for its execution (1941, 
p. 37). 


The Social Democratic “politics of compr » 
mise” do not rest upon constitutional devic:.s 
so much as upon sentiments such as thes:: 
indeed it is questionable whether they ciz 
function effectively in the absence of such 
attitudes. Wigforss’ vision of an ideal democr +- 
tic community embodies more than a set c” 
formal relationships; it assumes a distincti € 
psychological atmosphere which is anticipate? 
at present by the feeling of comradeship with:: 
a happy family or among a circle of clo.e 
friends. 

Even if one grants the desirability of each o° 
these six values individually, questions may stl 
arise about their mutual compatibility. Wigforss 
allows for possible conflicts at the marg x 
among the socialist values. Just as all of en 
individual’s desires may not be compatible, so « 
society may not be able to achieve all of i's 
aims concurrently, even if one does not coz 
sider at all the difficulties of putting these ain:: 
into practice. Too great an emphasis on any onc 
value, he warns, is to be avoided; instead o1-c¢ 
must construct provisional utopias that strive 
for the best possible balance. On the whol>, 
however, the compatibility of the Social Dem 3- 
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cratic values is great and the conflicts among 
them minor; it is the task of Social Democracy, 
Wigforss wrote in a 1946 article on “Personal 
Freedom and Economic Organization,” “to 
show that it is possible to combine the aspira- 
tion for justice and equality, planning and 
efficiency, with all the civil liberties that 
Western democracies rightly consider indispen- 
sable” (1967, p. 102). 

Throughout his life Wigforss adhered to the 
principle that the task of Social Democracy was 
not merely to integrate the working population 
into Swedish society, but to transform bour- 
geois society by transferring economic power 
from capital to labor. He returned again and 
again to two fundamental criticisms of capital- 
ist society based on his socialist values: First, its 
patterns of distribution were grossly unjust. 
Wealth, income, authority, freedom, status—in 
fact all the desirable fruits of social living—ac- 
crued disproportionately to the owners and 
managers of industrial production. Second, the 
capitalist economy operated inefficiently, creat- 
ing unnecessary insecurity and competition. His 
demands for a more equal distribution of 
resources, for increased and more efficient 
production, and for industrial democracy—the 
constant core of his political program—flowed 
naturally and logically from these criticisms. 

Wigforss’ emphasis upon equality, solidarity, 
and conscious control of economic production, 
and his insistence upon their compatibility with 
freedom, democracy, and security, provides the 
theoretical basis for his (and his party’s) vision 
of Social Democracy. Principles, not historic 
forces or pragmatic manipulation, guide Social 
Democracy; the basic idea of his 1944 party 
program was that “Social Democracy has the 
task of transforming society after these princi- 
ples, which we can briefly term democratic” 
(Protokoll, 1944, p. 69). Abstract ideals, how- 
ever, form only the beginning of a political 
program; one has to clarify the ways in which 
they can be embodied in institutions and 
policies, “General ideas such as freedom, jus- 
tice, etc.,” Wigforss writes, “have no compre- 
hensible content other than in concrete con- 
texts and ... the forms they clothe themselves 
in change with alterations in what may be 
called, for the sake of brevity, the technical 
conditions of mankind’s life in common” 
(1952, p. 141). 


The Instruments of Social Democracy 


The early Swedish socialists were persuaded 
that socializing the means of production was 
the socialist remedy for the ills of capitalism. 
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Socialization served as a magical formula for 

eliminating all the malign features of capitalist 

society: 
It was thought that in a single blow socializa- 
tion would strike down all the evils that the 
oppressed masses were rising up against and 
provide solutions to all the essential problems 
that the socialist criticism found in a capitalist 
economy (Wigforss, 1952, p. 11). 


Little thought had been given to the specific 
forms public industry would assume, but few 
socialists doubted that socialization would ef- 
fect at least eight important changes. It would: 
(1) eliminate class differences based on proper- 
ty ownership, simultaneously establishing a 
classless society; (2) abolish glaring extremes of 
poverty and wealth and institute greater eco- 
nomic equality; (3) terminate class conflict by 
removing the causes of strife and providing a 
basis for genuine solidarity; (4) end the exploi- 
tation of labor; (5) subject the economy to 
democratic control; (6) ensure economic securi- 
ty; i.e., a guarantee of employment or income; 
(7) produce rapid increases in the standard of 
living for the less privileged; and (8) solve the 
psychological problems associated with indus- 
trial labor (Wigforss, 1941, p. 106; 1952, p. 
11). 

The precise mechanisms by which the social- 
izing of industry would accomplish these ends 
remained unspecified, but as long as the trend 
toward concentration of capital continued and 
the party remained sufficiently far from the 
seats of power, ritual incantations of the 
socialization panacea could take the place of a 
precise program. When it became clear, how- 
ever, that small capitalist enterprises were not 
vanishing altogether and that the Social Demo- 
crats might come into office before the capital- 
ist economy had ripened fully for the plucking, 
the strategy of socialization had to be con- 
sidered more carefully. One of Wigforss’ major 
achievements was to develop the doctrine that 
socialization was not a panacea, nor even an 
end in itself, but only one means that socialists 
might employ in constructing a decent society 
(1941, p. 104ff.; 1944b; 1948). 

As a practical politician, Wigforss recognized 
the political hazards of the socialization policy. 
Proposals to transfer enterprises into public 
hands aroused enormous political opposition. 
Bourgeois denunciations of sociailist intensions 
to expropriate all species of private capital 
consistently evoked a vigorous response. Wig- 
forss experienced first-hand the political diffi- 
culties of effecting even modest socialization 
when in the mid-1930s he proposed state gas 
and coffee monopolies to help pay for in- 
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creased pensions. The political costs of such 
initiatives, together with his personal democra- 
tic conviction that the deeper the governmental 
intervention, the greater popular support ought 
to be, impelled Wigforss to seek alternative 
strategies. 

He proceeded to demonstrate the weak- 
nesses inherent in the party’s excessive depen- 
dence upon the socialization strategy. The 
socialization of family farms and small busi- 
nesses was not only impolitic, but unnecessary, 
because this modest private property placed the 
means of production in the hands of its 
operators. The nationalization of large enter- 
prises could produce excessive state power, an 
outcome uncongenial to a man with Wigforss’ 
liberal and syndicalist leanings. Above all, so- 
cialization could never be a sufficient strategy 
because the major flaws of capitalist society 
resulted not merely from private property 
tights (as the socialization strategy assumed), 
but also from excessive reliance upon market 
mechanisms. To socialize industry without or- 
ganizing markets could result in an economy as 
erratic, inefficient, unjust, and undemocratic as 
capitalism. 

There was, then, no single, simple solution 
that was both politically feasible and theore- 
tically adequate for treating the ills of capitalist 
society. Wigforss concluded that in lieu of (or 
as a prelude to) socialization—an ambiguity that 
may have been intentional—Social Democrats 
should propose a series of measures that would 
quietly but steadily erode capitalist domination 
of the economy. Like Osten Unden and Nils 
Karleby, Wigforss regarded property not as an 
indivisible unit that must be socialized en bloc, 
but as a bundle of rights that could be 
transferred piecemeal to society and to em- 
ployees. A gradual paring away of capitalist 
prerogatives, a creeping socialization, should be 
pursued; for it was not formal rights of owner- 
ship, but actual power to control, that was 
decisive. Social welfare policy and progressive 
taxation could begin to redress the distribution 
of national resources, undermine capitalist con- 
trol of the flow of incomes, and socialize 
consumption of vital goods. Economic planning 
would organize the economy for higher and 
more efficient production, simultaneously 
breaking the capitalist monopoly over invest- 
ment and production decisions. Industrial 
democracy would transform direction of the 
individual enterprise without changes in legal 
ownership. Together these measures would 
achieve the equality, freedom, democracy, soli- 
darity, security, and economic efficiency that 
Social Democrats desired, even if formal owner- 
ship and some powers remained in private 
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hands—and if these steps proved insufficien‘, 
socialization stood in reserve as a possible 
instrumentality. 

Social welfare policy aims to redress the 
distribution produced by unregulated markets. 
Although Gustav Moller is generally considerei 
the major architect of Swedish social welfare 
policy, Wigforss’ Gothenburg Program, Postwer 
Program, educational proposals, tax reforms, 
and employment policy views give him an eque! 
claim to this title. Wigforss explicitly rejectec 
the notion that rapid economic growth could 
itself accomplish the Social Democratic objec- 
tives of abolishing poverty and creating a more 
just and egalitarian distribution of welfare. 
Poverty was not absolute, but relative to others’ 
standards of living, and therefore “increased 
production means higher welfare for the whole 
population, only if it is distributed in a reason- 
able manner” (1928a, p. 3). Enlightened public 
policy ought both to insure people against thi: 
risks of life in industrial society and to removi 
certain critical commodities like education anc. 
health care from the domain of the market bj 
providing them as public services. Like Gunnar 
and Alva Myrdal, Wigforss believed that suck 
expenditures did not constitute a burden upor 
the economy, but were instead a sound invest- 
ment in human resources. 

Wigforss’ initiatives rested on a clear distinc- 
tion between liberal and Social Democratic 
social welfare policy. Liberals (whose coopera- 
tion in useful endeavors Wigforss endorsed* 
tried to alter distributional patterns to benefit 
the least advantaged, but avoided challenges tc 
private property. Social Democrats, by con- 
trast, sought to exert public control and extend 
public property rights in order to achieve their 
redistributional aims (Wigforss, 1938b, p. 13). 
They advocated progressive taxation to finance 
public programs: 


Ali the measures for education and health care, 
for sickness and accident insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pensions can be 
considered as an effort to distribute prosperity 
more evenly, at least to the degree that recipi- 
ents of larger incomes must yield up through 
progressive taxation a portion of their incomes 
for the benefit of the less well-off (Wigforss, 
1941, p. 194, emphasis added). 


Not only incomes but also property must be 
subject to progressive taxation. Wigforss envi- 
sioned sharply progressive taxes on capital and 
inheritances as at least a partial substitute for 
the traditional policy of equalizing property 
through socialization. 

In discussions on the financing of social 
welfare policy, Wigforss emphasized that a 
generous policy, even when progressively fi- 
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nanced, demanded a flourishing economy. ‘‘Be- 
cuase Social Democracy works for a more equal 
and more just distribution of property and 
incomes, we never forget that one must pro- 
duce before one has something to distribute” 
(1944, p. 20; cf. 1935, p. 15). A high level of 
production, efficiently organized, in turn de- 
manded economic planning, (planhushdllning). 
Left to itself a private (or even a socialist) 
economy would produce well below its poten- 
tial, generating unemployment, inefficiency and 
waste. On the other hand, planning without 
socialization might effectively organize and 
exploit society’s productive resources. 
“Planhushalining,’’ Wigforss wrote, “means a 
coordination of all the different forms of 
economic activity, public and private; ... it is 
partly a different line from that which is 
expressed in the word socialization” (1967, p. 
81). Private economic production perhaps did 
not need to be abolished, but it must be 
socially controlled, planned, and coordinated. 
In his influential address to the party congress 
in 1932, Wigforss argued that it meant little 
whether the state owned a particular factory— 
what was critical was the state’s ability to 
organize the economy as a whole (Protokoll, 
1932, pp. 472--73). Again at the 1944 congress 
he stressed the primary importance of eco- 
nomic planning rather than socialization: 
Whether an economic enterprise rests on private 
ownership or various forms of collective owner- 
ship, it must be coordinated in an overall 
economic plan, if labor and material resources 
are not to languish in idleness or inefficient 
production (Protokoll, 1944, p. 41). 


Control, not ownership, of industry was deci- 
sive. 

Private firms can and will plan the economy, 
Wigforss continued in a striking antitipation of 
Galbraith’s thesis in The New Industrial State, 
and therefore Social Democracy must demon- 
strate its capacity to do so. The economic 
planning Wigforss espoused was not detailed, 
centralized planning of the Stalnist variety. It 
did not require the abolition of the market; 
markets could perform useful functions. They 
were, for example, more effective than price 
controls in moderating inflation, Wigforss re- 
marked toward the end of World War II 
(Protokoll, 1944, pp. 272—73). (Lest anyone 
suggest that the persistence of markets was 
incompatible with socialism, Wigforss pointed 
out [1941, p. 184] that capitalist society 
contained ‘pre-capitalist’? peasant and petty 
bourgeois remnants; why then might a socialist 
society not similarly contain “capitalist rem- 
nants?’’) Partly as a result of Wigforss’ urging, 
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the scope of Swedish planning expanded steadi- b 


ly from the 1930s when it centered on the 
management of aggregate demand to obtain full 
employment, to the war years with more 
detailed macro-economic planning, to the post- 
war emphasis on labor market planning and 
some abortive efforts at microeconomic plan- 
ning, to the concentration in the 1960s on 
greater social influence over investment priori- 
ties. Wigforss supported these initiatives as steps 
toward social control of economic organization. 
A thorough investigation of the development 
of Swedish economic planning is inappropriate 
here, but Wigforss’ pioneering efforts in the 
1930s to plan for full employment deserve brief 
mention. Wigforss traced the depression to 
shortfalls of consumption and investment. In 
addition to the reluctance of private consumers 
to spend, the managers of industry lacked the 
enterprise and initiative necessary to undertake 
the requisite amount of investment. As a result 
savings exceeded investment, capital formation 
fell below desirable levels, and employment 
declined. In such circumstances true “econo- 
my” demanded that resources no longer go 
unused. The proper policy was obvious already 
in 1928: 
If there is not sufficient “enterprise” to employ 
savers’ unused purchasing power to put men to 
work, then thrift in the public sector would 
appear at the moment to be a dubious virtue. 
For this reason it is an old adage that during 
depression society ought to seek a remedy for 
deficient private capacity or willingness to buy. 
State and local government in times of depres- 
sion ought to commence desirable public works 
without delay. When private enterprises hesitate 
to put savings to work, then the public sector 
must step forward and direct their use (1941, p. 
293). 


This remarkable passage with its emphasis on 
the need for public initiatives to maintain a 
satisfactorily high level of investment, foresha- 
dows not only the anti-depression policies of 
the 1930s, but also more vigorous public 
initiatives to improve the workings of the 
economy as a whole. 

Once full employment was attained, it was 
possible to attack underemployment by ex- 
panding the labor force and placing it more 
efficiently through active labor market policy 
(Ohman, 1974). Once the general level of 
investment had been regulated, Wigforss could 
turn his mind to the task of achieving greater 
social control of business investment. He re- 
commended the accumulation of public capital 
funds under state control; the Social Demo- 
crats’ willingness to use the national pensions 
funds for industrial investment and the “Meid- 
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ner funds” proposal represent belated recogni- 
tion of this suggestion. Thus both in the labor 
market and in the capital market the concep- 
tion of economic planning broadened and 
deepened under Wigforss’ stimulus. 

The measures surveyed hitherto do little to 
alter conditions for the worker on the job or to 
democratize the firm. Here the essential instru- 
ment is industrial democracy. Until working 
men and women participate actively in the 
direction of their daily work and the formation 
of other pertinent policies of the firm, Wigforss 
stressed, social democracy would not be a 
reality. Wigforss was never dogmatic about the 
precise forms that industrial democracy would 
assume—or, to speak less charitably, he was 
never quite certain what forms it should as- 
sume. The necessary structures must arise from 
the workers’ need for greater freedom and 
independence in their work, Wigforss argued. 
The natural channel for this demand is the 
union, but the arrangements that unions would 
work out with management would vary from 
case to case. Employers might also institute 
programs with real merit; their interests in 
increased production could at times coincide 
with workers’ interest in greater autonomy on 
the job. 

The essential criteria for genuine industrial 
democracy were two: First, the workers must 
have power to make decisions, not merely to 
consult. Wigforss wanted workers to have 
bestammande ratt, not medbestämmande ratt— 
the right to determine, not to codetermine with 
management (Aftonbladet, 3 January 1977, p. 
23). Second, decisions for improved production 
must consider the worker as an autonomous 
human being, not as a commodity to be 
disposed of at the will of the employer. 
Well-ordered systems would also allow for 
itpresentation of consumers’ interests, though 
just how Wigforss never explained. Through 
experimentation, structures could be devised 
that would generate both more efficient pro- 
duction and greater psychological satisfaction 
for workers (Wigforss, 1922, 1970). 

The measures already outlined might seem 
to make socialization of the means of produc- 
tion superfluous, but Wigforss showed a marked 
reluctance to draw this conclusion. Demands 
for socialization of natural resources, energy 
sources, transportation, large banks, and in- 
surance companies appeared in the Gothenburg 
Program. As he neared office, however, Wig- 
forss lessened the emphasis on these points. Ina 
1927 article, “Hairsplitting about Socialism,” 
he ventured the view that socialization was not 
an absolute concept, that it was a question of 
degree, not of polar opposites, that there were 
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various criteria for socialization other than 
common ownership; e.g., production for neec, 
a more egalitarian distribution of results, and 
common administration of the economic enter- 
prise. In a conciliatory speech to industrialists 
in 1938 he went still farther, conceding tha: 
private management sometimes might be more 
efficient than public, that no single form of 
economic organization could be regarded as th> 
only suitable one under all conditions, and tha: 
private investment would be a perfectly satis- 
factory, even necessary, alternative to some 
public investment. As the economy recoverec. 
from the depression, demand could reassume its 
old forms and “a more far-reaching regulatior. 
of production from the public side would no. 
need to be considered” (1941, pp. 131—34, 
332-43). 

Toward the end of World War II and afte: 
leaving public office Wigforss increasingly 
sounded a more radical note, pointing out that 
private managers could conceivably frustrate 
the operation of Keynesian policies by refusing 
to invest or by transferring capital abroad. He 
stressed the utility of an expanded public sector 
for obtaining full employment with price sta- 
bility, control of investment, greater equality, 
and industrial democracy (1952, pp. 59—60). 
This ambiguity and apparent inconsistency or 
the socialization issue may have stemmed from 
his conviction that bold measures required 
more public support than was available while he 
was in office. 

Wigforss did not object to private property 
per se, but to concentrations of private proper- 
ty that gave certain classes and individuals the 
right to restrict others’ freedom, independence, 
income, or intellectual development. If it be- 
came necessary or attractive to employ sociali- 
zation to curb these excesses of private eco- 
nomic power, then more sophisticated forms of 
public enterprise than state capitalism merited 
examination. In particular Wigforss advocated 
experimentation with “sa@mhallsforetag utan 
ägare,” “public enterprises without owners.” 
Such enterprises would operate as public foun- 
dations. Their sole obligation to providers of 
capital would be the payment of a fixed rate of 
interest. Workers would cooperate actively with 
management in the administration of the firm. 
Power would no longer belong to a few private 
individuals, but would rest with employees, a 
socially responsible managerial group, and pos- 
sibly consumers. In this way the still unsolved 
problem of accumulations of economic power 
by a small minority—of private or public 
figures—might be solved, Wigforss argued 
(1962), and the institutional foundations of a 
genuinely democratic socialism be established. 
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Unlike some recent Social Democratic theorists, 
then, Wigforss did not totally eschew socializa- 
tion as a possible means of implementing 
socialist values. What he did reject was the 
notion that socialization alone could realize 
socialist aims. 

Wigforss’ Social Democratic strategy, then, is 
a policy of permanent reform. He rejects the 
charge that successful reformism diminishes the 
prospects for more radical transformation. 
Through initiatives for social welfare policy, 
progressive taxation, economic planning, indus- 
trial democracy, and socialization, the party 
can simultaneously raise the employee’s stan- 
dard of living and restrict the capitalist’s 
privileges. Each series of reforms sets the stage 
for new ones and weakens the capitalist’s 
ability to resist. Unlike Gunnar Adler-Karlsson 
(1970), Wigforss does not toy with the notion 
of simply creating a balance of social forces. 
Wigforss is unambiguous; through a process of 
gradual reforms, he wants to transform bour- 
geois society and to establish social control of 
the means of production. 


Conclusion 


For much of this century Ernst Wigforss 
defined the ideological cleavages of Swedish 
politics. He pleaded for Social Democracy as an 
alternative to liberal welfare statism and to 
state socialism. He noted that the liberal wel- 
fare state extended a safety net to protect its 
citizens from dire poverty, and strove to main- 
tain full employment, but otherwise left the 
inequalities of bourgeois capitalist society in- 
tact. Large fortunes still served as the basis for 
class distinctions and the administration of 
enterprise remained oligarchic. This liberal wel- 
fare state, Wigforss argued, could and should 
give way to a classless society, a Social De- 
mocracy characterized by general equality of 
condition, social planning of investment and 
economic development, and industrial democra- 
cy. This vision of Social Democracy regards 
socialization only as a possible means, not as an 
absolute necessity for socialism, and shows no 
inclination to abolish wage labor, but its em- 
phasis upon equality, democracy, and public 
control of society’s economic resources reflects 
socialist values. 

Wigforss’ Social Democratic vision provoked 
both bourgeois and left-wing opposition. While 
in office, Wigforss bore the brunt of bourgeois 
attacks on Social Democracy. His proposals for 
progressive taxes provoked cartoons picturing 
him as a thief with his hands in the pockets of 
solid citizens. His initiatives for economic plan- 
ning, bourgeois critics claimed, led down “the 
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road to serfdom.” These opponents misper- - 


ceived the character of Wigforss’ socialism; they 
believed that any radical socialist must advocate 
dogmatic state socialism and centralized plan- 
ning, and therefore they attributed this position 
to Wigforss. His death in January 1977 pro- 
vided an occasion to concede that much criti- 
cism of him had been distorted and that his 
prescriptions, while exceeding their notions of 
the proper degree of equality and public inter- 
vention, had not been malevolent in intent. 
Swedish Communists and some left-wing 
Socialists regarded Wigforss’ failure to advocate 
immediate and far-reaching socialization as evi- 
dence of insufficient radicalism. They refused 
to accept Wigforss’ argument that traditional 
socialization on the state capitalist model only 
transfers property rights from private to collec- 
tive owners and neither ensures that the exer- 
cise of these rights will promote freedom, 
equality, democracy, security, and solidarity, 
nor regulates the erratic workings of the market 
economy that frustrate macroeconomic effi- 
ciency. They failed to realize that the worker 
was subordinated not only to the personal 
authority of the private manager, but also to 
the vagaries of a market economy characterized 
by large accumulations of capital and the 
imperatives of large-scale production. They did 
not distinguish between subjection to capital in 
the sense of private property and subjection to 
capital in the more technical economic sense of 
accumulated productive assets. Socializing in- 
dustry could eliminate dependence upon pri- 
vate managers, but not subjection to market 
forces and bureaucratic organization. To re- 
move or reduce the latter sort of dependence 
requires economic planning, social welfare poli- 
cy, and industrial democracy. One of Wigforss’ 
great achievements was to discern this fact and 
to devise appropriate remedies. 
The most effective criticism of Wigforss 
arises within Social Democratic ranks. It is that 
Wigforss failed to create a provisional utopia 
sufficiently concrete to define the respective 
spheres of industrial democracy and democratic 
planning—to reconcile the direct democracy of 
the workplace with the representative democra- 
cy of the parliamentary system. Precisely this 
issue badgers the Swedish Social Democrats as 
they consider the Meidner wage-earner funds 
proposal: how much control over industry 
should rest with the workers? with consumers? 
with parliament? In a 1974 essay Wigforss 
acknowledged the problem: 
On the one hand one wants to steer total 
investment and national economic resources 
through society-wide economic planning; on 
the other the rights of control in individual 
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enterprises are to be placed in the hands of the 
workers. . . . How power should then be divided 
among the workers in the individual enterprises, 
and society in the form of a more or less 
centrally organized economic planning, and 
consumers over and above their power to buy 
or not to buy—that belongs to the many 
questions that one would like to see more 
closely examined before proceeding with the 
opinion building that must become the next 
task for a Social Democratic politics, when the 
movement can unite on a conception of eco- 
nomic democracy that will place the right to 
decide over production and its distribution in 
the hands of the people as a whole (1974, pp. 
393-95, emphasis added). 


Wigforss’ observation that the formation of 
opinion on this question should “rest on the 
self-evident premise that there is no other 
ground on which to build a socialist society 
than on the working person” (1974, p. 395) is 
not only not self-evident—it fails to recognize 
the interests of the retired and disabled, for 
example—but also completely useless for resolv- 
ing such touchy issues as the proper institution- 
al arrangements for representing the interests of 
consumers and citizens in general vis-a-vis 
workers in a particular firm or industry. Wig- 
forss’ rhetorical flourishes fail to disguise the 
ambiguity in the notion that control over the 
economy should be lodged “i hela folkets 
händer,” in the hands of the people as a whole. 
The lack of concreteness in Wigforss’ vision is 
not irremediable, but the potential conflict 
between local direct democracy and national 
representative democracy is an unresolved prob- 
lem in his program. 

Despite this shortcoming, the influence of 
Ernst Wigforss’ program for a Swedish road to 
socialism makes it necessary to abandon the 
view of Swedish Social Democracy as strictly 
“pragmatic? and unideological. Herbert Ting- 
sten’s thesis that the Social Democrats aban- 
doned their socialist principles in favor of a 
welfare-state “over-ideology” must also be re- 
vised. Wigforss’ continuing radicalism and the 
support it has found in the party and the trade 
union movement have forestalled an end to 
ideology in Swedish politics (cf. Lewin, 1967). 

Because Wigforss’ pronouncements have 
been so important in defining the ideological 
stance of Swedish Social Democracy, they also 
reveal much of what is distinctive in the 
movement—its emphasis on productive efficien- 
cy as well as distributional reforms; on transfer- 
ring effective control (if not formal ownership) 
of the means of production to the public and 
its elected representatives; its optimism 
regarding scientific progress, rationality, and 
high levels of material production. His exposi- 
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tion of a Social Democratic politics based cr. 
the ideals of freedom, equality, democracy. 
security, solidarity, and economic efficiency 
could benefit both American politics and soci. 
science, American political life suffers from ‘lic 
lack of a coherent and practical reform pro- 
gram, yet the promising territory between he 
exhausted liberalism of the Democrats and ihc 
hazy projections of revolutionary Marxists, oic 
and new, remains unexplored. American soci:! 
science suffers from its failure to distingu:sh 
and assess the different objectives behind public 
intervention into private property and ‘Ic 
market economy, and from its reluctance ‘c 
evaluate the varying instruments employed ic 
attain these objectives. Social Democratic thzo- 
ry may not provide a panacea for these pron- 
lems, but careful consideration of it might both 
inspire new initiatives for a more decent socicty 
and improve understanding of current sociai 
policy. The ideas of Ernst Wigforss, trenchznt 
in their critique of bourgeois economics, wci 
fare-state liberalism, and doctrinaire socialism, 
offer a suitable starting point for this investiza- 
tion. 
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Social Theory and Revolutionary Activity in Marx* 


ALAN GILBERT 
University of Denver 


Economic determinist attempts to deduce specific political conclusions or strategies from 
Marx’s general theory do not jibe with Marx’s own extensive political activity. Instead, Marx’s 
development as a political theorist and organizer passed from observation of (French Revolution, 
Chartism) or participation in (1848, the International Workingmen’s Association) existing radical 
movements to formulation of new theories and strategies, and then to application of these 
strategies in subsequent movements. In applying his general theory to formulating strategies and 
historical explanations, Marx utilized a framework of mainly political auxiliary statements to 
define the specific international and national historical setting. Faced with the defeat of a strategy 
or a tension between the strategy and an older theory, Marx reformulated his theory in different 
ways, sometimes altering these auxiliary statements rather than the general theory to explain 
unexpected events, more rarely changing the general theory itself. These new explanations 
reinforced his strategies. This impact of political experience on Marx’s thinking illustrates his 
famous definition, drawn from Theses on Feuerbach, of revolution as a “‘practical-critical” activity. 
Taken as a whole, Marx’s new explanations underline the role of politics in historical materialism 
and conflict with Marx’s general expectation that economic oppression alone would ultimately 





drive the proletariat to make socialist revolution. 


1. Economic Determinism and 
Marx’s Political Activity 


As a revolutionary activist, Marx studied 
particular historical situations and novel politi- 
cal developments in order to further proletarian 
revolution. Far from reducing the unique as- 
ywts of his historical setting to universal 
economic forces which would “ultimately” 
determine events, he sought to learn how 
far and with what peculiarities the capitalist 
mode of production had taken hold, and to 
detine specific potentials for revolution within 
each actual society. Far from reducing politics 
to a simple “reflection” of economic structure, 
he carefully observed the new political move- 
ments of his time, and devised political strate- 
gies that could realize the general potential for 
working-class liberation in a definite historical 
setting. Marx’s own political activity exempli- 
fied his third and eleventh theses on Feuerbach: 
no “educator” or philosopher stands above 
history; rather, learning from historical experi- 
ence, men—political men—must change their 
own circumstances. Before the revolution of 
1848, Marx often emphasized political action 
and revolutionary defiance. Opposing Hermann 
Kriege’s “true socialist” groveling before John 
Jacob Astor in New York in 1846, Marx 
commented: “Such a doctrine [Kriege’s], 
preaching the voluptuous pleasure of cringing 
and self-contempt, is entirely suited to valiant 


*This is a revised version of a paper presented at the 
1976 annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association. I would like to thank Peter Steinberger 
and the two anonymous Review referees for their 
helpful comments. 


—monks, but never to men of action, least of 21: 
in a time of struggle.” Long afterwards, v. 
1871, he contrasted German “slavery to hes- 
ven” with the Paris Commune’s “heaven storii- 
ing’: “History has no ... example of similar 
greatness” (Marx and Engels, 1976, Vol. 6, p>. 
49, 231; Draper, 1971, pp. 22122; Schraeplc., 
1972, p. 160). 

For most interpreters of Marx, especialy 
those influenced by economic determinism, te 
shifting character of Marx’s political judgments 
as responses to new situations and movemen :s 
seems atheoretical (Hammen, 1972, p>. 
680—81; Moore, 1975; Lichtheim, 1965, p>. 
99, 89). In its narrower form, this view arguse 
that for Marx the development of the produ >- 
tive forces straightforwardly determines z! 
other social activities. Political analysis and 
action play no important role. In a move 
sophisticated form, an economic determinist 
may hold that once the appropriate economic 
circumstances arise, political activity plays aa 
essential part. Thus, an economic determinist 
might argue, the ideas of a Diderot or a 
Rousseau and Jacobin political activity contr.- 
buted to the achievement of bourgeois doming- 
tion in France (Plekhanov, 1961, pp. 80—92.. 
Even on this sophisticated view, however, the 
development of the economic forces constrains 
the effectiveness of political activity within 


‘narrow bounds and drives political movemenis 


to an “inevitable” result. The determinist theo:- 
ist simply reads the next political step out cf 
the existing economic circumstances and th2 
concomitant political developments: the disa:- 
tay of the old ruling class, the challenge to 
traditional ideas, and the appearance of a larg? 


democratic (or, under advanced capitalism, 
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socialist) movement. For writers such as Lich- 
theim and Moore, the conflict between alterna- 
tive political strategies presents no major diffi- 
culties. If one knows the economic forces, one 
knows politics. 

Yet Marx’s politics and determinist precon- 
ceptions consistently fail to jibe. In the 1840s 
Marx helped found the Communist League and 
led the radical wing of the German democratic 
revolution. A determinist might infer that at 
this time socialism could attain power only in 
advanced capitalist England, then nearing a 
proletarian majority; in Germany, only a vigor- 
ous democratic revolution, catapulting the 
bourgeoisie into power, could succeed (Blumen- 
berg, 1972, p. 87; Fernbach, 1974, pp. 55, 58). 
Yet in the Manifesto, Marx looked to backward 
Germany as the setting for both a democratic 
and an “immediately following’ proletarian 
revolution. According to economic determin- 
ism, Marx dismissed the peasants as a doomed 
and regressive force (Mitrany, 1951, Chs. 1—2). 
But Marx organized his first communist rally in 
Germany in 1848 among peasants in rural 
Worringen; his strategy pivoted on a unity 
between rural and urban democrats and com- 
munists. On a determinist account, the internal 
dynamics of capitalism should have promoted a 
strong English socialist movement by the 
1860s, and the unexpected decline of Chartism 
had to derive from temporary economic im- 
provement (Fernbach, 1972, p. 29). Marx, 
however, following Gladstone, argued that Eng- 
lish capitalists had purchased their dazzling 
prosperity entirely at the expense of workers; 
the English proletariat had made no substantial 
gains since the 1840s. To explain socialism’s 
poor following in England, Marx invoked the 
social and political division, nurtured by racism, 
between English and Irish laborers, which he 
called the “secret of the impotence” of the 
English working class, despite its relatively high 
level of unionism. Therefore the English ruling 
class knowingly spawned degrading images of 
the Irish “through press, pulpit and comic 
papers” (Marx and Engels, 1965, pp. 236-37). 
At Marx’s initiative, the International Working- 
men’s Association (IWA) campaigned for the 
freedom of Ireland and the overcoming of this 
hostility within the working class. Determinist 
scholarship has offered no insight into this 
repeated disjunction between Marx’s politics 
and its interpretation of his theory. Glimpsing 
Marx’s political activity, these scholars either 
criticize Marx for inconsistency with this “rig- 
orous” canon or ignore Marx’s politics entirely 
(Moore, 1975; Shaw, 1978; Gilbert, 1976). 

From his earliest writings, however, Marx 
condemned any dead scholasticism which iso- 
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lated theory from practice and did not aim to 
“change the world.” Taking Marx at his word, 
we should try to discern the theory in the 
political activity. Furthermore, Marx’s politics 
might cast new light on the character of 
historical materialism. Perhaps these scholars 
have begrudged Marx his own more complex 
mode of historical analysis or of formulating 
political strategy. 

In the second section of this article, I will 
distinguish between two types of theorizing in 
Marx and contrast his general hypothesis on the 
relations of modes of production and class 
struggle and his analysis of the dynamics of an 
ideal capitalism with his explanations or strate- 
gies in particular historical circumstances. The 
third section will show how Marx studied the 
French Revolution and worked out this second 
kind of theory, focused on the energetic role of 
a worker-peasant alliance, in preparation for the 
German democratic revolution of 1848; the 
fourth, how Marx refined this strategy in 
response to the revolution’s defeat. In the fifth, 
1 will illustrate the impact of Marx’s second 
strategy, based on the experience of English 
Chartism, on a revolution in his fundamental 
theory in Capital; the sixth will discuss the 
political influence of Capital in the IWA. The 
conclusion will indicate the problems posed for 
subsequent radical movements by the tensions 
between Marx’s two types of theorizing as well 
as those within his fully developed political 
strategies. 


2. Marx’s Two Types of Theorizing 
and the Concept of Auxiliary Statements 


In his general materialist theory, Marx pur- 
sued two “guiding hypotheses.” First, in the 
Manifesto, he argued that “all history is the 
history of class struggles.” Second, to explain 
these political clashes, Marx looked to an 
underlying material foundation in the modes of 


_ production. In each entire social epoch, he 


argued, a determining relationship existed be- 
tween the way men and women produced 
material wealth and their forms of political and 
intellectual life. Furthermore, contradictions 
between new forces of production (the mental 
and physical activities of the producers with 
existing raw materials and implements) and 
older social relations of production (the rela- 
tions between exploiters or nonproducers and 
producers) generated new relations of produc- 
tion and forms of class conflict, and ultimately, 
new forms of society. Analytically, this general 
materialist hypothesis provided criteria for dis- 
cerning the fundamental features of the newly 
arisen capitalist society: its enormous expan- 
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sion of production, its vast uprooting of small 
property holders and dissolution of traditional 
customs, its revolution against feudalism. Be- 
yond this, modern factory production forced a 
propertyless working class to associate. Marx’s 
study of this material underpinning indicated 
the type of class struggle and new society which 
would probably spring from capitalism. Poli- 
tically, Marx’s theory provided an insight into 
the historical process through which small 
groups of radicals or isolated working-class 
movements could hope, despite immediate ap- 
pearances, to become decisive revolutionary 
forces. 

In articulating this broad pattern of history, 
Marx occasionally offered very general, abstract 
formulations as in his 1859 Preface: 


No social order ever perishes before all the 
productive forces for which there is room in it 
have developed; and new, higher relations of 
production never appear before the material 
conditions of their existence have matured in 
the womb of the old society itself, Therefore 
mankind always sets itself only such tasks as it 
can solve; since, looking at the matter more 
closely, it will always be found that the task 
itself arises only when the material conditions 
for its solution already exist or are at least in 
the process of formation (Marx and Engels, 
1974, p. 183). 


To interpret this statement, however, one 
would want to know exactly how Marx applied 
it to specific historical situations. If a social 
order develops “all the productive forces for 
which there is room in it” before it generates a 
new one, did the first major crisis of capitalism 
in 1857 already indicate that this system had 
grown old? Did Marx offer any guideline about 
how large a bourgeoisie must exist before a 
democratic revolution can take place, or 
whether a majority proletariat must exist prior 
to a socialist one? If not, how are we to 
interpret statements of this kind? Astutely 
comparing Marx’s hypothesis to some theories 
in the natural sciences, Richard Miller (1975, p. 
392) has argued: 


One needs to understand to what extent and 
in what ways his [a scientist’s] statements are 
meant to hold in order to decide whether the 
description is true as intended or is an invalid 
oversimplification.... A geologist might say, 
“The history of the earth’s surface is the 
history of continental drift.” If he meant to 
explain “the general idea guiding his studies in 
plate-tectonics,” we would accept his statement 
as a legitimate simplification of reality. This is 
true even though the earth was once entirely 
covered with water (hence, there were no 
continents), and, before that, was molten 
(hence, there was nothing like a continent). 
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Marx elaborated his guiding hypotheses i= 
two separate and only partially related dir:c- 
tions. In the first, he produced a new, remat- 
ably sophisticated analysis of the general t:r- 
dencies of an ideal capitalism in Capital. In ise 
second, he worked out explanations and strei- 
gies for events and movements within definitc 
historical settings. 

The first reinforced the insights into ve 
oppression of the proletariat and its politics 
struggle to emancipate itself noted above. ir 
forging this theory, Marx studied capita ‘isi 
tendencies ‘abstracted’? from any specific c> 
italism, even that of England (though as ‘¢ 
shall see, Capital also influenced specific radica’ 
debates). Thus, in volume 3, he explairc? 
recurring capitalist crises in terms of a sharply 
qualified “Jaw” or “tendency” of the rate oi 
profit to fall. This tendency depended or <: 
sufficiently rapid rate of introduction of r:.- 
chinery to offset increases in productivity (o: 
rate of exploitation). Counteracting tendenc es 
such as a cheapening of constant capital (ria 
chinery), foreign trade to countries with z 
lower level of productivity, or relative overpop- 
ulation could retard or offset this tendercy 
(Marx, 1961, Vol. 3, p. 229). As Marx stress. ¢:. 
many real circumstances, including the evo 
nomic and political struggle of workers agai òst 
the capitalists, intervened between the analy sis 
of the abstract “law” and an actual falling rete 
of profit (Meek, 1967). 

Marx’s second type of theory focused s` 
specific situations: what strategy should G-:- 
man communists adopt in the democratic re o- 
lution in 1848? How might one explain .:c¢ 
victory of the Second Napoleon in France ‘i: 
1851? In analyzing these situations, Marx ne ci 
concluded that general economic causes “neces 
sarily” determined one political outcome rat} ur 
than another. Instead he appealed to a speci. 
combination of economic and political facto: 
to define the alternatives in each upcoming ci v2 
or to explain a unique result. Over time. 
alternate political strategies of the contend:7g 
forces might potentially lead to dramatica iy 
different outcomes. While this second type cf 
theorizing made use of arguments drawn from 
the first (criteria for beginning to analyze 
classes, for example), it examined a differe 1:. 
more complex object: the actual political se- 
ting of a revolutionary movement as opposed to 
the internal dynamics of capitalism (or eari or 
social systems). In applying the general thec cy 
to formulating explanations or strategies, M.i x 
always modified it in certain characteristic, 
mainly political ways. 

Now Marx distinguished between these t vo 
types of theoretical activity. In Capital, Moi 
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underlined the vast array of “empirical” condi- 
tons which the general theory left out: 


The direct relationship of the owners of the 
conditions of production to the direct pro- 
ducers~a relation always naturally correspond- 
ing to a definite stage in the development of the 
methods of labor and thereby its social produc- 
tivity-reveals the innermost secret, the hidden 
basis of the entire social structure, and with it 
... the corresponding form of the state. This 
does not prevent the same economic basis—the 
same from the standpoint of its main condi- 
tions—due to innumerable different empirical 
circumstances, natural environment ... ex- 
ternal historical influences, etc. from showing 
infinite variations and gradations in appearance, 
which can be ascertained only by analysis of 
the empirically given circumstances (Marx, 
1961, Vol. 3, p. 772). 


As Marx moved from working out his general 
theory to offering historical explanations or 
strategies, he took account of these “tinnumera- 
ble empirical circumstances,” external influ- 
ences, and the like. In his 1877 letters concern- 
ing a potential directly communist development 
of the Russian mir (agricultural commune), 
Marx compared dispossessed Roman peasants 
who became a “mob of do-nothings” to post- 
enclosure English farmers who became wage 
earners, and noted: 


Events strikingly analogous but taking place 
in different historical surroundings led to total- 
ly different results. By studying these forms of 
evolution separately and then comparing them, 
one can easily find the clue to this phenome- 
non, but one will never arrive there by using as 
one’s master key a general historico-philo- 
sophical theory, the supreme virtue of which 
consists in being superhistorical (Marx and 
Engels, 1965, p. 313). 


Historical reality disciplined Marx’s materialist 
political analysis. No abstract or “‘superhis- 
torical” account of social forces or general 
trends could legitimately override real circum- 
stances, 

During this period, Marx thought that a 
proletarian revolution in advanced Western 
Europe might precede a direct communist 
revolution in Russia. Thus, at a minimum, if 
one country passed through certain definite 
stages of production, it would condition the 
future development of others; followers on the 
international scene would not have to repeat 
the first country’s history step by step. The 
productive dynamic of Marx’s general theory in 
the German Ideology or the 1859 Preface 
indicated a broad trend without specifying the 
course which any given country must pursue. 
Therefore, Marx could expect socialism in 
Germany in 1848 and still defend his general 
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pattern of history (Shaw, 1978, pp. 79—81). 

In an 1885 letter to Zasulich, Engels also 
insisted that Marx’s strategies required atten- 
tion to particular circumstances: “To me the 
historical theory of Marx is the fundamental 
condition of all reasoned and consistent revolu- 
tionary tactics; to discover these tactics one has 
only to apply the theory to the economic and 
political conditions of the country in question” 
(Marx and Engels, 1965, p. 385). Yet this 
“only” is not so simple. Though Marx and 
Engels always followed the procedure which 
Engels described, they never closely analyzed 
the difference between these two types of 
theorizing. 

The concept of auxiliary statements from 
the philosophy of science may clarify the 
relationship between Marx’s general theory and 
his specific strategies and explanations. Accord- 
ing to Hilary Putnam, a scientific theory gains 
acceptance through certain striking successes, as 
when Newton derived Kepler’s laws from his 
theory of universal gravitation. The successful 
theory, however, confronts many problems 
which it has not yet solved (and some which 
may simply be too difficult to solve), In 
tackling these problems (as well as in the 
original successes) scientists never apply the 
general theory by itself, but only in conjunc- 
tion with auxiliary statements which specify 
the context. Scientists regard these statements 
as much less certain than the theory under test; 
compared to the “laws” of the general theory, 
such statements are contingent or “accidental.” 
To apply Newton’s theory for example, astron- 
omers may make a number of simplifying 
assumptions (auxiliary statements) such as: no 
bodies exist except the earth and the sun; these 
bodies exist in a hard vacuum; they are subject 
to no forces except mutually induced gravita- 
tional forces. In making predictions or offering 
explanations, scientists often do not spell out 
such auxiliary statements. When they use the 
word “theory,” they hardly consider such 
statements to be part of it, a rough analogy to 
Marx’s formulation of his guiding hypothesis or 
of the general “laws” of capitalism. 

According to Putnam (1975, Vol. 1, pp. 
254—59), general theories do not imply obvious 
predictions, and scientists rarely try to falsify 
an accepted theory which has had some signifi- 
cant practical successes. They discard an older 
theory as untrue only when glaring anomalies 
emerge, and someone offers a better alternative 
theory to explain them. Until then, scientists 
usually seek new auxiliary statements within 
the given paradigm. 

Analogously, in applying his general theory, 
Marx used auxiliary statements to get at the 
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context. Thus, to explain the weakness of 
English socialism in the 1860s, Marx stressed 
two kinds of auxiliary statement: the specific 
international political setting characterized by 
England’s colonial domination of Ireland, and 
the role of political traditions, in this case, 
racist attitudes among English workers. Engels’ 
1890 letter to Bloch attempted to mark off 
specific historical analysis from “ultimate” eco- 
nomic causation in precisely this way. In 
explaining the rise of Prussia, Engels empha- 
sized the importance of religious tradition, the 
Reformation, as well as of Prussia’s interna- 
tional “entanglement” with Poland (Marx and 
Engels, 1975, p. 692). 

Putnam notes a dialectic of prediction and 
explanation in the natural sciences which also 
exists in Marx. If a prediction fails within an 
established theory, scientists usually try to 
explain the unexpected result by adopting new 
auxiliary statements rather than by revising the 
general theory. When astronomers observed the 
deviant orbit of Uranus, for instance, they did 
not doubt the theory of universal gravitation. 
Instead, Adams in England and Leverrier in 
France simultaneously predicted the existence 
of another planet whose gravitational pull 
would account for the deviation. Astronomers 
subsequently discovered Neptune. The exist- 
ence of this planet then served as a new 
auxiliary statement to correct the general theo- 
ty’s explanation of the orbit of Uranus. 

In the 1840s and 1850s, Marx predicted that 
English workers would soon form a strong 
socialist movement. Despite the continuing 
oppressiveness of capitalism, they did not. 
Confronted with this failure, Marx examined 
the social and political divisions within the 
English working class more closely, and altered 
an auxiliary statement on the political conse- 
quences of English colonialism. This changed 
explanation led in turn to Marx’s refined 
strategy on Ireland in the IWA, and held 
implications for the general internationalism of 
Marx’s political strategy (Gilbert, 1978). This 
dialectic of explanation and strategy, given 
fresh political experience, also illustrates Marx’s 
early thesis on Feuerbach that revolution in- 
volves practical-critical activity. 


3. Marx’s Strategy in 1848: 
The French Revolution Radicalized 


In its first sections, the Communist Manifes- 
to drew a very striking picture of the rise of the 
bourgeoisie, its unheard-of economic transfor- 
mation of the world, its political triumph, its 
forging of a propertyless proletariat, and finally 
the emergence of a working-class revolutionary 
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movement against it. A reađer might easily 
interpret Marx’s argument as an example of a 
sophisticated economic determinism, and pro- 
ject a socialist revolution in 1848 only in 
advanced England. On the continent one might 
infer that Germany would generate only a 
bourgeois democratic revolution; European 
countries would not experience powerful na- 
tionalist movements; and the peasantry would 
play no significant progressive role. Yet in 
section 4 of the Manifesto, Marx envisioned a 
different strategy; proletarian revolution would 
come first not in England but in Germany 
whose population was four-fifths peasant: 


The Communists turn their attention chiefly 
to Germany, because that country is on the eve 
of a bourgeois revolution that is bound to be 
carried out under more advanced conditions of 
European civilization, and with a much more 
developed proletariat, than that of England was 
in the seventeenth, and of France in the 
eighteenth century, and because the bourgeois 
revolution in Germany will be but the prelude 
to an immediately following proletarian revolu- 
tion (Marx and Engels, 1962, Vol. 1, p. 65). 


Marx also stressed the importance of a Polish 
nationalist movement against tsarism, and re- 
garded “agrarian revolution” as the “prime 
condition for national emancipation.” In the 
first sections Marx saw the peasants as reaction- 
ary in trying to “roll back the wheel of history,” 
and maintain their small properties, but revolu- 
tionary insofar as they envisioned their “future 
interests’ as proletarians (Marx and Engels, 
1962, Vol. 1, pp. 64, 41). In Poland and 
Germany, however, not even a democratic 
revolution had taken place. The remnants of 
serfdom still weighed upon the peasants who 
had yet to gain unencumbered title to land. 
How did Marx’s earlier argument apply here? 
From an economic determinist standpoint, 
Marx’s strategy in 1848 appears paradoxical. 

In arriving at this strategy, Marx had studied 
the French Revolution, that “lighthouse of al! 
revolutionary epochs,” and adopted a number 
of auxiliary statements concerning the interna- 
tional situation, the internal dynamics of repub- 
lican revolution and the role of a worker- 
peasant alliance. We should now trace Marx’s 
gradual formation of this strategy in the early 
1840s. : 

In his 1843 Introduction to a Critique of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, Marx assessed 
Germany’s role within the international setting 
of Europe. Germany suffered from an uneven 
development of economics, politics, and philo- 
sophy. In the economic sphere, the German 
bourgeoisie lagged behind nineteenth-century 
Britain, and in political development behind 
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France in 1789. Germany had joined not in 
making but only in defeating modern republi- 
can revolutions. In this uneven development, an 
advanced German philosophy coincided with 
this comparative backwardness of capitalism 
and republicanism. 


The German govemments combined bourgeois 
with feudal oppression, “the civilized deficien- 
cies of the modern political order (whose 
advantages we do not enjoy) with the barbarous 
deficiencies of the Ancien Regime (which we 
enjoy in full).” 


Marx suggested sardonically that Germany 
might soon reach the level of European deca- 
dence without ever achieving “European eman- 
cipation,” like “a fetishist wasting away from 
the diseases of Christianity.” Such combined 
oppression would drive the workers more swift- 
ly to revolt; their rebellion would frighten the 
bourgeoisie into unity with absolutism (Easton 
and Guddat, ed., 1967, pp. 257, 253-54, 259, 
261-62). 

In 1843, then, Marx already stressed that the 
German bourgeoisie lacked its French counter- 
part’s “revolutionary boldness,” which “‘identi- 
fies itself, if only momentarily, with the soul of 
the people.” Contrary to economic determin- 
ism, Marx argued that no “partial, political”— 
that is, bourgeois—revolution could take place 
in Germany. Only the famous radical union of 
philosophy and the proletariat would achieve 
human emancipation (communism). Here, Marx 
argued that not economic advance alone, but a 
special oppressiveness of early capitalism might 
lead to proletarian revolution. 

Could Germany’s “more developed” prole- 
tariat (in comparison to that which participated 
in the French Revolution) sustain a communist 
revolution? In the 1840s Marx often used the 
term “proletariat” to include such dispossessed 
artisans as the rebellious Silesian weavers as well 
as factory workers (Lubasz, 1976, p. 27). In 
The German Ideology (1966, pp. 73—74), Marx 
argued specifically that international textile 
competition from the most advanced capitalist 
power helped to forge an internal German 
proletariat and led to modern class conflict: 


To lead to collisions in a country, this contra- 
diction between productive forces and the form 
of intercourse need not necessarily come toa 
head in this particular country. The competi- 
tion with industrially more advanced countries, 
brought about by the expansion of interna- 
tional intercourse, is sufficient to produce a 
similar contradiction in countries with a back- 
ward industry (e.g., the latent proletariat in 
Germany brought into view by the competition 
of English industry). 
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By a “much more developed proletariat” Marx 
also referred to the emergence of capitalism in 
the Rhineland; to the increased experience of 
the European working-class movement, es- 
pecially Chartism in England; to the Lyons 
strikes of the early 1830s; to the Silesian 
weavers’ revolt; and to the development of 
socialist and communist theory, including 
Marx’s own contribution, after the French 
Revolution. Marx’s use of the term “‘proletari- 
at” designated an important historical force in 
1848. Yet the German proletariat had not been 
concentrated in large factories to nearly the 
same extent as the Russian proletariat of 1917, 
to say nothing of the advanced proletariat 
required by an economic determinist argument 
(Portal, 1965, pp. 852--59; Noyes, 1966, pp. 
20—21). The skepticism of some commentators 
(Lichtheim, 1965, p. 89) about the existence of 
an “adequate” proletariat to achieve socialism 
indicates how strongly the economic determin- 
ist view of Marx holds them under its spell, In 
the 1840s, Marx himself held no such view. 

Between 1845 and 1848, however, Marx 
studied the French Revolution more closely 
and concluded that the German proletariat 
would have to undergo a democratic revolution 
in order to win the masses of the population to 
a communist revolution. Only their own poli- 
tical experience could reveal the social limita- 
tions of formal political equality. In turn, 
abstention from this “real movement” would 
result in the utter political isolation of a 
socialist sect. Writing in the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung, Marx reshaped his strategy for revolu- 
tion in the light of French experience. 

First, Marx saw the political foundation of 
the French Revolution as an alliance of the 
workers, including artisans and peasants, led— 
with reservations—by the bourgeoisie. In 1848 
Marx bitterly criticized the bourgeois par- 
liament at Frankfurt for opposing peasants’ 
demands to abolish the remaining feudal ser- 
vices: 


The French bourgeoisie began with the emanci- 
pation of the peasants. With the peasants, it 
conquered Europe. The Prussian bourgeoisie 
has forfeited even this ally. . . (Padover, ed., 
1971, pp. 474, 436). 


Marx persuaded the Rhineland democratic con- 
gress to pass resolutions advocating an alliance 
of workers and peasants, and organized a rally 
of 10,000 workers and peasants in rural Wor- 
ringen, near Cologne, on September 17, 1848. 
Beyond driving democracy forward, the news- 
paper of the Cologne Worker Society, led by 
Marx’s colleagues Moll and Schapper, suggested, 
“The revolutionary power of Germany lies in 
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the workers and peasants... . When the work- 
ers and peasants unite ... then they will 
quickly free themselves from the burdens of 
feudalism and the usury and oppression of 
capital.” The Worringen rally opposed any 
Prussian attempt to disarm the Cologne civic 
militia, and called for a “democratic socialist 
red republic.” (Though the democratic revolu- 
tion did not unfold strongly enough to make 
socialism a real possibility, Marx thought that 
communists could win the German peasantry, 
through its political experience, to support 
collective ownership as opposed to land division 
and impoverishment.) Contrary, then, to the 
economic determinists’ stereotyped notion that 
Marx dismissed the peasantry as reactionary, 
the first communist rally which Marx initiated 
took place in a peasant community (Becker, 
1963, p. 130; Hammen, 1972, p. 689; Marx and 
Engels, 1962, Vol. 1, p. 114). 

In 1849, Marx hailed the French peasant and 
communist demand for the return of a billion 
francs which the restored monarchy had paid to 
the aristocrats in 1825 in compensation for 
their previous expropriation. Marx referred to 
this demand as the “‘first measure to draw the 
peasants into the revolution” and noted the 
emerging mass movement in Cluny, Agey, 
Ancey and other communes. Beyond this, 
through circulating NRZ articles in the Silesian 
countryside Marx and his co-editor Wilhelm 
Wolff instigated a Silesian peasant movement 
for return of a similar billion. An anguished 
aristocrat reported to the Prussian parliament 
that ‘‘the tale of the Silesian billion has affected 
the rural population of Silesia in an unhealthy 
manner” (Marx and Engels, 1959, Vol. 6, pp. 
355-58; Hammen, 1972, p. 694). Thus, the 
NRZ contributed to the international interplay 
of French and German peasant radicalism. 
Marx’s development as a theorist and organizer 
passed from observation of revolutionary move- 
ments (the French Revolution, the demand for 
the milliard) to the formulation of new theories 
and political conclusions (his strategy of the 
worker-peasant alliance in the democratic and 
then the socialist revolution) to subsequent 
action based on these conclusions (the Wor- 
ringen rally, the Silesian campaign)~a move- 
ment from practice to theory to practice. 

Second, Marx contrasted the English and 
French Revolutions, which “proclaimed the 
political system of the new European society,” 
with the Prussian March Revolution, “a weak 
tepercussion of a European revolution in a 
backward country, like the light from a long 
extinct star.” As the German bourgeoisie “al- 
ready belonged to the old society,” the revolu- 
tionary masses, contrary to Marx’s view in 
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1843, would provide the driving force in a 
democratic revolution. In mid-September, dur- 
ing the Schleswig-Holstein crisis, 8,000—10,000 
boxing club members “morally” supported the 
“left” in the Berlin Assembly (Marx and Engels, 
1972, pp. 183, 184). The conservative Köl- 
nische Zeitung complained that the presence of 
the people—as opposed to the “normal” influ- 
ence of Prussian bayonets and bribery—dis- 
turbed “freedom of deliberations.” Relying on 
preceding revolutions, Marx responded: 


The right of the democratic popular masses to 
exert a moral effect on the attitude of constitu- 
ent assemblies by their presence is an old 
revolutionary right of the people, which, since 
the English and French revolutions, cannot be 
dispensed with in stormy times. To this right 
history is indebted for practically all the ener- 
getic steps taken by such assemblies (Padover, 
ed., 1971, pp. 439, 440). 


Popular pressure alone could force the new 
parliament to take “energetic” and “dictatori- 
al? measures against the old feudal institutions. 
In September, Marx and Engels organized a 
tally of some 6,000 in Cologne, which set up a 
popular Committee of Public Safety modeled 
on the Jacobin Committee in the French 
Revolution. As it became clear that the revolu- 
tionary ground swell could not sustain such a 
measure, Marx and his followers dissolved the 
committee. Contrary to Lichtheim, Marx did 
not succumb to the magic of republican rhe- 
toric, which he would criticize in the 
Eighteenth Brumaire (Marx and Engels, 1972, 
pp. 124, 126, 182, 187; 1962, Vol. 1, pp. 
247-50). He sought only to use the practical 
lessons of the French Revolution to drive the 
German revolution forward as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

The increasingly obvious counter-revolution- 
ary politics of the bourgeoisie during 1848 
drove Marx to conclude that only workers and 
peasants led by communists could effectively 
carry out the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in Germany. In 1849, he attempted to form a 
“purely social” working-class party to lead this 
movement (Marx and Engels, 1959, Vol. 6, p. 
584). Contrary to economic determinist stereo- 
types, this conclusion prefigured the strategy of 
twentieth-century communist revolutions. 

Third, Marx compared the contemporary 
international situation to that of the French 
Revolution. As the Duke of Brunswick’s threat 
to raze Paris resulted in the convention’s levee 
en masse, so counter-revolutionary intervention 
in 1848 would strengthen the democratic revo- 
lution. Democratic movements in Germany and 
Poland had already made allies of tsarist Rus- 
sia—fearing an internal democratic revolution— 
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and capitalist England—trying to cope with 
Chartism, then at its peak (Marx and Engels, 
1959, Vol. 5, p. 154; 1972, pp. 204—05; 
Fernbach, 1974, p. 150). These powers could 
count on support by the Prussian and Austrian 
monarchies. Since Prussia and Russia had parti- 
tioned Poland in 1772, a successful Polish 
nationalist movement would strike a blow at 
both absolutisms. Marx thought that counter- 
revolutionary unity of the most backward 
nations (Russia, Prussia), and the most ad- 
vanced (England), standing opposed to strong 
democratic revolutions in Poland and Germany, 
would generate solidarity among the demo- 
cratic movements and result in republican 
world war against absolutism. World war, in 
turn, would greatly strengthen the mobilization 
of the people and the ability of a protracted 
democratic revolution to root out the monar- 
chy in Germany. 

Consequently, Marx’s strategy for democra- 
cy and proletarian revolution in 1848 rested on 
a specific international configuration of reac- 
tionary powers, and not on the development of 
productive forces (or on capitalist crisis) in a 
single country. Marx’s argument foreshadowed 
Lenin’s analysis of the role of imperialism and 
world war in creating a revolutionary situation 
in 1917. 

In 1848 Marx and Engels also argued that 
Prussian efforts to crush Polish independence 
by reestablishing a patriotic army could defeat 
the German revolution; Engels referred to 
Prussia’s “‘wars of restoration.” Hence, Marx 
and Engels stressed the need for international- 
ism among the democratic movements and, 
unlike most German democratic leaders, fought 
consistently against Prussia’s nationalist and 
racist campaigns against the Poles, Italians and 
other peoples. As Engels put it: 

A nation which throughout its history allowed 

itself to be used as a tool of oppression against 

all other nations must first of all... [proclaim] 

the freedom of the nations hitherto suppressed 

oe (Marx and Engels, 1959, Vol. 5, pp. 202, 


In the Neue Rheinische Zeitung Marx empha- 
sized that only such democratic international- 
ism, as well as support for working-class move- 
ments like the Paris June insurrection, could 
defeat the monarchical counter-revolution 
which would otherwise divide and conquer. 

Fourth, in the French Revolution radicals 
like Babeuf had discovered that despite the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the victory of 
political equality, social inequality still existed. 
Why, Marx asked, should armed and mobilized 
workers and peasants submit to continued 
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capitalist oppression? In 1848 Marx stated 
graphically, “the republic [Second Republic, 
which overthrew Louis Philippe] bared the 
head of the monster [capital] itself when it 
knocked off its sheltering and secret crown.” 
As long as the monarchy could serve as a 
“lightning conductor” for popular discontents, 
the bourgeoisie would probably lead the move- 
ment (Padover, ed., 1971, pp. 32, 148; Marx 
and Engels, 1972, p. 141). Once a working class 
might initiate an uprising or even a communist 
revolution. In the transition from a protracted 
democratic to a proletarian revolution Marx 
looked not to economic stages—depending on a 
new development of productive forces—but to 
political ones, resting on the revolutionary 
change from a monarchy to a capitalist re- 
public. 

These arguments taken together indicate 
that given the strengthening of some tendencies 
in the revolution, Marx had a realistic strategy 
for democracy and socialism in 1848. His 
argument is startling only in its inconsistency 
with the economic determinist view usually 
invoked in his name. 


4, The Dialectic of Strategy 
and Explanation and the 
Worker-Peasant Alliance 


Following a schema suggested by Hilary 
Putnam, Marx’s arguments in 1848 might have 
looked something like this: 


1. Guiding hypotheses and general theory as 
outlined in the first sections of the Manifes- 
to. 


2. Auxiliary Statements: 


(a) Due to English competition and the rise 
of German industry, a small proletariat 
existed in backward Germany; 


(b) A worker-peasant alliance, modeled on 
the French Revolution, would drive the 
German democratic revolution forward; 


(c) The German bourgeoisie, given its own 
weakness and the experience of France, 
would vacillate toward compromise with 
absolutism; 


Strong democratic revolution in Ger- 
many or Poland would trigger world war 
with tsarist Russia and England, further 
strengthening the mobilization of the 
German people; 


As in the French Revolution, a suf- 
ficiently strong democratic revolution 
could give rise to a communist move- 
ment; 


(d) 


(e) 
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(f) Political forces existed in the German 
revolution—especially Marx and his fol- 
lowers—who sought to propel the move- 
ment in this direction. 


3. Strategy [prediction] that the democratic 
revolution in Germany would immediately 
precede a proletarian revolution. 


In the actual event of 1848, this strategy 
helped to forge a worker-peasant alliance. Yet 
the counter-revolution eventually triumphed. 
Faced with this defeat, Marx did not alter his 


new economic and political auxiliary state- 
ments to explain the result: the defeat of the 
June insurrection as a spur to counter-revolu- 
tion; the revival from the trade and commercial 
crisis of the mid-1840s and the discovery of 
gold in California; and the lack of an indepen- 
dent working-class party (Padover, ed., 1971, p. 
43; Fernbach, 1974, p. 275; Marx and Engels, 
1962, Vol. 1, p. 106). The testing of strategy 
and discovery of its weaknesses in the actual 
event led to new explanations requiring dif- 
ferent auxiliary statements. 

Scholars have often ignored Marx’s constant 
refinement of his theory based on new political 
experience. Marx’s changing views on the role 
of the German bourgeoisie between 1843 and 
1850 show how strongly such experience af- 
fected his strategic estimates. In 1843, he 
looked toward a radical social revolution which 
would overthrow the bourgeoisie along with the 
old order. Between 1845 and 1848, he envi- 
sioned the experience of a democratic revolu- 
tion as a prelude to a proletarian one, and 
thought that the bourgeoisie must play some 
trole~—probably a vacillating one—in the fight for 
democracy. In 1848 itself, as part of the left 
wing of the democratic movement, he criticized 
the bourgeoisie for lack of energetic revolution- 
ary measures. In later 1848—49, given the 
counter-revolutionary policies of the bourgeoi- 
sie, he called for “‘social-republican revolution,” 
began to organize a “purely social’? working- 
class party, and attacked the bourgeoisie as an 
exploiting class. In 1850, reassessing the revolu- 
tionary experience, he stressed the role of a 
proletarian party which would radicalize the 
democratic revolution and build for socialism 
independently of the bourgeoisie (Marx and 
Engels, 1972, pp. 31, 202, 206; 1962, Vol. 1, 
pp. 106, 111-12, 116). These changes in 
Marx’s strategy underlined the role of a com- 
munist-led worker-peasant alliance in the strug- 
gle for both democracy and socialism. 

Given the vicissitudes of class struggle, 
Marx’s theory of capitalism could lead to 
varying political conclusions. Historical materi- 
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alism provided a basic framework for evaluating, 
fresh experience; one cannot understand ‘ie 
changes in Marx’s position without attention tc 
the underlying theory. But the reverse aisc 
holds: the general theory provided no excuse 
for ignoring novel historical circumstances oi 
political events. In forging explanations or 
strategies, Marx’s general theory set certrin 
boundaries. At one extreme, without the ex:s:- 
ence of a proletariat and a mass movement, irc 
political will of isolated conspirators wowls. 


_ accomplish nothing. At the other, sheer reliance 


basic theory. Instead, he advanced a number of i on material production, disregarding or even 


Opposing revolutionary political uprisin 33, 
would fail. Between these two extremes Mera 
utilized his general analysis to work out ine 
changing potentials of political movements 
within definite historical situations. 

As Lenin argued in 1906, the implemen::- 
tion of strategy is precisely the realm of the 
unexpected: 


One cannot weigh with apothecary’s scales the 
equilibrium between the new forces of coun- 
ter-revolution and revolution which are growing 
and becoming interwoven in the [Russian] 
countryside. Experience alone will completely 
reveal this; revolution, in the narrow sense of 
the term is an acute struggle, and only in the 
course of the struggle and in its outcome is the 
real strength of all the interests, aspirations and 
potentialities displayed and fully revealed 
(1972, Vol. 11, p. 344). 


Even under the most favorable circumstancss, 
the elaboration of strategy requires as much cf 
the great politician’s skill as of sheer theoretical 
analysis. A specific revolutionary movement kas 
no guarantees, just rough likelihoods of success. 
Here chance plays an important part. After tas 
event, however, a better explanation becom:3 
possible. In this respect, Hegel’s owl still flies 2: 
dusk. 

Marx’s 1850—52 analysis of the role of 
peasant support for Louis Napoleon further 
illustrates the striking relationship between 
prediction and explanation. In Class Struggies 
in France (1850), written before Napoleoi:’s 
victory, Marx traced the specific economic and 
political factors which continued to “revolu. 
tionize” the French peasantry. Despite tie 
peasants’ conservative attachment to smc? 
pieces of property, Marx argued, French cav- 
italist development, through mortgages anc 
usury, had reduced the peasants’ standard of 
life to that of the famished Irish tenant. They 
had become, in a sense, workers. The nev 
republic levied heavy taxes on the peasarts 
while simultaneously introducing universal suf- 
frage. It accentuated the contradiction between 
formal political equality and economic exploi- 
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tation. As an admirer of Balzac’s 1844 novel, 
Les Paysans, Marx’s analysis echoed old Four- 
chon’s debunking of ostensible peasant ‘‘free- 
dom”: “Liberated, are we? ... The hoe, our 
only property, has not left our hands. Whether 
it is the seigneur or the tax collector, who takes 
the best part of our labors, we still have to 
spend our life in sweat’ (Balzac, 1970, pp. 
132—33). In contrast to the Manifesto, Marx 
now argued that capitalist undermining of 
smallholders would drive them not mainly to 
“hold back history’? but to make common 
cause with urban workers. Marx predicted that 
a specific combination of economic and politi- 
cal forces, including socialist organizing in the 
French countryside, would overcome the pea- 
sants’ conservative aspect and generate a strong 
socialist movement. In 1850, Engels’ Peasant 
War in Germany (1966, pp. 74—76) emphasized 
even more strongly the role of radical ideology, 
a “‘proletarian-plebeian asceticism,” in unifying 
otherwise scattered sixteenth century peasants 
in a general revolt. 

Class Struggles identified a widespread ‘‘so- 
cial democratic” movement among the French 
peasants which agitated for an uprising in the 
year “1852.” As Roger Price, Albert Soboul 
and T. J. Clark have shown, radical peasants 
aimed to dispossess declining aristocrats and 
rising usurers and to reclaim what they regarded 
as rightfully their own. The procureur general 
at Aix complained, somewhat exaggeratedly, 
“There is not a peasant who does not regard the 
rich man or the bourgeoisie as the oppressor of 
the poor and who does not believe that the 
workers should be masters of France because 
they are the only producers.” Popular songs 
rang out with social hatred: 


Misery has reappeared 
The harvest approaches and the peasants 
Will come to reap amongst the tyrants.... 
Misery produces a rage, 
And if they [the peasants] complain, 
they are cursed. 
Let them have cause to curse us! 
The end must come as soon as possible 
So that the bailiff will not seize it 
Carry the straw to the chateau. 


In 1851, rural democratic secret societies 
mobilized large numbers of peasant fighters 
against Napoleon’s coup, 4,000—5,000 in the 
Drôme and 15,000 in the Basses-Alpes. Agrari- 
an capitalist exploitation had driven formerly 
stable poor peasants to desperation (in lower 
Languedoc, eight out of nine peasants deported 
after the coup were fathers of families). On 
trial, peasant witnesses still averred that “in 
1852 property will be shared out” (Price, 1972, 
pp. 301-02, 305, 307, 295—96, 298-99). 
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Nonetheless, in 1851, Louis Napoleon tri- 
umphed with widespread rural electoral sup- 
port. Many peasants who rebelled against the 
“republic of the rich,” identified a restored 
Napoleon with the security of small property 
and patriotic victories won under his illustrious 
predecessor. Capitalist exploitation, Marx ar- 
gued, had rendered these hopes “‘illusory.” Still, 
some peasants even entertained “the grotesque 
notion of a [Jacobin] convention side by side 
with Napoleon” (Marx and Engels, 1962, Vol. 
1, p. 336). In explaining Bonaparte’s victory, 
Marx stressed that this political tradition of 
Napoleonic “hallucinations” had shifted pea- 
sant revolt against the republic to the right 
rather than the left. Even here Marx empha- 
sized that upon becoming disillusioned with 
Napoleon, 

the French peasant will part with his belief in 

his small holding, the entire state edifice 

erected on this small holding will fall to the 
ground and the proletarian revolution will 
obtain that chorus without which its solo song 
becomes a swan song in all peasant countries 
(Marx and Engels, 1962, Vol. 1, p. 340). 


The triumph of Napoleon flatly contradicted 
Marx’s prediction in Class Struggles but did not 
refute his general theory. Instead, Marx ex- 
plained it by changing an auxiliary statement 
and stressing the role of political survivals or 
traditions. Yet his new explanation had poli- 
tical implications beyond the particular case of 
France. Since only political activity, not eco- 
nomic development alone, would dissolve such 
traditions, Marx’s new argument reinforced his 
strategic emphasis on revolutionary organizing 
among the peasants. 

Lichtheim suggests that Marx gave up his 
worker-peasant alliance strategy—his alleged 
“Jacobinism’—after the triumph of the coun- 
ter-revolution. But this argument triply ob- 
scures Marx’s real position. It ignores Marx’s 
initiation of a worker-peasant alliance in the 
democratic revolution in 1848; it overlooks 
Marx’s strengthened conclusions about revolu- 
tionary activity in the countryside; and it 
dismisses Marx’s continued stress after 1850 on 
this strategy in “all peasant countries.” On 
April 10, 1856, Marx wrote to Engels that a 
“second edition of the Peasant War’’ must back 
a proletarian revolution in Germany (Marx and 
Engels, 1965, p. 92). In 1871, in language 
reminiscent of Class Struggles and the 
Eighteenth Brumaire, he analyzed the peasants’ 
interests in defending the Paris Commune and 
stressed the bourgeoisie’s fear of “the spread of 
the rinderpest,’”’ that is, the revolution from the 
city to the countryside. Military encirclement 
deprived the Commune of the three months’ 
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free communication needed to inspire a “gen- 
eral rising of the peasants” (Marx, 1966, pp. 77, 
175-76). In 1875 he chided the German Social 
Democrats’ dismissal of the peasantry as part of 
“one reactionary mass”? opposed to the revolu- 
tionary proletariat (Marx and Engels, 1962, 
Vol. 2, pp. 25—26, 39). In Marx’s notes on 
Bakunin’s State and Anarchy, he insisted that 
in continental Europe, a workers’ government 
must serve the peasants at least as well as the 
French revolutionaries had done or the peasant- 
ry would “doom every workers’ revolution.” 
This proletarian government must secure the 
peasant’s support for collective ownership “of 
his own accord on economic grounds.” More 
than in the Eighteenth Brumaire, French de- 
feats had taken their toll on Marx’s optimism 
about the power of a sheer economic push 
toward socialist revolution. The peasants’ 
“secondary exploitation” by the capitalist did 
not simply produce a proletarian response; 
instead ‘‘delusive prejudices” predominated: 
“even where [the peasant] does belong to [the 
proletariat] by reason of his position, he does 
not consider himself as belonging to it” (Marx 
and Engels, 1959, Vol. 18, pp. 632-33). 
Contrary to the German Social Democrats’ 
Gotha Program, only persistent political efforts 
could win the peasants to translate their in- 
terests into action to achieve socialism. Thus, 
political experience continued to influence even 
the nuances of Marx’s theory and strategy. 


5. Chartism and 
Marx’s New Theory in Capital 


Before 1848 Marx worked out a second 
strategy for proletarian revolution based on a 
study of English Chartism. Engels, in his 1845 
Condition of the Working Class in England, first 
outlined the main phases of this movement. 
The original and “least successful” stage of 
worker hostility to exploitation—theft—left the 
individual workers at the mercy of the govern- 
ment. The second, Luddite machine-smashing, 
the “first organized resistance of the workers,” 
occurred in mutually isolated localities and 
industries, and resulted in severe punishment. 
The third—unionism—organized workers coun- 
try wide against the capitalists, at least in a given 
trade. Although “the history of trade unionism 
is the story of many defeats and of only a few 
isolated victories,” Engels saw unions as a 
standing protest against the pressures of capital- 
ism: 

The incredible frequency of strikes affords the 

best proof of the extent to which the social war 

now rages in England. Not a week passes ... 
without a strike occurring somewhere; .. . these 
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strikes are often nothing but skirmishes in a 
social war . . . a training ground for the industri- 
al proletariat and a preparation for the great 
campaign which draws inevitably nearer. Strikes 
are the manifestos by which particular groups 
of trade unionists pledge their adherence to the 
cause of the working class (Engels, 1968, pp. 
243, 224, 246, 297, 259, 255-56). 


This revolutionary interpretation of unionism 
distinguished Marx and Engels both from the 
utopians and from most union leaders. In an 
1875 letter to Bebel, Engels pointed out that all 
French socialists in the 1840s opposed ‘‘com- 
binations” (unions) and strikes, adding “with 
the exception of us two, who were unknown in 
France” (Marx and Engels, 1965, p. 300). in 
the Manifesto, then, Marx and Engels grasped 
.he economic and political significance of the 
new working-class movement—the “real move- 
ment” as they called it. Socialist “sects”? ab- 
stained from or opposed this movement and 
even English union leaders with whom Marx 
cooperated in the International Workingmen’s 
Association opposed strikes and class war (Marx 
and Engels, 1962, Vol. 1, pp. 61—64). Engels’ 
view of strikes as “skirmishes in a social war” 
laid the foundation for the distinctive Marxian 
concept of unionism. 

The weakness of unionism, however, led to a 
fourth stage: a “‘purely political movement,” 
such as Chartism, which could unite the work- 
ers in general as a party against their oppressors. 
The aims of such a party would include 
legislation for universal suffrage and shorter 
hours. Engels also foresaw a fifth stage, in 
which socialism—then a middle-class movement 
in England—would fuse with Chartism (1968, 
pp. 258—59, 261). 

In Poverty of Philosophy and the Manifesto, 
Marx elaborated a strategy for a working-class 
movement which combined the last three stages 
of Engels’ earlier account. Marx argued that 
workers formed unions as part of a “‘veritable 
civil war.” To achieve their goals, unionized 
workers would have to engage in “political 
struggle” like the Chartists. Marx stressed the 
need to study this “real movement” of the 
working class, comparable to the “much re- 
searched” development of the bourgeoisie as a 
class: 

But when it is a question of making a precise 

study of strikes, combinations, and other forms 

in which the proletarians carry out before our 

eyes their organization as a class, some are 

seized with real fear and others display a 

transcendental disdain. 


While Engels’ Condition, still influenced by 
“true socialism,” foresaw the role of com- 
munists as pacifying the workers, Marx viewed 
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class struggle as the violent “shock of body 
against body.” Only proletarian revolution 
could lead to fundamental social transforma- 
tion: the abolition of classes (Marx, 1963, pp. 
172-75). 

In the Manifesto, Marx added that com- 
munists had a twofold political role within this 
working-class movement. In the “movement of 
the present” (the union struggle), communists, 
the “most advanced and resolute” group among 
the workers, should ‘“‘push forward all the 
others.” Left at this, however, communists 
would become reformers. Marx argued that 
communists must also link the current struggle 
and the “future” of the movement by defend- 
ing internationalism—‘“the common interests of 
the entire proletariat independently of all na- 
tionality’—and urging the abolition of bour- 
geois property in the means of production 
(Marx and Engels, 1962, Vol. 1, pp. 46, 65). 
Advocacy of the future of the movement—ab- 
olition of exploitation—partly grew out of the 
movement of the present as a mass struggle 
against the capitalists for better working condi- 
tions, and yet partly conflicted with its goal of 
a “better” rate of exploitation from the work- 
ers’ point of view. Contrary to narrow eco- 
nomic determinism (or later Russian “‘econo- 
mism’’), Marx dialectically stressed revolution- 
ary political activity within the current union 
struggle. 

In Germany in 1848 the union movement 
had barely begun. In Cologne, Marx could not 
initiate unionism and simultaneously lead the 
left wing of the democratic revolution; he chose 
the latter alternative. Nonetheless his followers 
won leadership in the large (7,000-member) 
Cologne Worker-Society and influenced it to 
play a role in the democratic revolution. After 
1864, however, Marx implemented his strategy 
of radical unionism in the IWA. In becoming its 
main leader, Marx stressed international strike 
support and the fight for the shorter work week 
as well as support for the antislavery cause in 
the U.S. Civil War. He sought a broad interna- 
tionalist framework encompassing union issues 
that would galvanize the most workers into 
participation. In the wave of European strikes 
between 1864 and 1868, the IWA vigorously 
supported the Leipzig compositers’ strike, the 
English tailors’ strikes of 1866 and 1867, the 
Paris bronze workers’ strike, and others (Marx 
and Engels, 1962, Vol. 1, 373-89; Collins and 
Abramsky, 1965, pp. 61, 68—70, 82—83; Gil- 
bert, 1978). As the IWA achieved broad influ- 
ence among workers, some of the radical sects, 
such as the Lassalleans, reversed their position 
and supported unionism. 

Despite the IWA’s organizational dissolution 
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in 1872, Marxian ideas achieved considerable 
influence in the eight hours movement in the 
United States in the 1880s and in the formation 
of a new socialist international (1889) closely 
linked to the union movement. Working-class 
commemoration of the U.S. shorter hours 
movement and the Haymarket martyrs on May 
Day, 1890, also revealed Marx’s influence. 

Yet Marx’s revolutionary conception of un- 
ions distinguished him from other radical un- 
ionists. The IWA’s internationalist strategy or 
the Bolsheviks’ revolutionary activity in the 
unions differed markedly from the U.S. Com- 
munist party’s militancy—without advocating 
socialism—in leading the sit-down strikes of the 
1930s, or the pre-1914 German Social Demo- 
crats’ submission to conservative union leaders 
(Prickett, 1975; Schorske, 1972, pp. 108—09; 
Krupskaya, 1930, pp. 139-40; Haimson, 
1964). Such political differences, in Marx’s 
view, would not arise from “inevitable” and 
spontaneous adjustments to circumstances. Ra- 
ther, they represented political choices which 
could decisively affect the outcome of these 
movements. 

While Marx and Engels advocated a strategy 
based on unionism in the 1840s, they held a 
general theory that wages must inevitably fall 
to a “bare existence,” or a “wage minimum.” 
But as Weston and others later argued, if unions 
and strikes could not gain permanent increases 
in real wages, why have them? (Marx and 
Engels, 1962, Vol. I, pp. 47—48, 88—89; Marx, 
1963, p. 51). Let us examine this contradiction 
more closely. In Condition (1968, p. 246), 
Engels questioned the effectiveness of union- 
ism: 


All these efforts on the part of trade 
unionists cannot change the economic law by 
which wages are fixed according to supply and 
demand in the labor market. Consequently, 
trade unions are helpless in the face of the 
major factors influencing the economy. 


Engels stated that depressions (a major factor) 
forced unions to accept a reduction in wages, 
while in prosperity unions could force wages 
higher. From these true points, however, Engels 
concluded that unions “fare not in a position to 
secure for their members higher wages than 
those which they would in any case obtain asa 
result of free competition between capitalists 
for skilled men.” Again, one might ask, why 
have them? 

But Engels then contradicted himself: “If 
the manufacturers did not have to face mass 
organized opposition from the workers, they 
would always increase their own profits by 
continually reducing wages.” In other words, 
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unions could significantly alter the level of 
wages. Engels also recognized that employers 
often used the argument that unions made no 
difference to undermine unionism while the 
workers themselves consistently adopted strikes 
and unions as a method of fighting (1968, pp. 
246, 252). But, until Marx formulated his new 
theory in the later 1850s, they didn’t resolve 
this confusion in their argument (1973, pp. 
281-85; 321-25). 

In our earlier terms, a basic principle of 
Marx’s analysis of capitalism—the general theo- 
ry that wages must decline to bare physical 
subsistence (Level 1)—contradicted his strategy 
based on unionism (Level 3). No auxiliary 
statement (Level 2) would extricate Marx from 
this difficulty. Which would Marx give up—the 
higher-level principle, or his analysis of the real 
movement? An economic determinist, having 
grasped the “basic” tendencies of capitalism, 
might argue that unionism should go. Marx, 
however, could resist neither the evidence of 
workers constantly striving to form unions, nor 
of the victory represented by the Ten Hours 
Bill in England. He gave up the inadequate 
principle. 

Addressing the General Council of the IWA 
in 1865, Marx defended a radical conception of 
unionism against the Chartist, Weston. He 
argued that the worker got paid not for the 
“labor” of classical political economy, but for 
labor-power. Its value hovered around sub- 
sistence which Marx redefined to include botha 
physical and a very elastic “historical”? or 
“social” element. Hence, economic and poli- 
tical organization could affect wages: “The 
fixation of its [the rate of surplus-value’s] 
actual degree is only settled by the continuous 
struggle between capitalists and laborers.” Con- 
trary to economic determinism, the value of 
labor-power did not simply reflect an objective 
law “independent of man’s will” but depended 
on political organization and varied with the 
tides of class struggle (Marx and Engels, 1962, 
Vol. 1, pp. 382, 442-43, 446). 

Yet, one might ask, by this change in his 
theory, hadn’t Marx just undercut his basic 
argument and justified gradualism? Marx re- 
garded reforms under capitalism as limited and 
substantial wage increases as “exceptional.” 
Over the long run, if unions drove up wages, 
capitalists would introduce machinery and lay 
off workers. As this tendency became suffi- 
ciently pronounced it would “progressively 
turn ... the scale in favor of the capitalists 
against the working man.” To defeat the 
capitalist class, workers must inscribe on their 
banner not the conservative slogan of “a fair 
day’s pay for a fair day’s work!” but the 
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“revolutionary watchword,” “abolition of tne 
wages system!” (Marx, 1961, Vol. 1, p>. 
612—712; General Council of IWA, n.d., Vol. `, 
p. 272). 

For Marx the practical anomaly betwern 
unionism and the iron law of wages focusec 
attention on the contradiction within classic% 
political economy between its definition ^” 
socially necessary /abor-time as the measure ` 
value and the value of “labor” as subsistence. i 
therefore contributed to what many have re- 
garded as Marx’s fundamental theoretical revo 
lution in Capital: his conception of surplus 
value (Althusser, 1965, Vol. 2, pp. 116-26). 

The effect of the union movement arc. 
strategy on Marx’s theory of surplus valve 
provides a valuable illustration of the process 
by which Marx refined or, in this case, revol 
tionized his theory: a movement from an older 
somewhat contradictory theory (wages wl 
decline to bare subsistence and unionisr.. 
through practice (continued development o” 
unions and strikes) to Marx’s new theory `r 
Capital. This process grew out of the one ve 
traced earlier: practice (Chartism) to theory 
(the Manifesto’s strategy for communist acti i- 
ty) to practice (International Workingmer’s 
Association). This overall pattern—developirs. 
arguments from revolutionary experience arc 
applying them, evaluating the new experience 
and further elaborating the theory—parallels t} v 
dialectic of strategy and explanation which v e 
found in Marx’s views of the peasants. Yet this 
anomaly between unionism and the “iron lav.” 
exerted a far more profound effect on Marx's 
general theory than the unexpected triumph of 
the second Napoleon. In the case of tle 
peasants, Marx changed auxiliary statements to 
explain Napoleon’s victory. The later develo- 
ment in Capital reflected a change in tle 
fundamental theory itself. 


6. The Political Impact of Capital 


Many scholars see Capital as one of Marx’s 
most determinist, apolitical works, an analysis 
of “objective economic forces” which wit 
automatically give rise to socialism. This nv- 
tion, based on a misinterpretation of Marx’s 
phrase about ‘‘natural-historical succession” of 
modes of production, misses the political force 
of Marx’s argument. 

The first volume of Capital played a major 
role in Marx’s struggle within the IWA. Tle 
debate in the General Council, which drove 
Marx to write Wages, Price and Profit, precedit 
a similar argument with the Proudhonists at tre 
1866 Geneva Congress. In a resolution drafted 
by Marx on “the trade unions: their pas.. 
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present, and future,” he envisioned their his- 
toric role: 


Unconsciously to themselves, the Trades’ Un- 
ions were forming centers of organization of 
the working class, as the medieval municipali- 
ties and communes did for the middle class. If 
the Trades’ Unions are required for the guerrilla 
fights between capital and labor, they are still 
more important as organized agencies for super- 
seding the very system of wages labor and 
capital rule (General Council of the IWA, n.d., 
Vol. 1, p. 348). 


This resolution flowed not just from Marx’s 
argument on subsistence in Capital, but also 
from Marx’s theory of the general law of 
capitalist accumulation. Through the introduc- 
tion of machinery, Marx argued, capitalism 
created a reserve army of the unemployed. To 
combat this tendency Marx sought to unite the 
more organized workers with the unorganized, 
particularly agricultural workers, as well as the 
unemployed: 


Apart from their original purpose, they [the 
unions} must now learn to act deliberately as 
organizing centers of the working class in the 
broad interest of its complete emancipation; 
... they cannot fail to enlist the non-society 
men into their ranks. They must look carefully 
after the interests of the worst paid trades, such 
as the agricultural laborers, rendered powerless 
by exceptional circumstances. They must con- 
vince the world at large that their efforts, far 
from being narrow and selfish, aim at the 
emancipation of the downtrodden millions 
(General Council of IWA, n.d., Vol. 1, p. 349). 


Marx also argued in Capital (1961, Vol. 1, p. 
640) that wherever the unions “try to organize 
a regular cooperation between employed and 
unemployed, capital and its sycophant, Political 
Economy, cry out at the infringement of the 
‘eternal’ and so to say ‘sacred’ law of supply 
and demand.” 

The argument in Capital reinforced Marx’s 
fight for other causes in the IWA. In the 
“Inaugural Address” and in a resolution to the 
Geneva Congress, Marx stressed the limitation 
of the working day to eight hours as a 
“preliminary condition, without which all fur- 
ther attempts at improvement and emancipa- 
tion must prove abortive.” Such legislation, he 
argued, would maintain the health of the 
workers and secure time for intellectual devel- 
opment, social intercourse, and political action. 
Capital traced in detail the history of the 
struggle over the length of the working day. It 
stressed the Chartist movement for the Ten 
Hours Bill and even used a dialogue between a 
worker and a capitalist modified from a leaflet 
that London builders had issued during their 
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strike for a nine-hour day in 1860. 


Suddenly the voice of the laborer, which had 
been stifled in the storm and stress of the 
process of production rises. “By an unlimited 
extension of the work day, you may in one day 
use up a quantity of labor-power greater than I 
can restore in three. What you gain in labor I 
lose in substance. I demand therefore a working 
day of normal length, and I demand it without 
any appeal to your heart for in money matters 
sentiment is out of place. You may be a model 
citizen, perhaps a member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and in 
the Odour of Sanctity to boot [Sir M. Peto, one 
of the construction owners, belonged to the 
Odour of Sanctity], but the thing that you 
represent face to face with me has no heart in 
its breast. I demand the normal working-day 
because I, like every other seller, demand the 
value of my commodity” (1961, Vol. 1, pp. 
233-34). 


The shorter hours movement among English 
workers and the reports of the factory in- 
spectors strongly influenced the writing of 
Capital; Capital, in turn, sought to spur on the 
movement. 

In Capital, Marx showed how capitalism, 
when not restrained by the power of the 
workers, displayed a “werewolf hunger for 
surplus labor” and prematurely wasted the 
workers’ lives. 

It steals the time required for the consumption 

of fresh air and sunlight. It higgles over a 

meal-time, incorporating it where possible with 

the process of production itself, so that food is 
given to the laborer as a mere means of 
production, as coal is supplied to the boiler, 
grease and oil to the machinery.... It extends 
the laborer’s time of production during a given 
period by shortening his actual lifetime (Marx, 
1961, Vol. 1, p. 264). 


Workers could stop this “vampire” quality of 
capitalism only by force: “Between equal rights 
force decides.” Marx argued that “the creation 
of a normal working day is... the product ofa 
protracted civil war, more or less dissembled, 
between the capitalist class and the working 
class.” As the struggle for shorter hours “takes 
place in the area of modern industry, it first 
breaks out in the home of that industry— 
England.” These English workers championed 
the cause of workers under capitalism every- 
where (Marx, 1961, Vol. I, pp. 233, 235, 299, 
302). In the United States, Marx linked the 
death of slavery in 1865 to a new life, the 
unified movement for the eight-hour day, initi- 
ated by the 1866 Baltimore Congress of Labor. 
In this context, Capital (1961, Vol. 1, p. 301) 
advocated an internationalist defense of the 
most oppressed workers in the struggle for 
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shorter hours: “Labor cannot emancipate itself 
in the white skin where in the black it is 
branded.” Nowhere more forcefully than in the 
chapter on the working day did the arguments 
of Capital flow from the political struggle of 
the international working class and return to it. 

The British Parliament’s Children’s Employ- 
ment Commission had restricted the use of 
child labor in metal and “home work” (putting 
out) manufacturing. In 1867, these manufac- 
turers called for a new parliamentary investiga- 
tion of factory conditions and an interim 
postponement of further supervision, allowing, 
as Marx put it, a fresh “five years’ term of 
exploitation” of children. Some of Capital’s 
fiercest pages depicted this exploitation in 
pottery, matchmaking and the lace trade. Marx 
cited the 1860 report of Mr. Broughton Charl- 
ton, a county magistrate in Nottingham: 


Children of nine or ten are dragged from their 
squalid beds at two, three or four o’clock in the 
morning and compelled to work for a bare 
subsistence until ten, eleven or twelve at night, 
their limbs wasting away, their frames dwin- 
dling, their faces whitening and their humanity 
absolutely sinking into a stone-like torpor 
(1961, Vol. 1, pp. 243-48). 


In 1867, Marx encouraged action by the union 
leaders in the General Council to oppose any 
relaxing of the already weak child labor laws. In 
June, he wrote to Engels, “Fortunately my 
position in the International enables me to 
upset the tricky calculations of these curs [the 
manufacturers}. The thing is of the utmost 
importance. It is a question of abolishing the 
torture of one and a half million human 
beings.” On August 15, 1867, Parliament 
limited the working day for women and chil- 
dren under 18 to ten and a half hours not only 
in large factories but in small enterprises and 
domestic industry (Marx, 1965, pp. 188, 510). 

The section on machinery and modern in- 
dustry in Capital also provided the theoretical 
basis for a General Council resolution to the 
1868 Brussels Congress. Marx (1961, Vol. 1, 
pp. 435-37) noted that capitalists used ma- 
chinery as a weapon directed against striking 
workers: 


Machinery not only acts as the competitor who 
gets the better of the workman, and is constant- 
ly on the point of making him superfluous. It is 
also a power inimical to him and as such Capital 
proclaims it from the roof tops.... It is the 
most powerful weapon for repressing strikes, 
those periodical revolts of the working class 
against the autocracy of capital. 


Whenever workers gained shorter hours, capital- 
ists would introduce machines to intensify their 
labor and spur productivity. Therefore, Marx 
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suggested, so long as capital “‘convert[s] every 
improvement in machinery into a more perfect 
means of exhausting the workman,” workers 
would renew their effort to reduce the hours cf 
labor (1961, Vol. 1, p. 417). 

Finally, Capital’s analysis of the general 
trends in capitalism strengthened the new so- 
cialist movement gradually developing within 
the IWA. The 1868 Brussels Congress hailed the 
publication of Capital directly. The arguments 
in Capital gave deeper force to IWA resolu- 
tions on the need for a working class party to 
conquer political power. These arguments also 
laid the groundwork for the IWA’s international 
support of the Commune as the “political form 
at last discovered in which to work out the 
economic emancipation of labor” (Marx, 1966, 
p. 72). 

A comparison of volume 1 of Capital with 
the relatively abstract discussion of commodi- 
ties and money in Contribution to a Critique of 
Political Economy or the more extensive but 
equally abstract Grundrisse—both products of 
the late 1850s—demonstrates how dramatically 
the rebirth of the working-class movement in 
the 1860s and its political needs influenced the 
writing of Capital. Echoing occasional com- 
plaints in Marx’s letters, many scholars have 
argued that Marx’s activity in the IWA hindered 
the development of his theory. According to 
David McLellan (1973, p. 360), 


One of the main reasons why Volume One of 
Capital was so long in appearing and why the 
subsequent volumes never appeared at all is that 
Marx’s time was taken up by the work forced 
on him as the leading figure in the Interna- 
tional. 


This view neglects the impetus to finish and 
publish Capital provided by the resurgence of 
the working-class movement. Marx spent the 12 
years (1852—64) which preceded his activity in 
the IWA studying in the British Museum and 
writing newspaper articles. In that time, Marx 
produced the rough drafts for Capital and the 
minor Contribution to a Critique of Political 
Economy. From 1872 until 1883~another 
period of lessened political activity-Marx 
worked at but never finished the later volumes. 
A relatively calm, scholarly atmosphere did not 
inspire the completion of Capital. 

Marx’s overall political strategy for revolu- 
tion consisted primarily of the radical union 
movement and the worker-peasant alliance. 
Marx combined these two for Germany in 
1856. Three other points completed Marx’s 
perspective on revolution. 

First, within the union movement, or any 
movement of the present, communists would 
advocate internationalism, the abolition of 
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bourgeois property, and after 1872, the intro- 
duction of a new kind of government modeled 
on the Paris Commune (Marx and Engels, 1962, 
Vol. 1, p. 22). 

Second, a revolutionary movement or party 
should consist mainly of workers. Marx and 
Engels particularly insisted on this point in 
their Circular Letter of 1879 attacking the 
“three Zurichers.” These three Zurich officials 
of the German Social Democrats had demanded 
that the party consist mainly of “independent 
representatives of science and all men imbued 
with true love of humanity” rather than work- 
ers. In reply, Marx and Engels stated (1965, pp. 
321, 327): 


For almost forty years we have stressed . .. the 
class struggle between bourgeoisie and prole- 
tariat as the great lever of the modern social 
revolution.... When the International was 
formed, we expressly formulated the battle-cry: 
the emancipation of the working classes must 
be conquered by the working classes them- 
selves. We cannot therefore cooperate with 
people who openly state that the workers are 
too uneducated to emancipate themselves and 
must be freed from above by philanthropic big 
bourgeois and petty bourgeois. 


Third, the success of revolution depended on 
the emergence of a revolutionary situation. The 
three Zurichers had argued that German Social 
Democracy should follow a legal electoral road 
to socialism and oppose mass revolutionary 
violence. Marx and Engels (1965, pp. 323, 326, 
327) responded sarcastically: 


So if the 500,000 to 600,000 Social Demo- 
cratic voters—between a tenth and an eighth of 
the whole electorate and, besides, dispersed 
over the length and breadth of the land—have 
the sense not to run their heads against a wall 
and to attempt a “bloody” revolution of one 
against ten, this proves that they forever re- 
nounce taking advantage of some tremendous 
external event, a sudden revolutionary upsurge 
arising from it, or even a victory of the people 
gained from it. If Berlin should ever again be so 
uneducated as to have another March 18 [the 
beginning of the revolution of 1848), the 
Social Democrats, instead of taking part in the 
fight as “‘riff-raff with a mania for barricades” 
must rather “follow the path of legality,” put 
on the brakes, clear away the barricades and, if 
necessary, march with the glorious army against 
the one-sided, coarse, uneducated masses. Or if 
the gentlemen assert that this is not what they 
meant, what then did they mean? 


Unlike the Zurichers, Marx regarded legality 
as a matter of tactics, not strategy. With the 
unfolding of a revolutionary situation—spurred 
by a “tremendous external event” like war or 
economic crisis—the socialists might lead a 
successful uprising. This argument again under- 
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lined the importance of the international set- 
ting in Marx’s thinking. A “victory of the 
people” in a “sudden upsurge” implied at least 
majority participation or sympathy in the 
whole population, so that the one-eight would 
no longer be isolated. 


7. Politics and Socialism 


Many scholars have overlooked Marx’s poli- 
tical activity, his revolutionary strategies and 
the complex way in which they flow from his 
general theory. Yet Marx’s attentiveness to 
history and to new political movements pro- 
vides an important arena for evaluating the 
character of historical materialism as a social 
theory. Challenged about the alleged reduction- 
ism of this theory in the 1890s, Engels stressed 
that he and Marx—facing earlier opponents who 
ignored the role of modes of production—had 
sometimes overemphasized this economic foun- 
dation in their most general statements of the 
theory. But “when it came to presenting a 
section of history, that is, to applying the 
theory to practice, it was a different matter and 
there no error was permissible.” Engels per- 
sistently referred to Marx’s Eighteenth Bru- 
maire as a model application of the theory, and 
an illustration of the “dialectics” of modes of 
production and political action, ruled out by 
crude economic determinism (Marx and Engels, 
1975, pp. 396, 401-02, 443). 

Marx’s use of auxiliary statements in formu- 
lating strategies and his subsequent political 
refinements presented no immediate difficulty 
for his general theory. If an ultimate tension 
exists between Marx’s two types of theorizing, 
however, it lies in the degree to which eco- 
nomic conflicts directly engender mortal revo- 
jutionary combat. Once again, a particular 
exception to the general path of development, 
say, a socialist revolution in Germany in 1848, 
or in Russia in 1917, need not throw the 
dynamic of Marx’s pattern into question. As 
Lenin argued in 1923 against the Menshevik 
Sukhanov, “Where, in what books, have you 
{Sukhanov] read that such variations on the 
customary historical order of events are imper- 
missible or impossible?” (1960, Vol. 3, p. 882). 
But a persistent failure of revolution in the 
more industrialized capitalist societies, despite a 
considerable degree of oppression, must lead to 
questions within Marx’s own framework about 
the straightforwardly determining role of eco- 
nomic contradictions. 

Oppression, often violent class conflict over 
unions, the formation of significant socialist 
and communist parties and the emergence of 
three international workers’ movements have 
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marked European and American history in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In Put- 
nam’s terms, the existence of such movements 
constitutes a striking predictive success for 
Marx’s theory of capitalism’s internal contradic- 
tions. Such movements show that capitalism 
creates a potential for working-class socialism. 
But proletarian revolution turned out, even in 
Marx’s lifetime, to be a far trickier political 
proposition than Marx or Engels envisioned. 
Taken as a whole, Marx’s constant refinements 
of explanation and strategy, especially on the 
role of English colonialism in Ireland and the 
peasants, accentuate the importance of political 
choices or alternatives, and would seem to 
require modification of the general theory in a 
more overtly political direction. Oppression, 
war and even large radical movements do not 
lead “inevitably” to the overthrow of capital- 
ism. 
In the twentieth century, socialist and com- 
munist movements have taken up some aspects 
of Marx’s theory and strategy and discarded 
others. Since scholars have poorly understood 
the strategies and the theory, we may also 
misunderstand these adaptations in differing 
circumstances, Marx’s strategies themselves ex- 
hibit a constant tension between the present of 
the movement and its future, between further- 
ing a movement for reform and a protracted 
appeal to workers, peasants and intellectuals on 
a more revolutionary and internationalist basis. 
In this context, misuse of Marx’s general theory 
may often have curtailed the revolutionary 
aspect of modern socialism and communism. 
Furthermore, Marx’s own corrective, his will- 
ingness to learn from new political experiences, 
required great innovative skill in applying the 
theory in due time within serious movements. 
Thus, the tensions between Marx’s two types 
of theorizing and within his strategies them- 
selves may have generated all sorts of problems 
for radical movements both before and after 
proletarian revolution. Following Hegel and 
seeking to criticize these experiences internally, 
we might restore a decisive aspect of the 
dialectic between politics or strategy and social 
forces, rubbed away until recently by economic 
determinist misinterpretation. 
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Comment on Rosenstone and Wolfinger 
(Vol. 72, March 1978, pp. 22—45) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In the March 1978 issue of the Review, 
Steven J. Rosenstone and Raymond E. Wolf- 
inger assert that the liberalization of selected 
state procedures for voter registration would 
have increased turnout in the 1972 election by 
9.1 percent of the potential electorate. If this is 
so, then the total assumption by the govern- 
ment of the responsibility for registering eligi- 
ble voters, or the elimination of prior registra- 
tion for voting altogether would increase parti- 
cipation even more. The claim that additional 
election law reforms would have such a substan- 
tial impact on voter participation is important 
because of the widespread civic convern with 
declining voter turnout and persistent political 
demands for liberalized election laws to in- 
crease participation. The estimates of the im- 
pact of selected reforms offered by Rosenstone 
and Wolfinger are consistent with scholarly 
literature emphasizing that registration is the 
biggest barrier to voting in the United States 
(see Kelley et al., 1967; Merriam and Gosnell, 
1924). Their estimates of the impact of election 
laws on voting rates using inferential statistics 
rests on an impressive data set: the massive 
1972 census survey of registration and voting, 
with more than 90,000 respondents, combined 
with selected state-level election variables.! A 
reassessment of the evidence, however, suggests 
that Rosenstone and Wolfinger have greatly 
overestimated the ability of their proposed 
election reforms to increase voter participation. 

Rosenstone and Wolfinger disregard informa- 
tion about the disinclination of much of the 
public to register and vote regardless of ease of 
access to the voter rolls. The 1972 census 
survey, upon which the authors rely for mea- 
sures of voting participation, also asks the 
reasons for non-voting. The non-voting respon- 
dents were asked if they were registered to 
vote, and the unregistered were asked for 
reasons why they were not enrolled to vote. In 
a footnote to their study, Rosenstone and 
Wolfinger explain that they found respondents’ 


1The authors added their state-level variable cod- 
ings to the individual-level data with state identifica- 
tions gathered by the census bureau and made 
available through the Inter-University Consortium for 
Political and Social Research. 


testimony on reasons for non-registration ur 
satisfactory because no apparent relationsh p 
existed between the “objective?” permissivene ;: 
of the state registration laws and the propo: 
tions of respondents who said that they cou € 
not satisfy residency requirements or had othc~- 
wise been unable to register. This informaticn 
was discarded with the comment that the 
responses were “disillusioning for anyone wre 
believes that human motivation can be dis- 
cerned by asking people to explain their b>- 
havior’ (Rosenstone and Wolfinger, 1978, >. 
25, n. 17). But it is just possible that tic 
authors’ cross-sectional approach led them e+ 
tray and that respondents perceived reasonab y 
well that certain variations in state registratic:. 
requirements did not have substantial effects cr 
the public’s ability to vote in 1972. The Vots; 
Rights Act Amendments passed by Congress r. 
1970 forbade residency requirements of move 
than 30 days for presidential elections arz 
required provision for absentee voting for tho:c 
who had recently moved from their former 
state of residence. Prior to the 1972 gener:. 
election, the Supreme Court struck down lorg 
residency requirements for elections below tlc 
presidential level also.2 Thus residency requir >- 
ments at least should not have had an appreci- 
able effect on voting in 1972. My own longit 1- 
dinal analysis of the impact of reduced reside: 
cy requirements on the opportunity to vo'e 
suggests that reported inability to meet sucr 
qualifications is reasonably related to alters- 
tions in residency requirements throughout tle 
states. For example, when the census survey 
first asked in 1966, about 6.0 percent of tl- 
responding public reported that residency pr: 
vented them from registering to vote, but ix 
1974 after the requirements were liberalize 
only about 1.6 percent reported residency as 2 
barrier (Bureau of the Census, 1966, 1974). 
The public’s direct testimony about the 
reasons for its behavior should not be di: 
missed, but rather should be joined with other 
available information on registration and votirg 
for a comprehensive analysis of the stimulatir2 


2The 1970 Voting Rights Act Amendments ir: 
posed a maximum 30-day residency requirement for 
presidential elections. The Supreme Court, in strikirg 
down Tennessee’s one-year residency law, suggestc< 
that non-presidential elections were also subject to z 
30-day residency limit. See Dunn y. Blumstein, 4C5 
U.S. 330 (1972). 
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and restraining forces on voter participation. 
Obviously, a portion of the public reporting 
that restrictive procedures impeded their path 
to the polls might not have registered, much 
less voted, in the absence of those impediments. 
Nevertheless, the responses do suggest the size 
of the pool of potential voters affected by legal 
requirements. It seems appropriate, therefore, 
to compare Rosenstone’s and Wolfinger’s pre- 
dictions about the impact of eased registration 
requirements on voting with the reported rea- 
sons people gave for not being registered. Table 
1 gives the proportion of new voters whom 
Rosenstone and Wolfinger project would be 
added to the actual voters given both combined 
and separate liberalization of each of four 
registration law provisions. The four reforms 
that they recommend as likely to significantly 
increase vote turnout are elimination of days 
when the registration polls are closed before an 
election, provision of regular business hours for 
registration, provision of extra hours for regis- 
tration, and provision for some absentee regis- 
tration. Enactment of all four reforms together, 
they say, would increase voter turnout 9.1 
percent. Table 2 gives the proportion of the 
public reporting various reasons for not register- 
ing. The reasons include alien status, residency 
requirements not met, inability to register, lack 
of interest in or dislike for politics and elec- 
tions, or some other reasons. The inability-to- 
register category covered such reasons as lack of 
transportation, inconvenience of registration, 
ignorance of registration places or procedures, 
and illness or physical disabilities. The residual 
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category of other reasons covered such vague 
responses as “hadn’t bothered” or “‘haven’t 
gotten around to it.” 

Comparing the direct testimony on reasons 
for not registering with the statistical inferences 
about the impact on voting of easing registra- 
tion requirements allows us to reassess the 
analysis of Rosenstone and Wolfinger. First, it 
should be noted that it would require an 
expansion of the reported registered voters by 
10.5 percent to generate an increase in voting 
of 9.1 percent, even generously assuming that 
the enlarged registered public would vote at the 
same 87 percent rate reported for the actual 
registered respondents in 1972. The most likely 
recruits to the electorate under liberalized 
registration laws are those reporting inability to 
vote under the prevailing procedures. Even 
combining those so reporting with those unable 
to meet residency requirements yields only 5.1 
percent of the public as potential enrolled 
voters. Thus the increase projected by Rosen- 
stone and Wolfinger would also have to draw 
from the 4.2 percent of the public who found 
no specific obstacle to registration but still 
referred to it vaguely as a bother involving 
problems that they did not overcome. If regis- 
tration requirements were eased, citizens from 
this group might be drawn into the electorate, 
but any inconvenience at all associated with 
registration would likely keep an appreciable 
portion of these people from bothering to 
register. Moreover, even if registered, members 
of this group would seem less likely to vote 
than those who actually voted under the 


Table 1. Rosenstone and Wolfinger’s Estimated Percentage Increases in National Voter Turnout 
from Combined and Individual Impact of Four Registration Reforms 














Regular Office Evening and/or 
Total Increase Non-Closure of Hours for Saturday Some Absentee 
from Four Reforms Voter Rolls Registration Registration Registration 
9.1 6.1 0.4 2.5 0.5 





Source: Based on Rosenstone and Wolfinger, American Political Science Review 72:34, Table 4. The authors 
explain that the increases projected for each particular reform assume no changes in the other provisions. Thus 
the joint effect of all four reforms is not the sum of the four individual effects. 


Table 2. Percentages of Voter-Aged Public Reporting Various Reasons for Not Registering 




















Residence Dislike of Politics 
Requirement Inability to or Lack of Interest 
Alien Status Not Satisfied Register in Voting Other Reasons 
3.0 1.7 34 16.0 4.2 





Source: Based on responses to the November, 1972 Current Population Survey of voter-aged civilian non- 
institutionalized population conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 
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prevailing conditions. Thus, the increased turn- 
out projected by Rosenstone and Wolfinger 
would depend on recruiting as voters some of 
those who do not register because of expressed 
dislike of or lack of interest in politics or 
elections. If the reports of the proportions of 
the population not registering for the various 
reasons are reasonably accurate, then it seems 
unlikely that merely easing the burden of 
registration would produce the increase in 
voting claimed by Rosenstone and Wolfinger. 
Moreover, the authors assert that their projec- 
tions are based on assuming “relatively minor 
changes” in registration laws so that eliminating 
the requirement that citizens get themselves 
registered would increase voter turnout by 
“substantially more than 9 percent” (Rosen- 
stone and Wolfinger, 1978, p. 41). Thus, either 
the information about the reasons for non-regis- 
tration are incorrect or the projected effects of 
liberalized access to the voter rolls are inflated. 

A preliminary reassessment of the Rosen- 
stone-Wolfinger analysis suggests that their esti- 
mates may be inflated because political environ- 
ment crucial to voter participation is also 
associated with the liberality of election laws. 
Most of the increased voting that the authors 
expect from legal reforms is based on the 
statistical correlation of high turnout with 
residence in states with relatively few days in 
which registration books are closed. Controlling 
for selected other variables, Rosenstone and 
Wolfinger infer that eliminating the days of 
closed registration rolls in every state would 
increase turnout by 6.} percent. For a prelim- 
inary reassessment, this relationship can be 
displayed by taking advantage of the depen- 
dence of statistical inference on deviant or 
outlying cases from some norm or mean value. 
State codings provided by Rosenstone and 
Wolfinger indicate that 30 of the 49 states with 
voter registration in 1972 had closed registra- 
tion periods of about three or four weeks. A 
few states closed their registration rolls much 
earlier than the norm, and several states closed 
their rolls much later than the norm. Rosen- 
stone and Wolfinger treat these state laws as 
causal forces on voter turnout, but the outlying 
cases would provide the preponderance of 
evidence for the statistical inferences. Table 3 
identifies the outlying states grouped on the 
closing date variable as identified by Rosen- 
stone and Wolfinger so that the reader can get 
some sense of which state turnout rates are 
apparently demonstrating the alleged causal 
impact of the closing date variable. The mean 
state turnout for each group of states based on 
the official returns indicates an obvious simple 
association, between closing dates and voter 
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participation, But a perusal of une stares M Hu 
outlying groups should suggest that the closing 
date groupings are associated with other state 
attributes. The low outliers with short periods 
of closed registration tend to have small popula- 
tions composed of generally small communities. 
It is possible that such communities have 
stronger mutual expectations of the perfor- 
mance of civic duties than obtains in large 
metropolitan areas. There is no ready way of 
quantifying community orientations toward 
participation, but the simple measure of mean 
percent of state populations residing in metro- 
politan areas and central cities indicates that 
community type could easily be a confounding 
variable in the statistical relation between vot- 
ing and state laws. The association of these 
measures related to community size and the 
length of closed registration rolls is obvious in 
Table 3. 

Rosenstone and Wolfinger’s inferential equa- 
tion does not adequately control for the possi- 
ble confounding effects of different political 
environments in the association between regis- 
tration laws and voter participation.2 Their 
only control for community type is a dummy 
variable for the South defined as the eleven 
former confederate states. Because the political 
environment of the South has traditionally 
depressed political participation, this is an 
important control. But the North-South di- 
chotomization fails to distinguish among the 
southern states according to their political 
environments beyond election laws (Tennessee 
and the outer South is very different from 
Mississippi and the Deep South). The controls 
for the demographic variables of age and 
education (and race entered in their preliminary 
analysis) cannot control for different political 
environments outside the South. There is no 
control for community size which seems strong- 
ly related to both high turnout and liberal laws. 
Thus, the Rosenstone-Wolfinger estimates of 
the impact of registration laws must be treated 
with great caution because they are not com- 
patible with other information in their data set 
and political environment is a credible rival 


3The predictor variables in Rosenstone and Wol- 
finger’s final equation for estimating the effects on 
voting of registration laws include the four registration 
law variables, the number of hours the polls were 
open, whether there was a concurrent gubernatorial 
election, and the demographic variables of age, educa- 
tion, and whether residence was in the South. Race 
and concurrent senatorial elections were found as 
having no independent association and were not 
included in the final equation. 
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explanation for the statistical association upon 
which the authors-stake their claim. 


CARLETON W. STERLING 
University of Notre Dame 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


Carleton Sterling’s first point is that we 
should have paid more attention to respon- 
dents’ expressed reasons for not registering to 
vote. He does not quite say that these explana- 
tions should be taken at face value, but neither 
does he suggest an appropriate discount rate. 
The closest he comes to a specific proposal isa 
recommendation that these excuses be “joined 
with other available information ... for a 
comprehensive analysis.” 

Such analysis would require valid measures 
of the restrictiveness of the relevant state laws 
for each respondent in the sample. But the 
Census Bureau solicited the “reason you did 
not register” only from people who were not 
registered. There is no measure of the severity 
of the laws for those who did register. Thus one 


Table 3. Voter Turnout and Population Concentrations for States Grouped by Periods of Closed Registration* 


States with Registration 


Closed Rolls Less than About 1 week About 2 weeks About 3—4 About 6 weeks About 7 
1 week weeks weeks 
(3 days) (8—11 days) (13—17 days) (20-32 days) (38-42 days) (50 days) 
States Idaho Alabama Delaware Most states Nevada Arizona 
_ Oregon Iowa Ohio New Jersey Georgia 
Vermont Maine South Dakota New Mexico 
Nebraska Wyoming 
Oklahoma 
: Utah 
Percent 62.0 59.0 63.1 54.9 56.2 43.0 
Turnout of 
Voter-Aged 
Population 
Percent 25.6 44.0 40.6 57.5 62.9 61.5 
Metropoli- 
tan of ‘ / 
State 
Residents 
Percent 11.9 24.9 14.5 27.2 27.0 35.0 
Central City ` 
of State 
Residents 


Source: The voter turnout is based on officially tabulated votes for president in 1972 as a percentage of voter- 
aged population as reported in the Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstracts of the United States, 1977, p. 511, 
Table 819. The metropolitan and central city percentages are based on state percentages reported in Michael 
Barone et al., Almanac of American Politics, 1972. North Dakota has no registration and is excluded from this 
analysis. 

*The values are mean state percentages for each group of states. 
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cannot even construct a simple 2 x 2 table of 
turnout by severity of the laws and standard 
statistical methods of estimation could not be 
used. It is difficult to see what sort of “compre- 
hensive analysis” would be possible in such 
circumstances, 

More important, how valid are the answers 
to this Census Bureau question? Do they 
accurately measure the severity of the registra- 
tion provisions in each state? As we noted, we 
found no relationship in 1972 between the 
actual restrictiveness of a given state’s laws and 
the likelihood that respondents would cite the 
laws as reasons for not registering. In fact, 
Converse and Niemi (1971, p. 456) report that 
some respondents who said they “could not 
register” lived in places where voter registration 
was not required. 

Sterling contends that the reasons an indi- 
vidual gives for not registering are a valid 
indicator because the propensity of unregis- 
tered persons to blame residency requirements 
declined between 1966 and 1974, a period 
during which the requirements were liberalized. 
Sterling fails to report that the Census Bureau 
asked very different questions in 1966 and 
1974. The 1974 question was this simple 
open-ended item: “What was the main reason 
(this person) was not registered to vote?” 
(Bureau of the Census, 1976, p. 95.) In 1966, 
on the other hand, respondents were prompted: 


Two specific reasons were mentioned in the 
question as it was read by the interviewer, i.e., 
that the respondent was not a citizen or had 
not met the local or State residence require- 
ments. In addition, the respondent was invited 
to give another reason if neither of these 
adequately explained his failure to register 
(Bureau of the Census, 1968, p. 3). 


It is not surprising that this wording elicited 
more references to residency requirements than 
the nondirective question used in 1974. More- 
over, the pattern of the 1966 answers led to 
doubts about their validity in the Census 
Bureau report: 


Failure to meet residence requirements was 
cited by only 7 percent of those persons with 
less than 8 years of schooling, but was the most 
common reason for not registering (42 percent) 
given by respondents who were college gradu- 
ates. This may well reflect the fact that people 
with little education are not aware of the 
residence laws for voting or do not know what 
they require, and, therefore, are more accurate- 
ly categorized as apathetic. College graduates, 
on the other hand, may be tempted to give 
residence requirements as a reason, rather than 
reporting a less acceptable reason (Bureau of 
the Census, 1968, p. 3). 
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In view of the shaky validity of responden:3’ 
justifications for not registering, we preferr c 
to estimate the impact of the actual statutes cr. 
the likelihood of voting. 

Sterling’s second point is that our findin:« 
were inflated because states with high turno. 
and lenient closing dates also “tend to hae 
small populations composed of generally sm: 1 
communities. It is possible that such commu:'- 
ties have stronger mutual expectations of tic 
performance of civic duties than pertains r 
large metropolitan areas.” 

With other things held constant, are peor e 
living in “small communities” more likely <c 
vote than those in metropolitan areas? In a lat :- 
paper based on the same data set we reportca 
finding no difference in turnout between far r: 
residents and people in metropolitan areas 
(Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1977). The ony 
difference we did find was slightly lower 
turnout—one to three percent—by rural re'i- 
dents who did not live on farms. With tve 
inclusion of this variable, the coefficients for 
the registration statutes all remain within e 
standard error of those reported in our Revicy 
article. In short, the effect of community size `s 
small, exists only for rural non-farm residents. 
and is in the opposite direction from thi 
suggested by Sterling. 


STEVEN J. ROSENSTONE 
Yale University 
RAYMOND E. WOLFINGER 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Comment on Kernell 
(Vol. 72, June 1978, pp. 506—22) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Samuel Kernell’s article, “Explaining Pres’- 
dential Popularity” (1978) is the latest in 2 
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lengthening series of works of research attempt- 
ing to explain trends in presidential popularity. 
This body of literature, following John Muel- 
ler’s lead, uses the population of Gallup’s 
presidential popularity items as a data base. 
Previously mentioned problems connected with 
such research include under-representation of 
certain groups in the earlier quota sample polls 
(Glenn, 1970), unsystematic use of filter ques- 
tions (Glenn, 1970), and statistical problems 
with autocorrelation and feedback effects 
(Hibbs, 1974). Kernell’s analysis recognizes 
these problems. 

There are, however, additional difficulties 
which need to be articulated. These difficulties 
include response set bias, sampling misconcep- 
tions and temporal considerations. We feel 
these difficulties are important enough to raise 
questions about substantive conclusions forth- 
coming from research ignoring them. This is 
especially true for research such as Kernell’s 
which attempts to attribute variance in presi- 
dential popularity to discrete events. 

Respecting response set bias, users of the 
Gallup presidential popularity item (PPI) rely 
implicitly on the independent nature of the 
respondent’s judgment. If, however, question- 
naire items administered before the PPI focus 
respondents’ attention on relevant aspects of 
presidential performance or on “better” alter- 
natives to the administration itself, then those 
prior items are likely to bias respondents’ 
reactions to the later PPI. 

Before 1956, the. PPI typically is buried in 
the questionnaire. Sincé 1956, except for three 
periods during Johnson’s administration and 
occasional other exceptions, it is the first item 
on the questionnaire. The periods in the John- 
son administration in which it occurs later in 
the interview are May 1965 to May 1966, 
September 1966 to December 1966, and No- 
vember 1967 to April 1968. Regarding these 
periods, Stone and Brody comment that “‘opin- 
ion polls during the last three years of the 
Johnson administration showed massive shifts 
in the proportions approving how the President 
was handling his job.... Rarely has the public 
been so responsive. . .” (1970, p. 95). 

To what are respondents responding? Con- 
sider poll 756, administered in January 1968 
while Johnson still was considered a candidate 
for reelection. This poll is typical of those 
administered during the periods in question. In 
this case, the presidential approval item is 
question 17. Before it was asked, respondents 
on at least six separate occasions are asked to 
make a choice between the incumbent Presi- 
dent Johnson and the best of the two major 
parties’ contenders for the presidential nomina- 
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tion. They are reminded that the Vietnam War 
is likely to “last.” The specter of -price and 
wage freezes is raised (Gallup, 1972, pp. 
2101—07). Only after responding to these items 
are respondents asked: “Do you approve or 
disapprove of the way Lyndon Johnson is 
handling his job as President?” 

A respondent’s approval or disapproval of 
the way Johnson was handling his job was 
likely to be biased by commitments to the 
preceding politically charged items involving 
Johnson. Without evidence to the contrary, it 
seems reasonable to assume that presidential 
approval items preceded by politically charged 
items are not comparable to presidential ap- 
proval items not so preceded. A basic assump- 
tion of time-series analysis is that the depen- 
dent variable being followed longitudinally is 
presented consistently over time. Thus, there is 
a legitimate question whether polls taken be- 
fore 1956 and during periods of the Johnson 
administration are comparable to other polls. 

Sampling difficulties pose yet another diffi- 
culty for scholars who rely on the PPI as a 
dependent variable. Researchers consistently 
report the “significance” of various factors 
which might cause variation in poll results. 
Significance means the confidence with which 
one generalizes from a sample to a population. 
Researchers from Mueller on have gone to great 
pains to collect the population of relevant 
Gallup polls; there is no sample of polls. 
Instead, each poll is itself a sample from a 
population of adults. The statistical question is 
not whether one is accounting for “‘significant” 
amounts of variation in the population of polls; 
it is whether there is significant variation from 
poll to poll. 

Consider the impact of events which might 
conceivably explain the variance among polls. 
Mueller hypothesizes that certain rally points 
increase a president’s popularity (1973, p. 211). 
These are shown to explain a significant 
amount of variation in presidential popularity. 
Yet when the rally points not representing a 
change in administrations and for which there 
were polls available are examined for significant 
change (.05 level; see Glenn, 1970) associated 
with the rally event, 72 percent of the time 
there either is no such change (60 percent) or 
there is a significant drop in public approval (12 
percent) for the president. Presidential popu- 
larity increases significantly on only 28 percent 
of these occasions. When testing for the impact 
of discrete events on presidential popularity, 
researchers at least should supplement their 
dummy variable regressions with a series of 
before-and-after examinations of the polls (see 
Hyman, 1972, p. 273). 
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Anvthe, dirficulty to. schoias relying on 
the PPI as a dependent variable is the fact that 
neither polls nor events are discrete points in 
time (as they commonly are treated). Polls and 
events each have duration. By selecting a 
particular point in time to represent a poll or 
event with duration, one risks confusing chron- 
ological sequence and, as a result, cause and 
effect. Typically, it takes two days for Gallup 
polls to reach the field and interviewing to 
begin. Interviewing lasts another five days. 
Then it can take anywhere from a few days to 
months to compile and release the polls to the 
press. Representing such a process and/or the 
event in question by a particular point in time, 
and especially by publication date, is mis- 
leading. 

Because Mueller’s data are avialable, we will 
illustrate this difficulty with his treatment of 
the Cuban missile crisis and the Glassboro 
summit. Respecting the missile crisis, about 40 
percent of the interviewing for the 19 October 
“before” poll took place after the rally event, 
Kennedy’s dramatic television speech. The “‘be- 
fore” poll nonetheless is coded to indicate a full 
year since a previous rally point. Respecting the 
summit meeting, attributing Johnson’s tem- 
porary high approval rate (52 percent) to the 
Glassboro meetings with Kosygin is equally 
problematic, as the event actually took place 
during the interviewing. 

The Mideast Six-Day War seems a more 
likely causal factor as it at least took place 
before interviews for the late June poll begin, 
while the Kosygin-Johnson meetings took place 
after interviews begin. In both the Cuban 
missile crisis and the Glassboro summit meet- 
ing, temporal considerations make any attribu- 
tion of causality or tendency highly question- 
able. A more appropriate indication of the 
“rally” effect would be to compare responses 
within single polls: interviews before the rally 
event—Kennedy’s speech, the Johnson and Ko- 
sygin meetings—with interviews taken after- 
ward. A chart showing the detail of rally events 
and poll dates is available from the authors. 

Establishing the impact of events on presi- 
dential popularity is going to require careful, 
poll-by-poll analysis. Increasing the octane of 
the statistical techniques employed—as in Ker- 
nell’s representation—while ignoring the weak- 
nesses of the underlying data base will not get 
us very far. 

R. DARCY 
Oklahoma State University 


SARAH SLAVIN SCHRAMM 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The above statement by R. Darcy and Sarah 
Schramm challenges the appropriateness of 
multivariate regression analysis to study presi- 
dential popularity. Although my recent Review 
article provides the occasion for their letter, the 
thrust of Darcy’s and Schramm’s reservations 
apply more generally to this increasingly popu- 
lar mode of inquiry. They propose, instead, 
that popularity research return to eyeballing 
the charts (i.e., “careful poll-by-poll analysis”). 
I find their misgivings overblown and their 
alternative research strategy simplistic. 

The most serious complaint Darcy and 
Schramm raise concerns the potential non-com- 
parability of the popularity ratings prior to 
1956 and during certain periods of the Johnson 
presidency because of inconsistent placement 
of the presidential job performance question 
within the Gallup survey. In some instances this 
item followed other politically charged queries. 
Noting this, Darcy and Schramm casually argue 
that “without evidence to the contrary” we 
should “assume” that the popularity items in 
such cases are so “biased? as to be “not 
comparable.” Unfortunately, no evidence is 
offered to support this assertion. One tell-tale 
sign that the ratings during the months in 
question are contaminated would be if the 
actual ratings systematically differ from the 
estimated ratings based upon the regression 
equations. An inspection of the residuals (from 
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the equations in Table 5) for the potentially 
contaminated Johnson ratings failed to reveal 
any outliers (ie., statistically significant mis- 
estimates) or a systematic pattern in either over 
or underestimating the approval level with the 
equation. Although some residual variance re- 
mains for these observations, as with virtually 
all of the ratings, there is little evidence of a 
serious contamination effect. But even if sucha 
bias were present, this would provide little 
cause for abandoning econometric analysis. The 
effects of bad data here should be to reduce the 
overall relationships between presidential popu- 
larity and the exogeneous variables and to 
increase the variance in the error term. Given 
this likely result, Darcy’s and Schramm’s fears 
of contamination should lead to an even greater 
appreciation of the strength of the economy 
and war variables in explaining Johnson’s de- 
cline in public support. (Darcy and Schramm 
also fail to acknowledge that they are im- 
pugning only part of the analysis since any 
measurement bias is isolated by separate equa- 
tions for each administration.) 

After several readings of their discussion of 
significance tests I remain unsure precisely what 
the authors are arguing. The concluding sen- 
tence of this paragraph appears to draw a false 
distinction between “‘poll-to-poll” variation and 
variation across a “‘population of polls.” The 
latter seems to represent no more than a 
cumulative or general statement of the former. 

Next, Darcy and Schramm complain strenu- 
ously about the “rally” variable. Here they 
appear to be directing their comments more to 
John Mueller’s earlier Review (1970) article. 
They refer to his operational definition of 
“rally round the flag,” his data series and rally 
points, and they ignore the relatively minor role 
of the rally variable in my analysis. Although I 
too had some reservations about Mueller’s 
methodology, Darcy and Schramm are attack- 
ing what seems to me to be an important 
strength of his analysis. Resisting the tempta- 
tion to first examine the bumps and grinds on 
the popularity charts before specifying the 
values of the rally events, Mueller wisely pre- 
ferred to step back from the ratings and ask to 
what degree have dramatic, sharply focused, 
international events as a set determined the 
support levels of postwar, cold war presidents. 
Such a conservative approach has obvious costs. 
The estimates will represent an “average” effect 
with some events having a greater impact on 
approval than others. And, as I reported in 
“Explaining Presidential Popularity” (1978), 
the standardized, unweighted specification of 
disparate rally events appears in the residuals to 
account for some of the autocorrelation of the 
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OLS estimates. A weighting scheme differenti- 
ating events that is validated on some indepen- 
dent criterion is attractive, but to base such 
weights upon the behavior of the dependent 
variable which Darcy and Schramm propose 
violates the integrity of the analysis. 

This is not to argue that eyeballing before- 
after popularity ratings has no value. (I am, in 
fact, currently engaged in a study of the 
political and demographic sources of crisis 
support.) Poll-by-poll inspection of individual 
events’ effects will, however, require a more 
sophisticated research strategy than Darcy and 
Schramm propose. They report from unpub- 
lished materials that most events are not fol- 
lowed by a surge of approval and some are 
actually attended by a decline in support. (See 
Lee, 1976, for more positive results.) But such 
a casual inspection ignores the fact that nu- 
merous forces are shaping public opinion at any 
given moment and the effects of an intervening 
rally event must be isolated from these other 
forces. One approach is to estimate the popu- 
larity equations with the rally term omitted (its 
correlation with the other exogeneous variables 
is low) and then inspect (or better still, perform 
an interrupted time-series analysis upon) the 
residuals. 

I share Darcy’s and Schramm’s concern with 
the prior issue of the validity and reliability of 
one’s variables before performing “high octane” 
statistical analysis. I think, however, that time- 
series analysis of postwar support for the 
president is on safer ground than the authors 
argue. 

I wish to thank Harvey Zeidenstein for 
catching a typo in Table 5. The regression 
coefficient for N.V. Bombing should read .0003 
which conforms to the estimate in the text and 
Tables A—1 and A-2., 


SAMUEL KERNELL 
University of California, San Diego 
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Comment on LeLoup A 
(Vol. 72, June 1978, pp. 616—21) 


TO THE EDITOR: 

In a June 1978 Review article, “Reassessing 
the Mediating Impact of Legislative Capabili- 
ty,” Lance LeLoup offers an interesting con- 
ceptual alternative to Carmines’ (1974) analysis 
of the influence of legislative professionalism 
on the policy impact of state party systems. 
Both studies reflect a healthy concern for the 
impact of political institutions on policy out- 
comes. However, the empirical evidence which 
LeLoup presents to verify his hypothesis is 
subject to two very serious shortcomings which 
cast doubts on the validity of the results. Those 
shortcomings involve an inadequate control 
variable and unequal variances in the competi- 
tion measure when the states are grouped 
according to legislative capability. 

The first difficulty arises from the control 
variable used by LeLoup. The variable he used 
is a rank order (see LeLoup, 1968, p. 618, n. 
6). Regression analysis assumes interval-level 
measurement. Thus, it is not surprising to find 
less socioeconomic variance accounted for by 
the socioeconomic index used by LeLoup than 
when we use the more precise interval-level 
measures, such as percent urban, median in- 
come, and the percentage of the labor force 
employed in manufacturing. And, since compe- 
tition correlates with socioeconomic traits, we 
should expect competition to have greater 
impact in LeLoup’s study than is generally 
found in other studies in the state policy 
outcomes field. Consequently, as we will show, 
our expectation is borne out. 

The second difficulty arises when the states 
are grouped according to their rankings on the 
legislative capability measure. When that is 
done, Florida is the only state of the Deep 
South to fall into the high legislative capability 
group. Further, all of the states which Ranney 
(1971) classifies as one-party states (Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, 
Georgia, and Arkansas) fall into the low-capa- 
bility group. As a result, the standard deviation 
of the folded Ranney measure of competition 
used by LeLoup is .078 for the high legislative 
capability group but is .158 for the low 
legislative capability group. That competition 
should have more policy impact in the latter 
group is therefore not surprising. In effect, 
LeLoup compares two groups which he asserts 
are systematically different only in terms of 
legislative capability,! but which also sys- 


1LeLoup (1978, p. 618) checked the unstandard- 
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tematically differ in terms of ule rpaci y -ompe 
tition. 

To summarize, the combination of uncor` 
trolled socioeconomic variance 4nd the unequal 
variance in the competition measure when the 
states are grouped according to legislative capa- 
bility means the apparent influence of compe- 
tition between high and low legislative capabili- 
ty states is also overstated and the difference in 
the influence of competition between high and 
low legislative capability states is also over- 
stated. 

Analysis based on 1970 policy measures 
confirms that the patterns found by LeLoup 
are due in large measure to these two problems. 
First, results of comparisons of the beta coeffi- 
cients between competition and various policies 
in the high and low legislative capability states 
tend to match those found by LeLoup when his 
socioeconomic control variable is used.2 How- 
ever, when urbanization, median income, and 
the percentage of the nonagricultural work 
force employed in manufacturing are used as 
controls, in place of the control used by 
LeLoup, which was based on similar com- 
ponents, support for his hypothesis weakens 
(see Table 1). Only the two education measures 
provide any support, and the tendency for the 
welfare measures is in the opposite direction. 
The results indicate that at least some of 
LeLoup’s findings are due to the inadequacy of 
the control variable used in his analysis. 

What support remains for LeLoup’s hy- 
pothesis is virtually eliminated when the south- 
ern states are omitted in order to equalize the 
variance of the competition measure in the two 
capability groups. The welfare measures contra- 
dict the hypothesis that competition has more 
impact in states with low legislative capability, 
as does expenditures per capita for highways. 
Innovation and tax progressivity reveal no 
legislative capability influence, and education 
expenditures per pupil suggests negligible influ- 
ence. Only education expenditures per capita 


ized coefficients as a safeguard against variance prob- 
lems, but the check apparently failed to detect the 
problem. 


2 Inspection of the first two columns of Table 1 
shows that even when using LeLoup’s variables, we are 
unable to replicate his results consistently. One dif- 
ference between his data and ours is our use of 1970 
data for the policy measures, while he used 1971 data. 
Such a difference should only produce minor incon- 
sistencies due to the high stability of state policy 
patterns over the short run and incremental decision 
making in budgetary politics. 
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provides any support for the hypothesis, but 
the support is modest. 

Recent studies which have sought to in- 
corporate political institutions into the analysis 
of state policy outcomes are praiseworthy 
because they may yield a more comprehensive 
understanding of the factors affecting policy 
outcomes and the manner in which various 
influences are exerted. However, analysts must 
proceed with great care in order to assure that 
the results are not reflections of variance 
problems or inadequate control variables. 

The lack of support for LeLoup’s hypothesis 
may reflect several things. First, legislators in 
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institutions, but the latter may have more 
control over their political environment. The 
net effect may be that differences in depen- 
dency are offset by differences in control. The 
legislator in a less capable legislature may have 
the incentive to enact progressive programs but 
may lack the institutional means with which to 
develop them. Therefore, high legislative capa- 
bility may exert a mixed impact on party 
influence because it sornetimes becomes a party 
resource and in other circumstances becomes a 
personal resource. Formal characteristics may 
conceal a variety of informal adaptations. 


the less capable legislatures may indeed be more DAVID NICE 
dependent on the party as an information JEFFREY COHEN 
source than are legislators in the more capable University of Michigan 
Table 1. The Mediating Impact of Legislative Capability: 
The Impact of Interparty Competition on Selected Policies 
Interparty Competition? 
Legislative Capability 
Highb Lowb High? Low* Highd Lowd 
Tax Progressivity” 10 18 -01 —.08 —.14 —.03 
Old Age Assistance Payments .34 12 .09 ~.34 07 —.40 
(.09) (.18) 
Aid to Dependent Children Payments 49 53 24 03 07 —.34 
(.29) (.58) 
Education Expenditures per Pupil 10 61 —.16 10 — 11 12 
(.15) (.53) 
Education Expenditures per Capita Al 68 18 38 11 .33 
(12) (31) 
Welfare Expenditures per Capita —.10 07 —.02 —.22 —.19 —.49 
(.03) (.18) 
Highway Expenditures per Capita 42 51 18 08 22 —.12 
{.12) (.64) 
Innovation (Walker) .23 21 07 07 00 02 
(00) (.22) 
N= 24 24 25 25 20 20 


Sources: Austin Ranney (1971), “Parties in State Politics” and Jack Walker (1971), “Innovation in State 
Politics,” in Herbert Jacob and Kenneth Vines (eds.), Politics in the American States, Boston: Little, Brown, p. 
87; Citizens Conference on State Legislatures (1971), Report of an Evaluation of the 50 State Legislatures, 
Kansas City, Mo., pp. 29, 82—83; Duane Lockard (1968), “State Party Systems and Policy Outputs,” in Oliver 
Garceau (ed.), Political Research and Political Theory, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, pp. 217-18; 
Council of State Governments (1972—73), Book of the States, Chicago, pp. 211, 311, 381, 383. 

Competition is measured by the folded Ranney (1971) index, which was used by LeLoup. The coefficients 
are betas from multiple regression. 

>The composite economic index used by LeLoup is controlled for. Items in parentheses are LeLoup’s 
findings, and the others come from our replication using 1970 data for the policy measures. 

“Percent urban, median income, and the percentage of the nonagricultural work force employed in 
manufacturing are controlled. 

dThe 10 states of the Deep South are removed. Percent urban, median income, and the percentage of the 
nonagricultural work force employed in manufacturing are controlled. The cutting point between high and low 
legislative capability was moved to produce groups of equal size. 
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Comment on Butler 
(Vol. 72, March 1978, pp. 135—50) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Melissa Butler’s attempt to find the “early 
liberal roots of feminism” in John Locke’s 
“attack on patriarchy” is, although interesting, 
ultimately unsuccessful. This is so for at least 
two reasons, the first having to do with faulty 
logic, the second with skewed evidence. I will 
briefly explicate the first and illustrate the 
second. 

The claim that Locke was a proto-feminist 
rests implicitly upon the following argument: 
Locke was opposed to patriarchy; modern 
feminists are opposed to patriarchy; ergo, 
Locke was a (modern, pre-modern or proto-) 
feminist. This is of course the shakiest of 
syllogisms; it takes no great logical acuity to 
recognize the argument as a non sequitur. Em- 
ploying the mode of argument often used to 
establish guilt-by-association-of-ideas (e.g.: 
communists oppose fascism; F.D.R. opposed 
fascism; ergo, F.D.R. was a communist), Butler 
wishes instead to establish credit-by-association. 
Unfortunately, to credit Locke for his alleged 
feminist views is to give credit where none is 
due. 

Butler rather misses the point of Locke’s 
“attack on patriarchy” in the Two Treatises. 
Locke wished to show that familial relations 
provide us with no workable model of political 
association. In this respect his arguments paral- 
lel Aristotle’s. Indeed, the comparison is in- 
structive inasmuch as Aristotle—certainly no 
feminist-had also criticized the patriarchal 
model. In the Politics Aristotle argues (contra 
Plato) that the rule of a husband/father over his 
wife and children is unlike the statesman’s rule, 
inasmuch as the former’s superior strength and 
virtue renders him naturally fit to rule his 
inferiors: “The male is by nature superior, the 
female inferior; the one rules, the other is 
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ruled” (Politics, 1254 b; cf. also 1259 a—3, 
1260 a, and 1277 b). Because political relatioys 
are relations among citizens, i.e., equals, tic 
patriarchal-familial model does not apply. “o 
think of the polis as an extended family ə: 
household is to misconceive the structure avó 
purpose of both. The patriarchal rule that is 
“natural” in the household is “unnatural”? >.: 
“perverted” when transposed to the polis. 

Locke makes an argument not far removed 
from Aristotle’s. Locke, too, wished to demc:- 
strate the political irrelevance and inapplicabi:- 
ty of the patriarchal model—a model that fins 
its proper and “natural” sphere in the famiy, 
that preeminently private association ruled by <. 
dominant male: “But the Husband and Wife, 
though they have but one common concer:, 
yet having different understandings, will u^- 
avoidably sometimes have different wills too; iè 
therefore being necessary that the last Detcr- 
mination, ie. the Rule, should be plac.< 
somewhere, it naturally falls to the Man’s share 
as the abler and stronger” (Second Treatise, 
82, emphasis added). And elsewhere he sa, 
that “there is... a Foundation in Nature” fo. 
“the Womans Lot,” namely “that she should <e 
subject to her husband” (First Treatise, § 47). 
Such remarks Butler either brushes aside o“ 
quotes with a commentary to show that Locis 
does not actually mean what he appears .o 
mean and so is not the benighted male suprema- 
cist that he appears to be (see Butler, 1978, es^. 
p. 145). But alas, these and other of Locke’: 
remarks, far from representing the momentary 
lapses of an otherwise faithful feminist, poini 
to a markedly anti-feminist “Aristoteliar” 
strain in his thought. In the end, Locke is re 
more of a feminist than is Aristotle, and for 
precisely the same reason. Locke’s view of thr 
“naturalness? and propriety of patriarchy 7 
the family is scarcely more than a paraphrase o7 
several passages in Aristotle’s Politics. Bort. 
agree that the patriarchal shoe fits the famili:: 
foot and should accordingly be worn at hore 
~—and nowhere else. 

In the Two Treatises Locke is utterly unin- 
terested in conjugal and familial relations per 
se. But when he does turn his attention ¢ 
marriage, he is—pace Butler—anything but 
progressive proto-feminist. An illustration mey 
suffice. Butler (1978, p. 144) avers that Locke s 
having “suggested the possibilities of left-har< 
marriage”? supports her claim that Locke is < 
proto-feminist. But one need only examine tre 
context and content of Locke’s utterance to sec 
how mistaken she is. As to context: Locke's 
remark has nothing whatever to do with h-s 
supposedly pro-feminist ‘‘attack on patri- 
archy”; indeed, it occurs in a diary entry datet 
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167$—iwe years before the publicanon of * 


Filmer’s Patriarchia and well before Locke’s 
writing of the Two Treatises (on the difficulties 
of dating their composition precisely, see Las- 
lett’s Introduction to the Two Treatises [1960], 
esp. p. 59). In addition to wrenching Locke’s 
remark from its historical context, Butler para- 
phrases it so as to support her “feminist” 
reading of Locke; unfortunately this reading is 
a misreading. What Locke actually said—and 
presumably meant—was this: “He that is al- 
ready married may marry another woman with 
his left hand,” adding: “The ties, duration, and 
conditions of the left hand marriage shall be no 
other than what is expressed in the contract of 
marriage between the parties’ (Diary, 1678, 
quoted by Laslett [1960], p. 339, n., emphasis 
added). Locke says nothing about extending 
this prerogative to women; on the contrary, he 
suggests that left-hand marriages may take place 
only between an already-married man and a 
single woman, with the first wife having little or 
no say in the matter. In this respect, as in so 
many others, Locke is assuredly no feminist; he 
is, on the contrary, a dyed-in-the-pigskin male 
chauvinist. 

In spite of a game and interesting attempt, 
Butler fails to support in any convincing way 
her claim that modern feminism has “early 
liberal”—specifically, Lockean—“‘roots.” She 
finds these roots only, I submit, by uprooting 
Locke and by treating him with undeserved 
generosity. Better, I think, to let sleeping 
chauvinists lie. So far as modern feminism is 
concerned, the soil in which Lockean liberalism 
took root is acidic and barren. Those of us 
interested in unearthing the roots of con- 
temporary feminism might be better advised to 
dig elsewhere. 


TERENCE BALL 
Nuffield College, Oxford 
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Reply 


Instead of reducing the argument of “Early 
Liberal Roots of Feminism” to its “implicit 
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syllogism,” Terence Bali fas actually suustr 
tuted and subsequently attacked an-argument 
of his own making. His effort shows that he 
missed the point of the article. Consequently 
his criticisms, too, miss their mark. 

It certainly was not the contention of my 
article that Locke and feminism could be linked 
simply because both opposed patriarchy. Ra- 
ther, any connection between the two resulted 
from the particular way in which Locke chose 
to attack patriarchy—namely by emphasizing 
individualism. As Ball suggests, Locke, like 
Aristotle, distinguished between political and 
household relationships. In doing so, Locke did 
at times borrow freely from Aristotle. Yet these 
borrowings were not “the momentary lapses of 
an otherwise faithful feminist” (Ball’s interpre- 
tation, which, incidentally, goes far beyond any 
claim made in the article); rather they may be 
seen as the lapses of a reasonably faithful 
individualist who generally took his individual- 
ism seriously even where women were con- 
cerned. 

Locke followed Aristotle in rejecting pa- 
ternal power as the model for political power, 
but he certainly departed from Aristotelian 
organicism by viewing political society as a 
limited-purpose association based on the con- 
sent of individual members. Furthermore, 
Locke recast other adult human relationships in 
similar terms. The hallmark of most relation- 
ships among adult human beings was individual 
consent. Though other relationships would dif- 
fer from the political relationship in their ends 
and in the nature of the power conferred, they 
would share a contractual base. Indeed, the 
only way to bind adult individuals was through 
their own consent. The single exception to this 
rule was the master-slave relationship, yet on 
that score, Locke clearly distinguished himself 
from Aristotle. A person became a slave when 
he had “by his fault, forfeited his own Life, by 
some Act that deserves Death” (Second 
Treatise, §23). The slave’s situation was not the 
result of a natural difference in rationality, nor 
was it rooted in contract, yet it was clearly the 
product of a slave’s own individual action. 

The relationships of husband and wife, 
master and servant were clearly grounded in 
voluntary individual actions of contract and 
exchange. The discussion of the contract be- 
tween husband and wife is found in several 
passages following the ‘Aristotelian’ section 
Ball discussed. In these passages, Locke allowed 
for a great deal of freedom and variability in 
the terms of the marital contract. He included 
the possibility of limiting the duration of 
marriage and also of allowing women to sep- 
arate from their husbands while retaining custo- 
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dy of the children. The limits of “nature” in 
the conjugal relationship were blurred consider- 
ably when Locke asserted that women could 
hold property and have interests apart from 
their husbands’ and over which their husbands 
acquired no rights. Women’s individuality could 
not be completely submerged through marriage. 
This position was a far cry from the one 
expressed earlier in the same century in The 
Lawes Resolution of Women’s Rights where it 
was explained that ‘‘in this consolidation which 
we call wedlock is a locking together. It is true, 
that a man and wife are one person; but 
understand in what manner. When a small 
brooke or little river incorporateth with Rho- 
danus, Humble, or Thames, the poor little 
rivulet looseth her name; it is carried with the 
new associate; it beareth no sway; it possesseth 
nothing during coverture.” 

The notions of individual choice, contract 
and variability were also at the heart of the 
diary entry Ball found so troubling. What was 
important there was that the association was 
clearly to be based on conditions to be fixed by 
the parties themselves. The discussion of left- 
hand marriage in the Atlantis diary entries was 
introduced as evidence that Locke had given 
some thought to alternatives to traditional 
relationships. That he may have done so before 
reading Filmer does not weaken that point in 
the least, rather it serves to indicate the kind of 
mindset he brought to his reading of Filmer. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that even prior 
to his reading of Patriarcha, Locke was certain- 
ly acquainted with the basic argument of 
patriarchal theory (see the 1661 manuscript of 
Two Tracts on Government [Locke, 1967, p. 
230)). 

In short, the connection between Lockean 
liberalism and the development of feminism is 
rooted in Lockean individualism—an individual- 
ism which even Locke himself applied to 
women. If Lockean theory can still be said to 
underlie the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of 1776, the 1848 Seneca Falls Declara- 
tion of Sentiments was no less rooted in 
Lockean soil. 


MELISSA A. BUTLER 
Wabash College 
Reference: Locke, John (1967). Two Tracts on 


Government. Edited by Philip Abrams. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 
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Comment on Brams and Fishburn 
(Vol. 72, September 1978, pp. 831-47) 
and Balinski and Young 
(Vol. 72, September, 1978, pp. 848—58) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It is highly desirable that we canvass new 
and different methods of voting and carefully 
consider the mathematical consequences of the 
existing methods. The Brams and Fishburn, 
Balinski and Young articles in the September 
1978 Review are, then steps in the right 
direction. Each, however, has a defect. 

Beginning with Brams and _ Fishburn’s 
(1978) approval voting: most economic socie- 
ties elect some of their officers by a method 
which resembles approval voting. There are, for 
instance, two vice-presidents of the Southern 
Economic Association elected each year. The 
nominating committee nominates four persors 
and the individual voter has two votes. If the 
voter chooses to vote for only one, however, 
that vote is counted. This process leads to very 
considerable strategic maneuvering since obvi- 
ously if you vote for two you reduce the 
likelihood of your first preference candidate 
winning. Thus, the decision whether to vote for 
two candidates or cast a “bullet?” vote is a 
matter of careful consideration to those people 
who give careful consideration to any aspect of 
the balloting. 

The approval voting scheme would be sub- 
ject to the same kind of strategic considere- 
tions. Only one candidate would be elected but 
the strategic considerations would be the samc. 
Brams and Fishburn, however, define “‘strate- 
gic” in such a way as to exclude this particular 
type of strategy. Indeed, voting for either one 
or two candidates would be classed as “‘sin- 
cere.” 

It is fairly easy to work out examples in 
which the outcome would be very very serious- 
ly affected by voter strategies similar to those 
used by many voters in the election of vice-pre- 
sidency in the Southern Economic Associatior. 
The existence of this kind of strategic choice 
for the voter should be weighed in considerinz 
approval voting not defined out of existence. 

Turning to the Balinski and Young article on 
proportional representation (1978): the prob- 
lem they deal with is rounding error. All of 
their paradoxes come from different ways of 
dealing with the rounding problem. They say, 
“Exact proportionality cannot, in general, be 
achieved since representation must be integral” 
(p. 848). No doubt, in the mid-nineteenth 
century representation did indeed have to be 
integral, but we now have all sorts of electronic 
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devices and there is no reason why the individu- 
al parties cannot be given exactly the same 
number of votes in the legislature as they 
received in the general election (see Tullock, 
1967, pp. 144—46). The fact that it is possible 
does not, of course, prove that it is desirable, 
but the issue should be discussed rather than 
swept under the rug. 


GORDON TULLOCK 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 
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Replies 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Gordon Tullock is right that we classify 
“bullet” voting as sincere, but only if the bullet 
is cast for a voter’s most-preferred candidate. 
Under plurality voting, on the other hand, if 
there are, say, three candidates, it may be 
rational to vote for a second choice. This is 
never the case under approval voting—one 
would vote for only one’s first choice, or first 
two choices. That is why we consider approval 
voting a more sincere voting system. Given that 
virtually no system is invulnerable to strategic 
calculations, we believe the quantitative ques- 
tion of which system does best according to our 
criteria of sincerity and strategyproofness to be 
an important one. 


STEVEN J. BRAMS 
New York University 
PETER C. FISHBURN 
Bell Laboratories 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The letter to the editor by Gordon Tullock 
suggests that while mid-nineteenth century pro- 
portional representation advocates insisted on 
integral representation, today’s electronic mid- 
twentieth century legatees might well prefer 
tational representation which is exactly pro- 
portional to the vote totals of each party. It 
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accuses our article (Balinski and Young, 1978) 
of harboring the defect of having swept discus- 
sion of this possibility “under the rug.” 

Our article deals only with the phenomena 
which arise when integral representation is 
demanded. If this constraint is abandoned, then 
our article should be as well. The overwhelming 
majority of proportional representation (and 
plurality) systems used today give to each 
elected representative one seat and one vote. 
The decision of how many seats to mete 
“proportionally” to party vote totals is made 
via differing rules. It is therefore of interest to 
gain a fundamental understanding into how 
these rules function. 

The aim of our article is not to play with 
“paradoxes,” but rather to explore the underly- 
ing properties of methods in order to provide a 
theory of allocation through which methods 
can be analyzed, compared and hence ultimate- 
ly chosen. 

One can, of course, study models in which a 
party vote total is somehow translated into a 
proportional number of votes in a legislature, or 
a shareholder casts a number of votes equal to 
the number of shares owned. The difficulty 
with such schemes is that their implications for 
actual voting strength are far from obvious. But 
such studies have, for example, led to a 1971 
reform of the Nassau County Board of Super- 
visors (Long Island, N.Y.). This Board repre- 
sents six municipalities of rather vastly differing 
populations, and it was noticed that a roughly 
proportional representation implied that the 
two relatively small municipalities, each having 
two votes, were actually “powerless” since their 
votes could never be essential to any majority 
decision (a majority being sustained with or 
without these votes in all possible cases). The 
reform changed the decision mechanism by 
insisting on more than a simple majority of 
votes for a motion to pass. 

Different schemes can be envisaged, includ- 
ing giving each party (or municipality) a num- 
ber of votes directly proportional to its num- 
bers: but many schemes are possible. Which are 
feasible? Should all votes be given to the party 
leader? Or be divided, in some equal or unequal 
manner, between a small number of party 
elders? Tullock makes no specific suggestion. 
Each option carries mathematical implications 
as well as psychological ones. The role of 
mathematics—as in our article—is to investigate 
the underlying consequences of adopting one or 
another practical and acceptable procedure. 

In conclusion, such problems are fascinating 
and deserve attention—and their study should 
contribute to an understanding of the desirabili- 
ty of some form of exact proportionality in PR 
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systems—but they are simply not the problems 
which were the object of our work, and hence 
were not discussed. The object of our attention 
was the fair division of seats among parties, 
each seat having the right to one vote, a not 
uncommon situation. 


M. L. BALINSKI 
H. P. YOUNG 
Yale University 
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Reference: M. L. Balinski and H. P. Young (1978). 
“Stability, Coalitions and Schisms in Proportional 
Representation Systems.” American Political Sci- 
ence Review 72: 848—58. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The following articles have tentatively been 
scheduled to appear in the September, 1979, 
issue: 


Charles W. Anderson, University of Wisconsin, 
“The Place of Principles in Policy Analysis”? 


Helmut Norpoth, University of Arizona, “The 
Parties Come to Order! Dimensions of Pref- 
erential Choice in the West German Elec- 
torate, 1961—1976” 


Paul Allen Beck, University of Pittsburgh, and 
M. Kent Jennings, University of Michigan, 
“Political Periods and Political Partici- 
pation” 

Teresa E. Levitin and Warren E. Miller, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “Ideological Interpreta- 
tions of Presidential Elections” 

Diane L. Fowlkes and Jerry Perkins, Georgia 
State University, and Sue Tolleson Rinehart, 
Rutgers University, “Gender Roles and Party 
Roles” 

John L. Sullivan, University of Minnesota, 


James Piereson, University of Pennsylvania, 
and George E. Marcus, Williams College, “An 
Alternative Conceptualization of Political 
Tolerance: Illusory Increases 1950s—1970s” 


Ronald Randall, University of Toledo, “Presi- 
dential Power versus Bureaucratic Intransi- 
gence: The Influence of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration on Welfare Policy” 

Richard Born, Vassar College, “Generational 
Replacement and the Growth of Incumbent 
Reelection Margins in the U.S. House” 


Erratum 


The review of Policy Studies and the Social 
Sciences, edited by Stuart S. Nagel, in the 
December 1978 Review (pp. 1381—83) incor- 
rectly listed Lexington Books as the publisher 
of both the cloth and paperback editions. 
Lexington is the publisher of the cloth edition 
of the book, but the publisher of the paper 
edition is Transaction Books. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Political Theory and Methodology 


Forecasting: An Appraisal for Policy-Makers 
and Planners. By William Ascher. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978. 
Pp. xiii + 239. $15.00, paper.) 


Although the title of this book suggests that 
its contents are for policy makers and planners, 
the volume also has relevance for a broader 
readership, including statements of public ad- 
ministration, organizational and bureaucratic 
behavior, and American politics generally. The 
core question of the book is forecast accuracy. 
In appraising accuracy, Ascher examines fore- 
casts in five areas: population, the economy 
(current dollar and real GNP), energy (electrici- 
ty consumption, petroleum consumption, total 
energy consumption, petroleum reserves), trans- 
portation (general aviation, commercial airline 
travel, motor vehicles), and technology (nuclear 
energy, computer capabilities, innovations in 
automation, scientific breakthroughs). Ascher 
concludes, after examining forecasts in all five 
areas, that the most significant factor in deter- 
mining accuracy is the time horizon of the 
forecast; the more distant the forecast target 
date, the less accurate the forecast. Ascher also 
finds that the institutional sites of forecasts 
tend to be associated with systematic biases. 
Institutional affiliation and sponsorship tend to 
influence the core assumptions used in generat- 
ing forecasts and consequently introduce sys- 
tematic biases. Ascher also isolates a temporal 
bias in forecasting: forecasts made at about the 
same time tend to share assumptions (either 
correct or incorrect) and consequently tend to 
produce similar projections. 

These findings should surprise no one. In- 
deed, the bulk of the volume substantiates what 
many have accepted as true about expert 
forecasts, albeit without systematic and careful- 
ly appraised evidence. However, two of Asch- 
er’s findings counter what many forecasters 
have accepted as conventional wisdom. Ascher 
finds that the choice of forecasting methodolo- 
gy makes little or no difference in accuracy. 
Ascher points to two factors which seem to 
further substantiate this empirical finding. 
First, forecasters are prone to use multiple 
methods, in some combination, seemingly for 
the purposes of compensating for weaknesses in 
any single methodology. Second, the presumed 
advantages of sophisticated methodologies, 
especially those based on mathematical model- 


ing techniques, have not materialized. For 
reasons that Ascher only partially explores, it 
seems that both the producers and consumers 
of forecasts have been reluctant to invest 
resources in forecasts based on the more recent 
mathematical methods in systems science, such 
as linear and dynamic programming, optimal 
control and catastrophe theory. These and 
other refined methodologies are not in wide use 
and have been relegated to the pages of 
academic journals. 

A second of Ascher’s findings which may 
surprise some forecasters is that the accuracy of 
forecasts, in part, seems to rest on some 
presumptions forecasters make about their da- 
ta. In generating forecasts, commonly input 
data includes the results from some other 
forecasts. This interrelationship between fore- 
casts—for example, energy consumption fore- 
casts often assume as accurate the output of 
population forecasts—accounts, in part, for 
errors. In addition, core assumptions are often 
assumed to be true long after there is ample 
evidence to demonstrate their falsity. Fore- 
casters often rely on antiquated information 
about the underlying dynamics of the phe- 
nomena about which they are forecasting. In 
other words, many of the advances made in the 
basic sciences are not contained within the 
forecaster’s assumptions. Scientific communica- 
tion between forecasters and basic researchers is 
inadequate. As Ascher notes, when core as- 
sumptions fail to correspond satisfactorily with 
empirical realities, methodology cannot save 
the forecast. Although it is plausible that wrong 
assumptions may yield true forecasts—and be- 
lieve it or not, Ascher has found some delight- 
ful examples of this phenomenon—correct core 
assumptions are crucial for forecasting accura- 
cy. 
Although the bulk of Ascher’s book deals 
with forecasting accuracy and in these chapters 
he reasons with care, precision and rigor, 
Ascher does offer a few observations on the 
forecasting business. It is here where the book 
suffers its greatest problems. The beginning and 
concluding sections of the volume attempt to 
conceptualize forecasting as a relationship be- 
tween producers and purchasers (audiences). As 
Ascher notes, the “best” forecast is not neces- 
sarily the most accurate one. Questions of use, 
interpretability, timing, audiences, normative 
judgments, and other issues, all seem to make 
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forecasting accuracy less salient as an ultimate 
goal. Whether forecasters are employed by 
governments, industry, or by other sectors of 
society, many factors, some probably beyond 
the cognitive awareness of forecasters, seem to 
be part and parcel of the business. In essence, 
Ascher sees no truly objective forecast, but 
only the existence of forecasts relative to the 
relationships which generate them. In fact, 
Ascher admits that accuracy may be subservient 
to other objectives. To understand the fore- 
casting business, therefore, questions beyond 
simple accuracy need to be asked; analyses of 
social psychology and economics seem to be 
called for. Although Ascher offers some obser- 
vations, more as historical asides, on forecaster- 
client relationships, these key elements in his 
conception go unanalyzed and unprobed. Ac- 
curacy, as Ascher argues, is the most readily 
available criterion for judgment. However, ac- 
curacy, as Ascher admits, is not necessarily the 
most salient criterion for gaining a handle on 
the forecasting enterprise. A justification of 
accuracy as a suitable criterion for evaluation in 
and of itself would better motivate the study. A 
defensible justification of accuracy as a sole 
criterion may well not exist. 

Although one might quibble with the fore- 
casts Ascher has chosen to examine, especially 
the exclusion of the massive enterprise of 
forecasting in defense-related matters, one can- 
not quibble with the overall quality of the 
work. Although only offering very partial un- 
derstanding of the forecasting business, Ascher 
tackles the problem of accuracy with solid 
presentations. His methods of assessment and 
presentation of the methods of a host of 
forecasting studies are impeccable. Indeed, for 
forecasters and forecast-watchers alike, Ascher’s 
book is mandatory reading. For skeptics, the 
book will give sufficient reason to continue past 
skepticism about forecasting. For forecasting 
pundits, the book provides arguments for dis- 
cussion and refutation. For forecasters them- 
selves, the book amply shows the vacuous and 
often unsophisticated nature of the enterprise. 
The book sympathetically challenges forecast- 
ers to reach for a higher standard of excellence. 
For the consumer of forecasts, the book pro- 
vides grounds for letting the buyer beware. 


JOHN V. GILLESPIE 
Indiana University 
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Workplace Democratization: Its Internal Dy- 
namics. By Paul Bernstein. (Kent, Ohio: 
Kent State University Press, 1977. Pp. 127. 
$12.50.) 


This work is a monograph prepared by the 
Comparative Administration Research Institute 
of Kent State University. Paul Bernstein is the 
new co-director, with Severyn Bruyn, of the 
new graduate program in workplace democrati- 
zation of Boston College. The present volume is 
the first book-length exposition of Bernstein’s 
conception of this increasingly important area 
of organizational theory, representing a more 
comprehensive statement than the several valu- 
able articles Bernstein has published on work- 
place democratization in the last few years. 

An initial section discusses such familiar 
cases as Northwest Plywood Cooperatives, 
Scanlon Companies, the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, and Scott Bader Common- 
wealth. This section provides no new informa- 
tion to interest specialists, but is a convenient 
summary for organization theorists who may be 
unfamiliar with the literature on workplace 
democratization. 

The major section of the monograph con- 
cerns modeling the internal dynamics of work- 
place democratization. Here Bernstein has ar- 
ranged by chapter his treatment of what he 
takes as the six major prerequisites of successfui 
organizational democracy: participation and 
decision making, economic return, sharing man- 
agement-level information, guaranteeing indi- 
vidual rights, establishment of an independent 
judiciary, and inculcation of a consciousness of 
participatory democracy. A final section pre- 
sents a brief overview and summary of the 
model. 

Bernstein’s conception of organizational par- 
ticipation will no doubt be much criticized by 
organization theorists for its failure to integrate 
relevant portions of what is now often callea 
contingency theory. Likewise, the literature on 
organization development/design is substan- 
tially ignored. On the other hand, Bernstein’s 
typological conception of the issues of organi- 
zational democracy deserves the attention anc 
appreciation of organization theorists. His rank- 
order measurement of such variables as influ- 
ence degree, issue range, organizational level, 
and other variables is, in my judgment, more 
directly applicable to operational research on 
labor participation than concepts currently 
prevalent among organization development spe- 
cialists and other policy analysts ostensibly 
interested in issues of organizational democ- 
racy. From a political science viewpoint, Bern- 
stein is particularly helpful in directing atten- 
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tion to questions of power which have often 
been obfuscated in organization theory litera- 
ture originating in other disciplines. 

Bernstein’s sections on the guarantee of 
individual rights and quasi-judicial functions 
within the enterprise represent an important 
contribution to the discussion of workplace 
democratization. These issues, all too often 
neglected, are indeed critical prerequisites to 
successful workplace democratization. Again, 
however, the brevity of the monograph sections 
will leave many dissatisfied with the lack of 
comparison with existing quasi-judicial safe- 
guards in collective bargaining and administra- 
tive law. 

In this work Bernstein has focused on 
autonomous profit-making enterprises which 
are devoid of a communitarian component. In 
so doing he has ignored such important cases of 
workplace democratization as those centered 
on nationalized enterprises, whether of the 
Yugoslav sort or the Chinese, the kibbutz 
industry examples, and the legion of communi- 
tarian and utopian experiments. By intention 
then, this monograph on “workplace democra- 
tization” presents a model useful in describing 
only a certain range of experiments. In particu- 
lar, state-initiated and union-initiated democ- 
ratization attempts are not treated. Since, in 
my opinion, these represent the most important 
attempts, Bernstein’s model of workplace 
democratization is rather limited. Worker-labor 
and labor-state relations pose the most perplex- 
ing and interesting questions in organizational 
democracy. By choosing to downplay state- 
initiated and labor-initiated experiments Bern- 
stein seems to implicitly hold up as an ideal the 
model of spontaneous, worker-initiated experi- 
ments. This implies an almost utopian model of 
social change which Bernstein does not intend, 
yet to which he presents no alternative. 

In summary, this short book provides a 
valuable introduction to organizational democ- 
racy, particularly as regards the consideration 
of preconditions and typological distinctions. 
For this purpose it far surpasses the nearest 
alternative that comes to mind, Gerald I. 
Susman’s Autonomy at Work. On the other 
hand, Susman’s familiarity with literature on 
organizational theory and development gives 
that work a depth not present in Bernstein. The 
contrast suggests the need in future research to 
arrive at a synthesis between these two impor- 
tant and challenging orientations: socio- 
technical analysis (Susman) and democratic 
theory of work (Bernstein). 


G. DAVID GARSON 
North Carolina State University 
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Game Theory and Politics. By Steven J. Brams. 
(New York: Free Press, 1975. Pp. xix + 312. 
Price not given.) 


Paradoxes in Politics: An Introduction to the 
Nonobvious in Political Science. By Steven 
J. Brams. (New York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. 
xvii + 231. Price not given.) 


These volumes are specimens of a species 
that has an established niche in natural science, 
although it is rare in political science. They are 
advanced textbooks. The basic research has 
been reported previously, in scholarly journals, 
by diverse authors; and, aside from organization 
and style, the content is original only when that 
is required for a consolidated account. 

The journal literature surveyed and sum- 
marized in these volumes is decision theoretic 
or pure theory; the empirical world is rarely its 
starting point. Postgraduate students should be 
delighted by these summary expositions. Spe- 
cialists are likely to find references to results 
that they have overlooked. Furthermore, al- 
though this genre can scarcely be read intelli- 
gibly by introductory students, instructors 
should mine the volumes like intellectual quar- 
ties for lectures on the electoral college, con- 
gressional apportionment, presidential elec- 
tioneering, and other topics in the elementary 
course on American Government. 

Paradoxes in Politics discusses sophisticated 
voting, cyclical majorities, prisoners’ dilemma, 
sequential primaries, congressional apportion- 
ment, voting power, prediction problems, and 
other topics. Game Theory and Polities con- 
siders international relations games and diverse 
voting games. Paradoxes provides more varied 
fare; about one-third of its content is drawn 
from Game Theory. 

Both volumes are distinguished by judicious 
comments on the relevant literature. Brams, in 
passing, corrects various errors that have crept 
into print. Even Homer nods, however, and 
stray flaws have also crept into these books. 

Arrow’s General Possibility Theorem is oc- 
casionally misconstrued in both volumes. This 
blemish is forgivable since there is a virtual 
tradition of such misstatements, but the point 
deserves amplification. 

Kenneth Arrow himself construed his theo- 
rem too casually, in prose, when he remarked 
that “there is no method of voting which will 
remove [the possibility of] the paradox of 
voting, ...no matter how complicated” (Social 
Choice and Individual Values, Vol. 3, words in 
brackets added). Arrow’s original passage, sans 
my interpolation, has been carelessly echoed by 
many writers. Brams, for example, writes of 
“the ironclad guarantee ... that the paradox of 
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voting will occur” (Paradoxes, p. 54). Arrow’s 
five conditions are said to “ensure the occur- 
rence of the voting paradox” (Paradoxes, p. 35; 
Game Theory, p. 126). This language, although 
commonplace, is misleading at best and errone- 
ous at worst. 

The General Possibility Theorem does not 
imply that the paradox must occur, the para- 
dox necessarily occurs, or the paradox always 
occurs. (Consider three alternatives and three 
yoters with identical preference schedules.) The 
theorem does imply that the paradox must be 
possible in a democracy, the paradox may 
occur in a democracy, and the paradox cannot 
be proscribed in a democracy. (Consider three 
alternatives and three voters with permuted 
preference schedules.) 

Brams correctly states its essence: “All 
methods of summing individual preferences 
that satisfy the five conditions ... for some 
preference scales of individuals ... will neces- 
sarily lead to cyclical majorities” (Paradoxes, p. 
34; emphasis added). His conclusion that “the 
paradox of voting cannot be avoided,” thus 
simply confounds the existential and universal 
quantifiers. This flaw, fortunately, does not 
vitiate the commentary by Brams. 

These books, in sum, are very useful. All 
academic libraries should have copies. Every 
postgraduate student should have copies. The 
contents should be pondered by all political 
scientists. 

THOMAS W. CASSTEVENS 


Oakland University 


The New Liberalism: An Ideology of Social 
Reform. By Michael Freeden. (Oxford, Eng- 
land and New York: Clarendon Press, 1978. 
Pp. xii +291. $24.00.) 


Michael Freeden’s The New Liberalism is 
both a good study of the philosophy and 
politics of the new liberalism and a good 
example of new liberal thinking. Consequently, 
it is an excellent source for investigating the 
strengths and weaknesses of those who would 
defend a more rational welfare state. 

The ostensible focus of the study is a group 
of intellectuals writing and participating in 
English politics at the turn of the twentieth 
century. Well-known thinkers like Green and 
Hobhouse are grouped with lesser-known lu- 
minaries like Samuel and Masterman; and Hob- 
son is portrayed as the star of the piece. What 
unites these people is their concern to reconcile 
the old contractarian, individualist, laissez-faire 
liberal traditions with the newer utilitarian, 
idealist and biological theories based on indivi- 
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dual sociality, a positive state and a new liberal 
man. The trick, of course, is to be able to do it 
without being labeled a socialist (though a 
number of Fabians do slip through Freeden’s 
new liberal web). 

At the level of describing, analyzing and 
documenting their thought, Freeden is quite 
masterful. The influences of the later Mill, 
Darwin and others provide a rich stage upon 
which Freeden introduces his players and dem- 
onstrates the cohesiveness, comprehensiveness 
and influence of the new liberalism. These are 
not piecemeal reformers; their systematic philo- 
sophy and progressive political platform are 
“organically” related as are individuals and the 
state. Moreover, these are not piecemeal bor- 
rowers; their ideas are developed independent 
of others despite the similarities. These are the 
people who transformed liberalism from an 
early capitalist ideology to one capable of 
confronting and solving “the social problem” 
spawned by capitalism. Freeden has indeed 
convinced me that these unsung heroes are the 
intellectual sires of the modern welfare state. 

But why, I wondered while reading the 
book, is he so intent on resurrecting these 
heroes, on distinguishing them from other 
liberals and socialists, or on implying that the 
demise of the liberal party came because they 
refused to listen to the new liberals? The 
answer was readily available; Freeden is a new 
liberal himself. His emphasis on the narrow 
working-class base of the Labour party and the 
old liberalism of the Conservatives, plus his 
constant references to problems which the new 
liberals confronted yesterday which remain 
unanswered today, indicate his belief that the 
new liberalism provides answers for today’s 
political dilemmas. In the United States, he 
might be called a new populist. 

It seems that the problem with the welfare 
state is that its new liberal sires were never able 
to nurture its development. Instead socialists 
and old liberals created a mutant which has not 
replaced class conflict with class harmony, 
bureaucratism with rational administration, or 
atomistic individualism with sociopolitical or- 
ganicism. Though Freeden nowhere states this 
explicitly, it is an intelligible conclusion to 
draw from his study. And it is not convincing. 

That his new liberals struggled with many of 
the problems we face today is undeniable. Their 
early recognition of these problems (e.g., unem- 
ployment, old-age pensions, health care, etc.) is 
laudable. Nevertheless the usefulness of their 
ideas and programs is questionable. They do 
not help us understand how individuals can be 
organically related to the state when both are 
dominated by national and international cor- 
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porate interests. Nor do they help us solve “the 
social problem.” State regulation, arbitration 
and even ownership within the context of 
advanced capitalist societies have failed to 
eliminate unemployment, poverty or crime. 
Indeed, they may have exacerbated them. For 
Freeden, one of the great virtues of the new 
liberals is that they restore a whole moral ethic 
to what had become a very materialistic liberal- 
ism. Unfortunately, morals have a funny way of 
getting lost when structural, materialistic dilem- 
mas exist. 

Freeden’s book should be read for two 
reasons. It is a scholarly study of an important 
group of intellectuals and activists. And it is an 
example of the new liberal perspective through 
which modern liberals will view the possibilities 
for saving the crisis-ridden welfare state. 


MARK E. KANN 
University of Southern California 


Law and Society: An Introduction. By Law- 
rence M. Friedman. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1977. Pp. xiii + 177. $7.95, 
cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Aimed consciously at a “general college 
audience,” this book seeks to draw upon social 
science research and perspectives to examine 
the relationship between law and society. The 
guiding assumption of the work is that social 
forces produce or influence law. Lawrence 
Friedman examines a number of important 
questions, including the functions of law in 
society, its origins and historical development, 
the nature and variety of legal culture, the 
relations between social-cultural forces and the 
law, the reasons for compliance with the law, 
and the role of law in social change. 

Friedman offers an exceedingly broad ex- 
plicit definition of “law” and “legal system.” 
“At the heart of the law we find authoritative 
rules or norms, and institutions, processes, and 
people that deal with them—those who make 
tules, or give orders to other people, or inter- 
pret rules and norms, or try to carry them out” 
(p. 4). As he notes in the final chapter, law used 
in this way “becomes a synonym for govern- 
ment.” The “legal system” is “a working 
process,” and consists of “behavior, movement, 
demand, and response” (p. 5). Frequently, the 
questions examined and the examples provided 
adhere to the broad, explicit definition of law. 
Legislatures’ and administrative agencies’ con- 
tributions to the function of social control, for 
example, are discussed along with those of 
courts. Chapter 8 (“Explaining the Law”) asks 
why a legislature, a court, and a local planning 
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board act as they do. The answer focuses on 
“social theories of law,” and examines the role 
of public opinion, power, and interest groups. 

Throughout the book, however, implicit and 
narrower definitions of law and the legal system 
focusing upon statutes, precedents, courts, law- 
yers, and judges provide the criteria of rele- 
vance. The author includes chapters introducing 
students to theories on the origins and history 
of law, the nature of the legal process, the types 
of legal systems (common law, civil law, etc.), 
the factors that determine compliance with law 
(sanctions, group interests and pressures, and 
morality), and the role of law in social change. 

The book encounters serious problems in 
providing a general college audience with an 
introduction to the links between law and 
society. Its brevity (165 pages of text) com- 
pounds the inherent difficulties such an ambi- 
tious enterprise presents. When it focuses on 
general questions consistent with the explicit 
broad definitions of law, it fails to incorporate 
much relevant literature from political science. 
Chapter 8, for example, contains practically no 
references to research and theories on represen- 
tation, or the links between public opinion, 
power, and interest groups on the one hand, 
and governmental decisions on the other. The 
chapters which reflect the implicit and nar- 
rower definition of law and the legal system too 
often ignore major social science studies pub- 
lished at the time the book was written. The 
author asserts, for example, that legal research 
has neglected the work of lower courts, cer- 
tainly an overstatement by 1976. 

Friedman poses many important questions 
and offers a number of insightful ideas about 
how to approach answering them. His use of 
historical and comparative data is especially 
impressive. Intriguing ideas (for instance, that 
litigiousness declines as industrialization pro- 
ceeds) are sprinkled throughout the book. But 
this brief volume fails to present a comprehen- 
sive and well-grounded introduction to the 
relationship between society and law as broadly 
defined for introductory political science stu- 
dents. It is too broad and too short for students 
in specialized courses dealing with the legal 
process, courts, judges, and the like. The 
presentation is too condensed, and the argu- 
ment too often difficult to follow. Undergradu- 
ates in the general college audience will fre- 
quently find the work baffling. Scholars in- 
terested in Friedman’s intriguing ideas ought to 
read his earlier and more extensive work, The 
Legal System: A Social Science Perspective. 


JAMES EISENSTEIN 
Pennsylvania State University 
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Philosophers of Peace and War: Kant, Clause- 
witz, Marx, Engels and Tolstoy. By W. B. 
Gallie. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1978. Pp. x + 147. £5.95, cloth.) 


This is a splendid little book, penetrating, 
stimulating, and illuminating. Gallie rightly 
thinks that we can better understand our 
present situation by listening carefully to the 
theorists whom he has chosen to study. Their 
works do not add up to a unified theory of war 
and peace. Rather each offers a distinctive 
perspective on human conflict and what can be 
done about it. 

Kant comes through as much more tough- 
minded than many have recognized. Reason 
demands that an end be put to war, that 
relations among states be legalized. But peace 
cannot be enforced; it cannot be achieved 
through empire or federation. Only voluntary 
agreement among all states will suffice, and that 
“can be expected only when war has become 
intolerable and indeed unthinkable” (p. 34). 
Kant appreciated what today we call mutual 
deterrence. 

Gallie’s treatment of Clausewitz is particu- 
larly impressive. Clausewitz has been a puzzle, 
because he seems to oscillate between a concep- 
tion of war as a political instrument and war as 
absolute, the inner logic of which requires 
escalation to an extreme. And this, as Clause- 
witz well knew, rarely happened. Gallie shows 
that Clausewitz mistakenly assumed that a 
definition of war must express the most impor- 
tant fact about it. But war conceived as 
escalation to knockout does not square with its 
use for rational political purpose. Why then was 
Clausewitz’s attention so riveted on escalation 
and not on limited forms of war? He is alerting 
military commanders to their supreme danger. 
“It is this danger—the permanent possibility 
rather than the calculated probability of a 
knockout—that, more than anything else, ex- 
plains Clausewitz’s obsession with Absolute 
War” (p. 58). This is an obsession that contin- 
ues to characterize strategic thinking. 

Marx and Engels were the first to attempt a 
sociology of war, but the ubiquity of war does 
not accord well with their basic theories. 
Pragmatically, they were inclined to view a 
general European war as an opportunity for 
their revolution. Engels, who was a close 
student of military history and affairs, came to 
know better. General war would be a calamity 
with incalculable consequences for the cause of 
socialism. Socialist parties should work to 
prevent it by coming forward as nonaggressive 
parties of national defense. In actuality, Lenin 
thought otherwise. “For, contrary to Marx and 
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Engels, who had maintained that Tsarism wouid 
fall only to a revolution from within, Lenin wc: 
persuaded that it would fall only as a result cí 
an utterly disastrous war—and that meant es 
long a war, and as generalized or global a wa”, 
as possible” (p. 98). Lenin was quite preparec. 
Gallie argues, to sacrifice international socialism 
for the sake of his revolution in Russia. 

Tolstoy’s thinking about war distilled ints 
the notion that “bureaucratic” or ‘“‘politic:! 
militarism” is the supreme evil of humer 
society. “War is only the last climax of 2: 
infection that runs through every politic: : 
society” (p. 131). All states, of necessit: , 
degenerate toward oppression at home an. 
aggression abroad. The Tsarist autocracy is oniy 
an extreme instance of this political trutl:. 
People, now hypnotized by patriotism, as iná `- 
viduals must offer resistance to militarist-c 
habit and impulse. This is the only hope fcr 
freedom and peace. 

Gallie proceeds to a confrontation of hs 
philosophers. He confronts Kantian rationalis: 2 
and Tolstoy’s moralism with Clausewitz’s co::- 
viction that war is simply inherent in tF2 
“competitive life of peoples.” “No doubt boi: 
Kant and Tolstoy would have admitted thit 
this was true: but they did not recognize, or dii 
not sufficiently emphasize, how much it musi 
affect the seeming simplicity of their conch - 
sions” (pp. 135-36). As for the Marxists, 
“Kant is to hand with the powerful claim thet 
they have simply failed to recognize the distins- 
tive and permanent character of the interni- 
tional problems—namely that conflict of ii- 
terest will always arise between communitics 
that acknowledge no common political author'- 
ty” (p. 137). Gallie points to the new military 
technologies and says: “They have falsifie: 
Clausewitz’s claim that, as between comparab:2 
adversaries, the most logical way of fighting, fcr 
either side, is to escalate or maximize one: 
efforts with a view to achieving absolute vi:- 
tory, or at least to threatening one’s adversary 
with absolute defeat” (pp. 138-39). We hav: 
moved from the strategic doctrine of mutur? 
assured destruction to that of flexible responsu. 

Gallie concludes by calling upon politici] 
philosophers to carry through Kant’s project c! 
analyzing the nature of international relatiors 
governed by Reason. Political scientists shoul i 
undertake systematic analysis of the use cf 
force to reveal those points “where competition 
(which is surely endemic in all life) passes int > 
conflict and coercion, and where coercio2 
passes into intolerable oppression and war” (g. 
141). 

All I should wish to add is that some of v3 
continue to be concerned with types of stri- 
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tegic thinking and their applicability within the 
evolving structure of world politics. We live in 
circumstances uncontemplated by our philoso- 
phers of peace and war, in which we have to 
deal with ruined civilizations whose weakness 
pushes them toward military adventure. If 
Kant’s Reason is ever to prevail, we shall have 
to think hard—and keep our powder dry. 


JOHN W. CHAPMAN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Law, Morality, and Society: Essays in Honour 
of H. L. A. Hart. Edited by P. M. S. Hacker 
and J. Raz. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977. 
Pp. vii + 312. $16.50.) 


The editors of this Festschrift claim that H. 
L. A. Hart has done for legal philosophy in the 
twentieth century what Bentham did for juris- 
prudence in the eighteenth century. That the 
clarity of their distinction and the evidence for 
their claim remain debatable should not detract 


from the merits of the 16 contributions from’ 


“colleagues, former pupils and devotees.” 

The contributions range from those in which 
authors pursue their own interests independent- 
ly of Hart’s ideas to those which explicitly deal 
with them. Examples of the first group are B. 
M. Barry, “Justice Between Generations” and J. 
Feinberg, “Harm and Self-Interest.” Some, such 
as R. M. Dworkin, who is again in quest of right 
answers, can also be interpreted as making an 
implicit critique of Hart’s ideas, as G. M. 
Marshall so reads Dworkin in criticizing him. 
Some others, such as J. Raz, “Promises and 
Obligations,” can also be seen as attempted 
extensions of some of Hart’s ideas. 

In the second group are those who mainly 
explicate or critique Hart’s ideas. It is these 
essays which make the work as a whole worth 
careful reading. P. M. S. Hacker presents a 
useful exposition of key ideas in Hartian legal 
philosophy. That he is sympathetic to Hart’s 
approach makes his occasional criticism more 
telling. Of special interest is Hacker’s conclu- 
sion that Hart’s “rule of recognition” has 
reduced to an untidy picture the positive 
concept of the unity of a legal system as 
pyramidal (p. 24). But he leaves one wondering 
how Hart’s more realistic, fragmented pyramid 
of rules and norms satisfies the need of judges 
and others for criteria by which sharply to 
distinguish law from morality. 

The essays by J. R. Lucas and P. R. Foot 
impart stimulating insight into the limits of 
Hartian legal philosophy. Lucas picks up where 
Hacker left off and explains why the “rule of 
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recognition” must necessarily leave an untidy 
picture of the unity of a legal system. The 
reason is that law in society depends more on 
morality than the positivist picture can be 
stretched to accommodate, seemingly not even 
by Hart’s “intersection of law and morality.” 

It is because Hart saw that his The Concept 
of Law may “be regarded as an essay in 
descriptive sociology” (Concept of Law, p. vii) 
that Foot’s essay has special, though implicit, 
relevance to the assessment of Hart’s ideas. 
Foot argues that morality is essentially a social 
phenomenon, and not the product of moral 
philosophy created, Cartesian style, by single 
individuals transcending society. If that is so, 
what is left of Hart’s key argument against Lon 
Fuller that in the face of morally iniquitous 
laws we are morally free or obliged to criticize 
and even disobey them, but not to deny 
morally their validity as law? 

A. M. Honoré also engages in descriptive 
sociology in his essay on “Real Laws.” Using 
Raz’s essay as a counterpoint, he exposes the 
futility of a Benthamite quest for the “real 
entities” behind observable laws. He finds that 
“the world of real laws is both more rational 
and more reassuring than the Benthamite 
maze” (p. 118), all of which appears to leave in 
basic doubt the value of analytical jurispru- 
dence as “‘the clarification of the general 
framework of legal thought” (Concept of Law, 
p. vii). 

R. S. Summers is more explicit in taking 
Hart to task, along with Bentham and Austin, 
for neglecting the social side of law by engaging 
in “naive instrumentalism.” For Summers, not 
even the untidy picture of the positivist pyra- 
mid of rules appears acceptable (p. 121). One 
can escape ‘‘naive instrumentalism” only by 
stressing sociological over analytical concerns 
(p. 131). But, in his call for this new orienta- 
tion of legal realism he leaves us this picture of 
law: a diffuse process employing many imple- 
mentative devices (at least five) beyond coer- 
cive sanctions in serving multiple goals on three 
levels, the unanticipated consequences of which 
activity may be more significant than the 
manifest ones. At the least, Summers’ essay 
forces one to reflect on whether a “so- 
phisticated instrumentalist” must necessarily be 
a “naive conceptualist.” 

The remaining six essays are also of com- 
mendable quality. Space, however, only permits 
comment on D. N. MacCormick, “Rights in 
Legislation,” in which a rights theory funda- 
mentally at variance with Hart’s is developed by 
Hart’s techniques. That attitude reflects the 
value of the work as a whole. Wisely, in the 
main the contributors to this Festschrift truly 
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honored Hart by disregarding the claim of the 
editors as to his purported Bentham-like influ- 
ence, and instead by regarding his ideas as 
worthy of the best critical analysis. 


EUGENE E, DAIS 
University of Calgary 


Socialism and Bureaucracy. By Andras Hege- 
dus. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1976. 
Pp. 193. $14.95.) 


The Structure of Socialist Society. By Andras 
Hegedus. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1977. Pp. 229. $9.95.) 


The Humanization of Socialism: Writings of the 
Budapest School. By Andras Hegedus, Agnes 
Heller, Maria Markus, and Mihaly Vajda. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1976. Pp. 
177. $14.95.) 


The Budapest “school of socialism” traces 
its origins to Georg Lukacs’ encouragement that 
“works like these are the forerunners of the 
philosophical literature of the future” (his 
letter published June 11, 1976, in The Times 
Literary Supplement). Hungarian Communist 
leadership, however, has disputed the grand old 
man’s sponsorship of the rebel Marxists. Actual- 
ly, they wrote under the leadership of Andras 
Hegedus, Hungary’s last Stalinist premier, who 
at the time directed Sociological Research 
Group of the Academy of Sciences. Hegedus 
presided over the government during the twen- 
tieth Soviet party congress. Both this congress 
and the Hungarian Revolution inspired him to 
seek pragmatic though essential reform of the 
system. His book on the structure of socialist 
society draws largely on empirical research data 
which his institute had collected in selected 
rural areas. Historical irony thus would have it 
that a Stalinist leader would sponsor the New 
Left intellectual circle that the Budapest school 
was. Elements of New Left radicalism have 
been discovered in Soviet Estonia (their linguis- 
tic affinity to the Hungarians most likely has 
nothing to do with it), but the Hungarians are 
the main exponents of the New Left in Eastern 
Europe. 

Many though by no means all of the writings 
here reviewed were actually published in the 
reform-minded Hungary of the 1960s. Their 
authors, however, are all “fallen? Communists. 
edus protested Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
kia and at first lost only his position, 
ugh in 1973, together with Mihaly Vajda, 
s expelled from the Hungarian Socialist 
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Workers party. Agnes Heller, a student of 
Lukacs, has lost party membership already in 
1959 while Maria Markus, Hegedus’ frequent 
co-author, was expelled in 1968. In 1977, the 
group was found guilty by special Central 
Committee investigators of an illegitimate at- 
tempt to formulate a neo-leftist alternative to 
Marxism-Leninism. Not to be subdued, in 1977, 
though with the exception of Hegedus, they 
signed a statement of solidarity with the signers 
of the Czechoslovak Charter 77. 

What is the neo-leftist alternative to ortho- 
dox Communism that these dissident authors 
propose? Hegedus and his colleagues press the 
view that an already advanced socialist society 
should discard a dogmatic ideological doctrine 
(“histmat”) and with the help of free, empiri- 
cal, though value-oriented, social sciences 
should engage in self-analysis. Such social analy- 
sis, not considerations of power which were 
important in the earlier day, would compel a 
progressive development of socialism character- 
ized by optimization and humanization. Nega- 
tive characteristics of society, too, could then 
be corrected without ideological inhibitions. 
Hegedus finds such characteristics not only in 
the city but also in the village where old 
differences have been replaced by the new ones 
based on prestige and occupation. The Hungari- 
an villager has not yet been transformed from a 
peasant into a worker and Hegedus, constantly 
referring to Soviet experience, does not seem to 
be in a hurry to push it by merely ideological or 
propagandistic means. He also shows that the 
village family structure, including a number of 
traditional attitudes, remains strong. 

The main enemy of socialism, according to 
him, is the bureaucracy, ruling for its own 
selfish ends, as it does in Eastern Europe. Not 
denying the need of management, Hegedus 
opposes its overlapping with political structure 
and insists not on political, but on social (Heller 
even voices belief in direct democracy) super- 
vision of economic and social life. This of 
course pushes the Communist party to the 
margins of society by denying its function asa 
leading force. The authors of this school simi- 
larly oppose the centralizing characteristics of 
socialism. They would have society run by 
communities of self-management. The Hungari- 
ans however, would go farther than the Yugo- 
slavs, although it is not clear how far. 

In Humanization of Socialism, Agnes Heller 
advocates a total revolutionizing of life, not just 
the abolition of private property. In an essay 
co-authored with Mihaly Vajda, she foresees the 
disappearance of monogomous family. In other 
essays, she sees changes of “specific” sex 
morality (there is nothing specific about sex) 
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and advocates a collective family as an aspect of 
society consisting of “organic” communes 
which would articulate needs arising from 
everyday life. Markus and Hegedus criticize the 
Marxist-Leninist “myth of collectivity” as not 
providing answers to Socialist development. 
End of private ownership did not produce 
workers’ power of control; it was instead put 
into bureaucratic hands. Wage labor, too, has 
essentially survived. But the Hungarian, and 
generally, East European society is capable of 
overcoming these deficiencies through the 
“growth of communal forms.” Markus further 
tackles the problem of free time suggesting that 
it should not be turned into a commodity 
(money making) but be used for “overtraining” 
so people actually acquire a choice of occupa- 
tions in the economic system. 

The “Budapest school” thus is dominated by 
the conviction that East European socialism is 
capable of optimalist and humanistic develop- 
ment from within, through a certain inevitable 
development of social forces helped by an 
unfettered sociological although Socialist-ori- 
ented analysis. In the middle of the 1970s, 
however, its main spokesman, Andras Hegedus, 
saw his hopes for renewal through such social 
change destroyed. In a very revealing com- 
mentary on the consequences of the twentieth 
Soviet party congress, he confessed to “social 
pessimism” and seemed to conclude that 
change toward a liberal society in Eastern 
Europe will come not through the discoveries 
of a critical “Marxist social science,” though 
these will help, but through a change of the 
structure of power. 

This admission really shows the impotence 
of the group’s theoretical approach. While the 
writers’ commitment to the early Marx’s hu- 
manism and to critical social study is admirable, 
neither Heller’s enthusiasm for Che Guevara nor 
Hegedus’ and others’ confidence in the intellec- 
tual genius of C. Wright Mills offers a viable 
alternative. Theoretically, after Djilas, Kola- 
kowski, Marcuse, Garaudy, Medvedev and 
others, these essays do not offer much new, if 
anything, except the yearning to rejoin the 
secular liberal Western society. This yearning, 
however, is flawed by an almost dogmatic 
insistence that any “optimized” and humanized 
life can begin only with the abolition of private 
property and possession. These authors really 
belong to Reinhold Niebuhr’s category of chil- 
dren of light who pursue a mere illusion, not a 
reality, of social harmony and perfection, be- 
cause they refuse to recognize that it is not 
only private but also collective property and 
possession that can distort society and hurt the 
individual; the central question in the pursuit of 
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perfection is not ownership but power. 
V. STANLEY VARDYS 
University of Oklahoma 


The Social Thought of Bernard Mandeville: 
Virtue and Commerce in Early Eighteenth- 
Century England. Thomas A. Horne. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1978. Pp. 
xii + 123. $12.50.) 


When a contemporary wrote of Mandeville’s 
ideas that they “‘contradict the sense of man- 
kind in all preceding ages,” that “so strange an 
assertion makes all writers of politics, from 
Plato to Machiavelli, contemptible ignorant 
fools” (p. 80), he was singling out for ridicule 
the infamous doctrine of “‘private vices, public 
virtues.” With these few words, with poetry, 
and with occasional essays and tracts Bernard 
Mandeville shocked the pious and the learned in 
the first three decades of eighteenth-century 
London. His work appeared as a sudden, cold 
shock of cynicism and realism. His writings 
called into question centuries-old doctrines of 
civic humanism which assumed that society was 
held together by active promotion of the public 
good, that virtuous public-spirited citizens were 
essential for the good polity. On the contrary, 
wrote Mandeville, the avaricious, vain and 
self-interested individual produces public good, 
social progress and national wealth. The revolu- 
tion in social ethics that would usher in the 
bourgeois age was rendered in Mandeville’s 
poetic couplets: 


Then leave complaints: Fools only strive 
To make a great an honest hive. 

T’enjoy the worlds conveniences, 

Be famed in war, yet live in ease, 
Without great vices, is a vain 

Eutopia seated in the brain. 

Fraud, luxury and pride must live, 
While we the benefits receive... . 


Mandeville, the author of this poetic Fable 
of the Bees, has for too long been left to 
literary scholarship and occasional pieces by 
worldly economists. However, his importance 
for social and political thought has finally 
received book-length treatment. Thomas Horne 
has written a splendid little book. It is learned, 
thoughtful, well written, and extremely useful. 
I can think of no better work to recommend to 
students who want to learn about the incredible 
Mr. Mandeville (what other political philoso- 
pher, after all, wrote a treatise in defense 
legalized brothels?) and his central pla 
eighteenth-century moral controversy. 

Horne’s treatment of Mandeville is ¢ 
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of scholarly economy. The first chapter de- 
scribes the moral climate, or should one say the 
moral crusade waged by the Society to Reform 
Manners, against which emerges Mandeville’s 
defense of self-interest and a realistic ethic. 
Here Horne sets forth the tension between, on 
the one hand, Mandeville the theorist of selfish- 
ness and commerce, and, on the other, the 
received political wisdom of virtue, public spirit 
and, of course, frugality and disdain for money. 
A second chapter follows tracing the roots of 
Mandeville’s “pessimism” to their French 
sources, Jansenism, and the writings of Rouche- 
foucald, Fontaine and Bayle. A chapter on 
Shaftesbury provides Horne an opportunity to 
contrast Mandeville’s ideas with those of this 
great moralist champion “of an aristocratic 
view of the world, which denies the essentially 
egoistic and prideful nature of man” (p. 50). 
Particularly valuable in this chapter is the 
discussion of Mandeville’s distinction between 
self-love and self-liking with its anticipation by 
several decades of Rousseau’s contrast of amour 
de soi with amour propre. 

The heart of this fine book is in its discus- 
sion of “Mandeville and mercantilism,” where 
Horne takes the reader into the intricacies of 
early eighteenth-century economic history and 
doctrine and shows how Mandeville’s writings 
so accurately mirrored profound shifts in public 
and elite attitudes. Here the reader learns a 
good deal about the debate on luxury, about 
Mandeville’s arguments against educating the 
poor, and most importantly, about the myth of 
Mandeville as theorist of laissez-faire. A final 
chapter traces Mandeville’s influence on the 
writings of Francis Hutcheson and David Hume, 
who, while very much in his debt, transcend 
Mandeville in their reconciliation of virtue and 
self-interest. Hume, indeed, goes so far as to 
suggest in his essays that commercial society 
and the spread of luxury contribute to moral 
progress. 

Mandeville is by no means a social theorist 
on the order of Hume or Smith, but now 
because of Horne’s excellent book, we know 
better that these more well-known thinkers did 
not emerge out of nowhere. In the background, 
having aroused the wrath of most and the 
interest of some, are the poetry and polemics of 
the Dutchman-turned-Englishman (what a mar- 
riage of the commercial spirit!), Bernard 
Mandeville. 


ISAAC KRAMNICK 
- Gornell University 
slove 
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The Marxian Legacy. By Dick Howard, (Ne ¥ 
York: Urizen Books, 1978. Pp. xv + 34C. 
$15.00, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


In summarizing this lengthy and dense boo: . 
I distinguish between two types of contribr- 
tions that it makes. The first is the scholarl, 
study of the thought of eight writers whos: 
names adorn the book’s cover: Luxemburg, 
Bloch, Horkheimer, Habermas, Sartre, Merleav- 
Ponty, Lefort, and Castoriadis. The second is 
the author’s theoretical reflections on what h2: 
regards as the disappointing outcome of th: 
recent encounter between Marxist theory anc 
New Left practice; these are epitomized by th: 
detail from Pieter Bruegel’s painting, “The 
Blind Leading the Blind,” which appears on th: 
same cover. 

Dick Howard has already established a repu 
tation for himself as a scholar, and student. 
interested in any or all of the theorists whor 
he discusses are bound to profit from some o` 
his summaries and from his often extensive 
footnotes. He subordinates these contributions 
to his own theoretical objectives, however, anc 
the effect of this on the reader is a feeling of 
frustration. For example, the treatment of Ross 
Luxemburg focuses on the question-stopping 
idea that, brilliant as she may appear, she was 
“refuted by History” (p. 59). Different but 
comparably negative treatments are accorded to 
several others. In the case of each theorist 
whom he studies, Howard selects one or a few 
writings as central for his purposes, often 
disregarding what the authors’ own principal 
purposes actually were. The result is that none 
of his scholarly chapters, with the possible 
exception of that on Castoriadis with which the 
book abruptly ends, is really systematic or 
comprehensive. And Howard’s presentation of 
Castoriadis’ obscurantist technical vocabulary is 
not likely to inspire instant agreement with the 
author’s very positive view of him. 

What, then, are Howard’s theoretical goals? 
Unfortunately, that is not easy to say. The 
message of disillusionment conveyed by the 
Bruegel painting and by many of Howard’s 
remarks is obvious enough: his earlier assump- 
tion that Marxism provided the appropriate 
framework for understanding the movements of 
the 1960s “was mistaken” (p. x); “the inco- 
herence of the New Left is astounding” and “‘it 
died so pitifully” (pp. 19—20); Marx was “led 
astray” by his ontological presuppositions; 
Marxism is “a metaphysics,” “a tautology,” and 
“turns out to be based precisely on premises 
which make the realization of its self-defined 
goal impossible” (pp. 284-85). On the other 
hand, Howard constantly insists that “we can- 
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not think without Marx” (p. xiii); at one point 
(p. 64) identifies himself with “engaged Marx- 
ists”; speaks glowingly (p. 153) of the May 
1968 uprising in Paris; and asks how “Lefort’s 
contribution ... fits into the framework of a 
New Left politics for which we are reaching” 
(p. 227). Howard has become greatly attracted 
to the later thought of Merleau-Ponty, who was 
also a seminal influence on the “Socialisme ou 
Barbarie” group, in which Lefort and Castori- 
adis were active. Merleau-Ponty sometimes des- 
ignated his quasi-relativistic, anti-dogmatic, an- 
ti-transcendental stance as a ‘“‘non-philosophy,” 
a type of thought that is at home with 
ambiguity, uncertainty, inconclusiveness. Apart 
from the fundamental question of its merits, it 
is a difficult stance to sustain, over many pages, 
without causing the author to appear at times 
hopelessly vague and incoherent, even self-con- 
tradictory. 

Howard has not avoided these dangers. His 
leitmotif is a call for a return to “‘the political,” 
which he accuses the New Left, Habermas, 
Sartre, and ultimately Marx himself of having 
neglected. He admits to having been criticized 
for using this concept in a way that is “either 
too vague or worse” (p. xii). The criticism is 
justified. 

In part, his accusation that radical theorists 
have neglected “the political” seems to stem 
from Howard’s acceptance, together with Le- 
fort and Castoriadis, of a rigid and, in my 
opinion, erroneous interpretation of Marx’s 
views about the dominance of economic factors 
and the predictability of capitalism’s collapse— 
an interpretation that has been taken over from 
the Soviet version of Marxism. But perhaps a 
more fundamental problem lies in Howard’s 
stylistic reliance on the coupling of highly 
abstract nouns with definite articles—“the poli- 
tical,” “the social,” “the theoretical,’ etc.—to 
attempt to convey meanings which are not at 
all perspicuous to readers. It is a damnosa 
haereditas from some of the French writers 
whom he adulates. 

With his difficult style, his tendency often to 
presuppose a prior knowledge of various theore- 
tical positions to which he alludes, and his 
well-warranted admission (p. xiv) that ‘‘no 
recipes are forthcoming here,” Howard de- 
mands a great deal of his readers. However, The 
Marxian Legacy is still a very substantial and 
interesting document about some of the trans- 
formations of New Left theory, written by one 
of the better-informed commentators on the 
topic. 


WILLIAM LEON MCBRIDE 
Purdue University 
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Political Society: A Macrosociology of Politics. 
By Edward W. Lehman. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1977. Pp. xi + 247. 
$15.00.) 


Economists have developed reasonably well- 
defined distinctions between micro-economics 
and macro-economics. Unfortunately, political 
scientists have not given sufficient attention to 
the ‘‘micro-macro” distinction and its impor- 
tance in explanation. Several years ago Heinz 
Eulau provided us with a thoughtful discussion 
of the problems of levels of analysis in Micro- 
Macro Political Analysis (Chicago: Aldine, 
1969): 


The analyst who moves toward the micro pole 
adds empirical data that make for greater 
validity and reliability but he possibly sacrifices 
Significance ... the analyst who moves toward 
the macro pole deprives himself of data, loses in 
validity’ and reliability, but possibly gains in 
significance (p. 18). 


But the movement toward reductionism—the 
tendency to lapse into more microscopic and 
subinstitutional directions—continues unabated 
in political science. 

Now a sociologist, Edward W. Lehman, tells 
us that states, parties, corporations, ethnic 
groups, the mass media, and other macrosocial 
groupings are the “crucial elements” in shaping 
our political life. According to Lehman, these 
whole political entities should be studied not 
only for the purpose of explaining politics, but 
also for the purpose of praxis—finding out how 
to bring about social change. Lehman is clearly 
writing an essay for the 1960’s generation of 
would-be social reformers who cannot quite 
understand “what went wrong” with their 
movement and why. The answer, according to 
Lehman, was their failure to appreciate the full 
extent of “macropower” and to understand 
“the separation of systemic power from inter- 
member power” (p. 80). 

To understand society, as well as to trans- 
form it, we must gain an understanding of 
“macropower.” Lehman’s definition of macro- 
power is closer to Max Weber’s classical defini- 
tion of power—emphasizing capacity, potential, 
symbolism, and universality—than it is to 
Robert Dahl’s definition of power—emphasizing 
interpersonal, limited, and specific processes. 
Lehman distinguishes between the “macro- 
power” of large institutions in society, and the 
“micro-power’” exercised by individuals in de- 
cision-making situations. The macropower of 
large institutions depends upon not only coer- 
cive actions but also upon reputations, symbols, 
norms, access to information, and related re- 
sources. Lehman says he avoids “the so-called 
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Power Elite debate,” but, of course, he has 
entered the fray as a potent critique of the 
““micropower” approach of the pluralists. 

Having described the concept of “macro- 
power” and the “political culture” in which it 
thrives, the author proceeds to describe, first, 
“the morphology of intermember power” (local 
groups, ethnic groups, secondary associations); 
and then “the morphology of political power.” 
This latter topic includes the “macropower” of 
the state, the corporation, social classes, parties, 
elite structures, and so on. These descriptive 
chapters are largely devoid of any empirical 
references; political scientists may find them 
somewhat superficial and disorganized. 

The book concludes with a warning to 
potential revolutionaries regarding “the longevi- 
ty of macrosocial forces” (p. 189). Indeed, the 
author even acknowledges the existence of the 
“neo-conservatives,” Daniel Bell, Irving Kristol, 
Nathan Glazer, and Robert Nisbet, who are 
“fundamentally pessimistic” about transform- 
ing society. But Lehman himself is optimistic 
about the “malleability” of macro levels of 
power, although he never says why. Indeed, his 
view of “macropower” seems to contradict his 
conclusion that “change is possible.” We learn 
from Lehman that we must grasp the macro- 
social levers of change. Unfortunately, Lehman 
never tells his readers how to grab hold of these 
levers. 

The value of this book is that it warns us 
against the reductionism in social science which 
threatens to render our work both irrelevant for 
society and unable to explian major social 
forces of our time. Power in America is 
organized into large institutions. Both political 
scientists and sociologists must undertake the 
task of systematically examining these institu- 
tions as whole political units. “Anyone con- 
cerned with changing society—via direct action 
or policy analysis—is advised to look for levers 
in the macrosocial domain” (p. 11). 


THOMAS R. DYE 
Florida State University 


Political Identity. By W. J. M. Mackenzie. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978. Pp. 185. 
$13.95.) 


If you want a knowledgable, insightful, 
skillful exploration of the variety of uses and 
abuses of the notion of “political identity” in 
political theory and in contemporary social 
science, this book will delight you. If your idea 
of science involves the stripping of ambiguity 
from key concepts and a focus on techniques 
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for verification of propositions, it will bother 
you, and that will be all to the good. Erik 
Erikson, the popularizer of the term “identity” 
in recent times, wrote in his book, Identity: 
Youth and Crisis, that “the more one writes 
about this subject, the more the word becomes 
a term for something as unfathomable as it is 
all-pervasive. One can only explore it by estab- 
lishing its indispensability in various contexts” 
(p. 9). 

W. J. M. Mackenzie teaches us a great deal 
about political actions, political language, poli- 
tical analysis, and political justification by 
examining the range of issues important writers 
have dealt with under the rubric of “identity” 
and the wide range of assumptions in social 
science and social criticism about psychological, 
social, territorial, genetic, and other bases of 
identity. He is enlightening not only about the 
linguistic contexts in which the term has been 
used, but also about logical and empirical links 
among language, social conditions, and theore- 
tical orientations. 

Among the scholars and social critics whose 
work on identity Mackenzie considers are: 
Lucian Pye, Erik Erikson, Erich Fromm, Her- 
bert Marcuse, Jean Paul Sartre, Albert Camus, 
Erving Goffman, Arthur Bentley, and Mancur 
Olson. From one perspective his observations 
look diffuse. But they are so only because the 
antecedents and the component elements of 
thought are diverse and operate concurrently at 
different levels of abstraction and in different 
modes of discourse, forming cognitive struc- 
tures that are never neat or static. Mackenzie is 
deft at exploring such complexity and its 
implications for the shaping and the acceptabili- 
ty of social theory. He examines not only what 
these writers have to say about political identi- 
ty but also the social conditions and the 
intellectual currents that give them their appeal; 
and he often presents his reasons for regarding 
their contributions as valuable or as unfor- 
tunate. 

In a chapter entitled “Powerful Abstrac- 
tions,” there is a perceptive essay on the 
ambiguities of the concepts of nation, race, 
religion, and class as contributors to political 
identity and as explanations for it. Another 
chapter deals with modes of expression: langu- 
age, myth, symbol, ritual, and ideology. 

Mackenzie is impressive as critic, interpreter, 
and synthesizer. In playing these roles well he 
provokes his readers to play them too. 


MURRAY EDELMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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The Structure of Marx’s World-View. By John 
McMurtry. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. Pp. xii + 269. $15.00, 
cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Marx’s thought, according to John McMur- 
try, provides “the most effective witness” to 
“the human condition.” This oddly phrased, 
inflated claim “is best testified to by the 
conversion of half the globe to its guidance in 
the last sixty years.” The status of this testi- 
mony and the nature of this “guidance” do not 
concern McMurtry. They belong “mainly to the 
world outside the Western Academy,” while 
The Structure of Marx’s World-View sets its 
sights, and belongs, firmly within it. What 
bothers McMurtry is not whatever might ac- 
count for the effectiveness of Marxism as a 
world-historical doctrine, but the dismissal of 
Marx’s thought by “the mainstream of Anglo- 
Saxon philosophical thought as unworthy of 
serious attention.” Those who inhabit this 
“mainstream” believe for various reasons that 
Marx was confused; McMurtry, going through 
these reasons systematically in order to clear 
the ground and to accomplish “philosophy’s 
classic task of underlabourer” is more ambi- 
tious than this modest Lockean phrase suggests. 
Marx’s work, McMurtry assures us, “demands 
systematic clarification ... a step-by-step re- 
construction of its categorical framework, its 
determining relationships, and, at bottom, its 
concept of human nature. ... We undertake to 
distill from the enormous and perplexing range 
of his corpus a clear and integrating structure, 
which is both propositionally lucid and faithful 
to [Marx’s] writings.” 

McMurtry is better at distillation than recon- 
struction, Rather than venturing “into the 
details of this massive literature” of Marx’s, 
“we identify the set of principles that are of 
general importance” so that ““Marx’s stance on 
the most basic philosophical issues?’ can be 
pinpointed and defended. If propositional luci- 
dity and textual investigation conflict (as they 
do), McMurtry, whose Marx is tailored to the 
requirements of his “mainstream,” opts for the 
former. Orderliness (which McMurtry appears 
to value for its own sake) is the strength as well 
as the weakness of his book. McMurtry is part 
“underlaborer’ clearing away the debris de- 
posited by the “mainstream” (and apparently 
by no one else), and part prospector, extracting 
from the mother-lode of Marx’s ‘‘corpus” prop- 
ositions which, when suitably juxtaposed and 
mounted in display cases, add up to a coherent 
“world view” or “philosophy of the human 
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condition.” That Marx, for his part, was uncon- 
cerned even to address issues of this kind, 
which McMurtry at times credits him with 
having solved, does not deter our intrepid 
prospector from high-handedly claiming that he 
can “ascertain the Logos of Karl Marx’s vision 
{which] is, if he sees aright, to ascertain the 
Logos of our own world.” 

The value of McMurtry’s book has nothing 
to do with such inflated and ahistorical claims; 


before his Lockean modesty deserts him,. 


McMurtry makes some good points. His proce- 
dure is most defensible where it is most central. 
From Marx’s “Preface” to the 1859 Con- 
tribution to the Critique of Political Economy 
he extracts a sequence of “essential categories”: 
forces of production; relations of production; 
legal and political superstructure; ideology; and 
forms of social consciousness. These, sand- 
wiched between a chapter on Marx’s concep- 
tion of human nature and two concluding 
chapters on economic and technological deter- 
minism, become the subjects of the five core 
chapters of the book. In elucidating their 
meaning and drawing out their implications, 
McMurtry is at his ablest and his book at its 
strongest. As textual scholarship it cannot hold 
a candle to the obvious comparison, Terrell 
Carver’s Karl Marx: Texts on Method (a work 
which locates Marx in his own time and place, 
which McMurtry never sees the need to do); but 
it does provide a serious, honest attempt to 
examine and clarify some of the categories of 
Marxian analysis. The attempt is useful and by 
no means recondite; it deserves to be read by 
anyone who would so much as discuss the 
categories in question. 

If only McMurtry had left it at this. Un- 
happily, he adds a good deal of bombast that 
fails to help or sustain his argument. Some of 
his claims, made in passing, are astonishing in 
their ambitiousness: that “Technology ... is 
Marx’s Providence” (much of the evidence 
McMurtry adduces would point away from so 
glib a conclusion); that Marx had a justifiable 
theory of mind; that his mature writings are 
regulated by a system of correspondences that 
need not be explained dialectically; that some 
scientific laws in Marx’s “corpus” are sufficient- 
ly falsifiable to satisfy Popper (is Popper 
listening?); and that Marx’s determinism is 
compatible in a sense with free will. In advanc- 
ing claims like these—the list is not exhaus- 
tive—McMurtry both spreads his arguments too 
thinly and makes it systematically impossible 
for any reader to agree with everything he says. 
One can only hope that McMurtry’s overambi- 
tiousness will not deter the reader from paying 
attention to what remains worthy and valuable 
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in his book. 
PAUL THOMAS 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Old Religion in the Brave New World: 
Reflections on the Relation Between Chris- 
tendom and the Republic. By Sidney E. 
Mead. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 189. $10.00.) 


The question with which this book is con- 
cerned is why so many American church 
members seem to have “theologically bifur- 
cated minds,” which refers to their simultane- 
ous adherence both to the traditional ortho- 
doxies of “‘sectarian” Christianity and to the 
“Enlightenment” perspective on which this 
republic’s founding was premised. The problem 
is that the two are incompatible and “the 
theology of the denominations does not legiti- 
mate the political and legal structure of the 
commonwealth” (p. 69). 

A student of American church history, 
Sidney Mead provides an historical account of 
how this came about. Based on Mead’s Jeffer- 
son Memorial Lecture at Berkeley, this work 
focuses on what most made the eighteenth- 
century American religious environment differ- 
ent from the environment previously prevalent 
in Christendom, namely the novel American 
experience of religious pluralism. From this fact 
of pluralism proceeded, as a practical necessity, 
the federal Constitution’s ‘territorial solution” 
prohibiting a national religious establishment 
but leaving states free to maintain established 
churches as they chose, as some did. Mead ably 
illuminates the historical process by which the 
fact of religious pluralism contributed to the 
eventual triumph of the “Enlightenment” per- 
spective. He also shows, however, how an 
acceptance of an “Enlightenment” attitude 
ultimately requires a radical transformation of 
religion itself. Indeed, since he himself seems to 
share that “Enlightenment” stance, a critique 
of conventional American religion pervades this 
book. 

Political theory has provided those wishing 
to make religion more suitably serviceable to 
society with two possible models—Machiavelli’s 
and Hobbes’. Seeing little political potential in 
Christianity itself, Machievelli praised pre- 
Christian Roman religion as an eminently effec- 
tive civil religion. Accepting Christianity’s im- 
portance in his culture, Hobbes in contrast 
concentrated on so transforming it that it could 
become completely compatible with the prem- 
ises on which the Leviathan-commonwealth 
would be based. Machiavelli is nowhere men- 
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tioned in this book, and Hobbes appears only 
peripherally in another context, but Mead’s 
approach can best be categorized as of the 
Hobbesian variety. Thus, he finds “that the 
divine agency in the world, the essence of 
Christianity, is persuasion and not coercion” 
and that “those who led the movement to 
incarnate in civil institutions the ideal of 
persuasion (government by the consent of the 
governed; Tocqueville’s dogma of the sover- 
eignty of the people), were in their day more 
representative of Christianity than were the 
orthodox defenders of Christendom’s es- 
tablished churches, and those who tried to 
make Christendom’s species of institutionalized 
religiosity part of the Common Law of the 
land” (pp. 7—8). 

Even more startling, however, is how Mead 
transforms original sin. He recognizes that the 
issue in Eden was moral independence and sees 
it as “the mythological statement of the origin 
of the principle of consent” (p. 38). This 
principle he sees as having been “explicit in 
early Christianity” and expressed in Acts 5:29, 
“we ought to obey God rather than man” (pp. 
38—39). Just how that injunction really relates 
to “consent” is, to say the least, unclear. How 
the sin of pride manifested in an act of 
disobedience against God would be “the 
mythological statement of the origin of the 
principle of consent” is quite conceivable, but 
how it could then also be expressed in an 
injunction to obey God is not. In any case, the 
fundamental fact, barely alluded to in this 
attempt to show that the “Enlightenment” 
perspective is more Christian than that of 
orthodox Christianity, is that both Genesis 
itself and early Christianity clearly condemned 
Adam’s sin. 

One of the most intriguing aspects of this 
work is surely the contrast drawn between the 
religious perspective of such seventeenth- 
century Puritans as John Winthrop and John 
Cotton and that of eighteenth-century figures 
like Jonathan Edwards. Because of the theo- 
logical perspective that pervades this book, only 
the obvious desire for a suitable civil religion 
explains Mead’s fascination for the theocratic 
ideal of the seventeenth-century Puritans and 
his criticism “that the internalization of religion 
beginning with the eighteenth-century revivals 
effectively separated assurance of salvation 
from a sense of responsibility for the institu- 
tions of the convert’s society” (p. 69). Surely, 
one would think, the Puritan position presents 
an even greater threat than “the internalization 
of religion” does to the secular society prem- 
ised upon the “Enlightenment.” The Puritan 
ideal, after all, entailed creating a society 
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modeled upon religion, not the adaptation of 
religion to the theoretical underpinnings of a 
secular society. The author’s transformation of 
Christianity into the philosophy of the “En- 
lightenment,” by evacuating its troublesome 
theology, enables him, however, to praise the 
Puritan ideal in the radically tamed form found, 
finally, in the thought of Lyman Beecher. 


RONALD FRANCO 
Marquette University 


Escape from Predicament: Neo-Confucianism 
and China’s Evolving Political Culture. By 
Thomas A. Metzger. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1977. Pp. x + 303. $15.00.) 


Escape from Predicament is an ambitious 
attempt to correct the dominant theories about 
medieval Confucian thought. Its major positive 
theses are hard to ferret out in the introduc- 
tion. They are initially presented through a 
contrast with standing interpretive views which 
are typically adumbrated in the main exposi- 
tion to one or two core terms used by his 
protagonists. The reader must constantly go to 
the lengthy chapter notes to see how Metzger 
construes the alternative theories. 

Metzger takes the erroneous elements of the 
received view to be mainly an undue stress on 
the radical discontinuity between traditional 
Chinese thought and modern (post-Western) 
Chinese thought. Metzger argues that modern 
thought, both contemporary neo-Confucianism 
and Maoism, develop out of key concerns of 
the Sung and Ming Confucian intellectual tradi- 
tion. This link, he says, had been ignored by 
both humanist and behavioral accounts of 
Chinese thought. 

Some of the main protagonists are (1) 
Weber, who held that Confucianism was stag- 
nant primarily because it had no radical sense 
of evil, (2) Pye-Solomen who hold that Confu- 
cianism fostered dependence, (3) and T’ang 
Chun-i (though he presents his philosophical 
view in great detail) for distorting his own 
tradition by ignoring the sense of predicament. 

I will try to spell out Metzger’s title thesis, 
and its role in these disputes. His description of 
the sense of predicament takes up nearly half 
the book, so there is some risk of oversimplify- 
ing. But the following seem to be the key 
beliefs which make up this sense of predica- 
ment and the escape from same. 


(A) Neo-Confucians adopt Mencius’ theory of 
an innate morality. 
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(B) They interpret the Mencian moral psychol- 
ogy via Buddhist metaphysics—a universal 
mind. 


(C) These views yield (with considerable scho- 
lastic detail) the “perception” that if we 
can “realize” our innate morality we “par- 
ticipate” in wielding the “creative” power 
of the universe. 


(D) Thus moral omniscience translates into 
omnipotence (as long as we conform to 
cosmic principles). 


(E) However, the neo-Confucian philosopher 
must notice that although Confucianism is 
the dominant political ideology in a dy- 
nasty with sufficient power to effect Con- 
fucian reforms, no utopia has emerged. 


(F) Hence either there is no innate morality or 
there must be some difficulty in actualizing 
the innate and hence of achieving the moral 
linkage with this cosmic mind (power)—this 
difficulty is the neo-Confucian version of 
evil. 


1. Achieving the linkage depends on some 
form of intellectual grasping of the na- 
ture of the link. (Metzger does not stress 
enough the Buddhist character of this 
assumption—evil for the neo-Confucian, 
as for the Buddhist, is translated into a 
form of ignorance or delusion—usually 
called “clouding”? or “obscuring” in the 
neo-Confucian theories.) 


2. The elusive definitive characterization of 
the differences between Wang Yang-ming 
and Chu Hsi lie in their formulations of 
the nature of the link. 


{G} The impact of Western philosophy with its 
scientific rationality offers an account of 
the relation of understanding and power 
and resurrects the possibility of wielding 
moral power over nature. This results in a 
surge of optimism in latter-day neo-Con- 
fucians and in Maoists—the escape from 
predicament. 


Overall this is an intelligent and important 
book. My major reservations center on the 
methodological theory which occupies a mani- 
festly central position. The central idea of the 
methodology is routine enough—we should 
distinguish what is taken for granted within a 
school and what is disputed. But the point is 
carelessly formulated. Presuppositions of quite 
different logical types are all lumped together 
and called “perceptions” and only the disputed 
claims are “claims.” Even more misleading is 
the philosophically naive assumption that we 
can characterize the states of mind of Chinese 
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thinkers from centuries past using this tech- 
nique while ignoring questions about the mean- 
ing, truth, and theoretical role of the sentences 
which fall in both categories—concerns which 
Metzger castigates as ‘‘philosophical.” (He as- 
sures us that all his translations are “‘exact.” 
We, no doubt, could confirm this if we had 
some such direct access to those states of 
mind.) The same unfortunate philosophical 
naivete vitiates his treatment of many of his 
major themes which have philosophical con- 
tent, e.g., individualism, rationality, morality, 
and autonomy. These are minor but persistent 
annoyances in an otherwise superb survey of 
neo-Confucian thought. 


CHAD HANSEN 
University of Vermont 


Marxism and Politics. By Ralph Miliband. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1977. Pp. 
198. $10.00, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 


For the better part of a century, Marx’s 
theory of the state could only be viewed 
through the haze of Marx’s own partial and 
disconnected treatment of politics and the 
contradictory practices and concurrent ration- 
alizations of assorted Marxist parties. Recent 
scholarship by Shlomo Avineri, Richard Hunt, 
Hal Draper, Nicos Poulantzas and Ralph Mili- 
band have raised the discussion to a level 
befitting the importance of the subject. In his 
latest contribution to this literature, Marxism 
and Politics, Ralph Miliband offers a popular 
overview of the character and role of the state 
in capitalist society (generally the staple of this 
kind of work) and of the politics that socialists 
do and should practice in both capitalist and 
post-capitalist societies. Of the two, the discus- 
sion of socialist politics is a model of scholarly 
insight, critical balance and revolutionary good 
sense. 

In particular, what Miliband says about the 
relation of class and party, the contradiction in 
the notion of party (and in the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat itself) between the imperatives 
of democracy and efficiency, and his restate- 
ment of the revolution/reform dichotomy as 
one of insurrection and constitutionality, de- 
serves the attention of every serious student of 
this subject. I also found Miliband’s scenario of 
what is likely to happen if (when?) a reformist 
Marxist party gets into power in an advanced 
capitalist society (Italy? France?) to be the 
most convincing of the dozens which are now 
circulating. In all these matters—and more—the 
cool and careful gaze that Miliband brings to an 
area of Marxist politics that is generally domi- 
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nated by sectarian squabbling merits our dee? 
respect and thanks. 

Unfortunately, Miliband’s analysis of th: 
capitalist state proper—despite insightful digre:- 
sions on the role of intellectuals and on th? 
national question—is much less successful. Mil- 
band is aware that at the core of Marx’s theor 7 
of the state is the view that the state serve: 
capitalist class interests through (1) members c° 
this class who occupy the more importar.: 
political offices, (2) the various parties an’. 
other organizations of the capitalist class whic’. 
exercise decisive influence over who holds stat: 
office, their decisions and the conditions affect- 
ing these decisions, and (3) the structure: 
constraints of the capitalist system as suc: 
which provide the real options and preferrec 
goals of any state action, given that the syster. 
itself is never put into question. Despite criti- 
cisms of his earlier work by Poulantzas an’ 
others, however, Miliband continues to under. 
play (not ignore) the last of these elements 
Thus, though Miliband mentions various ecc. 
nomic functions of the capitalist state, they are. 
never integrated into the organic processes o.. 
the capitalist mode of production. What thc 
processes of capital accumulation and the pro 
duction of value require of the state, any 
capitalist state, if it is to succeed in reproducing 
the conditions of capitalist existence, is neve: 
explained. Granted that the works in which 
these requirements are laid out in greatest detai 
tend to offer an overly deterministic account of 
political activity, understating them is equally 
destructive of Marx’s meaning. For example, 
one never gets from Miliband, as one does fror. 
Marx and his more dialectical followers, a sense 
of the workings of the whole capitalist system 
from the vantage point of whatever aspect or 
sector is being examined. 

Another aspect of Marx’s broad theory of 
politics—his view of the state as the alienated 
social power/illusory community, which might 
have served Miliband as an alternative mode of 
viewing capitalism within the state as well as 
the state within capitalism—is ignored alto- 
gether (hence, though alienated politics is often 
described, it is never theorized). The result is a 
study of politics as a sector of capitalist life (as 
opposed to an expression of capitalist exis- 
tence), an extremely competent study as far as 
it goes, but partial, one-sided and necessarily 
distorting. 

Miliband’s attempt early in the book to 
define the proletariat is one such distortion. 
Only after the system in which classes operate 
has been delineated, at least in broad outline, 
can one hope to say who falls into which class. 
This is true not only because it is the whole 
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which gives meaning to the part but also 
because the meaning of the part alters some- 
what as a function of its changing relation to 
the whole (a relation that changes with the 
development of the whole and with the differ- 
ent perspectives—themselves related to different 
purposes—that are adopted for viewing it). 
Hence the elasticity of the boundaries Marx 
seems to draw around different classes, and the 
fact that he sometimes places the same group in 
one class and sometimes in another. When, after 
distributing the population among various 
classes, Miliband then goes on to raise the 
question of class consciousness, he can only 
offer a one-sided, psychological response. The 
real social processes of capitalism that are 
constantly remaking the actual, probable and 
possible dimensions of our consciousness are 
simply not available at this point to be intro- 
duced into the discussion. 

Finally, Miliband’s sectoral analysis of the 
capitalist state adversely affects his understand- 
ing of the relative autonomy of the state, 
currently the subject of much debate among 
Marxists. For Marx, the state can be relatively 
autonomous (1) in relation to actual members 
of the capitalist class (the case when a majority 
of high political offices are held by members of 
other classes), (2) in relation to the influence of 
the organizations of the capitalist class (the 
brief periods when this influence is not de- 
cisive), and (3) in relation to the structural 
constraints of the capitalist system (the occa- 
sions when the rules of the game can be broken 
or at least bent). Relative autonomy in this 
third sense generally indicates a transition 
period between modes of production. Under- 
playing the organic connection between the 
state and the capitalist mode of production, 
Miliband concentrates on relative autonomy in 
the first two senses; he misses the ways in 
which a state that is relatively autonomous in 
these senses—conditions met by both social 
democracy and fascism—is still tied to its ruling 
class, is still a class state. 

In sum, the state’s ties with the capitalist 
class are ties which permeate the whole capital- 
ist system, as society, economy and culture, 
and as illusory community. By restricting his 
study of the state to one sector of capitalist 
life, Miliband necessarily misconstrues the state 
both in its identity with capitalism (as a part 
which gives expression to the workings of the 
whole) and in its relative autonomy within 
capitalism (as a part with a distinct though 
changing role in the operation of the whole. 

Still, all things considered, I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending Marxism and Politics as 
an extremely clear and useful introduction to 
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this subject (maybe the best available), al- 
though—for reasons given—a fully adequate 
work on Marxism and politics remains to be 
written. 

BERTELL OLLMAN 


New York University 


Anarchism: Nomos XIX. By J. Roland Pennock 
and John W. Chapman, eds. (New York: 
New York University Press, 1978. Pp. xxxix 
+375. $17.50.) 


Anarchism is a world of thought, feeling, 
and action not easily captured in any book. Its 
sides and strains are legendarily diverse. Anar- 
chism edited by Roland Pennock and John 
Chapman is the latest in their justly admired 
Nomos series and it is quite successful in several 
ways. It has a number of thoughtful essays 
seeking definition of anarchism, no undemand- 
ing task. Especially notable here is John Clark’s 
opening discussion. It has able arguments about 
anarchism which do not tread completely fa- 
miliar ground. David Wieck’s challenging de- 
fense of social anarchism is one example. Alan 
Wertheimer, as always, presents a strong essay 
(if not always convincing in its distinctions) 
which becomes a forceful attack on anarchism. 

Perhaps the greatest single strength of the 
book lies in the attention given to the role of 
authority in anarchism, a subject which leads its 
discussants on to a number of other crucial 
dimensions of anarchism. Richard DeGeorge’s 
essay seems rightly to have stimulated other 
authors, including Richard Wasserstrom who 
denies DeGeorge’s claim that anarchism is 
inextricably involved in authority, and Rex 
Martin who supports DeGeorge on different 
grounds. Fortunately, Alan Ritter contributes 
to this debate also, despite his puzzling belief 
that anarchism is mostly about rational deliber- 
ation (based on a too ready acceptance of 
Godwin as the paradigmatic anarchist). To this 
same debate, ably carried on by DeGeorge, 
Ritter and the rest, belong good papers by 
Donald McIntosh, illuminating the anarchist 
taste for authority and Grenville Wall, advocat- 
ing the rediscovery of authority. Altogether it is 
a lively debate and a highlight of this volume. 

The general conclusion of this discussion is 
that anarchism by no means may be equated 
with the total rejection of authority. The 
crucial, distinguishing features of anarchism 
turn on the legitimate kinds, sources, and limits 
of authority for anarchists. This understanding 
of anarchism makes it a far more sophisitcated 
vision than it often seems in the hands of some 
of its opponents—and proponents. Little rou- 
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tine stereotyping is present in this book. Anar- 
chism gets taken seriously, though too few 
participants are in sympathy with anarchism for 
the book to have as much balance as it might. 

One of the controversial elements in this 
book’s approach to anarchism is as predictable 
as it is problematic. The tendency here is to 
treat anarchism in the “cautious, sober, analytic 
style? (p. 168) which is natural for academics 
but not self-evidently reflective of the anar- 
chistic mood or message in any age. Anarchism 
has often been about passion, feeling, energy, 
Some of the authors in Anarchism recognize 
the limits of a sober, reasoned emphasis, though 
many do not. Lester Mazor speaks in the 
language characteristic of anarchists; April Car- 
ter probes the attractions of violence for 
anarchists; and Alan Wertheimer appreciates 
that anarchism has often chosen less than 
“rational” words. But often this side of anar- 
chism is missed here. 

Moreover, Anarchism is most interested in 
anarchists who wear the dress not only of sober 
reason but especially of philosophical reason. 
This explains the considerable attention de- 
voted to Robert Paul Wolff. Several articles, 
including Patrick Riley’s devastating critique of 
Wolff’s use of Kant “in defense of anarchism,” 
deals with Wolff’s well-known position. In this 
work the impression that Wolff is the most 
effective philosophical voice for anarchism 
reigns supreme. Yet one wonders if Wolff is 
that important in this context. Is In Defense of 
Anarchism a seminal book in the history of 
anarchism? To be sure, anarchism’s philosophi- 
cal library is small and Wolff’s short essay 
renewed a number of important issues. Yet I 
wonder if either Wolff or politically active 
anarchists would rank Wolffs essay so highly. 
The communitarian anarchists might rather pay 
attention to Murray Bookchin and the liber- 
tarians might turn to Murray Rothbard. Wolff is 
their superior as a philosopher. But is anarchism 
about philosophy? Can one learn best about it 
through its philosophical side? 

Anarchism shows little interest in the so- 
called greats of anarchism (though there are 
exceptions, especially Alan Ritter’s article). 
This emphasis may make sense, given the 
editors’ philosophical orientation, though a case 
could be made that for many anarchists anar- 
chism is Kropotkin, Bakunin or Thoreau, 
philosophers of note or not. Similarly, there is 
almost no attention given to any of the classic 
anarchist experiments (failures?) of the past. 
Again, that anarchism might be mostly a 
historical ideal or myth or passion is not this 
book’s conception. 

On the other hand, there are a number of 
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intriguing essays which focus on practical is- 
sues. Philosophical anarchism is not the only 
subject in Anarchism. These usually concern 
the viability of contemporary libertarianism 
and are very much worth pondering. The 
current fashion of libertarianism receives a great 
deal of attention in essays by Eric Mack, 
Murray Rothbard, James Buchanan, and Chris- 
topher Stone. Often their treatment is fasci- 
nating and certainly it is topical in this age of 
criticism of the state. The larger questions are 
whether libertarianism is anarchism and, if it is, 
if this form merits as much discussion as it 
receives here. Surely it does in a contemporary 
American context. It probably does not, if one 
looks an anarchism in a historical or inter- 
national perspective. 

Such conceptual questions aside, Pennock 
and Chapman have produced another work of 
mature reflection by thoughtful scholars. It has 
much to teach anyone interested in anarchism. 
It concludes with an excellent bibliography by 
Robert Kocis containing almost every major 
work on anarchism (though W.O. Reichert’s 
Patterns of Freedom is unfortunately missing). 


ROBERT BOOTH FOWLER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Max Weber Bibliographie: Eine Dokumentation 
der Sekundaerliteratur. By Constans Sey- 
farth and Gert Schmidt. (Stuttgart: Ferdi- 
nand Enke Verlag, 1977. Pp. xxvii + 208. 
DM 28.) 


Max Weber is the overpowering figure in the 
post-World War II social sciences, more often 
quoted and referred to than Marx and Freud, 
and less often the object of partisan acceptance 
or opposition. Whether as a sociologist, political 
scientist, social and economic historian—I 
would say he is a historical sociologist—Weber’s 
imprint is unmistakable. Consequently, there is 
no end of Max Weber literature, significant 
literature and me-too literature, making it 
nearly impossible for the searching scholar to 
know what’s what. In this context, the Max 
Weber Bibliographie of Constant Seyfarth and 
Gert Schmidt is more than welcome, it is 
indispensable. We must be grateful for having it. 

The bibliography is a testimony to the 
now-defunct Max Weber Institut at the Univer- 
sity of Munich. It is based on a collection of 
titles by Paul Honingsheim and on a comple- 
mentary collection by Johannes Winckelmann, 
gathered at the Munich Institute. The collection 
has been enlarged by the editors, with the help 
of many collaborators, to reach the present size 
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of over 2,300 titles. The bibliography has three 
parts: section A contains the editions of 
Weber’s writings since 1920 and the transla- 
tions. Section B contains books, collected es- 
says, special editions of journals and unpub- 
lished dissertations essentially dealing with 
Weber. Section C contains articles, chapters 
from books and larger essays from newspapers. 
Section C is chronologically ordered, but there 
is no structuring of the literature according to 
the subject areas of Weber’s work. Indeed, any 
structuring of this kind would be exceedingly 
difficult because of the need for cross-refer- 
encing which would arise. There is, however, 
apart from an author’s index and an index of 
publications in various languages, also a subject 
index; an evaluation of this latter index shows 
how complex a task it is to get every contribu- 
tion into the proper box. The editors have done 
the best they could. 

More important than technicalities—one can 
always improve—is the question as to what the 
scholarly community will do with a comprehen- 
sive, or nearly comprehensive Weber bibliogra- 
phy. The editors draw attention to the fact that 
there is a “contextualized” and a “decontextu- 
alized” aspect to the reception of Weber thus 
far. By “‘contextualization”’ is meant an orienta- 
tion toward a better understanding of the 
historicity of Weber’s work, by “‘decontextuali- 
zation” an orientation toward an improvement 
of Weber’s concepts and theoretical proposi- 
tions. As a matter of fact, both orientations go 
hand in hand. One cannot understand, for 
instance, Weber’s emphasis on a “‘value-free” 
scholarly endeavor without taking into account 
his aversion to the emotional value-emphasis in 
the garb of the science of academicians like 
Treitschke and Schmoller or his two-pronged 
predilection—a value emphasis on Weber’s 
side—for the type of the hero or the saint 
against the type of the plebeian or the bour- 
geois without being aware of the strong influ- 
ence of both Nietzsche and Tolstoi over Web- 
er’s mind. No matter which aspect one empha- 
sizes, the significance of the attraction of 
contemporary scholars to Weber is that social 
scientists increasingly feel that they should turn 
away from positivistic snapshot sociology to a 
historical approach, again, following the 
editors, in a twofold way: we need to return to 
classical formulations of social and political 
thought and in doing so we need to combine 
the descriptive analysis of the historian with the 
conceptual ability of the social scientist. The 
outcome, still insufficiently grasped, is ideal- 
typical methodology, which has its own pitfalls, 
but which enables us to pay attention both to 
the uniqueness of each case and to its compre- 
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hension in the context of scientific categories 
Not Weber as an expert on religion, on domina- 
tion, or on bureaucracy ought to emerge from a 
proper use of the Seyfarth-Schmidt bibliogra- 
phy, but Weber as a teacher of methodology. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Rutgers University 


Nature and Civilization: Some Implications for 
Politics. Mulford Q. Sibley. (Itasca, Ill.: F. E. 
Peacock Publishers, 1977. Pp. xiii + 319. 
$10.50.) 


Nature and Civilization follows Henry S. 
Kariel’s Open Systems as the second series in 
the “Loyola [of Chicago] Lectures in Political 
Analysis”—a series that permits contemporary 
political philosophers to address themselves to 
modern political questions for a normative 
perspective” (p. xi). 

The avowed purpose of Mulford Sibley’s 
rather ambitious work is to “help establish a 
perspective on the never-ending puzzle of man’s 
relation to nature and civilization” (p. xiii)—a 
perspective which sketches his vision of modern 
political problems against the backdrop of 
holistic and teleological political philosophy 
extending back to Plato and the early Hebrew 
teachers. He hopes that this vision will initiate a 
dialogue between him and his readers—in this 
hope I think he succeeds. 

Initially, Sibley argues that his reflections on 
nature and civilization attempt to resurrect a 
holistic, teleological approach to political think- 
ing focused on the central question of what 
humanity can and should become. Politics 
within this tradition represents the conscious 
deliberate effort to control, direct, and order 
collective life. S 

After defining his categories of nature, hu- 
man nature, and civilization, Sibley addresses 
the modern political challenges—(a) authority, 
coercion, and freedom; (b) technology, (c) the 
politics of the economy, and (d) the problem of 
utopia building—-within the framework of these 
categories. Although Sibley is eclectic and 
draws upon components of many political 
thinkers, he relies heavily upon classical 
thought and with the Greeks he believes that 
there is a kuman nature which transcends 
cultures and this nature is composite. This 
human nature—both beastly and divine—is “the 
root of many of our psychological, ethical, and 
political problems” (p. 13). This emphasis upon 
the recognition of the tension of human 
existence is healthy for a discipline that has 
tilted too far to the empirical-material end of 
the “nature-human nature” spectrum. 
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Next, Sibley anlyzes justice—the central is- 
sue of political philosophy—and the modern 
problem of authority, freedom, and coercion. 
With specific reference to justice, Sibley argues 
that the issue 


is to discover primary “ought” propositions, 

from which we can, given logic combined with 

empirical investigation, derive specific advice on 
what we should do about our personal lives and 
communities. 

These “ought” propositions at the primary 
level are revealed or intuited or self-evident. ... 
[T]he process of intuition on discovering start- 
ing points for discussion of justice is not, or 
ought not to be, a solitary one: We exchange 
experiences of primary values and value hier- 
archies with our fellow human beings... (p. 
66). 

This question of starting points, I believe, is 
the central question for political philosophy, 
for it is upon the answer to this question that 
we build our vision of justice in communities. It 
is also central for Sibley’s arguments because 
his final chapter—‘‘Nature, Civilization, and the 
Problem of Utopia”—is the culmination of his 
philosophical reflections. He argues that “the 
student of politics has an obligation not only to 
explain and criticize but also to propose and 
explicate ideals” (pp. 47—48). Utopia building 
is imminently practical for it “helps save us 
from the illusions which both revolutionary 
leaders and defenders of the status quo con- 
stantly tend to propagate” (p. 254) by provid- 
ing a long-range goal that prevents the ac- 
ceptance of short-run panaceas and a vision of 
what humanity can and should become. 

Moreover, utopia building is a uniquely 
human activity because it relies upon the power 
of imagination—it is an attempt to “imagine a 
more nearly ideal society” (p. 47). The imagina- 
tion becomes the human capacity which en- 
ables us to find ‘‘starting points.” Finally, 
utopia building evidences the political dimen- 
sion of human nature, because it represents the 
attempt to deliberately direct and order com- 
munity affairs. 

In conclusion, I ask several questions ad- 
dressed to the issue of “starting points’— 
questions I would have liked to have seen 
Sibley grapple with in more detail. Can the 
“starting points be rationally authenticated? 
Does rationality—the logic of means-ends calcu- 
lation—apply to political thinking only after in- 
tuition or revelation or imagination discover the 
“starting points?” Must ‘“‘starting points” al- 
ways depend upon social confirmation? Can a 
particular vision be correct without social ar- 
ticulation? How do we judge? 

What is imagination? Intuition? Revelation? 
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Are they manifestations of the same hum. 
capacity? Are they discrete capacities? Crn 
these faculties perceive (or discover) a realiti | 
Or do these faculties create an ideal reality? 

Finally, is Sibley’s visionary utopia—c:- 
scribed in the present tense in the final cha). 
ter—rooted in his discovery through imagin:- 
tion of a reality which his utopia accurate y 
translates? One hopes that the dialogue begirs 
here. 

Mulford Sibley has written a provocative 
book. 


CHARLES R. EMBRY 
East Texas State University 


The Politics of Social Knowledge. By Larry L. 
Spence. (University Park: Pennsylvania Stat 
University Press, 1978. Pp. vii + 37¢. 
$15.00.) 


This is the kind of book which inhibits » 
reviewer's propensity to represent disagree- 
ments as criticisms. Each page makes one wis:: 
to stop and interrogate Larry Spence and press 
him to elaborate the defense of his claims anr. 
conclusions, but an important argument i3 
being enthusiastically and intelligently deve'- 
oped. I am neither entirely persuaded that th: 
argument is adequately formulated nor con- 
vinced by the evidence adduced, but Spenc: 
makes it clear that his enterprise is basically ont 
of “conceptual uprooting” and that “there i; 
no attempt to prove or demonstrate the argu- 
ment” (pp. 3, v). He wishes to conduct “: 
critical examination of some problematic as- 
sumptions of Western political thought” and tc 
present “ʻa plausible alternative that should bc 
researched, criticized, and tested” (p. v). He 
succeeds in this endeavor. The assumption: 
which he examines are that human nature i: 
inherently deficient and that, as a consequence. 
society must inevitably be hierarchical. The 
alternative which he proposes is the idea that < 
classless society is feasible and desirable. 

Spence argues that claims to knowledge by 
“heroic” theorists and investigators, from Platc 
to modern social scientists, usually involve an 
assumption of special access on their part anc 
an endemic ignorance in most, or all, of the rest 
of society. Such claims ultimately constitute 2 
denial of the possibility of social knowledge 
and create a demand for hierarchy and socia: 
education based on myths and dogmas that 
serve the theorist’s vision of truth. This in- 
timate but paradoxical connection between 
claims to social knowledge and the perpetu- 
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ation of social ignorance and hierarchy is 
lucidly and forcefully presented, but equally 
significant is Spence’s original and stimulating 
critique of the theory and practice of socializa- 
tion research and its assumptions about explain- 
ing and controlling knowledge and behavior. He 
argues that the premises of various schools of 
socialization theory are fallacious, internally 
inconsistent, and unsupported or contradicted 
by empirical findings. Social science should, he 
suggests, turn its attention toward the under- 
standing and control of organizational struc- 
tures rather than the manipulation or reform of 
social action. Spence maintains that hierarchical 
organizations produce functional cognitive 
damage to the human organism. They injure the 
capacity for concrete activity among the elite 
while restricting the ability of those on lower 
levels to engage in abstract thought. The result 
is a pathology of productive capability. Learn- 
ing and the discovery of knowledge become not 
only difficult but also harmful in the context of 
adapting to organizational demands. 

Spence argues that “knowing is something 
we do instead of something that happens to us” 
(p. 160) and that it is grounded in the verbal 
capacities which underlie theory and theorizing. 
Theories or cognitive maps provide a basis for 
systematic cooperative investigation of the 
world and for the improvement of the quality 
of human life. Traditional political thought, 
however, with its emphasis on reordering a 
chaotic world, as well as recent analyses of 
theory in the philosophy of science such as that 
of Thomas Kuhn, imply a need for dogmatic 
restraints on creative theoretical activity and a 
need for “cognitive hegemony” and the “‘hier- 
archical social organization” that follows from 
it. What is required, Spence argues, are social 
contexts that encourage experimentation, and 
this in turn requires a view of human beings 
that rejects the notion that they are necessarily 
defective creatures who must remain bound in 
varying degrees of ignorance. Drawing heavily 
on the arguments of the social biologist Trigant 
Burrow, Spence suggests that the repression of 
basic, organically grounded social instincts by 
symbolic processes in certain conventional situ- 
ations results in social neuroses which restrict 
the development and free play of communica- 
tive skills. Since hierarchical organizations limit 
learning and knowing, it is necessary to create 
social and political institutions that foster 
human autonomy and development. Hierarchy 
leads to a schizophrenic condition such as that 
described in the “double-bind” theory of 
Gregory Bateson and the work of R. D. Laing, 
and the result is an atrophication of communi- 
cation and theory. The goal of social science 
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should be to undertake a critical examination 
of institutions that create such pathological 
conditions and to experiment with new struc- 
tures. 

My only criticism of this book revolves 
around Spence’s use and treatment of the 
literature that he discusses. The material he 
introduces in defense of his thesis is often not 
scrutinized. For example, the controversial cog- 
nitive-development theory of Laurence Kohl- 
berg is presented with only the mild caveat that 
“we cannot, of course, take it that he has 
proven his case once and for all” (p. 120). On 
the other hand, the arguments of individuals 
whom Spence interprets as being in conflict 
with his own position are sometimes conveyed 
by summary and prejudicial characterizations 
which reflect the comments of their critics. 
Although Kuhn’s work is discussed at some 
length, he is repeatedly described in such terms 
as presenting “prescriptions” which are “de- 
structive of the knowing ability” (p. 9) and as 
suggesting that it is possible to “obtain brilliant 
progress in the sciences by means of a commit- 
ment to mediocrity and orthodoxy” (p. 200). 
But more important: the relationship is not 
entirely clear between Spence’s own argument 
and the diverse ideas from various fields that he 
refers to in the course of developing that 
argument. There is also a failure to discriminate 
sufficiently between works of very different 
quality and significance, and, at times, the 
attempt to deal with so much literature is 
distracting. 

Despite this difficulty, the book itself exem- 
plifies the active and critical exercise of mind 
that Spence is advocating. Whereas so much of 
what passes as political theory involves ever 
more precious interpretations of the classic 
texts and spurious allusions to contemporary 
politics, inflated pronouncements about the 
meaning of the great tradition, pretentious and 
irrelevant academic moralism, summaries and 
paraphrases of arguments from various branches 
of philosophy, the elaboration of arbitrary 
abstract conceptual frameworks, and strained 
generalizations from aggregate data, Spence’s 
sustained attempt to make a substantive argu- 
ment about the nature of political phenomena 
and how political institutions should be con- 
structed constitutes a genuine and creative act 
of theory. 


JOHN G. GUNNELL 
State University of New York, Albany 
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Anamnesis. By Eric Voegelin. Translated and 
edited by Gerhart Niemeyer. (Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1978. 
Pp. xxii +217. $11.95.) 


This volume first appeared in 1966 in 
German under the same title. Those looking for 
the “theory” behind Voegelin’s new science of 
politics will eagerly turn to this work for a 
concise yet authoritative exposition of his most 
important thoughts. “Anamnesis,” the Greek 
word for ‘‘recollection,” is also the title of the 
first of the book’s three parts. This title was 
undoubtedly suggested by the Platonic doctrine 
that “learning is recollection.” It is apt for two 
reasons: first, because both the Platonic doc- 
trine and Voegelin’s book are ontological theo- 
ties of consciousness, and second, because 
Voegelin’s argument for developing such a 
theory rests upon his recollection of the poli- 
tical and ideological disorders of interwar Eur- 
ope and the inability of the academic establish- 
ment to understand these disorders. No rational 
argument could persuade the Fascists or Com- 
munists to abandon their positions because part 
of those positions consisted of a “resistance to 
truth.” What was needed, therefore, in order to 
understand the times, was an investigation of 
the resisting consciousness which would also 
require an investigation of consciousness open 
to truth, i.e., an analysis of consciousness as 
“the specifically human mode of participation 
in reality” and an understanding of history as 
“the permanent presence of the process of 
reality in which man participates with his 
conscious existence.” Part 2, “Experience and 
History,” begins the development of such a 
theory while the political significance of such a 
theory is revealed in part 3 where Voegelin 
explores the question, “What is Political Reali- 
ty?” or as it might alternatively be stated, 
“what is political participation in reality?” 
political reality being the subject matter of 
political science. 

Key to Voegelin’s enterprise is the concept 
nous which he develops under the guidance of 
Aristotle. Nous is the specifically human par- 
ticipation in the order of being. “At its core, 
human nature . is the openness of the 
questioning knowledge and the knowing ques- 
tion about the ground [of being]. Through this 
openness, beyond all contents, images and 
models, order flows from the ground of being 
into man’s being.... Questioning knowledge 
and knowing questioning [are called] 
noetic for it is not the experience of some 
thing, but the experience of questioning arising 
from the knowledge that man’s being has not 
ground in itself’ (p. 85). Practical wisdom 
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(phronesis), therefore, is achieved by the man 
who lives in the tension between the eternal 
ground of being and the mutability of human 
things and who tries to give concrete expression 
to what is right by nature; it is the “locus at 
which the movement of being in man becomes 
reality...” (p. 65). Therefore, political science, 
or the noetic interpretation of the order of 
society, as Voegelin prefers to call it, cannot 
consist of a corpus of propositions because its 
object, political reality, is itself conditioned by 
another type of knowledge, the society’s inter- 
pretation of itself in the light of its non-noetic 
experience of being. Political science exists in 
the tension between itself and the ground of 
being and between itself and society’s non- 
noetic self-interpretation, and its derailment 
into ideology consists of an ill-conceived objec- 
tivization of knowledge, consciousness’ drawing 
of the reality of the ground into itself. The 
severing of the nexus between consciousness 
and its ground makes possible the substitution 
of contrived realities for the one which is given 
both in thought, which is the essence of 
ideological thinking, and in political action, 
which is the essence of ideological activism. 


THOMAS F. PAYNE 
Hillsdale College 


About Possession: The Self as Private Property. 
By John R. Wikse. (University Park and 
London: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 169. $12.95.) 


In Philosophy of Right, Hegel presented the 
institution of private property as an embodi- 
ment of human personality. In About Posses- 
sion, John Wikse meditates on the idea that the 
distinctively modern form of personality, “this 
self with which I am alone is conceived on the 
logic of private property” (p. 1). It is an 
intriguing idea, and Wikse dwells on it through 
many appearances. His book is studded with 
flashes of insight that should provoke readers to 
meditate further themselves. 

The thrust of Wikse’s exploration is that 
“modern idiocy” (from idiotes, a private and 
separate person) and its logic of behavior lead 
to despair. If my “‘self’ is property, then I must 
keep others from having it; “unless I hold onto 
my authentic self, wrenching it away from the 
bog of social conformity, unless I possess 
myself truly, then I am at-a-loss” (p. 17). But 
this is an impossible effort, leading to dilemmas 
and despair, for the conception of the self 
unavoidably involves “a deep structure of poli- 
tical assumptions which we share with others 
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despite what we might think of ourselves” (p. 
9). In this perspective, alienation and authen- 
ticity turn out to be alternate sides of the same 
counterfeit coin. 

Wikse offers an “autobiographical account 
of my own idiocy” (p. 9), bravely risking 
stereotyped and defensive reactions. But there 
is value in his sharing his effort to understand 
how he was taught that “of course it hurts to 
be a man” (p. 10). I wish he had devoted more 
time to “the discipline’ and how it hurts to be 
a political scientist. He uses etymology to 
illustrate and hammer home (but not, I must 
add, to provide reasons for believing) that the 
same logic pervades modern culture’s psycho- 
pathology and its political philosophy. “The 
law of personalty is to personality as the law of 
realty is to reality” (p. 37). 

The body of the work is devoted to showing 
how Wikse’s subject shows up in a variety of 
thinkers: Luther, Hobbes, Rousseau; Hegel, 
Kierkegaard, Heidegegger, Sartre; Adams, Madi- 
son, Emerson; Nietzsche. Wikse’s effort is to 
articulate assumptions. ‘Many of the problems 
which characterize the tradition of modern 
Western political philosophy—the relationship 
between self and society and the tension 
between power and freedom particularly—are 
logical extensions of the dilemmas of the 
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desperate debtor. . . . These problems are intel- 
ligible in that they reflect the conundrum of a 
tradition which has continuity in the degree to 
which it does not see through its characteristic 
assumptions” (pp. 89—90). 

Wikse’s work is thus a fresh angle of attack 
on certain premises of liberal individualism, in 
which immanent critique leads to the discovery 
of contradiction, dilemmas, or despair. There is 
something very right-headed about it, and it 
shows an engagingly candid and powerful mind. 
But the book has flaws. It characteristically 
confronts the theorists treated on Wikse’s own 
ground, not theirs, so that the plausibility of its 
interpretations is usually challengeable. Given 
his thesis, Wikse should have paid far more 
attention to Locke, Hegel, and Freud. “Private 
property” is treated as a single, simple, unprob- 
lematic idea; the book offers no analysis of 
“property.” Although Wikse occasionally 
claims Marxist leanings, in the main the stance 
of the work as political theory is quite conser- 
vative: “It is not an argument” (p. vii). “I have 
sought no way out, only perspective” (p. 6). 
The bird in Wikse’s hand is a species of 
Minerva’s owl, but it offers no reconciliation. 


JOHN R. CHAMPLIN 
Ohio State University 


American Politics 


Politics and the Professors: The Great Society 
in Perspective. By Henry J. Aaron. (Washing- 
ton: The Brookings Institution, 1978. Pp. 
185. $9.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


The optimistic faith in positive government 
and the broad liberal consensus that were born 
of the Great Depression, World War II and the 
postwar reconstruction of Europe culminated 
in the 1960s with the enactment of the War on 
Poverty and the Great Society legislation. Fif- 
teen years later, there is widespread disappoint- 
ment that those vast social policy undertakings 
have not solved the problems of poverty, racial 
discrimination, and unequal educational oppor- 
tunity. Most of the programs are still with us, 
but doubt about the ability of government to 
accomplish positive social change, certainly that 
government is unnecessarily intrusive and hor- 
ribly inefficient have replaced the earlier liberal 
consensus, 


Henry J. Aaron, formerly a senior fellow in 
economics at the Brookings Institution and 
currently Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for Planning and Evaluation, 
explains the decline of the consensus and 
analyzes the evolution of attitudes of scholars 
and popular writers concerning the ability of 
the federal government to bring about bene- 
ficial change in the broad areas of poverty and 
discrimination, education and training, and 
unemployment and inflation. His book is nota 
defense of the Great Society or a plea for its 
return to center stage among national priorities. 
His thesis is that the political demise of the 
Great Society was not primarily due to the 
failures of its programs, but occurred because 
of three external factors: (1) the Vietnam War 
and Watergate which led to a loss of faith in 
governmental action and integrity; (2) the 
dissolution of its supportive coalition following 
the successful conclusion of the legal and 
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political phases of the civil rights movement; 
and (3) the collapse of the intellectual con- 
sensus that underlay the goals of the War on 
Poverty and the Great Society. 

Aaron demonstrates how social science re- 
search contributed to this third factor. Social 
scientists generated conflicting interpretations 
of the nature of poverty (cultural versus en- 
vironmental) and contrary solutions to the 
problem of unemployment. Scholars such as 
Coleman and Jencks produced studies that 
indicated that improved education and training 
could do little to end unequal academic and 
economic performance by individuals. Most 
recently, economists have been unable to pro- 
vide much guidance on how to reduce unem- 
ployment and limit inflation simultaneously. 
Aaron does not believe that social science is 
capable of providing policy makers or the 
public with answers to such complex problems. 
Quite the contrary, he has a very modest view 
of the appropriate role of social science in the 
policy process. Most of the time, he points out, 
research findings follow rather than precede 
policy changes. Two recurrent themes in the 
book are that research reflects prevailing popu- 
lar moods at least as much as it shapes them 
and over time research tends to have “pro- 
foundly conservative” effects (p. 17). It is 
essential that scholars and policy makers recog- 
nize these tendencies. 

The major contribution that the social sci- 
ences can make to public policy, Aaron con- 
cludes, is to provide “a perspective, and en- 
couragement to evaluate programs in terms of 
their demonstrable effects” (p. 165). To do 
this, analysts must work to “raise the standards 
of admissible evidence” (p. 166) and to im- 
prove their analytical techniques. He empha- 
sizes, however, that research findings are only a 
small portion of the total evidence on which 
policy decisions rest. Ultimately, policy de- 
pends on underlying values which are properly 
subject to debate but which, by their nature, 
cannot be the subject of research. 

No doubt Aaron’s limited assessment of the 
political impact of social science research will 
draw sharp criticism but it seems to me sound 
and carefully argued. The limited explanatory 
and predictive powers of the social sciences, 
including economics, are recognized by most of 
its objective practitioners. (Those who are not 
so objective would do well to take stock of 
their capabilities). All of us should recall that 
the centrality of values, faiths, and beliefs in 
the processes of political choice has been 
understood since the time of Plato and 
Aristotle. This informative and insightful book 
makes us aware that modern social science can 
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help to make those choices more rational but it 
cannot expect to do more. 


NORMAN C. THOMAS 
University of Cincinnati 


Political Corruption in America. By George C. 
S. Benson, with Steven A. Maaranen and 
Alan Heslop. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1978. Pp. xviii + 339. 
$21.95.) 


Woodrow Wilson once spelled out a plan for 
reform by saying, “I am going to teach the 
South American republics to elect good men.” 
Sixty years later, Benson, Maaranen and Heslop 
tell us that “the election or appointment of 
better officials is the one relatively secure 
method of eliminating corruption” (p. 15). 
Corruption, they feel, is a product of low moral 
standards and inadequate “basic ethical educa- 
tion.” 

This book is a general inquiry into corrup- 
tion in America. An opening chapter on tech- 
niques of corruption is followed by seven 
chapters reviewing its history. Then come chap- 
ters on elections, the costs of corruption, a 
review of theories of corruption, and finally 
four chapters on contemporary political ethics. 
A brief introduction promises “unusual theses” 
and “a thoughtful, chronological history of 
corruption in America” (p. xvii). 

Unfortunately, the book does not live up to 
these promises. The seven chapters of history— 
repetitious and often vague on evidence and 
citations—are numbing. The authors then jump 
to proposed remedies, without taking the neces- 
sary step of analyzing why corruption develops 
and persists, except to attribute it to weak 
moral standards. Thus we find, on p. 124: “The 
basic reason [for corruption in Maryland] is 
perhaps the bad ethical habits which Maryland 
legislators have acquired.” 

The problem is that corruption, para- 
doxically, is most difficult to analyze in moral- 
istic terms. To attribute it to “bad ethical 
habits” is not far removed from saying that 
people are corrupt because they are corrupt. 
Corruption is a form of influence; it must be 
analyzed within the context of whole polities, 
and their systems of rewards and sanctions, just 
as we would study any other form of influence. 
The authors confuse a legitimate reaction to 
corruption with explanation, and are left to 
grapple with the age-old question of why 
people break laws. (I suspect that question is 
age-old because it has no clear and satisfying 
answers.) Moralistic approaches can be helpful: 
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the authors could have applied concepts of 
political culture, the work of Kohlberg, or the 
sociology of deviance, but they did not. The 
tone is instead atheoretical, the evidence anec- 
dotal and impressionistic. Why not analyze 
systemic causes-of corruption? Routine deci- 
sion making, even when administered by the 
most moral individuals, constitutes a bottleneck 
between what people want from government 
and what they get, creating a built-in tempta- 
tion to circumvent the rules. Yet we find 
nothing about this; indeed, the authors term 
non-moralistic analysts “social science apolo- 
gists for corruption” (pp. 187, 205). 

Because they have no theory of why corrup- 
tion develops and persists, Benson et al. can 
only suggest the most general of remedies. 
Administrators, they argue, should give talks 
and send out twice-yearly memos emphasizing 
honesty (pp. 160, 247). For others, they 
suggest “ethical instruction”—this despite ad- 
mitting that such instruction, which they claim 
was much more prevalent in nineteenth-century 
America, did little to halt the corruption of 
that era (p. 278). Why the authors—after 
devoting seven chapters to showing that corrup- 
tion pervades all levels of government, is tied to 
organized crime, and reaps millions of dollars of 
profit for its perpetrators—feel that memoranda 
and moral suasion will clean up today’s politics 
is unclear. Their interesting proposal that fed- 
eral block grants to law enforcement agencies 
bear strict, comprehensive auditing require- 
ments is given only scant discussion. 

Other problems arise: after discounting 
structural causes of corruption, the authors 
claim that all council-manager cities “have 
made themselves substantially more honest” (p. 
114), apparently just by adopting the council- 
manager plan. And there is the odd treatment 
of Watergate: it is not directly discussed for 
reasons of brevity, and because it is “out of the 
mainstream of American corruption” (p. xvi). 
Occasionally, however, the authors do raise 
Watergate, contending that ‘President Nixon 
was driven out of office by the media for 
assenting to the coverup of two third-rate 
burglaries” (p. 242) and for “covering up minor 
offenses” (p. 294). This is a narrow conception 
of Watergate, and an odd stance indeed in a 
book which otherwise argues that wrongdoing 
is wrongdoing and should always be punished. 
Shouldn’t moralists regard Watergate, and the 
threat it posed to civil liberties and the account- 
ability of executive power, as a most serious 
kind of corruption? In any event, if the authors 
have an argument to make about Watergate, it 
should be made explicit. 

Benson, Maaranen and Heslop offer worth- 
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while observations on several topics, in cluding 
corruption at the state level, and links between 
organized crime and corruption. But these 
contributions must be weighed against two 
serious shortcomings: first, the book does not 
examine the “why” of corruption, other than 
to blame it on low moral standards; and second, 
it leads the reader toward vague, atheoretical 
suggestions for reform, without presenting 
credible evidence of even a single case in which 
“moral education” has stopped corruption. 
Corruption is a complex issue, and deserves a 
more systematic treatment. 

One final point: the entire volume suffers 
from poor editing and typography. Especially 
disconcerting are inconsistent or missing cita- 
tions, and the many dates which are simply 
wrong. Where the blame for this lies is unclear, 
but for $21.95 we are at least entitled to clean 
copy. 

MICHAEL JOHNSTON 


University of Pittsburgh 


Small Cities in Transition: The Dynamics of 
Growth and Decline. Edited by Herrington 
J. Bryce. (Cambridge: Ballinger Publishing 
Co., 1977. Pp. xxv + 418. $22.40.) 


Since the last census, there seems to have 
been a reversal of the historic trend towards 
increased concentration of the American popu- 
lation into its largest cities. The largest central 
cities have experienced absolute reductions in 
population, while middle-sized cities and small- 
er metropolitan areas have grown at an ac- 
celerated rate. American social science has 
imitated this trend by showing more interest in 
suburbs and small cities, as evidenced by this 
collection of 16 papers on the subject, given at 
a 1976 conference sponsored by the Joint 
Center for Political Studies. 

Although most of the articles are over- 
whelmingly empirical, two of the better articles 
produce no data of their own, but step back to 
review the significance of the recent demo- 
graphic trends. Werner Hirsch forecasts a new 
stage in urban settlement patterns which he 
calls “the polynucleated metropolis”; partly in 
response to increasing transportation costs, this 
stage will feature numerous medium-sized pop- 
ulation centers within a single metropolis. 
Wilbur Thompson, however, makes a caveat; 
net out-migration seems to be more closely 
associated with old-line manufacturing cities 
than with large cities per se. The current 
movement out of manufacturing cities into 
Sunbelt and smaller cities may simply build a 
new set of large cities, in spite of our growing 
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preference for small ones. 

The recent shifts in population have pro- 
duced a significant proportion of declining 
cities as well as several boom towns. The 
contrast between growing and declining cities is 
the subject of two articles by the editor and 
Thomas Muller. These show that in the long run 
population decline is linked to economic de- 
cline by way of rising vacancy rates, accelerated 
blight, lower retail sales, and loss of private 
sector jobs. The result is that the city govern- 
ment itself becomes ever more important as a 
source of jobs for its citizens; this may help 
explain the observation that declining cities 
continue to increase the number of employees 
on their payrolls. Annexation, on the other 
hand, seems to be closely related to demo- 
graphic and economic well-being. Cities that are 
in a position to do so try to maintain their 
viability by a competitive game of territorial 
expansion, while cities with no room for 
expansion on their borders are more likely to 
begin to decline. 

Two articles focus specifically on small and 
suburban cities with large black populations. 
Harold Rose identifies the historic black en- 
claves, as well as those older cities with less 
expensive housing which have been the more 
recent centers of black immigration. The recent 
suburban black movement should not be mis- 
taken for suburban integration; even in Los 
Angeles, the metropolitan area with the most 
suburban blacks, most blacks are still concen- 
trated in majority-black neighborhoods in a few 
jurisdictions. Phillip Clay points to clear indica- 
tions of a “psychology of disinvestment” and a 
potential “suburban crisis” in these cities (p. 
312). 

The articles of most general interest to 
political scientists are those on federal and state 
policy towards urban areas. A common theme 
of these articles is that, for political reasons, 
federal aid is incorrectly targeted. Stephen 
Barro points out that the trend toward formula 
grants result in an increased dilution of tax 
dollars; John Shanonon and John Rose show 
that revenue sharing is even more diluted, 
because its formula guarantees that even the 
wealthiest cities get some of the money. As a 
result of the congressional “iron rule” that 
everybody must get something, there is almost 
no correlation between municipal hardship and 
municipal dependence on general revenue-shar- 
ing funds. Barro also examines the possibility 
that federal policy may be even more directly 
responsible for the urban crisis because of the 
ignored long-run locational impacts of federal 
highway and transportation policy, tax policy, 
and labor policy, which have shifted economic 
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activity to the suburbs and to the Sunbelt. 

While the book is quite valuable for some 
purposes, it suffers from some of the nearly 
unavoidable problems of convention proceed- 
ings—including some wordiness. A more serious 
limitation, in my opinion, is the tendency in a 
majority of the papers to simply present the 
data in endless tables with only the most 
obvious of interpretations. The level of data 
analysis is by and large rather simplistic, only 
rarely rising beyond percentages and regional 
means. The only modest attempt to develop a 
model and test hypotheses appears in the 
editor’s final chapter, which finds that regional 
economic diversification increases with popula- 
tion. Although the book would have been mucin 
improved with more attempts at model-building 
of this sort, it remains a valuable resource book 
for the data presented and the insights provided 
into the major current demographic trend in 
America. 


GARY J. MILLER 
California Institute of Technology 


When Farmers Voted Red, The Gospel of 
Socialism in the Oklahoma Countryside, 
1910—1924. By Garin Burbank. (Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1976. Pp. xvi + 
224. $13.95, cloth.) 


Garin Burbank has made a significant contri- 
bution to the history of American political 
behavior and the study of social movements. 
His analysis is a creative combination of qualita- 
tive and quantitative data bearing on the 
question of who the Oklahoma socialists were 
and what they thought. 

The socialist movement in Oklahoma in the 
years between the granting of statehood and 
America’s entry into the First World War was a 
significant political force which threatened to 
become the “second” party in a state dom- 
inated by Democrats. The Oklahoma branch of 
the Socialist party of America was in fact the 
largest state party in the nation with 3,025 
members and 342 functioning locals in 1913. 
Its social base of support is apparent in any 
examination of the relevant census and elec- 
toral statistics of the period. Burbank writes: 
“The ... Socialist vote is readily identifiable; 
correlations can be made with low farm values, 
high rates of farm tenancy, greater percentages 
of rural population, slower rates of population 
growth, greater percentages of mortgaged prop- 
erty, and dependency upon wheat and cotton 
as staple crops” (pp. 5—6). Except for the 
isolated coal towns of the southeastern coun- 
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ties, Oklahoma socialism was a movement of 
the rural masses, pitting the debtor class of 
small landowners and tenants against the town- 
dwelling middle classes of bankers, landlords, 
lawyers, and merchants. 

The translation of the farmers’ real eco- 
nomic hardship into support for the Socialist 
party was made possible, according to Burbank, 
by the local party’s deviations from national 
party orthodoxy, deviations which facilitated 
the party’s success in attracting support in a 
tural setting. While the national party believed 
in the inevitability and desirability of large- 
scale, collectivized agriculture, local socialists, 
realizing the national platform would never sell 
with the highly individualistic farmers, 
promised instead that socialism would make the 
family farmers more secure in the possession of 
their homesteads and provide the landless 
tenants with their own plots from the public 
lands. While socialism was ideologically hostile 
to religion, Oklahoma socialists tended to fuse 
the doctrine of class struggle with fundamental- 
ist Protestant theology. Transformed socialism 
appeared to be the movement of the hard- 
working and morally righteous in struggle for 
the Christian community. While the national 
movement advocated the unity of all the 
workers regardless of race, the local party 
confronted the entrenched doctrines of white 
supremacy and racial separation. Local activists 
could not afford to offend unduly the racial 
sensibilities of the white farmers upon whose 
support the party’s electoral strategy depended 
(blacks were a small and disinfranchised minori- 
ty), and so the progressive positions of the 
national party had to be soft-pedaled or ig- 
nored, and sometimes openly contradicted by 
the expression of white supremacist ideology in 
the local press. These and other deviations 
reported by Burbank represent a thorough 
examination of political ideology as it was 
articulated at the gross roots and this examina- 
tion of ideology is the core of the book. 

The domination of heterodox elements in 
the local ideology may be overemphasized, 
however, for other data used by Burbank, 
precinct-level voting data, suggest that the 
Marxian conceptions of class struggle had taken 
root; the data clearly show a sharp division in 
the socialist share of the vote, the party doing 
well in the rural precincts and poorly in the 
county seat towns. Burbank also shows the 
political divisions between town and country 
persisted after the demise of the Socialist party 
itself. In the 1920s the Ku Klux Klan dom- 
inated the politics of many states, including for 
a time, Oklahoma. The Klan was a middle-class 
and small-town movement which did not at- 
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tract the support of the rural folk by its appeals 
to patriotic chauvinism and racial identity. 
Indeed the rural areas were the most bitter 
opponents of the Klan, which suggests that the 
small farmer and tenant had learned and re- 
membered who their enemies were. Perhaps the 
socialist experience in Oklahoma had a more 
profound impact on citizen attitudes than 
Burbank is willing to concede. 

In summation, When Farmers Voted Red isa 
significant contribution to our understanding of 
American radicalism. As in the pioneering work 
of Walter Dean Burnham, there is a need for a 
critical examination of the political past, and 
monographic studies like the one reviewed here 
make a large step in the right direction. 


JERRY W. CALVERT 
Montana State University 


The Visible Hand: The Managerial Revolution 
in American Business. By Alfred D. Chand- 
ler, Jr. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Universi- 
ty Press, 1977. Pp. xvi + 608. $18.50.) 


The Visible Hand of which business historian 
Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. writes is not that of the 
federal government as regulator of business (as 
a political scientist might assume); it is that of 
the salaried manager of the modern multi-unit 
industrial corporation. His thoroughly docu- 
mented study traces the replacement of market 
coordination of economic life by administrative 
coordination from the 1850s through 1917 in 
great (and often fascinating) detail, and ends 
with a summary characterization of “manageri- 
al capitalism’ as we know it today: the 
supremacy of oligopolistic firms in coordinating 
flows of goods and services and allocating 
resources for future production, and the supre- 
macy of the salaried manager—rather than the 
owner—within those firms. Chandler writes of 
the federal government as a “coordinator and 
allocator of last resort” since the Depression 
and World War II; but his thesis is that the rise 
of managerial capitalism is an organizational 
response to private sector economic need 
(which in turn owes much to technology), and 
he focuses entirely upon the development of 
the historical record within the business system, 
rather than upon that system’s interrelation- 
ships with the other visible hand; i.e., the public 
one. 

Although this book is therefore not directly 
concerned with economic-political relation- 
ships, it is nonetheless of very considerable 
interest and value from the perspectives of both 
political economy and public administration. 


— 
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As all business regulation texts stress, the 
interstate character of rail transportation made 
it one of the earliest candidates for national 
regulation. It seems not to be simply coinciden- 
tal that the railroads were also the initial locus 
in which economic coordination came to be 
exercised by an administrative hierarchy. As 
Chandler relates it, 


Technology made possible fast, all-weather 
transportation; but safe, regular, reliable move- 
ment of goods and passengers, as well as the 
continuing maintenance and repair of locomo- 
tives, rolling stock, and track, roadbed, stations, 
roundhouses, and other equipment, required 
the creation of a sizable administrative organi- 
zation. It meant the employment of a set of 
managers to supervise these functional activities 
over an extensive geographical area; and the 
appointment of an administrative command of 
middle and top executives to monitor, evaluate, 
and coordinate the work of managees responsi- 
ble for the day-to-day operations. ... Owner- 

ship and management soon separated... (p. 

87). 

The same forces, I infer, stimulated both 
multi-unit management and new modes of 
control, on the one hand, and a set of business 
policies that could be matched on the shippers’ 
behalf only with the aid of another developing 
bureaucracy: the one in Washington. In this 
respect, as in others, the private sector led the 
way and governments followed; i.e., from an 
organizational standpoint, the role of the mid- 
die manager was defined in the corporation, 
and then adopted in the public sector. One’s 
understanding of both an old classic (Weber’s) 
and a recent one (Dahl and Lindblom’s Politics, 
Economics and Welfare) on the hierarchic mode 
of governance is enriched by the many case 
studies this book provides of such firms as 
General Electric and Du Pont (for the study of 
top management), and American Tobacco and 
Singer (for the study of middle management). 

Another considerable value of The Visible 
Hand, from a political economy perspective, 
lies in its concrete, specific, factual information 
on the rise of the modern corporation; on the 
divorce of ownership from control, and on the 
coordinative role of the large firm. These are all 
topics on which there has recently been a 
tendency toward tendentious ideology as a 
substitute for analysis, and Chandler provides a 
substantial corrective. 


MICHAEL D. REAGAN 
University of California, Riverside 
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Class and Community: The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in Lynn. By Alan Dawley. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1976. Pp. 
viii + 301. $17.50.) 


In this Bancroft Prize-winning volume from 
the Harvard Studies in Urban History series, 
Alan Dawley imaginatively recreates the dy- 
namic transformation in the social, economic, 
and political life of Lynn, Massachusetts, un- 
leashed by capitalist industrialization in the 
nineteenth century. A Marxist writing in the 
tradition of British historian E. P. Thompson, 
Dawley sharply details the impact of industriali- 
zation on class relations within the Lynn 
community. 

Shoemaking, by 1800 the mainstay of 
Lynn’s economy, was a household industry 
under the control of master artisans. Within this 
system, Dawley observes, a rough equality and 
interdependence typified class relations. By the 
1830s, however, Lynn’s merchant-manufac- 
turers had gained control of the shoe industry 
through institution of the central shop. The 
authority of the merchant-manufacturer rested 
not on labor but on ownership of property in 
the form of raw materials and the finished 
product. The older, more personal, relationship 
of master artisan and journeyman was over- 
whelmed as an employer-employee relationship 
based solely on wages promoted class inequali- 
ties. 

According to Dawley, the 1860s marked a 
turning point in class relations in Lynn. Mech- 
anization of the shoe industry transformed the 
city’s economy into one based on factory mass 
production. Moreover, the manufacturers, 
through their membership in the Republican 
party, came to assert administrative control 
over the city. Thus, the end of the Civil War 
found Lynn’s industrial capitalists masters of 
the city’s economic and political life. 

Dawley dramatically describes the militant 
response of Lynn’s workers to these changes. 
Beginning with the formation of a Working- 
men’s party in the 1830s, the city’s workers 
celebrated an “equal rights” tradition that 
evoked the preindustrial community of inter- 
dependent artisan households. From the Great 
Strike in 1860 to 1890, Dawley traces a 
repeated pattern of major strikes by Lynn’s 
workers. Each strike aroused police interven- 
tion leading, in turn, to the political efforts of 
workers to elect a new mayor and oust the 
chief of police. Although workers succeeded 
each time in their immediate objectives, the 
lack of further reform once they controlled city 
government raises for Dawley a critical ques- 
tion—why were Lynn (American) workers un- 
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able to transmit their economic militance to the 
political sphere? Dawley believes that, uniquely 
in the United States, widespread participation 
by workers in the electoral process channeled 
their radical impulse away from a critique of 
the political system as a whole. The unity of 
workers and their bosses against the “Slave 
Power” in the Civil War, Dawley asserts, further 
stunted the development of a political class- 
consciousness among workers. Overall, Dawley 
contends that the “ballot box was the coffin of 
class consciousness” (p. 70) in the United 
States. 

By insisting on Lynn as a “microcosm of the 
Industrial Revolution” (p. 8) in the United 
States, Dawley underestimates the diversity of 
industrial development in the nation. It is safe 
to assume that industrialization in Pittsburgh, 
for example, which not only occurred later in 
the century and encompassed greater variety 
and scale of industry but also involved its own 
complex ethnic and class relations, differed 
significantly in its impact on that city from the 
effects of the same process in Lynn. More 
importantly, Dawley imposes a narrow defini- 
tion on how politics operate within the com- 
munity. It was not simply the “suffocating 
embrace of wartime unity” (p. 195) that tied 
workers to the dominant culture. Pervading the 
community’s institutional and social fabric—of 
which workers were a part—was the idea that a 
harmony of interests existed between the em- 
ployer and employed in a free labor society. 
Moreover, while Dawley is correct in arguing 
that the political system generated mechanisms 
for resolving class conflict, the means that 
existed went beyond merely the ability of the 
electoral system to provide upward social mo- 
bility to a few working-class leaders as he claims 
for Lynn. 

In this study of Lynn, Dawley has clarified 
many significant issues. If in the end he is not 
able to give us the synthesis of industrializa- 
tion’s impact in the United States during the 
nineteenth century that he hoped to, Dawley 
has, nonetheless, made a worthy beginning. 


BRIAN GREENBERG 
Princeton University 


Counsel for the United States: U.S. Attorneys 
in the Political and Legal Systems. By James 
Eisenstein. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. Pp. xi+ 264. $15.00.) 


United States attorneys are the representa- 
tives.of the Department of Justice in the 94 
federal judicial districts. With their assistants 
they handle criminal and civil litigation for the 
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federal government, and they play a central role 
in shaping federal legal policy. Despite their 
importance, however, they have been the sub- 
ject of relatively little scholarly research. This 
book, an extension of Eisenstein’s previous 
work, substantially increases our understanding 
of these policy makers. 

The book is not intended to be a compre- 
hensive examination. Rather, Eisenstein seeks 
primarily to ascertain the role of U.S. attorneys 
in the policy process by analyzing their rela- 
tionships with other actors: administrative col- 
leagues and superiors, judges, clients in the 
federal government, and private attorneys. The 
book gives particular attention to the relation- 
ship between U.S. attorneys and the Washing- 
ton office of the Department of Justice as a 
case study of a field office system in the federal 
executive branch. Eisenstein occasionally moves 
outside this focus on U.S. attorneys’ external 
relations, most notably in a useful chapter on 
their backgrounds and selection. But some 
important aspects of their work, such as the 
internal politics of their offices and the criteria 
for prosecution decisions, are given only 
secondary attention within the context of the 
book’s primary concern. 

The study’s major data source was a set of 
semi-structured interviews with policy makers, 
conducted primarily in 15 federal districts and 
in Washington. The analysis of the interview 
data is necessarily unsystematic. For this reason 
the study might have profited from more 
extensive use of the official statistics of the 
federal court system as sources of data on U.S. 
attorneys’ litigation activity. Flawed though 
they are, these statistics would have provided 
the basis for some systematic analysis of issues 
such as constituency influence on prosecution 
decisions. But whatever weaknesses result from 


the reliance on interview data are minimized by ` 


the sensitivity with which these data are ana- 
lyzed. 

Eisenstein examines the relationships be- 
tween U.S. attorneys and other actors from 
several perspectives. He gives special attention 
to the relative strength of the two parties in 
making policy and to the factors that determine 


their strength. He finds substantial variation in . 


the power of U.S. attorneys’ offices in relation 
to the Justice Department and district judges. 
He explains this variation largely in terms of 
district characteristics, particularly the size of 
the field office, but U.S. attorneys’ own charac- 
teristics also help to determine their power. 

The study also produces a broad range of 
significant findings on other issues. One issue of 
particular importance is the character of plea- 
bargaining in federal cases. In a short but 
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insightful analysis, Eisenstein concludes that 
the defense holds a relatively weak position in 
bargaining at the federal level; he explains this 
weakness in terms of limited case pressures, the 
strength of the average case handled by federal 
prosecutors, and other factors. Findings on 
several other subjects, such as the cooperation 
between U.S. attorneys and district judges, will 
be of considerable interest to most students of 
judicial politics. 

The book also merits the attention of other 
scholars interested in the policy-making pro- 
cess. As a study of policy implementation it 
constitutes a solid contribution to the growing 
body of empirical work on that subject, and it 
is especially useful in illuminating problems of 
central control over implementation activities 
in a field office system. The discussions of U.S. 
attorneys’ relationships with judges and investi- 
gative agencies are relevant to scholars con- 
cerned with interinstitutional relations in gov- 
ernment, in part because Eisenstein carefully 
identifies the factors that shape these relation- 
ships. 

The book is enhanced by Eisenstein’s use of 
conceptions from the literature on bureaucratic 
behavior to explain some findings. In employ- 
ing these conceptions he underlines their utility 
in the analysis of policy-making processes. In 
this respect the analysis of conflict between 
U.S. attorneys and other actors is particularly 
valuable. Eisenstein indicates the importance of 
quantitative criteria for success as a basis for 
divergent incentive systems that contribute to 
conflict, and he shows the significance of 
tensions between generalists and specialists in 
the relationship between field offices and Wash- 
ington within the Justice Department. 

In a concluding section Eisenstein assesses 
the performance of U.S. attorneys’ offices. He 
argues that the offices suffer from the inexperi- 
ence of assistants and suggests a restructuring of 
salary scales to encourage assistants to stay in 
their jobs for longer periods. Given the depth of 
the research on which this proposal is based, it 
merits serious consideration. 


LAWRENCE BAUM 
Ohio State University 


Medicare: The Politics of Federal Hospital 
Insurance. By Judith M. Feder. (Lexington, 
Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1977. Pp. ix + 177. 
$16.00.) 


Judith M. Feders Medicare: The Politics of 
Federal Hospital Insurance is a good book. It is 
lucid, tough-minded, and bristling with good 
judgments. Moreover, J liked her style. The 
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book is written in the lean, sinewy pros: 
without adornment or hyperbole. It belongs to 
the genre of implementation studies—that i:, 
the book is directed to the output rather than 
the input side of government. The book shoul: 
be considered, if one has a taste for classifice- 
tion, as belonging to that new but growin: 
category of studies that seeks to explore polic: 
results, the political forces shaping an agency’: 
strategy in carrying out legislative intent, anc 
the feedback links between program officials 
clientele, and the wider political system. This i: 
done, I should hasten to add, without <z 
self-conscious or cloying conceptual apparatus. 
The logic of the study emerges clearly in the 
structure of the chapters and in the lucic 
development of the argument. 

The objective of the study can be statec 
simply: how did the Social Security Admini- 
stration, in implementing Medicare, choose the 
strategy that it did, rather than some other 
strategy, to carry out the intent of the legisla- 
tion? The SSA as a check-writing social in 
surance agency, could emphasize simply getting 
the system established and functioning smooth- 
ly. Such a choice would put a premium on 
minimizing potential political conflict and 
would seem to assure program survival. Alterna- 
tively, the SSA could choose to use its leverage 
to effect the quality of medical care more 
assertively as well as to take steps to hold down 
the likely cost escalation that would follow 
from the influx of Medicare reimbursements to 
hospitals. SSA, in Feder’s view, clearly chose 
the former, emphasizing program survival and 
accommodation with the major clientele groups 
at the expense of playing a more aggressive role 
in improving the quality of health care and in 
containing the rapid increases in hospital costs. 

Specific topics treated include the early 
efforts to establish minimum quality standards 
for hospitals’ eligibility for Medicare reimburse- 
ments which involved SSA reliance on outside 
institutions and compromise decisions reflect- 
ing the judgments of affected professional 
groups; the development of the “utilization 
review committee” system to monitor quality 
of care, an innovation in peer review and 
self-policing by the physicians; adoption of 
initial principles for reimbursing hospitals for 
Medicare patients and the subsequent con- 
solidation of the system of reimbursement 
along lines that were favorable to the hospital. 
The reimbursement formulas were particularly 
favorable for the capital costs of hospitals, thus 
allowing expansion of facilities which in turn 
increased the base cost of patient care. Poten- 
tial conflicts were typically averted by compro- 
mises which placated the health care providers 
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but contributed to further escalation of costs. 
Finally, a lengthy chapter is devoted to the 
SSA’s efforts to contain hospital costs once 
pressures began to arise within the political 
system, principally from Congress, and the issue 
no longer could be avoided. Here the argument 
loses some of its force. Feder blames a lack of 
significant progress in cost containment on the 
SSA’s narrow “regulatory” approach which 
stressed payments limits and eschewed greater 
reliance on imaginative strategies such as co-in- 
surance features (i.e., requiring consumers to 
pay a larger fraction of costs as their income 
permitted) and on changes in the market 
structure for medical care (health maintenance 
organizations and various forms of pre-paid 
group health coverage). This is too pat a 
solution. SSA was justified in having a cautious 
attitude toward such ‘“‘cures.”? Moreover, this 
was a period of rapid inflationary pressure in 
the economy, which added greatly to the 
complexity of cost containment under Medi- 
care and to which Feder devotes insufficient 
attention. My own reading of this period is that 
cost containment had become an urgent objec- 
tive by the early 70s but that no one inside or 
outside of SSA really knew how to achieve the 
goal. It remains to be seen whether HCFA can 
do much better. 

There are a few other minor quibbles I have 
with Feder’s analysis, mostly relative to ambi- 
guities at certain points in the argument. She 
recognizes that Medicare at the time of its 
adoption was not a health measure; rather, it 
was a payment measure designed to ease the 
financial burden of old people getting sick 
(especially the burden on children and rela- 
tives). But at times Feder seems inclined to 
blame SSA administrators for lacking the fore- 
sight and anticipation of problems that virtually 
no one had at the time. My own sense of the 
early period is that there was not quite the 
self-conscious political calculation that she at 
times seems to impute to the Medicate admini- 
strators—the politics were, after all, rather 
muddy and many players had conflicting in- 
terests—and rather more of a preoccupation 
with the details of getting a massive administra- 
tive undertaking established. She recognizes this 
as a substantial feat, but it is perhaps more of a 
feat than she acknowledges. 

Similarly, there is a slight ambiguity in 
Feder’s treatment of how much freedom of 
action she thinks administrators have under 
even broad statutory guidelines. At times she 
talks as if the statutory framework of Medicare 
were almost entirely irrelevant as constraints on 
administrative action, and seems to imply that 
SSA could close hospitals, reorient accounting 
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systems, alter benefits, and enact a host of 
other measures at will. In her conclusion, Feder 
returns to the, I think sound, assessment that 
“altering the course of Medicare policy ... rests 
less with administrators than with the Congress 
and the executive to which they are responsi- 
ble” (p. 156). Finally, I miss any recognition 
that quality control and cost control may be 
quite different, and may, indeed, be conflicting 
objectives. The analysis acknowledges that qual- 
ity control may be a more complicated matter 
or at least one less directly within the confi- 
dence and responsibility of the SSA than 
containing hospital costs, but yet at other times 
quality control and cost control are talked 
about as closely related if not in wholly 
interchangeable terms. One might argue that 
changes in the structure of the medical industry 
that improve the quality of medical care could 
also control the costs more effectively than 
current practices, but this is a point which has 
to be argued. These are minor flaws in an 
admirable book. I hope Feder keeps on working 
in this area, and gives us before long a cogent 
analysis of the recent Califano reorganization. 


BRUCE L. R. SMITH 
Colum bia University 


Home Style: House Members in their Districts. 
By Richard F. Fenno, Jr. (Boston and 
Toronto: Little, Brown and Co., 1978. Pp. 
xvi + 304. $6.98, paper.) 


Introducing his book, Richard F. Fenno, Jr., 
tells of a representative who flies in from 
Washington for an evening’s electioneering in 
the district. The representative is elated: he has 
just completed a lengthy phone negotiation 
with the president, culminating an exciting 
legislative struggle in which the representative 
has played a key part. Yet this is set aside as the 
legislator gulps down his dinner and hurries to a 
campaign appearance laden down with hun- 
dreds of shopping bags emblazoned with the 
legislator’s name and picture. This is not, Fenno 
explains, a book about the world of Washington 
politics; rather, “it isa book about the world of 
shopping bags” (p. xii). 

There are two Congresses, not just one. 
There is the familiar Congress of the text- 
books—of lawmaking, investigating, or voting 
on Capitol Hill. But there is another Congress— 
the Congress of more than 500 disparate 
constituencies, many of them removed from 
the Nation’s Capital by thousands of miles and 
by light years of perspective. To most of us, 
this second Congress is terra incognita. It is not 
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easily researched, for it is geographically scat- 
tered and reflects the confusing diversity of the 
American scene. 

As might be expected, Fenno proves an 
incisive guide to this barely charted territory. 
His book is “an exploration” (p. xi); and his 
research strategy is one of “soaking or poking” 
(p. 249). 

The author accompanied a “sample” of 18 
members (10 Democrats, 8 Republicans) on 
numerous district trips between 1970 and 
1977. Although the open-endedness of this 
strategy may bother those attracted to formal 
methodologies, it is ideal for exploration—for 
soaking up impressions and generating hy- 
potheses. 

Fenno’s conception of constituency is multi- 
faceted. He suggests a nest of concentric circles, 
the largest of which is the formal Geographic 
Constituency. Less inclusive definitions include 
the Reelection Constituency (the supporting 
coalition); the Primary Constituency (hard-core 
supporters); and the Intimates (closest advisors 
and confidants). 

To cope with these constituencies, legislators 
adopt “home styles” which are somehow linked 
to their personalities, backgrounds, constituen- 
cy characteristics, and resource allocations. 
Fenno postulates that exchanges of trust, not 
congruences on issues, characterize the process 
of representation. Fenno has shifted the focus 
from representation to presentation. The shift 
is momentous, but accords with our emerging 
knowledge of voters’ premises in assessing 
elected officials. As Fenno states, “it is the 
style, not the issue content, that counts most in 
the reelection constituency” (p. 153). 

Three aspects of “home style” are probed: 
allocation of resources (time, staff); presenta- 
tion of self; and explanation of Washington 
activity. Data on resource allocations of all 
members (not just those in the “sample’’) are 
somewhat inconclusive. The frequency of dis- 
trict trips varies directly with the district’s 
closeness to Washington, and with whether the 
member’s family remains in the district. District 
staff resources vary by region and state. Few 
explanations are available. Perhaps local tradi- 
tions are responsible—such as the tradition of 
errand-running in old machine areas, or the use 
of state-level district staffs (as in California). 
Surprisingly, electoral safeness or vulnerability 
does not seem of overriding importance. More 
research will be desirable, especially in view of 
the increments in incumbents’ perquisites au- 
thorized during and just prior to the period of 
this research. 

To illustrate various types of “home styles,” 
Fenno introduces us to various types of legisla- 
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tors—the Home Folks Congressman, the Issue- 
articulating Activist, the Errand Boy, the Local 
Political Leader, and others. Abounding in 
insights, these portraits will interest general 
readers as much as they do political scientists. 

Readers will be impressed, as Fenno was, by 
the legislators’ physical stamina, competitive- 
ness, and sense of perspective. Readers may also 
be disabused of the currently fashionable dic- 
tum that the all-consuming goal of politicians is 
reelection. Fenno’s subjects do, of course, fight 
for reelection (though some, like increasing 
numbers of their colleagues, give up and retire). 
Sometimes, however, they fight for the free- 
dom to pursue other goals—policy making or 
Washington influence, for example. Politicians, 
it seems, do not live by reelection alone. 
However, the notion of a legislator’s latitude, or 
freedom, needs further refinement. 

Observers of the congressional scene will not 
be startled by the range of strategies used to 
explain Washington behavior to the folks back 
home. Reassuring is Fenno’s testimony that 
politicians tend to give the same account of 
themselves, no matter what group they are 
talking to. (Inconsistency, after all, is mentally 
and psychologically costly.) What is disturbing, 
however, is that when legislators explain their 
behavior they often belittle Congress as an 
institution—a far cry from the institutional 
loyalty displayed a decade or so ago. “Members 
of Congress run for Congress by running against 
Congress,” Fenno writes (p. 168). “The strate- 
gy is ubiquitous, addictive, cost-free, and fool- 
proof.” 

More detailed reportage about the districts, 
and the authors experiences in them, might 
have been desirable. Constrained by the strict- 
est standards of anonymity, much of Fenno’s 
discussion of district styles is strangely disem- 
bodied, lacking a vivid sense of place or time. 
Most fascinating, in my judgment, were Fenno’s 
observations about his own access to, and 
acceptance by, his subjects (pp. 259-79). 
Useful also were comparisons of how concrete 
issues (Nixon’s impeachment, the 1970 Voting 
Rights Act) were handled by diverse legislators, 
some of whom were outside the “sample” and 
speaking for the public record. 

The legislator’s personality is another factor 
that impinges time and again upon the study 
but is not addressed in detail. Fenno rightly 
eschews pop psychiatry in analyzing his sub- 
jects, but more focus upon the psychological 
dimension—for example, Congress member B’s 
sexual fixations, Congress member E’s interper- 
sonal ambivalence—might have yielded more 
clues about the selection of home styles. 

In short, Fenno focuses upon the intersec- 
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tion of member-constituency relations: “home 
styles,” as manifested in constituency en- 
counters. From his observation Fenno has spun 
enough speculations to keep the entire cadre of 
congressional scholars busy for years (no mean 
achievement). We must now reach back into the 
funnel of causality, so to speak, to gain more 
precise knowledge of constituencies themselves 
and the interaction of politicians’ personalities 
in producing these generalized roles which 
Fenno terms “home styles.” And we must 
reach forward to explore Fenno’s speculations 
on the consequences of “home styles” for 
representative institutions and representative 
government. 

In this superb guidebook to the “world of 
the shopping bags,” Fenno once again confirms 
his reputation as one of the best, perhaps the 
best, scholar of American politics. Quite prop- 
erly, his book is reminiscent of those ancient 
explorers’ maps, detailed in places but contain- 
ing large blank spaces marked as “unknown 
territory.” The test of Fenno’s perspicacity will 
be how rapidly, and how fruitfully, his col- 
leagues rush to fill in those voids. 

Fenno’s appendix on methodology is one of 
the book’s most appealing features. For those 
who think that “data” are exclusively quantita- 
tive, Fenno’s scrupulousness about every phase 
of his research ought to be revelatory. His 
personal credo for maintaining the purity of his 
access to subjects (pp. 261-63) may be too 
demanding for those of us who are impatient 
for involvement; but we cannot help but 
respect the scholarly integrity that underpins 
Fenno’s choices. 


ROGER H. DAVIDSON 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Education and the Presidency. By Chester E. 
Finn, Jr. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath, 1977. Pp. xv + 153. 
$15.00.) 


Educators have traditionally regarded the 
political process with some skepticism. It was 
believed that the political arena was dirty and 
inherently contaminating. In recent years, how- 
ever, as it has become clear that what happens 
in Washington and in state capitals greatly 
influences what happens on the campus or in 
the classroom, the education-politics relation- 
ship has received increased attention from 
scholars. Chester Finn’s Education and the 
Presidency is the latest among a number of 
first-rate studies that focus on the intersection 
of the realms of education and politics. 

‘This study is on an aspect of the policy 
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process that has been virtually ignored—the 
formulation of presidential policies and pro- 
grams. In Finn’s words, the study examines 
“the interplay of ideas, analyses, personalities 
and procedures that produce presidential poli- 
cies” (p. 3). Although the author focuses on 
education, there is a good deal of material that 
will be of general interest to the student of 
public policy. The specific targets in this case 
are the events that shaped the Nixon admini- 
stration’s 1970 special messages on educational 
reform and higher education. Many of Nixon’s 
specific proposals in these two messages later 
became part of the landmark education amend- 
ments of 1972. 

According to Finn, the primary vehicle for 
the development of both messages was the 
“working group,” a committee chaired by a 
presidential assistant and composed largely of 
political appointees and their aides. The Nixon 
approach resembled that of other presidents, 
with some “differences of degree.” Finn notes: 
the president relied on these groups “heavily if 
not exclusively,” they “systematically ex- 
cluded” those who might not put the presi- 
dent’s interests first, the working groups were 
an arm of the president’s own staff structure 
rather than an extension of the cabinet, and 
finally, the groups were very secretive (pp. 
6-7). 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of the 
process as recorded by Finn, then a staff 
assistant to the president, is its closed nature. 
Unlike the Johnson White House which solicit- 
ed outside opinions in policy formulation, the 
Nixon administration “rarely sought the partici- 
pation of career officials, interest group spokes- 
man, or denizens of Capitol Hill, even those of 
their own party”? (p. 92). Despite its limita- 
tions, Finn finds the working group a valuable 
tool in presidential decision making, one that 
“foster[s] speed, orderliness, and confidentiali- 
ty” (p. 119). 

Part of the difficulty in analyzing presiden- 
tial policy making is, as Finn notes, that it is 
largely shaped by the decision-making style of 
the person who occupies the Oval Office. How 
the president likes to receive information and 
the amount of procedural and substantive 
conflict a president is willing to negotiate all 
influence the executive decision-making ap- 
paratus. President Nixon’s distaste for any form 
of conflict and his well-publicized desire for 
solitude and secrecy in decision making made 
the working group approach described by Finn 
an efficient and comfortable arrangement. 
Another president might regard the Nixon 
approach as overly confining. Thus while Finn’s 
book provides valuable information about the 
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elements that influenced and shaped presiden- 
tial decision making in the Nixon White House, 
the process is likely to vary considerably from 
president to president and generalizations must 
be drawn with care. 

Education and the Presidency is well written 
and a welcome contribution to the literature of 
education and public policy. It should interest 
those concerned with the presidency, public 
policy decision making and education. For 
those interested specifically in the education 
amendments of 1972, this book, along with 
Lawrence Gladieux’ and Thomas Wolanin’s 
companion volume, Congress and the Colleges 
(Lexington Books, 1976), will provide an in- 
dispensible starting point. 


TERRY W. HARTLE 
George Washington University 


Congressional Staffs: The Invisible Force in 
American Lawmaking. By Harrison W. Fox, 
Jr., and Susan Webb Hammond. (New York: 
Free Press, 1977. Pp. xiv + 227. $12.95.) 


If one were to visit any of a number of 
capitals in the United States and ask someone 
there what has been the most important change 
in the legislature during the last few decades, 
the likely response would be a single word— 
staff. Walking about the capitol building, an 
observer would get a number of visual confir- 
mations from the plethora of staff offices. Staff 
members today are inexorably involved in all 
aspects of the legislative process. 

Yet, staffing as a factor in the process of 
legislation has been, until fairly recently, almost 
completely ignored by political scientists. In 
the last few years, several papers and articles 
have provided the outline for a more complete 
study of the actual backgrounds, roles and 
functions of legislative staffs. But this book, by 
Harrison Fox and Susan Hammond, is the first 
to focus on the professional staffs of Congress 
since Kenneth Kofmehl’s pathbreaking effort in 
1962. 

Based on the authors’ dissertations and 
several years of experience on Capitol Hill, the 
book is a useful one. It is an essentially 
descriptive account of the operations of the 
professional staffs of the Congress. The authors 
trace the historical growth of professional staffs 
into a “congressional bureaucracy,” employing 
over 38,000 persons. Unfortunately, while us- 
ing the term “bureaucracy” (p. 10) to en- 
compass the professional staffs which have 
developed in Congress over the last few years, 
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the authors do not thereafter invoke various 
aspects of organization theory or public admini- 
stration as salient concepts. This is unfortunate 
since it has been argued that public administra- 
tion is a logical and relevant field within which 
to deal with the subject of legislative improve- 
ments and the role of the professional staff. 

The authors present an overview of staff 
characteristics and sketch a “profile” of staff 
aides. However, they do not compare their data 
with Kofmehl’s so that we might have some 
indication of what changes have occurred over 
the years. For example, has the expansion of 
congressional staff changed recruitment prac- 
tices? Are staff becoming more partisan? Are 
staffers with training in the social sciences 
supplanting lawyers as Hill aides? Instead, the 
findings are presented seriatim, with the un- 
derstanding that “attributes of staff presumably 
affect congressional operations” (p. 33). More- 
over, no attempt is made to relate these data to 
the findings on staff activities. 

The responses of Senate personal staff mem- 
bers to questions about what activities they 
were engaged in were subjected to a factor 
analysis to yield what the authors designate 
“general professional staff roles.” While the use 
of the concept of role is suspect here, the 
outlines of a potential research typology do 
seem to be visible. This potential is marred, 
however, by a proliferation of role types: 
personality and group types (p. 39); career 
orientation role types (p. 64); the general 
professional staff's roles (pp. 93—95); and final- 
ly patterns of role types (pp. 95—96). 

While Fox and Hammond describe exhaus- 
tively the formal aspects of congressional staff- 
ing, the more interesting problems start where 
their analysis ends. For the work is limited in 
regard to the most important issue from the 
perspective of politics—the impact of profes- 
sional staff activity on congressional decision 
and policy making. The chapter on staff impact 
is one of the briefer ones and is composed of a 
summary of previous sections on staff back- 
grounds and several quotes from legislators. 
Staff size is mildly related to committee output 
(number of hearings, the proportion of bills 
reported). This is not surprising since imagina- 
tive staff aides often tend to create—or at least 
attract—heavier burdens. But what part does 
staff play in the actual shaping of policy? 
Under what conditions do staff members influ- 
ence legislative deliberations? Is there any 
danger of large staffs developing into indepen- 
dent power centers and usurping legislative 
roles? Given the wealth of data previously 
presented and the authors’ obvious knowledge, 
this chapter is rather disappointing. 
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There are several annoyances. All the tables 
are in an appendix. There are several misspell- 
ings and typos (turnnover, p. 8; pesonalized, p. 
60; imediate, p. 79; etc.) and incorrect refer- 
ences—Fishel is Fischel; Wilensky is Wilonsky; 
Kovenock is Kovenoc; Musolf becomes Muloff. 

Despite the limitations noted, the book is an 
important one. Fox and Hammond have pro- 
vided an up-to-date, in-depth description of the 
professional staffs in Congress. These staffs 
have grown considerably in recent years; some 
would argue that they have become a force 
almost as powerful as the elected Congress. The 
authors have contributed to increased under- 
standing of the legislative process and shed light 
on the roles and impact of the professional 
staff. Further research is necessary before we 
can determine what difference these staffs have 
made, but it will have to speak to the agenda 
generated by this work. 


ALAN P. BALUTIS 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Policing a Free Society. By Herman Goldstein. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing 
Company, 1977. Pp. xi+ 371. $16.50, cloth; 
$7.95, paper.) 


Rare is the book which presents both a 
balanced assessment of developments in a field 
and a comprehensive new framework for under- 
standing that field. Herman Goldstein has 
achieved both for police in America. His 
thorough examination of fundamental issues 
begins with the observation that “police, by the 
very nature of their function, are an anomaly in 
a free society. They are invested with a great 
deal of authority under a system of government 
in which authority is reluctantly granted, and 
when granted, sharply curtailed” (p. 1). Gold- 
stein shows that the nature of police tasks 
requires that this authority be exercised by 
individuals at the operating level. Further, 
police authority is ambiguous and surrounded 
by a jumble of contradictory expectations. 
Statutes usually require police to enforce all the 
laws all the time, yet the public will not 
tolerate full enforcement of many laws. The 
public holds police responsible for preventing 
crime, yet police have no influence on the 
social factors which promote the many varieties 
of unlawful behavior. The book elucidates these 
and myriad similarly complex discrepancies. 
The question guiding this work is: how can 
policing be restructured so that police power 
more adequately serves the public good as 
defined by constitutional safeguards and demo- 
cratic processes? 
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Chapter by chapter Goldstein builds the 
framework that provides answers. He analyzes 
in the first four chapters what police actually 
do and sympathetically explains their problems 
in doing it. A pervasive problem is that the 
present structuring of the job requires duplici- 
ty. The next four chapters weigh the issues of 
power—the structuring of discretion, the poli- 
tical direction of police, the control of police 
misbehavior, and the handling of corruption. 
The last four chapters not only explain the 
minimal impact of recent attempts to improve 
police organization through developing leader- 
ship, upgrading personnel and increasing educa- 
tion, but also suggest realistic alternatives. 

Goldstein brings to his task the mature 
reflections of 20 years’ experience with police. 
His perspective is that of an administrator 
steeped in constitutional law and conversant 
with social science research. He suffers no 
illusions concerning the entrenched nature of 
police abuses and the difficulty of police 
reform, having worked four years in the Chi- 
cago police department as right hand to the 
most influential police manager of the mid-cen- 
tury, O. W. Wilson. Since 1965 he has served at 
the University of Wisconsin law school. 

Goldstein discourses fluently upon the 
whole literature of police, the uneven nature of 
current practices, and relevant court decisions. 
The prolific citations to empirical studies, 
primary documents, and reflective essays pro- 
vide a comprehensive summation of the litera- 
ture of the police field. 

The book is socratic; reasoned argument 
carefully examines the complexities of each 
issue and then leads inexorably to conclusions 
that refute prevailing opinion. The doctrines 
which Goldstein destroys are those derived 
from the major police reformers of this cen- ., 
tury: that crime is the paramount responsibility 
of the police, that organizational upgrading is a 
sufficient goal for reform, and that police 
power can be properly controlled through a 
centralized structure that is insulated from 
politics. 

The new framework by which Goldstein 
addresses the enduring problems of policing 


rests on a view of police as an agency of | 


municipal government housing a multitude of 
functions. In listing the appropriate objectives, 
he draws upon the American Bar Association 
standards adopted in 1973, of which he was the 
original draftsman. They are: to prevent and 
control conduct threatening to life and proper- 
ty, to aid individuals in danger; to protect 
constitutional rights; to facilitate traffic; to 
assist those who cannot care for themselves; to 
resolve conflict; to identity incipient problems; 
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and to create a feeling of security. A recogni- 
tion of the full range of complex services which 
police provide highlights the inadequacy of the 
standard goals of efficiency stated in terms of 
response time, arrests, and clearance rates. 

Discretion is essential for personnel who 
carry out tasks with such complex multiple 
objectives. Which objective takes priority in a 
given situation? What method of intervention is 
most likely to achieve the objectives? What 
form of disposition is most appropriate? The 
present police organizational arrangements are 
clearly inadequate for controlling discretion. 
Once the existence of discretion is acknowl- 
edged, it can be structured and controlled 
through explicit policies. 

The denial that police make policy results 
from the reform efforts to insulate police from 
the politics of patronage, favoritism and corrup- 
tion. Consequences of this apolitical posture 
have been lack of accountability and a highly 
impersonal service that underlies the estrange- 
ment between police and public. A balance is 
required between the need for communities to 
influence policy and the need for police man- 
agers to run their departments. Individual of- 
ficers need both guidelines for the exercise of 
discretion and assurance that when they proper- 
ly enforce the law they will be safe from 
retaliation, Goldstein observes. 

The civil disorders of the late 1960s mark 
the beginning of our present period of challenge 
to police orthodoxy by citizen protest, the 
isolated efforts of individual police managers, 
and the explosion of research. Goldstein’s book 
fully comprehends and adds to that challenge. 
Researchers who use Goldstein’s framework to 
shape their hypotheses will be addressing the 
fundamental issues of policing a free society. 


DOROTHY GUYOT 
Center for Policy Research, New York 


Black Separatism in the United States. By 
Raymond L. Hall. (Hanover, N.H.: Universi- 
ty Press of New England, 1978. Pp. x + 306. 
$15.00.) 


The appearance of the first extensive treat- 
ment of black separatism in America since 
Theodore Draper considered it as part of his 
Rediscovery of Black Nationalism in 1970 
should be cause for elation. The rejoicing 
should be even more unrestrained when, rather 
than taking Drapers general and popular ap- 
proach, a writer with scholarly credentials 
promises a disciplined and theoretical approach 
to this most persistent and hardy varietal of the 
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nationalist stock. We are drawn, even mor? 
forcefully, to a book which promises that it i3 
enriched by “personal interviews and cor- 
respondence with most of the leadership ... 
information gleaned from primary and secor- 
dary sources ... [and] information gaine~ 
from individuals who defected from certain 
organizations” in addition to the author’s own 
impressions as a participant-observer in thes? 
separatist groups. What emerges from Raymone 
L. Hall’s Black Separatism in the United State: 
is a reality which falls short of the promise. 

Unless Hall’s primary source materials have 
been woven too skilfully and seamlessly inte 
the narrative to be recognized, I was able to 
identify only three documented instances c? 
such primary materials: a conversation witi. 
James Farmer in 1968, a quotation from + 
letter from Milton Henry, and a reference te 
“notes taken by me.” I will certainly conced« 
that the book is informed by the author’: 
personal experiences, but if interviews, interna. 
documents, and other primary sources are sc. 
conspicuously mentioned—not merely alluded 
to—the author ought to make note of ther. 
even if he must mark them “not for attribu- 
tion.” Without any specific evidence of substan 
tial use of such sources, we are left with what 
appears to be the author’s heavy reliance on thi 
respectable, but all-too-familiar, works whick 
are found in the secondary literature. 

After a worthy recapitulation of the his- 
torical expressions of black separatism which 
runs to roughly 100 pages, Hall gets into the 
shank of his subject which is an examination of 
four groups which he denominates as separatist. 
the Nation of Islam, the Black Panther Party, 
SNCC-CORE, and the Republic of New Africa 
Hall excludes from his separatist category suck 
groups as Ron Karenga’s US, and the group 
around Imamu Amiri Baraka whom Hall identi- 
fies as “Ameer Baraka.” Karenga receives nc 
mention at all, nor does the Black Panthe: 
Party of Northern California, the Bay Arez 
group of cultural nationalists with which the 
Black Panther Party for Self-Defense did battle 
and with whom they struggled for the blessing 
and endorsement of Malcolm X’s widow, Mrs. 
Betty Shabazz. 

Hall makes it clear that he considers cultura: 
nationalism analytically distinct from sep- 
aratism as a modality of black separatism, but 
by his own admission the Panthers’ “almost 
complete rejection of African heritage” (p. 
125) and his citation of Huey Newton to the 
effect that even if blacks were to gain contro. 
of six southern states they could not compete 
with the capitalist remainder (p. 195), suggest 
that the Panthers’ “revolutionary nationalism” 
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was more revolutionary than nationalist. The 
Panthers look decidedly uncomfortable in the 
separatist company in which Hall has placed 
them. Their quarrel was with capitalist Ameri- 
ca, not white America, and it seems somewhat 
awkward to consign them to the same category 
as groups which favored self-segregation or 
emigration. 

The original contribution of Hall’s book lies 
in its useful typology -of the kinds of personali- 
ties which are attracted to separatist move- 
ments, but since the bulk of the study is at the 
organizational level, the individual-level for- 
mulations seem disconnected from its main 
thrust. There is an interesting exploration of 
the relationships between the various separatist 
gropus, but it appears to derive almost wholly 
from official pronouncements and the secon- 
dary literature rather than from any startlingly 
original sources. 

Despite the presence of a report on the 
current status of these groups, the study has a 
rather dated quality to it, but even the older 
literature is characterized by some glaring omis- 
sions. I do not think that the Panthers can be 
appraised fairly without some mention of the 
most notable book by a defector, Earl An- 
thony’s Picking Up the Gun (Dial Press, 1970). 
The Glass House Tapes (Avon, 1973) which 
raises questions about the use by police of 
cultural nationalist groups to destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the Panthers, also suffers from lack 
of mention. 

As a straight history of black separatism, 
however, Black Separatism in the United States 
is a serviceable and helpful book. Had Hall not 
primed us to expect a substantial amount of 
novel material, the book might have stood more 
firmly on its own as a handy and reasonable 
restatement. 


Ross K. BAKER 
Rutgers University 


Emergency Employment: A Study in Federal- 
ism. By Howard W. Hallman. (University, 
Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 1977. Pp. 
ix + 207. $11.50.) 


Howard W. Hallman has written an unusual 
book. There is a fairly extensive body of 
literature documenting the failure of federal 
grant programs; Hallman tells a success story. In 
somewhat extravagent language, he describes 
the program for providing public service em- 
ployment under the Emergency Employment 
Act of 1971 as “a new chapter in the continu- 
ing saga of American federalism.” 

The title of the book is misleading. The 
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book is a case study of a single federal program. 
It does not explore the implications of the 
Emergency Employment Act either for federal- 
ism or for the administration of the federal 
system. In the main the book consists of a 
concise, straightforward narrative summarizing 
the legislative history of the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act and the steps taken by the 
federal government and its state and local 
partners to carry out the public service employ- 
ment program. The final chapters briefly evalu- 
ate program results. 

If there are any lessons to be learned from 
the case study, Hallman does not explicitly 
identify them. He does not attempt to explain 
why this program was successful when those 
studied by Jeffrey Pressman and Aaron Wildav- 
sky in “Implementation” and Martha Derthick 
in “New Towns in Town” were failures. What 
did the administrators of the public service 
employment program do right? 

As is not true of most of the “great society” 
programs, the goals of the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act were relatively clear-cut and accepted 
by all participants. The program was simple in 
design and comparatively simple in execution. 
As Hallman notes, the act was a “modified 
form of revenue sharing. The money was not 
entirely unrestricted because it was targeted at 
a specific objective, i.e., the hiring of the 
unemployed, with preference given to certain 
segments of the population, But many program- 
matic details were left up to the states, cities, 
and counties.” Faced with a budget squeeze 
and layoffs due to cuts, local governments 
experienced little difficulty in identifying use- 
ful jobs to be funded by the program. 

Whether or not the program was successful 
depends on the measures employed to evaluate 
results. Within two years 318,000 persons were 
given jobs, including 13,000 summer jobs for 
young people. The statistics are impressive, but 
there is considerable evidence of “creaming.” 
As Hallman points out, “The high proportion 
of persons with high-school education and 
beyond and the preponderance of men aged 
twenty-two to forty-four suggests that the 
cream of the crop was selected much more 
frequently than the hard-core unemployed.” 
Program evaluators found that non-disadvan- 
taged minority persons were often classified as 
“disadvantaged.” While the program did little 
to alleviate hard-core unemployment, it did 
provide useful jobs and enabled governments to 
avoid curtailment of essential public services. 

Erwin C. Hargrove has urged that “policy 
and program analysis should be supported by 
new kinds of policy research to improve the 
quality of thought about program implementa- 
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tion.” Case studies such as “Emergency Em- 
ployment” are welcome because they contri- 
bute to our knowledge of program administra- 
tion. In and of itself, the book does not add a 
great deal to our understanding of the factors 
that make for program success or failure. 


HAROLD SEIDMAN 
University of Connecticut 


Plea Bargaining: The Experiences of Prose- 
cutors, Judges, and Defense Attorneys. By 
Milton Heumann. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1978. Pp. viii + 220. $15.00.) 


Legal realists such as Karl Llewellyn, Jerome 
Frank, and Raymond Moley would have been 
delighted to read Milton Heumann’s realistic 
account of the dispositional process. Winner (in 
its earlier form) of the 1977 Corwin Prize for 
best Public Law dissertation, this work is based 
on field research in 1972—73 with six Connecti- 
cut trial court workgroups to which Heumann 
unobtrusively gained access. He sat in each 
courtroom for a few days before approaching a 
junior assistant prosecutor and requesting per- 
mission to observe and, eventually, to talk over 
impressions of criminal procedures. Heumann 
subtly ingratiated himself to the point where 
soon he was allowed to tag along with members 
of the courtroom workgroup, was included in 
plea bargaining sessions, and was even asked for 
his opinions on particular cases. Becoming a 
participant-observer enabled Heumann to refer 
to particular cases and otherwise to function as 
more of a colleague than an outsider in the 
open-ended interviews which followed. Defense 
counsel soon clamored to be interviewed them- 
selves, and finally the judges’ cooperation was 
easily achieved. Three-quarters of the 71 re- 
spondents permitted Heumann to tape their 
interviews, and the transcripts of their frank 
and salty remarks liberally season this meaty 
pièce de résistance. 

Of the six court settings studied, three were 
petty trial courts while the other three were the 
corresponding trial courts of general jurisdic- 
tion in the same locations. Two locations were 
urban and thus characterized by high crime 
rates and caseload pressures, but the remaining 
location was more bucolic and therefore lower 
in crime and caseloads. Heumann thus achieved 
a rudimentary balanced quasi-experimental de- 
sign, with his two key variables being (1) the 
level of court (and categories of crime pro- 
cessed) and (2) caseload pressure. Caseload 
pressure proved to exert relatively low influ- 
ence on plea bargaining, but level of court did 
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affect plea bargaining styles. Heumann did not 
measure these effects rigorously; his analysis is 
for the most part impressionistic, and in such 
an exploratory study we should not expect 
more. 

The report’s guiding theme is adaptation: 
the process whereby new prosecutors, defense 
attorneys, and judges cope with the tawdry 
bureaucratic reality of the dispositional process. 
Gradually they shed their original preferences 
for trials and formal motions and their belief in 
the factual innocence of the accused. Eventual- 
ly most members of the courtroom workgroup 
develop a preference for the negotiated plea, 
accepting it as more just, more flexible, as a 
more certain outcome. Their verbatim com- 
ments on how they adapted provide a searing 
indictment of legal education, such as: “I took 
one course in criminal law ... I had ——,... 
and he didn’t teach criminal law. He taught his 
version of Judy in the Sky with Glasses” (p. 
49). 

Heumann imposes a somewhat contrived 
distinction between what newcomers are taught 
and what they learn. Being taught involves 
rewards and sanctions which instruct the new 
workgroup members on how to act, whereas 
learning involves voluntary reconceptualization 
of the work environment unprovoked by the 
immediate application of rewards and sanctions 
(p. 53). But the two processes are only separa- 
ble analytically and not empirically: respon- 
dents greatly confuse them. Furthermore, Heu- 
mann’s concept of learning embraces new- 
comers’ comparisons of the costs and benefits 
of the adversary and negotiated approaches (p. 
100), which is certainly comparison of poten- 
tial Gf not immediate) rewards and sanctions. 
Heumann later presses the distinction into 
service when he theorizes that most newcomers 
learn to like plea bargaining and thus would 
adapt to it regardless of caseload pressures and 
other incentives and disincentives. A theore- 
tically sounder approach might be decision or 
game theory, which indicates which alternative 
choices rational (or experienced) decision 
makers would pick to maximize given objec- 
tives under conditions of uncertainty or incom- 
plete information. This conceptual lapse aside, 
most readers will be grateful that Heumann did 
not clutter his colorful report with mathe- 
matical models and payoff matrices, but instead 
concentrated on luring readers into the world 
of the courtroom bureaucrat. The vivid com- 
ments recreate the courtroom, or, more often, 
the bargaining table scene as richly as Dickens’ 
depictions, as deftly as Daumier’s sketches. 

Heumann’s suggestions for further research 
show his concern to expand sample size, but we 
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should perhaps refrain from embarking immedi- 
ately on the quest of the Holy Grail of Large 
Numbers. Small-sample methodologies, such as 
Stephenson’s Q-methodology, amply explained 
by Steven R. Brown in ‘Political Literature and 
the Response of the Reader: Experimental 
Studies of Interpretation, Imagery, and Criti- 
cism” (American Political Science Review 71: 
567-84) may hold far more potential for 
exploring courtroom bureaucrats’ states of 
mind. 
GREGORY CASEY 

University of Missouri, Columbia 


Campaign Organization. By Xandra Kayden. 
(Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1978. Pp. x 
+ 182. $3.95, paper.) 


Campaign Organization is an interesting but 
quite specialized addition to the burgeoning 
literature on contemporary political campaigns. 
Its limitations are that it focuses narrowly ona 
subject of limited usefulness, even for campaign 
specialists, and that it fails to relate itself to 
recent significant literature. 

The book is based on Kayden’s personal 
observations of the unfolding of three statewide 
campaigns in 1974—the Republican guberna- 
torial campaign of incumbent Francis Sargent 
in Massachusetts, the Republican gubernatorial 
campaign of Lamar Alexander in Tennessee, 
and the Democratic senatorial campaign of 
incumbent Birch Bayh in Indiana (the only 
victorious one of the three). Kayden spent 
several weeks observing each separate campaign, 
and at times the timing of the visits has strange 
episodic results, as when summaries of capital 
city television coverage of the three campaigns 
is restricted to September 18—27 for Tennes- 
see, to October 3—12 for Indiana, and to Oc- 
tober 14—24 for Massachusetts (pp. 127—30). 

The preface notes that political campaign 
organizations are like other organizations, ex- 
cept that they are temporary and their work is 
characterized by heightened intensity. The au- 
thor characterizes the book as “an analytical 
description of campaign organization and of the 
impact of the environment of those organi- 
zations on the people who participate in them.” 
The book is process-oriented; Kayden is con- 
cerned with “how people make decisions rather 
than with what decisions were made.” 

The reader gets a comprehensive picture of 
campaign organization and of personal interac- 
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tions on the three campaign staffs (the discus- 
sion of the relationship between Jack Flannery 
and Al Kramer of the Massachusetts campaign 
staff, pp. 32—39, is intriguing), but obtains 
little sense of how campaigns are planned and 
conducted or of the place which campaigns for 
individual candidates occupy in the political 
system. The specific topic of campaign organi- 
zation is perhaps not worth a book, unless the 
book develops important questions, focuses 
suggestions for further research, or addresses 
more systematically the enduring problems of 
choosing among alternative approaches to cam- 
paign staffing, functional jurisdiction, hier- 
archical control, and the relationships among 
the candidate, manager, staff, and party ap- 
paratus. 

Campaign Organization lacks a compelling 
and clear-cut organization or a careful enumera- 
tion of the essential characteristics of campaign 
organizations, the sorts of things I have referred 
to elsewhere as campaign variables—indepen- 
dence from other campaigns, personality-attitu- 
dinal characteristics, audience target, strategic 
planning, origin of resources, topical emphasis, 
campaign direction, and political insight, among 
others. Chapters or sections on such variables 
might have served as more effective vehicles for 
summarizing the author’s observations. Chapter 
5 is a good summary of basic campaign tasks 
(scheduling, research, speech-writing, polling, 
advertisement production), but the title (“The 
Organization as a Campaign’’) is not helpful. 
Nor is the inverted titling of chapter 4 (“The 
Campaign as an Organization”) expressive. 

It is striking that the book, which carries a 
1978 copyright date, contains no reference to 
such campaign-specific research as that of 
Robert Agranoff, The Management of Election 
Campaigns and The New Style in Election 
Campaigns; David Leuthold, Electioneering in a 
Democracy; James M. Perry, The New Politics; 
Robert Huckshorn and Robert Spencer, The 
Politics of Defeat; Jeff Fishel, Party and Oppo- 
sition; John Kingdon, Candidates for Office; 
Karl Lamb and Paul Smith, Campaign Deci- 
sion-making; Marjorie Randon Hershey, The 
Making of Campaign Strategy; or Murray Levin, 
Lhe Compleat Politician. 

It is as if Xandra Kayden were working alone 
in an isolated and unplowed field. Perhaps this 
is why the book, while interesting and well 
written, leaves the reader with the feeling that 
it is insufficiently comparative, theoretical, and 
informative. On the other hand, the author has 
observed with discriminating attention the 
minutiae of three campaigns and has developed 
thoughtful conclusions that will need to be read 
by professionals who must understand the role 
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of candidate organization in contemporary poli- 
tical campaigning. 


ALAN CLEM 
University of South Dakota 


Pollution and Policy: A Case Essay on Cali- 
fornia and Federal Experience with Motor 
Vehicle Air Pollution, 1940—1975. By 
James E. Krier and Edmund Ursin. (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1977. Pp. 
vii + 401. $15.95.) 


In the case of auto emissions policy, Cali- 
fornia, spurred on by the acute problems in Los 
Angeles county, led the rest of the nation. 
Pollution and Policy by James E. Krier and 
Edmund Ursin, law school professors at UCLA 
and the University of San Diego, is a history of 
California and federal auto emissions policy. 
After an excellent summary of the air pollution 
problem from scientific, engineering and eco- 
nomic perspectives, the authors devote the bulk 
of the book to a discussion of the era leading 
up to 1970 when the framework for present 
national policy was established with the passage 
of the 1970 Clean Air Act. 

While the authors’ careful scholarship and 
their attempt to be even-handed cannot be 
denied, questions can be raised about their use 
of history for analytical purposes. So much of 
what is considered public policy -books such as 
Politics and Policy by James L. Sundquist and 
Regulating the Poor by Frances Piven and 
Richard Cloward, are histories. This use of 
history for the purpose of policy analysis needs 
to be looked at more critically. Obviously it is 
true that “the failings of present policy to 
realize announced ends are due in part to the 
legacy of earlier efforts” (p. 307) as Krier and 
Ursin conclude, but such an assertion is a cliche 
and hardly a rewarding one for the reader who 
has taken the time to carefully read this book. 

Like another recent history of air pollution 
policy (Charles O. Jones, Clean Air: The Poli- 
cies and Politics of Pollution, which moves 
between policy development at the local level— 
in this instance Western Pennsylvania—and poli- 
cy development at the national level) Krier and 
Ursin’s focus on the California experience and 
its relationship to national experience is appro- 
priate. However, the excessive detail of their 
coverage of events in California, although it 
does contain rewarding passages, is tedious 
reading. Moreover, the authors’ discussion of 
the 1970—1975 period, the crucial era with 
respect to air pollution control, is less compre- 
hensive and satisfactory than their discussion of 
earlier occurrences. Krier and Urwin would 
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have served their readers better had thr: 
devoted themselves more to the interesti ¢ 
1970—1975 period and concentrated less cr 
the specifics of California policy in the pr- 
1970 period. 

Krier and Ursin’s two-chapter conclusion. 
which they bill as an appraisal, is provocative i- 
that the authors’ point of view comes to tls 
surface. They conclude that policy moved tcc 
slowly before 1970 and too quickly after 197: ; 
that crises, some real and some manufacturci 
by the media, pushed policy making forwar::; 
and that policy makers “fixated” on teci- 
nological and regulatory solutions while disri- 
garding what Krier and Ursin believe to be 3 
sane and reasonable approach to the problem—* 
tax on emissions. These conclusions, howeve.’, 
are not new. 

Krier and Urwin’s discussion of policy deve - 
opment by a process they label “‘exfoilation” s 
fairly interesting; but ‘“‘exfloilation” might be - 
ter be termed learning from experience, forit s 
nothing more than the gradual unfolding cf 
policy in response to feedback from citizens, 
interest groups, and research scientists. What :: 
fairly unique about their point of view is 21 
insistence that the federal government retre: i 
from its efforts to control emissions because cf 
excesses like the EPA transportation plan thr: 
would have cut gas consumption in Los Angels 
by over 80 percent. Krier and Ursin therefore 
look favorably upon a strategy that woul? 
differentiate between various regions, but the / 
fail to sufficiently take into account the poi - 
tical and administrative problems that such 1 
strategy would entail. 

What mars this book is the authors’ limite | 
understanding of the task of writing histon. 
They chronicle the events that occurred, br! 
the writing of history is more than a chroniclin; 
of events. Had the authors adopted a themati: 
approach instead of a chronological one, thei: 
book would have been more penetrating an? 
incisive. As it is, numerous interesting issucs 
that they allude to are not systematicall - 
explored. It is a shame that the authors’ view o? 
history is so narrow because history can be 2 
useful approach to policy analysis. Pollutio: 
and Policy is a good start but an authoritativ> 
work about auto emissions policy still needs t> 
be written. 


ALFRED A. MARCUS 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Federal Government and Urban Problems. 
HUD: Successes, Failures, and the Fate of 
Our Cities. By M. Carter McFarland. (Boul- 
der, Colo.: Westview Press, 1978. Pp. xviii+ 
277. $20.00.) - 


This is a clear and orderly description of the 
objectives and programs of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, with com- 
mentary on each, written by a long-time senior 
economist in the department and its predeces- 
sor, the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Cast in non-technical language, the book is 
characterized by breadth rather than depth. 
Even though it covers much less than the title 
suggests (its subject is only HUD, not the 
federal government as a whole), it can offer 
only 20 pages or so on each of the department’s 
major purposes. Each chapter presents the 
rationale for a set of programs; describes their 
evolution, their accomplishments, and their 
present scope; then summarizes expert criticism 
and offers the authors own judgment and 
recommendations. 

The reader will finish the volume with a 
better understanding of what HUD does and 
why, and will find McFarland’s observations to 
be mature and balanced, and by no means 
defensive. But the specialist in policy analysis 
who is looking for the application of rigorous 
evaluation techniques will not find them here. 
The student of urban problems who seeks 
depth of analysis of any particular problem or 
program will find only introductory material in 
this volume. The student of policy-making 
processes or bureaucratic behavior who hopes 
to find here an insider’s insight into how things 
actually happen in a big federal department will 
be disappointed; the author occasionally touch- 
es on incidents—reorganizations, for example— 
that would provide lessons for public admini- 
stration but he does not develop them into 
illuminating case studies. 

And every serious reader will be frustrated 
by the handling of footnotes. The publisher has 
gone to great pains, in the first place, to hide 
the references so they cannot be found unless 
one memorizes the number of the chapter one 
is reading (and who ever does that?). Then the 
author has compounded the difficulty—and the 
irritation—by citing only entire publications, 
without page numbers. To find the context for 
a quotation McFarland has used, the reader 
would have to search through anywhere up to 
600—700 pages of the original source. Why, if 
footnotes are to be unfindable and unusable, do 
publishers and authors bother with them at all? 


JAMES L. SUNDQUIST 
The Brookings Institution 
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Innovation and Implementation in Public Or- 
ganizations. Edited by Richard R. Nelson 
and Douglas Yates. (Lexington, Mass.: Lex- 
ington Books, D.C. Heath, 1978. Pp. xi + 
186. $18.00.) 


With its interdisciplinary focus on such 
timely concerns as innovation and implementa- 
tion, this book will have immediate appeal to 
students of public administration. Two charac- 
teristics distinguish, and limit, the. book’s con- 
tribution to this field. For one, the editors have 
assembled in one volume nine brief case studies 
of innovation in a variety of institutional 
settings. Second, many of the essays are written 


by practitioners who draw on direct experience | 


in the organizations under study. 

With these essays as the empirical ground- 
work, Nelson and Yates hope that the book will 
point the way toward “the underlying and 
recurring patterns of innovation and implemen- 
tation ... found in the experience of different 
public organizations.” Because of its peculiar 
case study format, however, the book largely 
fails to accomplish this objective in any system- 
atic manner. In short, the use of disparate case 
studies, written with varying degrees of author 
involvement, results in a highly uneven treat- 
ment of the subject. Unfortunately, the editors 
fail to synthesize the material in an essay that 
points the way toward productive lines’ of 
future inquiry. . 

As a result, the reader is left with a 
potpourri of variables involved in innovation 
and implementation. In their brief introductory 
essay, Nelson and Yates define innovation as 
“doing something other than what is in [an 
organization’s routine] repertoire.” The nine 
case studies amply illustrate the range of 
possible applications of this definition—varying 
widely in the scope of innovation attempted, 
the manner in which innovation is introduced, 
the number of institutions involved in innova- 
tion, and the nature of the author’s involve- 
ment. 

In addition, the essays themselves are of 
uneven quality. Several are essentially descrip- 
tive, paying little heed to theoretically interest- 
ing concerns. Others generate theory-based 
findings but are hampered by deficiencies in the 
data presented. Peter Szanton’s review of inno- 
vation in ten urban public services produces 
findings of questionable reliability, yet com- 
mendably he provides a theoretical framework 
for examining innovation experiences. One 
wishes that the editors had followed suit; at 
least it would have been helpful if they had 
used the case studies as inductive material from 
which to generate hypotheses for more system- 
atic study. Despite their introductory disclaim- 
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er against “conceptual gymnastics,” it remains a 
mystery why they chose to let the individual 
essays “stand on the strength of their particu- 
larity.” 

Although space does not allow sufficient 
treatment of individual essays, some are notable 
for their substantive insights into the innova- 
tion process. Douglas Yates’ account of the 
New York decentralization experience points to 
an inherent contradiction between the logic of 
innovation (ideas that offer something for 
everyone) and the logic of implementation 
(realities that offer something for everyone) 
and the logic of implementation (realities that 
unmask conflicts disguised behind grand ideas). 
Malcolm Feeley’s account of the New Haven 
Redirection Center for pretrail detainees sug- 
gests that this contradiction may result in part 
from the conflict between the “system perspec- 
tive” of those initiating change and the “agency 
perspective” of those charged with implementa- 
tion. 

These and other obstacles to innovation are 
to some degree overcome in examples of 
relative success described in several essays. Two 
in particular—~N. Dickon Reppucci and J. Terry 
Saunders’ account of the Connecticut School 
for Boys, and Lawrence Sherman’s review of 
neighborhood team policing experiments in six 
cities—provide compelling evidence of the im- 
pact of participation. In effect, participation in 
the initial planning stage by those affected 
during the implementation stage leads to more 
precise innovation objectives and greater clarity 
of anticipated benefits, resulting in fewer in- 
stances of what Murray Edelman has character- 
ized as “words that succeed and policies that 
fail.” This is particularly so in settings where 
coordination of the implementation stages is 
enhanced by centralized authority. 

Insights like these are, however, hard to 
generalize to the range of innovation experi- 
ences recounted in the book—indeed, this diffi- 
culty may have led Nelson and Yates to forego 
a substantial organizing essay. One general 
difficulty is that many of the experiences focus 
rather narrowly on the institution undergoing 
innovation, thus avoiding many of the compli- 
cating political and economic factors that influ- 
ence both the probability and scope of organi- 
zational change. It may be that innovation ina 
contained organizational setting may not be 
particularly comparable to more broad-based 
(and seemingly significant) innovation in the 
political or economic environment. On the 
other hand, the micro-organizational focus of 
several essays may produce lessons which can 
be generalized to broader political interactions. 

In addition to the isolated insights of parti- 
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cular essays, the book as a whole makes two 
significant contributions to the literature. Firs:, 
it seems most useful as an introductory read- 
er—providing students with a range of innova- 
tion settings and methodologies used to study 
them. Simultaneously, although frustrating is 
their disparity, the everyday-life views of inst‘- 
tutions undergoing change provide studen‘s 
with insights into organizational dynamics thet 
are grounded in the real world. Having er- 
countered this material, they may be in a better 
position to explore existing theories of innovi- 
tion and to generate productive hypotheses fer 
future study. One only wishes that the editors 
had done the same. 


EDWARD P. MORGAN 
Lehigh University 


The Abuse of Power: The Permanent Goverr.- 
ment and the Fall of New York. By Jacx 
Newfield and Paul Du Brul. (New York: 
Viking Press, 1977. Pp. xiv + 368. $12.5C, 
cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


Paul Du Brul served for nearly a decade o^r 
the staff of the borough president of the Bronx, 
New York. Jack Newfield, an editor of th: 
Village Voice, is the best muckraking journalis: 
writing today. They have joined to produce 2 
compelling study in venality. New York City, 
they argue, did not “die” because of abstrac: 
processes; rather, the history of the past decade 
is a tale of villains and greed, a story of the 
“permanent government” of bankers, rea. 
estate interests, utility executives, backroom. 
politicians, and union officials. The book is ar 
expression of sustained: outrage at their conduc. 
in a time of collective need. 

The various parts of the volume are much 
better than the book as a whole. Indeed, The 
Abuse of Power is more a collection of separate 
articles than a coherent argument about the 
fiscal and human plight of American cities. But 
some of these pieces are very good indeed. The 
volume contains a well-written narrative of the 
events leading up to the collapse of the market 
for New York City securities, nicely drawn 
portraits of Mayors Wagner, Lindsay, and 
Beame, and a clear presentation of the inter- 
locked connections of the people who compose 
New York City’s economic and political elite. 
All this is of no mere descriptive interest, 
because it challenges the inherited prevailing 
wisdom about the Keynesian-pluralist character 
of the local regime. Moreover, the deft portrait 
of the ways in which machine politics continues 
to thrive at the elite, if not the mass level in an 
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allegedly reformed city lends credence to more 
analytical statements on the subject. The vol- 
ume contains some useful data and information 
on New York City’s borrowing patterns, the 
fiscal chicanery of Nelson Rockefeller, and on 
the ways in which local banks profited from the 
city’s debt and sold their holdings at the 
moment of slight risk, thus compounding the 
possibility of default. The authors are also to be 
credited with an excellent description of the 
human side of the fiscal crisis and the severe 
costs entailed by budget cuts, municipal em- 
ployee layoffs, and reduced services. The tone 
throughout these discussions, refreshingly, is 
one of engaged and biting anger. 

With all these virtues, the volume neverthe- 
less fails as a sustained piece of analysis. In part, 
its shortcomings are reflected in, and are the 
product of, the book’s incoherent organization. 
Interspersed between chapters on the fiscal 
crisis, the “permanent” and “temporary” gov- 
ernments, and proposals for change are treat- 
ments of the political economy of organized 
crime, the arrogance of the local electric utility, 
the rent strike at the massive Co-op City, and 
the problems of municipal unions. These discus- 
sions, interesting in their own right, only have a 
place in the overall structure of the argument if 
we take the author’s stated object of analysis 
seriously, the “death” of New York. But surely 
this focus is radically insufficient, even mislead- 
ing. The issue is not one of “death,” for New 
York City continues to function—in some ways, 
seen from the vantage point of other cities, 
rather well—but that of explaining the character 
and terms of its functioning. The term “death” 
serves to mask an analytical dilemma: in what 
ways are the desperate human and fiscal prob- 
lems of New York City typical of other older 
large U.S. cities, and in what ways are they 
special? How much weight should be given to 
structural features of explanation, having to do 
principally with the place of older cities in the 
unevenly developing political economy of ad- 
vanced capitalism, and what relative weight 
should be placed on individual and collective 
acts of self-interest and greed? One mode of 
analysis points to the need for major alterations 
in tax and incentive structures, national plan- 
ning capacities, and the social control of invest- 
ment; the authors’ mode points in another 
direction, that of traditional city reform: let’s 
clean up the mess in government so that it can 
act in “the public interest.” 

Perhaps these prescriptive modes are com- 
patible, but an argument about their relative 
importance needs to be made. Surprisingly, 
though the thrust of much of the book points 
in the direction of traditional urban reform 
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demands, the concluding chapter presents poli- 
cy recommendations that focus on the eco- 
nomic plight of the city within a national 
framework: a full-employment economy, a 
federal urban bank, federal aid to rebuild the 
port, and the federalization of welfare. Only a 
few of the prescriptions could be implemented 
locally (if at all): saving rent control, and 
ending “waste, ripoffs, legal graft.” Since so 
much of the volume focuses on this unholy 
trinity, the other proposals appear more ad hoc 
than they are. Disappointingly too, Newfield 
and Du Brul, who between them have so much 
personal political wisdom, born of day-to-day 
support for and involvement in community 
organizing, have almost nothing to say about 
the kind of politics that might in fact bring 
their preferred public policies into being. 


IRA KATZNELSON 
University of Chicago 


Patterns of Metropolitan Policing. By Elinor 
Ostrom, Roger B. Parks, and Gordon Whita- 
ker. (Cambridge: Ballinger Publishing Co., 
1978. Pp. xxxv + 343. $18.50.) 


While citizens in the 1960s complained 
about the quality of police services, and blue- 
ribbon commissions in the 1970s promulgated 
standards, goals, and ideals for American police, 
few social scientists have seriously investigated 
the actual organization and delivery of police 
services to the public. This descriptive study of 
police organization in 80 Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas under 1.5 million 
population makes a significant step toward 
filling the research gap. It examines how police 
agencies in each SMSA are organized to provide 
direct services to the public such as patrol, 
traffic control, and crime investigation, and 
auxiliary services needed to produce direct 
services such as radio communications, pre-trial 
detention, police training, and crime labora- 
tories. However, perhaps because the subject is 
relatively new to social science, a number of 
conceptual problems limit the utility of the 
research. 

The book uses the “industry approach” to 
describe the varied forms of police organiza- 
tion. The advantage of such an approach is that 
it first asks whether the community is receiving 
particular services and then inquires about 
which police agency is providing them and 
whether there is coordination or duplication of 
effort among those providing police services. It 
is therefore possible, the authors claim, that a 
particular university community, for example, 
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might receive patrol services from a campus 
police department, traffic control from the 
municipal police department, and crime investi- 
gation from a county police department. Such a 
consumer-oriented approach makes better sense 
than the simplistic earlier notions that each 
police agency must provide the full range of 
services to the people it serves. While this is a 
useful approach to police services delivery, the 
selection of services to be studied unnecessarily 
limits the police role in providing direct services 
to the public to patrol, traffic control, and 
crime investigation. We learn nothing about the 
organization and delivery of other key police 
services such as general peacekeeping, emergen- 
cy social services, family crisis intervention, or 
crime prevention. 

The study’s basic assumption is that the 
organization of the delivery of police services is 
an important factor in determining how effi- 
ciently, effectively, and equitably police ser- 
vices will be rendered. This assumption receives 
inadequate attention, and the multitude of 
other factors which affect the delivery of police 
services is entirely overlooked. As a minimum, 
the political process, the legal process, and 
historical factors which may account for the 
very organizational arrangements being studied 
should have been explored. Purely structural 
factors are not likely to have the impact 
implicitly attributed to them in this work. 

The data consist primarily of questionnaires 
and personal interviews to establish who pro- 
vides police services in each SMSA, demo- 
graphic information on the “service areas,” and 
relevant state laws covering training standards, 
arrest powers, jurisdictional boundaries of au- 
thority, and so on. Problems arise, however, 
when non-police researchers begin asking sensi- 
tive questions of police department officials. 
For example, it is stated that 91 percent of the 
local police departments report that they re- 
ceive assistance from other police agencies and 
86 percent report that they provide such 
assistance to other police agencies. Thus, Os- 
trom et al. concluded that “cooperation among 
police agencies throughout the nation’s metro- 
politan areas is extensive” (p. 316). Such a 
conclusion seems less wrong than unjustified on 
the basis of the evidence. Surely on the basis of 
newspaper accounts and personal experience, 
we should be cautious about accepting the 
police establishment’s public account of inter- 
organizational cooperation. 

While the data base remains somewhat ques- 
tionable, therefore, a valuable effort is made to 
use the data to measure several concepts such as 
fragmentation, duplication, and multiplicity. 
Such terms are often found in debates over 
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metropolitan policing, but are rarely as explicit- 
ly defined as in this study. 

While insisting that the goal is pure descrip- 
tion, not evaluation, the authors nonetheless 
seem impressed with the multitude of individu- 
al patterns of organizing the delivery of police 
services. They conclude, “The prescription that 
it is necessary to organize all service activities 
within a single, ‘full-service’ police department 
is based more on abstract principles of bureau- 
cratic organization than on examination of 
police experience” (p. 324). However, since 
their data basically reflect only what police 
departments say about their solutions to deal- 
ing with one another in providing services and 
no independent effort is made to assess the 
efficiency, effectiveness, or equity of these 
services, such a conclusion seems premature. 


LEE S. WEINBERG 
University of Pittsburgh 


Poor People’s Movements: Why They Succeed, 
How They Fail. By Frances Fox Piven and 
Richard A. Cloward. (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1977. Pp. xiv + 381. $12.95.) 


The power of the poor consists of their 
ability to generate a crisis of political instabili- 
ty, thereby forcing the elite to respond in ways 
that may be in the interest of those responsible 
for causing the turmoil. Members of the elite 
may respond repressively, and certainly are 
likely to be cooptive or otherwise controlling. 
but there are no significant alternatives for poor 
people otherwise lacking in political power. 

This is the central thesis of Frances Piven 
and Richard Cloward in their influential and 
important book, Poor People’s Movements. It is 
articulated forcefully in an introductory chap- 
ter that finds the origins of protest in the 
attenuation of social control accompanying 
occupational dislocation and transformation 
and mass migration, and finds elite responses, 
when they are forthcoming, to be primarily 
reactions to the disruptions, not to the de- 
mands or claims of protesters or their spokes- 
persons. Their book will undoubtedly structure 
discussion of this subject for years to come. 

Four case histories support the central thesis 
and ancillary arguments. Piven and Cloward 
focus on the struggles of the unemployed and 
of industrial workers of the 1930s, and the 
more recent civil rights and welfare rights 
movements. Each chapter rehearses the rise of 
insurgency and spontaneous demonstrations of 
defiance, the attempts of movement leaders to 
get astride of the movement and provide it with 
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coherence, organization and direction, and the 
response of the elite both to relatively spon- 
taneous insurgency and to subsequent organiza- 
tional efforts. Cloward and Piven observe that 
elite members appear to have been responsive 
to these movements only when they threatened 
continued disruption of the system. Efforts to 
build organizational capacity, develop organiza- 
tional strategies, and harness the power of the 
poor, they conclude, are at best irrelevant, at 
worst (and usually), destructive of the spon- 
taneous rebellion that alone may result in elite 
concessions. 

Among the many reasons to applaud Piven’s 
and Cloward’s efforts are the unity and compre- 
hensiveness of their theory of protest and the 
thematic, clear treatment of the case studies, 
the comparative basis of their analysis, and the 
engaged yet critical presentation of the evi- 
dence. Of particular interest is their discussion 
of the welfare rights movement. The authors 
were initially instrumental in articulating the 
theoretical basis for the movement, and 
throughout remained involved as they watched 
it fall precisely into the errors against which 
they say they had warned. 

Poor People’s Movements is in large part an 
extended argument about the proper role of 
organizers and organizations in insurgent move- 
ments of the poor. Piven and Cloward assert 
_ that community organizers, labor organizers 
and others who would create poor people’s 
organizations for the purpose of directing, 
targeting and sustaining pressure on the elite 
actually play the perverse role of constraining 
the movement’s disruptive potential, thus mak- 
ing it easier to adopt non-responsive govern- 
ment programs, coopt insurgent groups, min- 
imize programmatic concessions and, particular- 
ly, limit changes in the terms of future political 
relations. They urge organizers to respect the 
considerable restrictions of protest activity over 
which they have little control and to treat with 
humility their ability to mobilize mass dissent 
or influence the outcomes of elite reactions to 
protest. More harshly, they condemn organizers 
whose instincts are to build and consolidate 
poor people’s organizations when crowds are in 
the streets and ready to march. 

The Piven-Cloward thesis depends upon a 
notion of the “historical moment.” There are 
times when poor people are prepared to rebel; 
these times should be exploited and not di- 
verted into organizational activity. There are 
times when poor people are not prepared to 
rebel; these times are irrelevant and organiza- 
tional activity is thus of no consequence. 
Unions or community organizations tend to 
divert energies in periods of mass rebellion, 
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they argue. In periods of mass quiescence, they 
may or may not be benign, but are unlikely to 
be able to initiate or secure significant social 
change. 

While Piven and Cloward make a powerful 
case against organizers’ instincts to control and 
oversee organizational development, some ques- 
tions may still be raised concerning the efficacy 
of leadership in poor people’s movements. 
First, what is the role of organizers in periods 
that precede spontaneous demonstrations? How 
important was it that blacks in the South had at 
times tried to register to vote before the period 
of mass agitation that began around 1955? How 
important was it that community action agen- 
cies existed in the mid-1960s to provide sup- 
port for welfare rights? Or that organizing 
among southern textile workers continues? If, 
as Piven and Cloward agree, one of the condi- 
tions of protest is poor people’s belief that their 
cause is legitimate and supported by those in 
authority, then organizers may play an impor- 
tant part in mobilizing support for that belief, 
or developing leadership for future struggles. 

Second, what are the organizational com- 
ponents of spontaneous protests? Disruption of 
prevailing social relations apparently can be 
affected by resources, skills at manipulating the 
media, constituents, and the target of rebellion. 
Piven and Cloward recognize this, but have left 
to others the task of spelling out the tactical 
considerations in organizing spontaneity. 

Third, although it may be impossible to 
dictate the results of elite efforts to disarm 
disruptive protest, it is not so clear that - 
organizers and others play no role in protest 
outcomes. Another chapter remains to be writ- 
ten on the ways in which organizers and allies 
of poor people’s movements operate in tandem 
with the movements to affect protest out- 
comes. No doubt some prematurely cooperate 
with authorities to bring the crisis to closure. 
But if the limits of protest are as severe as Piven 
and Cloward suggest, then surely there is 
important work to be done in analyzing strate- 
gic considerations in securing most desirable or 
least restrictive protest results. 


MICHAEL LIPSKY 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Case-or-Controversy Provision. By James E. 
Radcliffe. (University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1978. Pp. viii + 285. 
$13.50.) 


Sporadic efforts by justices of the Burger 
Court to slam the courthouse door in the face 
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of potential litigants has spurred the interest of 
political scientists in questions of access to the 
courts. Restrictive access rules may, as the 
Chief Justice believes, help solve problems of 
congested dockets. More fundamentally, the 
question of who may bring a case before the 
courts is important because of its direct impact 
on the policy-making potential of the judiciary. 

James E. Radcliffe’s contribution to this 
growing literature focuses directly on the most 
basic source of access doctrine, Article III, 
Section 2 of the Constitution, the import of 
which is that federal judicial power may be 
exercised only in a “case or controversy.” In 
this book Radcliffe presents an exhaustive (and 
sometimes exhausting) analysis of the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of this clause, finding 
considerable support for his major hypothesis 
that the Court has expanded federal judicial 
power by gradually relaxing the case-or-con- 
troversy requirement. 

While this conclusion is unimpeachable, 
questions remain about how much Radcliffe 
has added to our understanding of developing 
access requirements. Particularly unsatisfying is 
his effort to separate the “essential elements” 
of the case-or-controversy clause from judicially 
created access doctrines. Derived essentially 
from the majority opinion in Muskrat v. U.S., 
219 U.S. 346 (1911), the essential elements of 
a case or controversy include adversity, a 
sufficient interest in a legal right, “an actual 
justiciable controversy,” and a case on which a 
court can render a final, binding judgment. 
Radcliffe analyzes the Court’s decisions bearing 
on each of these elements in painstaking detail, 
including separate chapters on sources of legal 
tights and remedies and the development of the 
notion of sufficient interest. Often Radcliffe 
seems to be beating a dead horse as he recounts 
the details of case after case in which the 
justices touched on one or another of these 
elements of a case or controversy. 

The author is at his best when he writes 
(more briefly) about such judicially created 
doctrines as standing, ripeness, mootness, and 
political questions. Under close examination 
these doctrines and not the “essential ele- 
ments” of Muskrat, emerge as the basis for 
most recent Supreme Court decision on litigant 
access. Moreover, Radcliffe shows that each of 
these doctrines has its roots in the case- 
-or-controversy clause. In the last analysis the 
distinction between essential components of 
the case-and-controversy provision and the ju- 
dicially created doctrines is entirely artificial. 

The book is also weakened by Radcliffe’s 
failure to deal with some of the more signifi- 
cant questions political scientists might ask 
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about access policy making. For example, ws 
need to investigate how the voting decisions 9° 
individual justices on access questions relate “© 
their positions on substantive policy issues. 
Radcliffe’s focus on what “the Court” has 
decided largely blinds him to differences te- 
tween the justices and forecloses consideration 
of the less legalistic aspects of his topic. 

In short, this book is not as interesting or 2: 
significant as it might have been. Yet, becauze 
of its generally thorough and impressive'y 
documented treatment of an important consti- 
tutional provision, it will provide valuab'e 
background material for future researchers co: 
cerned with access to the courts. 


EDWARD V. HECK 
University of New Orleans 


Cancer Crusade: The Story of the Nation: 
Cancer Act of 1971. By Richard A. Rettis.. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1977. Pp. xix + 382. $15.00.) 


As this book’s subtitle indicates, its centrcI 
purpose is to tell a story. If this had becn its 
only purpose, the book would have bee: 
reasonably successful in achieving its goal. Bu: 
because the author of Cancer Crusade purports 
to do more, his work must be evaluated in 
broader terms. Richard Rettig sets out not only 
to write a descriptive legislative history of the 
1971 Cancer Act, but also to shed new theorc- 
tical light upon the politics of agenda-settiny; 
and policy implementation, particularly th: 
former. He also seeks to write a book that cuts 
across and communicates effectively to thre: 
distinct audiences—concerned biomedical per- 
sonnel and policy makers, the general public. 
and political and social scientists. The first twc 
audiences can be reached by the good descrip 
tion the author provides by carefully examining, 
public hearings, documents, personal interview: 
and journalistic accounts of the National Can- 
cer Act. The third audience, the political anc 
social science community, is more demanding, 
when evaluating the merit of policy case stu- 
dies, judging them in terms of their theoretica! 
insights and implications for future public 
policy research. On this score Rettig’s book 
fares far less well. 

The first third of Cancer Crusade details the 
pre-legislative agenda setting activities that. 
Rettig argues, largely predetermined the legisla- 
tive outcome of his case. These early chapters 
are long on description and short on theoreticai 
reflection. Despite the author’s citation of 
major literature on agenda-setting, almost no 
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actual use is made of the right insights con- 
tained in this literature. The dialogue at times 
lapses into a presentation of chatty anecdotes 
of dubious analytical relevance. Rettig uses 
many direct quotations from speeches made by 
various cancer crusaders, Readers are left to 
fend for themselves in sorting out influential 
from non-influential speeches, substance from 
symbol. One useful insight drawn from the 
author’s description of agenda-setting is that 
the mind-set of policy makers often is strongly 
influenced by successful “role models” of past 
programs when deliberating the feasibility of 
new policies, regardless of the appropriateness 
of these models. Thus, for instance, much use 
was made of the space program “model” by 
policy elites weighing a new “categorical” and 
highly management-oriented NASA type ap- 
proach to cancer research and control, despite 
considerable scientific controversy concerning 
the basic causes of cancer, 

The second part of Rettig’s book consists of 
nearly 150 pages describing the legislative his- 
tory of the National Cancer Act. The author’s 
treatment of legislative politics is interesting 
enough, although not especially novel or arrest- 
ing. He relies too heavily upon the legislative 
hearings that provide the structure and much of 
the content of the chapters in this part. (For 
example, over 90 percent of the footnotes in 
chapter 6, “Two Days in March,” are drawn 
directly from hearings held by Senator Kenne- 
dy’s health subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, presented 
virtually in the same order of pagination as 
found in the original hearings.) In fairness, 
other parts of the book are more original in 
structure and content than this. Little more can 
be said about this part of the book except to 
note its thoroughness of detail. 

Only the concluding chapter that comprises 
the third part of Cancer Crusade seriously 
attempts to transcend factual description and 
offer analytical generalizations. In this chapter 
Rettig seeks to relate his case study to the 
broader theoretical literature on agenda-setting, 
policy making and implementation, and policy 
impact. His analysis of agenda-setting is, in my 
view, flawed at the outset by his insistence that 
the policy initiators of the cancer crusade were 
“a unique constellation of [wealthy] private 
citizens grouped around Mary Lasker,” rather 
than an “organized interest group” (p. 282). 
This curious terminological distinction leads 
him to conclude that the cancer initiative was a 
rare case of wealthy individuals spearheading a 
policy, with manifest support from organized 
labor, and latent support from public opinion. 
Yet wealthy corporate elites quite often have 
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been able to mobilize such support for numer- 
ous policies that were sold as beneficial to the 
“community-as-a-whole” (e.g., the initial sup- 
port for the now-discredited urban renewal 
policy; general support for federally subsidized 
research and development policies of all kinds; 
even the space program itself). The remainder 
of Rettig’s analysis of agenda-setting tells us 
little more than that agendas are set in stages of 
development and that a “push factor” is needed 
to transform general beliefs into specific policy 
proposals. Rettig’s attempt to shed new light on 
policy making and implementation is likewise 
lacking in the non-obvious. Here we find such 
truisms as: presidential support is a useful 
political resource, and wealthy people know 
how to use power and have easy access to 
political decision makers. Despite these short- 
comings, it is nice to find here yet another 
confirmation of the fact that technical policy 
analysis often serves mainly symbolic functions. 
The appearance of policy analysis often is more 
important than the content of analysis in 
influencing a policy’s reception by political 
elites. 

Rettig’s discussion of the policy impact of 
the National Cancer Act of 1971, while brief, is 
the most useful part of his book. He offers a 
thorough assessment and critique of the actual 
consequences of national cancer policy. We 
learn, for example, that attempts to improve 
the diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of 
cancer have been impeded by program leaders’ 
decisions to support only rehabilitation re- 
search, to apply only existing knowledge to 
cancer control, and to exclude delivery of 
patient care from its definition of “control,” 
thereby limiting organizational efforts to 
demonstration, field testing, and dissemination 
projects. More importantly, even if they had 
attempted to do more, they would have been 
subject to heavy criticism, since even the best 
existing diagnosis and treatment techniques are 
medically controversial. Thus, the more effort 
agency elites made, the more the agency would 
become subject to charges of waste. 

In one area, that of carcinogenic environ- 
mental chemicals, vigorous agency action might 
well have prevented much cancer, even in the 
absence of major research breakthroughs isolat- 
ing new underlying disease mechanisms. In this 
area we learn from Rettig that the National 
Cancer Institute avoids the political struggle 
necessary to obtain the withdrawal of known 
carcinogenic chemicals from use in the econo- 
my. Rettig also clearly demonstrates that rapid 
increases in funding for cancer research and 
control have come at the direct expense of 
funding for most other medical research, par- 
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ticularly basic biomedical research. What is 
more, this social cost of the policy is a direct 
outgrowth of a budgetary bypass provision of 
the original legislation, that enabled the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute to submit its budget 
requests to the OMB, unchecked by other 
possible NIH or HEW policy priorities. 

When engaged in impact analysis, Rettig is at 
his best. One wishes that more than 20 pages of 
Cancer Crusade could have been devoted to this 
approach. It would have enabled him to reach 
the third audience that has largely eluded him. 


MICHAEL P. SMITH 


Tulane University and 
University of Essex, England 


Progressive Cities: The Commission Govern- 
ment Movement in America, 1901—1920. 
By Bradley Robert Rice. (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1977. Pp. xix + 160. 
$10.95.) 


This volume is not a study of the operation 
of cities under the commission form of local 
government but rather a description of the 
“origin, diffusion and decline of the commis- 
sion plan” (p. xvii). The author portrays how 
the plan was developed by a group of business- 
men in Galveston, Texas at the turn of the 
century and how it spread throughout the 
country due to the tremendous publicity given 
to it (p. 110). However, Rice fails to prove or 
disprove the Hays-Weinstein thesis that the 
commission plan was an upper-class struggle to 
wrest control of city hall from the lower class. 

Rice correctly observes that the commission 
movement never reached Scott’s institutional 
stage in the theory of diffusion of municipal 
innovation. Although some state legislatures 
passed laws permitting municipalities to govern 
themselves as they wished, there was never any 
encouragement to conform to the “Texas Idea” 
(p. 19). As a matter of fact, early supporters 
like Richard Childs later switched their support 
to the council-manager system. 

The commission plan’s failure to achieve 
wide popularity cannot be attributed entirely 
to the successful challenge of the council- 
manager plan (p. 111). If only five percent of 
American cities are operating under the com- 
mission form today, this is because of a number 
of weaknesses of the plan itself. The first is the 
concentration of policy making and administra- 
tion in the hands of the Board of City 
Commissioners. Progressive era reformers 
sought to divide the two for more efficient and 
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economical government. Although current 
theory no longer believes that the two must be 
distinguished, many students of public admini- 
stration feel that it is still necessary to separate 
them, especially in personnel management, to 
preserve the merit principle. 

The second weakness is the amateurish 
quality of management under the plan. Each 
commissioner supervises one or more admini- 
strative departments. The only qualification 
these commissioners have is having been elect- 
ed. Accordingly, there have been instances in 
which a plumber was elected to run a police 
department, a barber to manage an engineering 
department, and an undertaker to direct a 
health department. Once assigned as supervisor 
to an administrative department, a commis- 
sioner resents interference, and to preserve 
harmony, colleagues avoid criticizing each 
other. As critics of the plan put it, the Board of 
City Commissioners is transformed into a “‘fra- 
ternity of tolerance,” an automobile with an 
accelerator without a brake, five city mayors 
instead of one, each virtually a “petty poten- 
tate.” As a result, deadlocks and delays occur in 
the conduct of city management. 

The third weakness is the role conflict 
among the five commissioners. One of the 
commissioners is elected president of the board 
and is popularly known as the city mayor. 
Under the plan, the mayor is just another 
commissioner; in practice, however, he plays a 
very complex role due to pressures from com- 
munity residents who look upon him as a 
political leader or as their delegate who must 
respond to their demands. Thus, the mayor’s 
perception of his role in municipal government 
is more than that of a presiding officer at city 
commission meetings or as representative of the 
city at ceremonial functions. He sees it as 2 
focal point of leadership in local public admini- 
stration, community politics and intergovern- 
mental relations. In so doing he could step 
upon the toes of his colleagues, rock the boat 
and make waves in city hall. On the other hand, 
his colleagues in the commission perceive his 
role as a coequal or just another commissioner 
whose duties, responsibilities, and salary are no 


-more or less than theirs. 


The book suffers from numerous typo- 
graphical errors. To cite just a few, plan was 
misspelled as play (p. 3), yards as yeards (p. 
16), trial as trail (p. 20), capital as capial (p. 
27), dissipated as disapated (p. 28), presence as 
presense (p. 49), concerned as conccerned (p. 
58), and municipalities as municialities (p. 59). 
In spite of these deficiencies, Rice’s reliance on 
primary historical data and his objective presen- 
tation of the material makes this book worth- 
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while. His narrative on the rise and fall of the 
plan is consistent with good and sound his- 
torical scholarship. On the whole, this piece of 
research enriches our understanding of the 
diffusion process in municipal innovation and 
broadens our knowledge of a dying breed of 
local government structure. 


A. B. VILLANUEVA 
Western Illinois University 


The Democratic Party Primary in Virginia: 
Tantamount to Election No Longer. By 
Larry Sabato. (Charlottesville: University 
Press of Virginia, 1977. Pp. ix + 169. $9.95.) 


This small volume, published for the Insti- 
tute of Government at the University of Vir- 
ginia, follows in the tradition of Virginia 
electoral studies established by the late Ralph 
Eisenberg. It is a thoroughly researched history 
of the primary election as a nominating system 
in Virginia from its inception in the early part 
of the century to the present, backed up with 
extensive, simply presented, tabular data on its 
use both on a statewide and district (congres- 
sional and state general assembly) basis, and 
interspersed with some modest theoretical con- 
clusions and comparisons of Virginia primary 
laws with the legal prescriptions for primaries in 
other states. 

For some time now historical revisionists 
have pointed up the ironies of progressive 
electoral reform, citing particularly the effect 
of “popular” nominating processes in reducing 
the party organization’s role in interest aggrega- 
tion, issue mediation, and vertical integration of 
the electorate. The South’s use of the pri- 
mary—as a surrogate for party competition, a 
foundation for white supremacy, and a bulwark 
against centralization—was a further extension 
of this disaggregative effect and a major contri- 
butor to the bourbonization of southern poli- 
tics. Virginia’s experience with the primary 
illustrates the substantial diversity of this frag- 
mentary political institution in relation to the 
historical and cultural variation within the 
states of a South which has been represented 
for most of the twentieth century as a stereo- 
typical political monolith. And some further 
jronies are revealed in the uniqueness of Vir- 
ignia’s political history when viewed from the 
rather confining perspective of the state’s nom- 
inating practices. 

Virginia was the last southern state to adopt 
the primary as a major feature of its nominating 
processes, The Democratic Convention of 1904 
approved a primary plan for nomination to 
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offices elected on a state-wide basis in anticipa- 
tion of the gubernatorial election of 1905, but 
it was not until 1912 that a state primary law 
was enacted. Even then the primary require- 
ment in Virginia was less comprehensive than it 
was in the other southern states, and that 
method of nomination continued to be op- 
tional in most of the contests. Only in Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nominations has it been 
consistently used. Unlike the other states of the 
South, Virginia did not provide for a second, or 
run-off gubernatorial primary until 1952. Even 
then the second primary was held only upon 
request of the candidate in second place in the 
first primary, and in 1970 the legal provision 
for a run-off was dropped. 

The limited use of the primary in Virginia as 
compared with the other southern states can be 
attributed almost entirely to the fact that the 
oligarchic domination of the state that began 
with the Martin organization in the 1890s and 
continued with the Byrd machine through the 
mid-1960s had largely accomplished the con- 
solidation of its means of self-perpetuation (the 
most limited electorate in the country and a 
comprehensive local factional organization) by 
the time the primary began to be extensively 
used for that purpose elsewhere. Because of 
these historical circumstances, two general judg- 
ments of the author (as well as the subtitle of 
the book) seem somewhat incongruous, or at 
best less applicable to Virginia than to some 
other southern states. The first is that “the 
primary was the vehicle for political control of 
the Old Dominion during most of the twentieth 
century” (p. 120). The second is that a few 
southern states “had some of the characteristics 
of a bifactional system, but none to the degree 
possessed by Virginia’? (p. 91, n. 6). The 
problem here is the use of the term “bifaction- 
al,” Virginia was really unifactional, with only 
token opposition from sporadic sources, where- 
as in Louisiana, for example, the Long and 
anti-Long factions were substantially competi- 
tive for more than 30 years. 

The book is marred by inadequate editing 
not only in substantive matters but also in 
preparation of copy. One might cite numerous 
examples of syntactical awkwardness, but a 
single metaphor stands out as a redeeming 
Freudian (or perhaps intentional) slip. After 
having professed a bias only in favor of a 
two-party system, the author refers to “the 
Republican-infested Sixth and Seventh [con- 
gressional] districts.” 

In keeping with the purpose of the study, an 
experientially based prescriptive conclusion is 
offered: the nominating method for both par- 
ties that might best comport with the dual 
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criteria of party responsibility and popular 
participation would be some variation on the 
pre-primary convention, which would either 
endorse candidates for the primary or open the 
possibility for a challenge primary. At a time 
when institutional and policy analyses are 
attempting to fill the theoretical vacuum that 
has become such an obvious feature of the 
discipline, a comprehensive historical study of 
this type provides some suggestive points of 
departure for the development of a theory of 
elections, not only in relation to a single unit of 
analysis but for comparative purposes as well. 


WILLIAM C. HAVARD 
Vanderbilt University 


Blue-Collar Soldiers? Unionization and the U.S. 
Military. Edited by Alan Ned Sabrosky. 
(Philadelphia: Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
tute, 1977. Pp. ix + 166. $5.95, paper.) 


Recent changes in military compensation 
and organization, coupled with general social 
trends toward industrial democracy, have gen- 
erated an interest in the potential for unioniza- 
tion of the American armed forces. In particu- 
lar, the linking of military compensation to civil 
service salaries has put the largest federal civil 
service union, the American Federation of 
Government Employees (A.F.G.E.), in the posi- 
tion of fighting for higher military compensa- 
tion in the course of trying to increase the 
salaries of its civilian members. In the fall of 
1976, the A.F.G.E. amended its constitution to 
allow itself to recruit, as members, active duty 
military personnel, so that it might someday 
collect dues from those who were benefiting 
from its activities. Largely in response to this 
event, a number of studies and conferences 
dealing with military unionization were initi- 
ated in 1976 and 1977. 

Blue-Collar Soldiers is based upon one such 
conference, organized by the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute. It is an unusual book in that 
it combines dispassionate analysis with ex- 
tremely impassioned advocacy papers both for 
and against military unions. The proceedings of 
any conference are likely to be of uneven 
quality, and this book is no exception. As an 
editor, however, Sabrosky has done a better 
than average job of integrating the contribu- 
tions. 

The two best papers in the book are by 
leading scholars in the field of military unioni- 
zation. William Taylor, a permanent member of 
the social science faculty at West Point, has 
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outlined the basic issues involved in the poten- 
tial unionization of the American military. 
Although he is too prone to see the problem o` 
unionization tied to the conversion to an 
all-volunteer force, his presentation is one ot 
the most balanced introductions to the fiele 
available. 

Ezra Krendel, of the Wharton School, pr» 
sents an excellent overview of the status of 
military unions in Western Europe. The Euroc- 
pean experience is frequently cited as the most 
useful precedent for consideration of military 
unionization in America. Krendel does much to 
dispel the belief that unionized armed forces 
are ineffective as combat organizations. I b> 
lieve that he tends to overestimate the similari- 
ties between the European and American situ:- 
tions, although he does indicate an awareness cf 
historical differences. 

The advocacy chapters are qualitatively dii- 
ferent from the scholarly analyses. David Den- 
holm of the Public Service Research Counci, 
and Theodore Humes, a Staff Counsel for th: 
Senate Judiciary Committee, present a case 
against military unionization (and public sectcr 
unionization generally), based largely on a 1975 
public opinion survey that contained thre2 
questions on military unions. A large majority 
of the sample (82 percent) is reported to te 
opposed to military unionization. An equi 
percentage is reported to be opposed to mil- 
tary strikes. The tabular presentation of the 
data shows no respondents undecided on the 
issue, an outcome I have never seen in survey 
data on a controversial issue. What the tables do 
suggest is that support for unionization (and fcr 
strikes) is highest among those social grours 
most likely to serve in the military: the young. 
those with low levels of education, and nor- 
whites. 

In response to a question of whether or nct 
there should be a union shop in the event cf 
unionization, the authors report that “an ur- 
usually high number refused to answer th: 
question because they were absolutely opposed 
to military unionism.... According to th: 
table, 9 percent of the respondents failed to 
answer this question, and there are no data 
presented on their motivations. 

As Blue-Collar Soldiers went to press, thè 
A.F.G.E. was polling its locals to determine 
whether it should in fact enroll military persor- 
nel. In the interim, the locals have voted agains. 
such enrollment, the Defense Department hes 
issued a directive against unionization, and, at 
this writing, a strong statutory prohibition hes 
been passed by the United States Senat: 
(S-274) and is likely to pass the House of 
Representatives. The likelihood of unionization 
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of the American military would appear to be 
remote. What remains to be addressed would 
appear to be an underlying malaise in the 
military personnel system, of which the unioni- 
zation issue is but a symptom. 


DAVID R. SEGAL 
University of Maryland 


At the Grass Roots in the Garden State: 
Reform and Regular Democrats in New 
Jersey. By Vicki Granet Semel. (Cranbury, 
N.J.: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 
1978. Pp. 287. $18.50.) 


In a short note, “In Praise of Style,” Philip 
A. Schrodt laments that “ ‘professional’ writing 
in the social sciences is almost invariably cited 
by journalists and other writers as the deepest 
abyss into which the use of the English langu- 
age by educated people can sink.” In ironic 
apology for his own writing, he adds: “I have, 
in accordance with ‘professional’ standards, 
eliminated all ‘colloquialism,’ maximized the 
use of jargon, and in general attempted to keep 
the prose as dry and uninteresting as is humanly 
possible” (PS 11:352). 

At the Grass Roots in the Garden State, 
based upon Vicki Semel’s Ph.D. dissertation, 
could be nominated as the archtypical example 
of social science writing of the sort Schrodt 
describes. Laboriously overwritten, chock-full 
of jargon, juiceless as a mouthful of saltines— 
the prose is so painful to read that it vitiates the 
impact of what is otherwise a respectable piece 
of scholarship. The tell-tale feature of this book 
is that no editor can be found listed among the 
author’s many acknowledgments. A shame—her 
publisher did her wrong. 

Beneath the infelicitous prose, however, lies 
an interesting thesis. The author suggests that 
although the reform Democrats of the late 60s 
and early 70s shared many of the traits of 
previous reformers, they nonetheless repre- 
sented a new breed of party activist. In contrast 
to the populists and the early civil service 
reformers, they were neither anti-urban nor 
anti-industrial. In contrast to the progressives, 
they sought not to weaken the political party as 
an organization but to capture it. In contrast to 
the Stevenson Democrats, they attempted not 
merely to democratize the party’s internal 
procedures, but also to direct the organization 
toward securing substantive liberal policies. 
And unlike the stereotypic “amateur Demo- 
crats,” these new reformers were willing to 
expend the time and effort required to perform 
such mundane tasks as registering voters and 
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getting them to the polls on election day. 

The primary evidence adduced to support 
this thesis derives from some 633 responses to a 
mail questionnaire sent to 1000 delegates who 
attended the founding convention of the New 
Jersey New Democratic Coalition (NDC) in 
March 1969 and from an additional 770 re- 
sponses received from a sample of approx- 
imately 2300 Democratic County Committee 
members (precinct leaders) stratified to match 
the NDC delegates by sex and by county. The 
questionnaires, mailed out in the spring and 
summer months of 1970, contained a number 
of questions used previously by Eldersveld 
(Political Parties, Chicago: Rand-McNally, 
1964) and Marvick and Nixon (“Recruitment 
Contrasts,” in Marvick [ed.] , Political Decision- 
Makers, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1961). This 
enables Semel to compare and contrast the 
attitudes and self-described behaviors of regular 
and reform Democrats of New Jersey with one 
another and with the attitudes and self-de- 
scribed behaviors of party activists surveyed in 
the 1950s. 

Semel’s initial expectations are formalized as 
15 major hypotheses and many sub-hypotheses. 
These are tested for substantive significance 
largely by using Goodman and Kruskal’s gamma 
to see how strongly the relationships are or- 
dered in the expected direction. The initial 
expectations that characterize NDC members as 
Stevenson or “amateur” Democrats with mid- 
dle-class backgrounds and liberal attitudes are 
generally confirmed. But surprises soon emerge: 
the NDC activists show greater concern than 
expected for substantive as opposed to proce- 
dural (internal party democracy) issues; they 
show unexpected willingness to perform elec- 
tion-oriented tasks; and they are both in- 
terested and successful in seeking higher party 
office. 

There are a few minor errors of interpreta- 
tion (e.g., in Table 21, p. 159, two variables 
which correlate at —.01 are described as 
“sustain[ing] each other”), and an apparent 
contradiction between hypothesis 8 (“no signi- 
ficant difference between reformers and regu- 
lars in purposive motivation’’) and hypothesis 
8d (“Reformers will emphasize significantly 
more single-minded purposive motivations,” p. 
145), but by and large the data are interpreted 
carefully—with appropriate caution if not styl- 
istic grace. 

On the basis of her findings Semel suggests 
that movements like the NDC could serve 
genuinely to reform and reinvigorate local party 
organizations. Far from being destroyed, as 
some critics have alleged, traditional organiza- 
tions could be transformed. Policy concerns 
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could displace personal material rewards as the 
major incentives for party activism, and cosmo- 
politan (national and international) concerns 
could displace local ones as the major foci of 
attention. 

Given these speculations, the omission of 
developments subsequent to the data collection 
is unfortunate. Did the NDC remain a signifi- 
cant force in New Jersey politics? What re- 
forms, if any, have occurred within the Demo- 
cratic party as a result of the NDC’s activities in 
the early 70s? A chapter on these developments 
not only would have given the book greater 
currency, but it would also have served as a 
rough test of the author’s thesis. Updating the 
extensive bibliography beyond 1972 would also 
have made this book more valuable as a general 
reference on party organization. 

As it stands, At the Grass Roots in the 
Garden State seems useful mostly for those 
with a special interest in local party organiza- 
tion, but it offers little of interest for others, 
even for those who are just curious about party 
politics in New Jersey. 


MICHAEL MARGOLIS 
University of Pittsburgh 


Economic Policy Beyond the Headlines. By 
George P. Schultz and Kenneth W. Dam. 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1977. Pp. xi + 
225. $8.95.) 


Most of this book, written by two academics 
who served as high-level economic policy mak- 
ers from 1969 to 1974, deals with the impor- 
tant specifics of the national budget, tax policy, 
wage and price controls, income security, in- 
ternational economic policy, energy policy, and 
governmental reorganization. The chapters on 
the mechanics of the budget cycle and on tax 
policy are particularly valuable. Shultz and 
Dam are not good at proposing reforms; in fact, 
their general policy advice is often, “If in 
doubt, do nothing.” The book is a reflective, 
informal, and often shrewd account of six 
years’ experience of cabinet-level economic 
policy. Although less technical, it is roughly the 
1970s equivalent of Arthur Okun’s report on 
the 1960s, The Political Economy of Prosperi- 
ty. Students of political economy and eco- 
nomic and social policy should read the book. 

The authors’ approach to policy exemplifies 
the apolitical and often antipolitical ideology of 
the economist administrator. The economisting 
elements in this doctrine include an emphasis 
on the putative efficiency achieved by relatively 
unregulated markets, a preoccupation with the 
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costs of intervention by noneconomic actors 
(like courts and environmentalists) into eco- 
nomic transactions, and a plea for more 
thought about the long-run consequences oë 
economic policy—a plea surely endorsed by 
nearly all academic economists who have ever 
gone to Washington. The administrative side of 
the doctrine includes the implicit belief that the 
public interest is better served by cabinet 
members of the executive branch than by 
others, an emphasis on central coordination, a 
benign view of the power of the president, and 
a stress on the negative features of Congress 
(too many delays, too much influenced by 
special interests, too little rational analysis), of 
the courts (too interventionist), and of the 
bureaucracy (too balkanized, too much in- 
fluenced by its clients). In the name of efficien- 
cy, practitioners of administrative economisting 
seek to fend off both the deserving equity 
appeals and the appallingly greedy special in- 
terest ploys interjected into economic policy 
making by politicians, pressure groups, and, 
indeed, voters. 

Of course there are alternative views. Eco- 
nomic Policy Beyond the Headlines should be 
read along with Louis Fisher’s excellent study, 
Presidential Spending Power, which presents a 
quite different model and, further, documents 
the often illegal and gimmicky actions of the 
executive that thwart the constitutional budget- 
ary powers of Congress. Debalkanization of the 
bureaucracy and greater central coordination 
have well-known potential costs, and, even 
under the present administrative arrangements, 
presidents have corruptly exploited their power 
to control the economy—as in the 1972 re-elec- 
tion campaign. The book is sketchy with regard 
to many of the political aspects of economic 
policy during the Nixon years; greater, although 
still insufficient, detail is found in Safire’s 
Before the Fail. 

Economic Policy Beyond the Headlines 
opens with a short, general essay on policy 
making. Written by two people who have 
actually made policy, the analysis is particularly 
refreshing compared to the abstracted scientism 
of professionalized public policy studies and, 
more importantly, provides one of the superior 
answers to the question, “What did you learn 
during those years in Washington?” 


EDWARD R. TUFTE 
Yale University 
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Policy Analysis and Deductive Reasoning. 
Edited by Gordon Tullock and Richard E. 
Wagner. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 
1978. Pp. xii + 201. $18.00.) 


This collection provides an essay on the 
relative advantages of deductive approaches to 
policy analysis by John Blair and Stephen 
Maser and 11 examples of such analysis. Topics 
treated include criminal behavior, hospital cost 
control, several issues in taxation, social securi- 
ty, affirmative action, bureaucratic behavior, 
public investment discount rates and govern- 
ment purchasing. Three make exceptionally 
innovative contributions to their areas of in- 
quiry: Miner and Chalace on tax reform and 
legislative behavior, Mackay and Weaver on 
bureaucratic behavior, and Shepsle on discount 
rates. All but one of the articles (Urken on 
purchasing) are useful analyses as well as 
illustrations of deductive approaches to policy 
analysis. 

The uses of deductive analysis are varied and 
the analyses in the volume reflect that diversity. 
Miner and Chalace provide an excellent exam- 
ple of a short, direct derivation of unobvious 
and counter-intuitive hypotheses from widely 
accepted assumptions. Examples of logical ex- 
aminations of problems to select critical ele- 
ments for further analysis are found in articles 
by Weaver on social security, Worcester on 
affirmative action, Wagner on the tax treatment 
of philanthropy, Aranson on criminal sentenc- 
ing, and Brennan on indexing income taxes to 
inflation. The reconciliation of different con- 
clusions from apparently similar models is the 
focus of Shepsle’s analysis of public investment 
discount rates, and Austin and Gordon extend a 
conclusion from one body of work into a new 
area in their analysis of hospital cost control. In 
their analysis of criminal justice, Orr and Ramm 
analyze the difficulty of treating abstract con- 
cepts such as liberty and equality in a deductive 
framework. These applications illustrate that 
deductive approaches are not a mechanical 
cranking through of simple assumptions to 
derive a conclusion. The problem areas are 
much too complex for simple applications, and 
the usefulness of an analysis depends heavily on 
the analysts’ knowledge of the subject matter as 
well as their ability to follow logical implica- 
tions to a conclusion. 

While the articles are good contributions, 
they also illustrate common problems with 
deductive approaches. Some draw strong policy 
conclusions while neglecting an alternative in- 
terpretation which would emerge from modifi- 
cation of a single empirically testable assump- 
tion. A good example of this is Brennan’s 
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conclusion that income tax indexing to infla- 
tion is not important, a conclusion which 
depends on an assumption of median-voter 
voting outcomes. The very next article by 
Mackay and Weaver argues that median-voter 
voting outcomes are unlikely in most institu- 
tional settings—especially in those dominated 
by decision making in Congress and in congres- 
sional committees. If the Mackay-Weaver con- 
clusion had been used as an assumption in 
Brennan’s analysis, Brennan would have 
reached a different conclusion. Analysts must 
be careful about drawing strong conclusions 
from deductive approaches in complex settings. 
Such conclusions are really hypotheses which 
themselves should be empirically testable and 
viewed with caution until verified by additional 
evidence. 

While the volume includes a variety of 
analyses, not all types of deductive analysis are 
included. There are no examples of the deduc- 
tive derivation of hypotheses followed by em- 
pirical testing nor examples of the identifica- 
tion of critical assumptions which produce 
different conclusions followed by empirical 
examination of the alternative assumptions to 
determine which has the most evidence for its 
support. Hence, two examples of the most 
fruitful applications of deductive methods are 
missing. Overall, however, the analyses are well 
done, provide variety in approach and subject, 
and illustrate that deductive approaches, even if 
they do not include empirical testing, may be 
very useful. 


ROBERT L. BISH 
University of Maryland 


The Memoirs of Chief Justice Earl Warren. By 
Earl Warren. (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1977. Pp. xii + 394. $12.95.) 


This is a pleasant book, but I suspect that it 
will disappoint legal scholars. There simply is 
not much disclosed in The Memoirs of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren that has not already been 
revealed. There are several good unauthorized 
biographies of Warren, and although they are 
more journalistic than academic in import, they 
have done a competent job in portraying the 
chief justice’s life. Still, Memoirs is worth 
reading and reviewing. After all, Warren ranks 
with Marshal! and Hughes as one of our most 
distinguished chief justices. And this is his 
story, his perspective of a lifetime dedicated to 
public service, 

Warren began to work on his Memoirs in 
1970. He had just about completed the first 
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draft when he died in 1974 of a cardiac arrest. 
The editors engaged in a certain amount of 
“editorial tinkering” prior to publication, but 
the book is far from polished in its final form. 
It is discursive and suffers from a lack of detail 
where detail is demanded (especially in the 
chapter dealing with the Supreme Court years). 
Still, it must be remembered that the rough 
draft was written while Warren was in his 
eighties and undoubtedly would have been 
improved had he lived to refine it. 

The book is organized chronologically, Each 
chapter deals with a life passage: boyhood 
remembrances, his crime-fighting years as a 
district attorney, an interlude as attorney gen- 
eral of California, his political role as governor, 
campaigning for the vice-presidency, and the 
Supreme Court years, The final two chapters 
deal with Warren’s perspective and assessment 
of his political critics (particularly the A.B.A.) 
and his role as chairman of the president’s 
commission charged with investigating the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy. 

While there is not much new to be gleaned 
from Memoirs, it does provide a number 
(though far too few) of “behind-the-scenes 
revelations” (editor’s phrase). For instance, one 
scenario describes a chance meeting between 
Warren and Eisenhower in which Eisenhower 
chastized Warren for his “soft” approach to the 
“Communist cases,” in particular Yates v. 
United States (p. 5). Ironically, the Yates 
opinion was written by Mr. Justice Harlan, a 
conservative Republican judge appointed and 
esteemed by the president. In another episode 
involving Eisenhower, Warren describes how he 
was invited to a White House dinner while the 
school desegregation cases were under con- 
sideration. The president also had invited John 
W. Davis, counsel for the segregation states, and 
spent much of the evening praising Davis. After 
dinner, Eisenhower took Warren aside and said, 
“These are not bad people. All they are 
concerned about is to see that their sweet little 
girls are not required to sit in school alongside 
some big overgrown Negroes” (p. 291). Warren 
goes on to narrate an even more blatant 
attempt to “surreptitiously influence the ac- 
tion” of the Court (p. 337). This time the 
culprit was Attorney General John Mitchell. 
Mitchell dispatched an emissary from the De- 
partment of Justice to meet with Justice 
Brennan, and later Warren, in an effort to 
provide the Court with some wiretap informa- 
tion on foreign embassies which had not been 
included in the record of a case pending before 
the Court. In addition to anecdotes such as 
these, Warren does go into some detail about 
his resignation from the A.B.A., a subject which 
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he had refused to discuss prior to the publica- 
tion of the Memoirs. 

Another contribution of the Memoirs relates 
to the character of Earl Warren. From this 
personal narrative one can perceive the qualities 
of candor and strength imbued in Warren’s 
personality which contributed to his successful 
guidance of the Court for a period of 16 years. 
This persuasive ability was manifest throughout 
his public life. And while scholars may be 
critical of the chief justice with regard to his 
“task leadership,” he more than made up for 
this deficiency with his mastery of interperson- 
al relations. 

One of the continuing focal points of discus- 
sion which has concerned public law scholars 
relates to the question of whether Warren 
experienced a change in philosophy after he 
was elevated to the High Bench. It is Warren’s 
contention that no change occurred. The chief 
justice writes that “my actions have been 
exposed to the public constantly for more than 
half a century, and I feel that my views and 
actions in later years are but an outgrowth of 
the earlier ones” (p. 5). In support of this, the 
Memoirs highlights a wealth of progressive 
accomplishments achieved while district at- 
torney, attorney general, and governor of Cali- 
fornia. Indeed, Warren constantly comments on 
the influence of Hiram Johnson upon his 
thinking and actions. While this theme of 
“progressive consistency” is persuasive, it 
emerges largely because little attention is given 
to incidents in Warren’s career which would 
portray a contrary picture. 

The conservative image of Warren as a tough 
law enforcement officer while serving as district 
attorney and attorney general does not emerge 
from Memoirs. Rather, he comes across as firm, 
but fair and equitable—a role with which 
libertarians can feel quite comfortable. But 
there is insufficient information in the book to 
determine which of these contrasting roles is 
correct. Perhaps the best way to resolve this 
“consistency” puzzle is simply to acknowledge 
that constituencies change, and with the change 
in constituencies, perceptions of problems and 
the solutions thereto also change. Warren does 
discuss at some length the factors that ted to his 
support of the Japanese relocation while he was 
attorney general (a decision which he later 
came to regret). But no attention is given to his 
controversial support of the compulsory flag 
salute requirement of school children in Cali- 
fornia or a number of non-libertarian Court 
decisions such as Jrvine v. California. Students 
of the Court anxious for enlightenment on 
these facets of the chief justice’s life will be 
unfulfilled. 
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The major disappointment with Memoirs is 
that little attention is devoted to the years in 
which Warren served as chief justice. The 
chapter pertaining to 16 of the Court’s most 
important and controversial years is but 4] 
pages long. There is a good fund of information 
pertaining to the School Desegregation Deci- 
sions in the chapter, but the attention given to 
other cases is such that little of consequence is 
gained. Even the reapportionment decisions 
which Warren deemed to be one of the hall- 
marks of the Warren Court’s contributions are 
discussed in the briefest fashion. Equally dis- 
concerting is the paucity of information regard- 
ing the chief justice’s relationship and interac- 
tion with his fellow justices. Public Law schol- 
ars who had hoped to gain intimate glimpses of 
the “behind-the-scenes” revelations during the 
Supreme Court years are sure to be disap- 
pointed. 


CLIFFORD M. LYTLE 
University of Arizona 


Governance of Federal Regulatory Agencies. By 
David M. Welborn. (Knoxville: University of 
Tennessee Press, 1977. Pp. viii + 179. 
$9.50.) 


In the literature on American politics, inde- 
pendent regulatory commissions have never 
been very much admired as government organi- 
zations. Their independence of executive con- 
trol has raised questions about their account- 
ability to the public, and has led to the 
constant charge that they have sold out to the 
industries they are supposed to regulate. Their 
status as organizations headed by a collegial 
executive has also been held against them in a 
culture generally disposed to accept the Hamil- 
tonian proposition that governmental efficiency 
requires single rather than plural leadership. 

Now come complaints from all sides that 
commissions interfere with the effective func- 
tioning of the economy in the sectors they 
regulate. It is argued that commission policies 
keep prices higher and production lower than 
would be the case if such economic decisions 
were left to the competitive play of a free 
market. Deregulation is the theme of the day; 
with the inexhaustible optimism characteristic 
of reformers, those calling for deregulation 
claim benefits every bit as extravagant as those 
once made for regulation itself. 

Onto this scene David Welborn’s book on 
regulatory commissions makes a timely en- 
trance. It examines how regulatory commis- 
sions make decisions, and it presents findings 
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that may surprise as well as inform students of 
the regulatory process. 

One of the book’s most attractive features is 
that—unlike much of the literature on this 
subject—it has a substantial empirical base. 
Welborn conducted 66 interviews with present 
and former chairpersons, commissioners, and 
staff members of regulatory organizations. 
Seven regulatory agencies are included within 
the scope of his inquiry: the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Federal Maritime Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Welborn’s central analytical concern is who 
“may be said to regulate and on what basis?” 
He focuses his research on the interaction 
between the commission chairpersons and both 
their fellow commissioners and the members of 
the various agencies’ staff. Welborn’s conclu- 
sions plainly contradict the view of such recent 
critics of the regulatory process as the Ash 
Council during the Nixon era, Welborn finds 
that the chairs of these commissions do in fact 
exercise very substantial control over their 
operations. This is generally true of all seven of 
the agencies he studied, though somewhat less 
pronounced in the case of the FCC and the 
ICC. As Welborn puts it: 


The domain of chairmen is extensive. They 
have substantial influence on critical aspects of 
staff activity. At the commission level, they 
have considerable opportunity for independent 
action and considerable influence in collective 
decision-making. Their capacity to affect regu- 
latory values and objectives—the basic stakes in 
agency government—is much greater than oth- 
ers in the commissions (p. 131). 


All in all, Welborn argues, the authority of a 
commission chair is not significantly less than 
that of a single executive presiding over an 
ordinary executive agency. The commissions, 
he writes, “are not true plural executive sys- 
tems” (p. 132). 

The deference of commission members to 
the chair is quite remarkable. The only real 
constraint they impose on the chairperson’s 
position of leadership is the requirement that 
they be informed before steps of any signifi- 
cance are undertaken. Welborn thinks several 
factors are responsible for this willingness of 
commission members to accept the chairs 
leadership. Perhaps the most interesting of 
these factors is the commissioners’ fear of the 
growth of the power of the staff and their 
belief that a strong chair can preserve the 
influence of the commission over agency de- 
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cision making. Better in their eyes to have a 
strong chair than a bureaucratized agency. 

In addition to demonstrating that regulatory 
agencies are not as pluralistic as is sometimes 
believed, Welborn also shows that they are far 
from being as independent as their statutory 
position might suggest. By and large the chairs 
of these regulatory organizations have been 
willing to coordinate agency decisions with 
White House policies, and the strength of 
chairpersons has thus served to facilitate presi- 
dential influence over the decisions of sup- 
posedly independent regulatory commissions. 

The book is not without flaws. It is not 
always well written. And it can be argued that 
the generally favorable view the book presents 
of commission performance reflects the fact 
that it is largely based on interviews with 
commission members, past and present. But 
overall it is an impressive piece of work, greatly 
enriching our understanding of the internal life 
of regulatory bodies. 


FRANCIS E. ROURKE 
Johns Hopkins University 


The Investigators: Managing F.B.I. and Nar- 
cotics Agents. By James Q. Wilson. (New 
York: Basic Books, 1978. Pp. xi + 228. 
$10.00.) 


In view of how much is said today, and with 
such confidence, on the subject of bureaucracy, 
there is a surprising dearth of studies of 
individual agencies in actual operation trying to 
carry on the tasks for which they were created. 
The Investigators by James Q. Wilson, helps to 
fill that gap. It is a study of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Drug Enforcement 
Administration—two of the national agencies 
chiefly charged with law enforcement in the 
United States. 

The theme which animates and structures 
this book is Wilson’s belief that the law 
enforcement tasks these agencies were estab- 
lished to carry out have had very little impact 
on the way in which they are managed. In his 
words: “The administrative systems of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Drug 


Enforcement Administration have been shaped” 


by the political maintenance needs of the two 
organizations rather than by the nature of the 
tasks the organizations’ operators performed” 
(p. 192). 

Thus, Wilson finds that neither organization 
has done much to develop or enhance the 
indispensable skills their employees need to 
carry on their law enforcement role effectively. 
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The critical task of the operating personnel i: 
both the FBI and the DEA is investigation. FE. 
agents spend most of their time gatherin; 
information on cases where a violation of 
federal law is suspected. Thus the essential ski! 
an FBI agent requires is an ability to undertak3 
a productive interview. DEA agents, on th? 
other hand, focus their energy on trying t> 
cultivate sources of information on drug traffic. 

While this “informant development is, fcz 
DEA agents, a skill as important as interviewin3 
methods for FBI agents,” Wilson finds “littis 
evidence that either organization attempi: 
systematically to discover why some have th; 
skill or to develop that skill in others” (pr. 
50—51). He notes that the training programs c? 
both agencies make only a weak effort to 
improve the interviewing or informant develop- 
ment techniques that it is essential for their 
agents to have. 

Why do these law enforcement agencie: 
devote so little attention to enhancing ths 
ability of their agents to do their jobs? Because, 
Wilson argues, the executives in these organize- 
tions give the highest priority to warding of! 
threats to their agency from external critics cz 
competitors. Some of the most interestir7z 
material in the book is the discussion of the 
way in which executives in each of thess 
agencies seek to cope with the political hazarćs 
in their environment. 

However, while the point of departure of ths 
book is the conviction that the best way ts 
reform or reorganize any agency is to focus on 
the tasks it is trying to perform, Wilson 
concedes at the end of his analysis that it would 
be a sad day for a free society “if a powerfvi 
law enforcement organization were free tz 
design and operate its law enforcement syster 
solely, or chiefly, on the basis of what ths 
agents’ task required” (p. 215). 

The book thus exhibits a kind of puzzlirz 
ambivalence in its attitudes toward public 
administration. On the one hand, it argues thet 
efforts to improve the performance of any 
executive organization should be chiefly cor- 
cerned with its ability to carry out the tasks 
that are its assigned goals. Public agencies 
should in other words be operated like privat: 
organizations. But in the end Wilson seems to 
back away from this conclusion and to loos 
with apparent approval at the fact that thess 
law enforcement agencies have, in his viev', 
been highly responsive to public opinion-~ 
changing the nature of the tasks they undertake 
in accord with shifts in public opinion. 

One subject the book avoids grappling with 
is the degree to which national law enforcemer.t 
in the United States has in recent history been 
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shaped neither by the imperatives of the task 
nor by the pressures of public opinion but 
rather by the vagaries of the strong personalities 
in charge of the major police organizations. J. 
Edgar Hoover at the FBI and Harry Anslinger at 
the head of the national narcotics agency 
provide vivid demonstrations of how much the 
direction of an organization’s activity may be 
shaped by the personal predispositions or idio- 
syncrasies of its chief executive. But the impact 
of executive personality on administrative acti- 
vity has not been easy for organization theory 
to handle. It is a very messy factor—definitely 
not suitable for elegant paradigms. 

The book has many fine qualities. It is, for 
one thing, extremely well written and very 
interesting, characteristics which—unhappily— 
set it apart from a great many other books 
written in the field. It will stimulate and 
provoke thought, since—as is Wilson’s wont—it 
leans against the negative slant of much of 
academic writing on law enforcement organiza- 
tions. And, notwithstanding this perspective, 
the book is fair. Wilson’s attitude toward law 
enforcement officials in the agencies he studies 
is sympathetic but certainly not uncritical. 


FRANCIS E. ROURKE 
Johns Hopkins University 


Power in the City: Decision Making in San 
Francisco: By Frederick M. Wirt. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, Institute of 
Governmental Studies, 1978. Pp. xi + 417. 
$6.95, paper.) 


This book, originally published in 1974, is 
now available in paper, thanks to the efforts of 
the author and the University of California 
Press, Frederick Wirt’s delineation of the poli- 
tics of San Francisco is embedded in an 
unusually broad portrayal of historical politics 
and of trends and forces in population, social 
relationships, the economy, corporate structure 
and action, and other levels of government, as 
well as local governmental institutions. Thus 
the book has earned high praise both from 
sociologists and political scientists. It is called 
“a masterpiece, lucid and compelling ... good 
social history as well as good sociology” (Con- 
temporary Sociology 5:356—57), and Lester 
Salamon’s review (Public Administration Re- 
view 36:418—29) is a theoretical contribution 
as well as an enlightening perspective on this 
book. 

Wirt develops a fruitful treatment of his- 
torical decision making in three key areas—eco- 
nomic development and redevelopment, ethnic 
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and racial group demand and governmental 
response, and the politics of elections, gov- 
ernance, and reform. In each, coalition forma- 
tion and structure, interaction, and key out- 
comes are described. With Wirt’s broad view of 
the events and actors, the method provides an 
entirely sensible antidote to the sometimes 
ahistorical and too narrowly governmental 
blinders of political scientists. 

Wirt found a fragmented, “hyperpluralist”’ 
political system in San Francisco, mediating 
group demands and only intermittently or- 
ganized by temporary coalitions for particular 
goals, and structured by a city charter that 
effectively insulated the levers of city govern- 
ment from mass political demand. When cor- 
porate interests wanted to remake downtown ` 
San Francisco with high-rise office buildings 
served by a regional rail system, they were able 
to forge an economic-development coalition 
with labor unions and politicians and to harness 
governmental powers partly outside the charger 
(the BART District and the Redevelopment 
Agency, created under authority of the state). 
Lesser classes had to struggle with a system that 
placed one institutional obstacle after another 
between their political aspirations and control 
over programs and allocations. Really well-or- 
ganized popular groups (well, the unions, any- 
how) could sometimes secure pieces of the pie, 
but cooptation rather than the political incor- 
poration of broader group interests remained 
the common result. This pluralistic system, it 
should be noted, operates within a constitu- 
tional structure that still preserves the victory 
of business over working-class interests effected 
by the reform of 1898, when a popular 
(millionaire) mayor was able to split the opposi- 
tion of the labor movement with the same 
tactics of deference and cooptation that help to 
keep the system fragmented now. 

The basic structures of control and initiative 
that Wirt described as of the early 1970s are 
still alive, if not entirely well. Events finally 
overtake the best of descriptions, of course. 
Aside from modest but perceptible shifts in the 
recent success rates of various interests, some 
significant changes partly underscore Wirt’s 
account. The passage of Proposition 13 proves 
again Wirt’s argument as to the city’s vulnera- 
bility to external constraints, even though San 
Francisco’s strength in Sacramento has so far 
staved off the predicted dire effects. Potentially 
just as significant, still tentative coalition ef- 
forts among white and some minority groups 
engineered the passage of district elections for 
the Board of Supervisors in 1976, a return to 
the system in use before 1898. It is possible 
that this victory will eventually be seen as a key 
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step toward lasting coalition and toward the 
dismantling of the reform charter. The confron- 
tation of demands for fiscal constraint and for 
social reform may yet produce coalitions of the 
sort notable by their absence in this century. 
Teachers of urban politics should consider 
using this book. Although its length calls for 
selective use, much of the writing is gracefully 
interesting. Images of realities and possibilities 
tantalize the perceptions. To the untutored 
student, the questions that Wirt holds de- 
liberately open might be felt as frustrating 
ambiguity, and the richness of detail might be 
experienced as an entangling thicket, rather 
than as opportunity to exercise one’s own skills 
as observer and theorist. Hence one efficacious 
use might be to have the instructor pose 
controversial theoretical arguments (e.g., plural- 
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ist versus neo-Marxist), then turn students loose 
on the book to test key propositions and to 
work out other hypotheses that lurk in the 
discussion and findings. 

As one who has also struggled to understand 
San Francisco, I continue to appreciate the 
validity of Wirt’s findings and to learn from the 
network of relationships set forth. Although 
the book is not a statement of theory in a 
formal sense, Wirt offers proposals for the 
reorientation of our perspectives on community 
power, and the theoretically oriented reader 
will find much thought-provoking material 
here. 


RUFUS P. BROWNING 
San Francisco State University 


Comparative Politics 


China’s Industrial Revolution: Politics, Plan- 
ning, and Management, 1949 to the Present. 
By Stephen Andors. (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1977. Pp. xviii + 344. $17.95.) 


What I like most about this book is the focus 
on the intersection of politics and economics. 
What I like least are editorial statements about, 
for example, the “progressive weakening of 
capitalism as a civilization” or that “we in the 
West tend to ignore China’s revolution or reject 
it.” The author addresses important questions, 
but mixes chaff with wheat in his answers. 

Andors is at his best describing industrial 
planning and development. He is at his worst 
when he attempts to compare Marxist and 
Western visions of modernization in an intro- 
duction which adds little to the subject—unless, 
that is, one agrees with the author’s effort to 
elevate Frederick Taylor (of time/motion fame) 
to a status equivalent with Hobbes and Weber. 

The study deserves praise because Andors 
documents the fusion of thought and practice 
in China between politics and economics. The 
Chinese have, for some time, been aware of the 
virtues of worker participation and control in 
and over industrial decisions; results include 
increased worker efficiency, higher quality out- 
put, and increased personal efficacy. 

The work addresses the evolving relationship 
between industrial planning, management and 
worker participation from 1949 to the early 


1970s. The author’s description of how the 
Chinese grappled with questions of planning 
and efficiency, by using various centralized/de- 
centralized schemes accompanied by changes in 
incentive systems, is more useful than the 
efforts by Pekinologists to discuss the same 
underlying events: the period of post-revolution 
reconstruction, the Great Leap Forward and 
consolidation in its aftermath, the Cultural 
Revolution, and recent events. By concentrat- 
ing on the political organization of the industri- 
alization process, particularly worker-manage- 
ment authority relationships, the author il- 
luminates a key area of the Chinese Revolution. 
The Chinese—like any other modernizing peo- 
ple, have faced, on the one hand, the issues of 
urbanization, population growth and economic 
development, and, on the other hand, the need 
to create and sustain a new set of political 
institutions to cope with these changes. How- 
ever, eschewing centralized “storming” strate- 
gies used by the Russians, the Chinese have 
come to realize that an efficient strategy to 
achieve their goals is to unite their production 
operations with their participatory system of 
worker-management; through revolutionary 
committees workers manage and managers 
work. The author argues, convincingly, that this 
strong emphasis on participation in plants, 
communes, etc., has a great deal to do with the 
substantial economic development success the 
Chinese have enjoyed. 
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I think it fair to say that without the Marxist 
perspective, this book would not have been 
written. Too few political scientists yet grasp 
the essential connection between politics and 
economics. My quarrel is not with the Marxist 
approach but with the specific nature of the 
assumptions laid down by the author, i.e., his 
interpretation of the Marxist versus capitalist 
views of modernization and the Chinese addi- 
tion to Marxism. Marxist and liberal economists 
do make different assumptions about human 
nature, although the self-interested rational- 
choice individual of liberal economists is, in 
principle, congruent with the Marxist emphasis 
on class-based explanations of economic and 
social phenomena. The real issue is over holistic 
vs. methodological individualism explanations. 
For example, one could account for the Chi- 
nese pattern of worker-management control in 
terms of standard economies and diseconomies 
of scale ideas from the theory of the firm. The 
Chinese simply experimented with combina- 
tions of incentives and sanctions in worker- 
management relations until they reached a 
reasonable mix given their level of technological 
development. Schurman’s explanation of the 
role of ideology—on the “red” over expert 
idea~provides a basis for a plausible interpreta- 
tion of the pattern of industrial development 
described by Andors as well. When the existing 
value system has been eroded—as was the case 
in pre-Communist China—it is important for 
political elites to generate an explicit set of 
symbols through which communication can 
occur and new values can be internalized. Not 
only does the emphasis on participation in 
industry help the Chinese establish a Marxist 
egalitarian alternative to the previous hier- 
archical Confucian code, but it also makes 
eminent sense in an economic system which is 
at a low technology state where detailed cen- 
tralized coordination of plants is not appropri- 
ate and self-reliant industrial and agricultural 
enterprises minimize imports and maximize 
growth. 

However, Marxism is an exciting alternative 
research program, one which provides structur- 
ing principles with which to look at develop- 
ment problems. One hopes that “normal” 
political science on China is stimulated by this 
work. 


ROGER W. BENJAMIN 
University of Minnesota 
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Women in Russia. Edited by Dorothy Atkinson, 
Alexander Dallin, and Gail Warshofsky Lapi- 
dus. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1977. Pp. xiii +410. $18.75.) 


Women in Russia is the product of a 
conference on women in Russia held at Stan- 
ford University, May—June 1975. The book 
represents a judicious selection of papers from 
the many given at the conference, chosen, 
according to the editors, primarily for their 
topical coherence. Given the perennial prob- 
lems associated with multi-authored books, this 
one is particularly successful in maintaining 
continuity of thought and relevance of content 
between chapters. This success may in large 
measure be attributed to the high quality of the 
individual contributions, written by some of 
the foremost scholars in sovietology and/or 
women’s studies. In its caliber of research, the 
book sets a standard of excellence. 

Women in Russia follows a procession of 
post-World War II studies on women in the 
Soviet Union, starting with Norton Dodge’s 
pioneering Women in the Soviet Economy 
(1966), going through The Role and Status of 
Women in the Soviet Union, edited by Donald 
R. Brown (1968), the result of the first 
American conference on women in the USSR 
held at Bryn Mawr College, and ending up with 
three publications in 1977, of which this is the 
last. It would almost seem as if there were a 
surfeit of volumes on the subject of Soviet 
women. Yet the fascination of the topic contin- 
ues unabated, as several new contributions 
came out in 1978, my Women under Com- 
munism among them. 

U.S. researchers are apparently more in- 
terested in the status of Soviet women than in 
the position of women in virtually any other 
foreign nation, including the People’s Republic 
of China. The Soviet Union was the first 
country publicly to endorse a program of 
women’s liberation. Indeed, the Bolsheviks 
came to power promising much in this area. We 
in the West are curious about the progress of 
the Soviet experiment. For one thing, we would 
like to learn from the Soviet experience in 
order better to shape the women’s movement in 
our own society. For another, we want an 
objective assessment of the Soviet claim that 
only under socialism are women truly liberated. 
And perhaps we half hope and half fear that 
authoritarian power is more capable of coping 
with the complex process of attitudinal change 
than an open society. 

Women in Russia provides us with some of 
the latest research into the success and failures 
of the Soviet party and government’s policies 
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towards women. The ongoing record, as the 
authors present it, reveals just that: success and 
failure. Part 1 includes three papers on the 
Russian heritage, among which Alfred Meyer’s 
“Marxism and the Women’s Movement” de- 
serves special mention. Part 2 deals with sex 
roles and social change. Beatrice Farnsworth’s 
study of the 1926 Marriage Law debate pro- 
vides intriguing insights into the traditional 
attitudes of the Communist party membership 
of the time, while the essays by Ethel Dunn, 
Michael Sacks and Janet Chapman carefully 
document the economic progress of Soviet 
women. Part 3 focuses on women in Soviet 
society and politics and covers such topics as 
those discussed in Mollie Rosenhan’s “Images 
of Male and Female in Children’s Readers,” 
Jerry Hough’s essay on women’s issues in Soviet 
policy debates, and Colette Shulman’s “The 
Individual and the Collective,’ perhaps the 
most original contribution in its attempt to 
investigate Soviet attitudes. 

The book essentially confirms what is al- 
ready known: (1) The family remains the core 
unit of Soviet society and is likely to remain so 
indefinitely. (2) Women, for whatever reasons, 
continue to be discriminated against in the 
economic, social and political life of the USSR. 
(3) Soviet authorities have tried to implement a 
policy of increased social services to reduce 
discrimination and to lighten the burden of 
“the double shift”? with still modest results. (4) 
Economic priorities continue to take prece- 
dence over social priorities and women are 
caught in between. (5) Women retain tradi- 
tional attitudes regarding the woman’s role, 
although work outside the home has been 
accepted by most as not only necessary but 
desirable in itself. 

The value of the book may be said to lie in 
its conscientious updating of previous data, not 
in any new outlook on women’s problems in 
the Soviet Union nor in any new answers to the 
concerns powed above. With few exceptions, 
the topics follow those covered in earlier 
research. The editors appear to be aware of 
shortcomings, citing the deliberate omission of 
cultural and literary aspects of the subject, and, 
in my opinion, the more serious omission of 
any consideration of the demographic problem. 
However, since it is manifestly impossible to 
cover every aspect of a subject in a volume of 
this length, this type of self-criticism would not 
seem really warranted. 

My own criticism of the otherwise excellent 
book is its emphasis on description rather than 
analysis, and its failure to provide an analytic 
framework in which to examine the subject. In 
the effort to achieve objectivity, the editors 
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could be accused of a certain timidity. The 
vitality of the findings given at the origin: 
Stanford conference have in large part beea 
worn away by editing that leaves the facts but 
forces readers to cull out their own explanc- 
tions. We are reminded that Western prefe:- 
ences should not intrude on Soviet reality, thet 
the Soviet Union has had enormous problems 
to solve in the course of its history, only one cf 
which has been women’s liberation, and finally. 
that the failures of the leadership in this arce 
might well be the failures of any leadership. 12 
fact, the Soviet government has done a greni 
deal to improve women’s lot and the ultime c 
criterion should be whether Soviet women ac 
happy or not. These sorts of reminders wou.¢. 
seem unlikely to appear in studies devoted +c 
racial or religious discrimination, and indeed avc 
of dubious validity. The question is persisten‘: 
Why, after 60 years of Soviet power, pow2: 
officially dedicated to changing women’s status, 
is the Soviet woman still tied to traditions. 
roles and discriminated against in her effort .c 
advance economically and politically? 

The question is central to the general co7- 
sideration of the position of women in mode-» 
society. The study of public policy towards 
women in the Soviet Union opens up new areas 
of investigation into the problem of sexva! 
discrimination: the relation between persor2_ 
codes of conduct and ideological and political 
rigidity; the relation between attitudinal chan z2 
and state paternalism; and the relation betwe >: 
the achievement of group self-consciousncss 
and political development. This book, liz: 
many of its predecessors, remains bound to t2 
specifics of the Soviet qua communist situaticn. 
The question of women’s assumption of an 
equal place in society demands broader perspec- 
tive. The Soviet experience can tell us a grear 
deal about the role of ideology in providing a 
conceptual vehicle for a specific type of dev21- 
opmental change. But ideologies are limited > 
time and space. The record of women’s libere- 
tion in the Soviet Union is in one sense thz 
record of the success and failure of on2 
ideology in this area. The leadership has carris 
the process as far as its Marxist-Leninist vision 
can take it, given its commitment to Pirog:s’ 
“industrial paradigm” and traditional valu >s. 
Similarly, the Western record is the product of 
the Western emphasis on political rights. Tie 
problem is how to adapt ideology grafted orto 
tradition to a changing environment, how ts 
learn to live in Kariel’s open-ended wold 
without sacrificing identity. An analysis of the 
situation of women in the Soviet Union from 2 
perspective such as this might well provide a 
more productive framework for investigation 
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than the dead-end family-work, capitalist-com- 
munist models so far assumed. 


BARBARA JANCAR 
State University of New York, Brockport 


On the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. By 
Etienne Balibar. (London: New Left Books, 
and Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities 
Press, 1977. Pp. 237. $13.00.) 


There are three reasons why a reviewer 
would welcome Graham Locke’s translation of 
Etienne Balibar’s On the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. It is of topical interest: Balibar’s 
discussion of the twenty-second congress of the 
French Communist party illuminates the his- 
toric status of “Eurocommunism.” It is, more- 
over, a significant contribution to the theore- 
tical discussions within Marxist-Leninism con- 
cerning the state. Lenin’s The State and Revolu- 
tion is a crucial text in this canonical recon- 
struction of the theory of the state, and one 
that Balibar subjects to a detailed reading. 
Balibar’s book is of final interest to current 
preoccupations within political science about 
the state and ideology. 

Balibar’s book, on one level, marks an 
extension of his discussion of the state and 
historical transformations in his Cinq Etudes 
sur Materialisme Historique (Paris: Maspéro, pp. 
65—102). But Balibar’s book can also be read as 
an entirely immediate response to the twenty- 
second party congress. During the pre-congress 
debate, Georges Marchais suggested omitting 
the concept of the dictatorship of the proletari- 
at from party statutes. This concept was con- 
sidered “anachronistic” and fundamentally in- 
compatible with the real interests of French 
Communists, namely a democratic transition to 
socialism. Balibar aptly describes the theoretical 
and political lessons derived from the Congress: 
Marxist concepts can’t be dogmatically con- 
ceived and then extrapolated from “lines of 
argument and proof which underlie them, from 
becoming blanket solutions, formal ready-made 
answers to every question” (p. 37). 

Balibar issues one further caveat. Marxist 
concepts such as the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat cannot be conceived in their relation to 
bourgeois ideology. Balibar is at his most 
persuasive in analyzing the framework in which 
the decision, to drop the concept of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is rooted. For 
the twenty-second party congress posed the 
debate within a deceptively simple alternative. 
Either one abandons the concept of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat or one abandons the 
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democratic transition to socialism. The congress 
made use of three oppositions to illustrate these 
divergent paths. The first is the distinction 
between peaceful and violent means. The demo- 
cratic road to socialism excludes civil war, 
police repression, white terror and red counter- 
terror. Secondly, there is a parallel distinction 
between legal and illegal means. The democratic 
road to socialism would “allow the existing 
system of law to regulate its transformation 
without recourse to illegality” (p. 39). Finally, 
one distinguishes between majoritarianism and 
a minority party. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat conceives of the working class as a 
minority exercising power. Advocates of the 
peaceful transition ask: doesn’t the socialist 
state now represent the democratic power of a 
majority? Moreover, the doctrine of majority 
will guarantee the possibility of a peaceful 
transition to socialism. Yet these seemingly 
innocuous pairs of alternatives undermine the 
Marxist theory of historical materialism, sup- 
planting it with a model of political ‘‘choice.” 

Balibar next demonstrates how these alterna- 
tives are in turn linked to three false ideas: (1) 
the equation of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat with the history of the USSR; (2) the 
definition of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as only a particular political regime; (3) its 
definition as the point of transition to social- 
ism. Balibar gives three cogent counter-argu- 
ments (which are elaborated in Chapters 3, 4 
and 5). For, might not the history of the USSR 
represent a process and a tendency in contradic- 
tion with the dictatorship of the proletariat? 
Secondly, conceiving of the dictatorshp of the 
proletariat as a particular configuration of 
institutions implies that the choice between 
different paths of transition is fundamentally a 
choice between systems of institutions: parlia- 
mentary (pluralist) against nonparliamentary 
(single party): “Revolutionary Marxism is here 
subordinated to the abstract categories of bour- 
geois ‘political science’” (p. 47) applied a 
posteriori to the field of class struggle and its 
history. Lastly, the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat can only be defined as a point of 
transition to communism. “This shade of mean- 
ing changes everything” (p. 49). For, Balibar 
convincingly argues, to define the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in terms of socialism is to 
remain within the bourgeois ideological frame- 
work, 

Balibar consistently demonstrates the impor- 
tance of the theoretical framework in which the 
concept of class struggle is worked out; for “the 
theoretical misunderstanding of the class strug- 
gle is not simply a theoretical event: its result is 
that the proletariat can lose the practical 
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initiative bought at a high price, it can become 
the pawn of social relations of exploitation and 
oppression instead of the force capable of 
transforming them” (p. 55). 

Graham Locke’s translation is scrupulous; 
his introduction is pointed and informative. 
One should note that this edition differs from 
the French edition which includes two dos- 
siers—one of texts from the twenty-second 
party congress and one of basic texts of Marxist 
theory. This translation includes all documents 
pertaining to the twenty-second party congress. 
The English translation also includes a lucid 
afterword by Balibar as well as an essay by 
Louis Althusser not included in the original 
French edition. 


DIANE RUBENSTEIN 
Yale University 


Angola Under the Portuguese: The Myth and 
the Reality. By Gerald J. Bender. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1978. Pp. xxvii + 287. $15.00.) 


This study critically reviews the history of 
European settlement and race relations in An- 
gola. A product of a decade of research and 
writing and a revision of a doctoral dissertation, 
Gerald Bender’s book presents an overview of 
Portuguese policy and practice during five 
centuries of colonial rule. Bender’s analysis, 
while not surprising, constitutes a devastating 
attack and exposé of the myth of Portuguese 
egalitarianism and harmonious racial mixing in 
Africa. 

The first part treats “Lusotropicalism,” an 
ephemeral and mystical ideology used by the 
Salazar and Caetano regimes before 1974 to 
explain and justify Portugal’s presence in Afri- 
ca. Bender identifies the origins of this ideology 
in Brazilian and Portuguese writings and 
thought, policies and legislation. Then he traces 
the Portuguese effort to validate lusotropical 
claims of racial assimilation and democracy 
through the example of Brazil, and he contrasts 
racial patterns in Brazil and Angola. Bender 
demonstrates that the Portuguese dream of 
Angola becoming the “Brazil of Africa’? was 
shattered by actual experience. He shows that 
miscegenation was not a reflection of national 
qualities such as Portuguese nationality. Fur- 
ther, the model of Brazilian race relations did 
not match the economic, political, and social 
inequalities between whites and nonwhites in 
Brazil as well as Angola. 

A second part discusses white settlement in 
Angola, looking at numbers and background, 
economic activities, settlement patterns, and 
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racial attitudes during the colonial period. Two 
experiences are analyzed in considerable detail. 
One was the use of degradados or exiled 
criminals who for the most part were the white 
settlers of Angola. Bender traces the history of 
this penal colonization and concludes: “It is a 
supreme irony and tragedy that the instruments 
employed by Portugal to carry out its civilizing 
mission had been drawn, until the past fifty 
years, from the dregs of Europe’s most under- 
developed nation and were themselves con- 
sidered beyond the pale of civilization” (p. 94). 
This practice of drawing whites from the lowest 
elements in Portuguese society resulted in a 
class of emigrants who lacked educational and 
occupational skills. The second experience was 
that of white settlement in rural Angola. The 
Portuguese believed that white settlement of 
the hinterland would assure them sovereignty in 
the colony. Here Bender’s field research yields 
invaluable data and analysis. Despite govern- 
ment propaganda to the contrary, only a smail 
number of Portuguese rural peasants actually 
responded to the call for settlement in Angola’s 
planned communities; most who did so soon 
abandoned the settlements, while those who 
stayed depended on African workers rather 
than themselves. Land conceded to whites 
brought a catastrophic impact on Africans in 
some areas. The large sums of money for the 
projects exceeded those for public education; 
yet by 1969 only 840 Europeans or one 
percent of the European population in Angola 
were successfully integrated into the settlement 
schemes. Even government investments in black 
settler schemes did not result in increased 
African productivity. 

Part 3 of the book looks at colonial practices 
from slavery to the war of independence, 
examining the old policies of the new state, 
revealing practices of forced and contract labor, 
and, finally, identifying the Portuguese wartime 
responses to Africans. After 1963 the Portu- 
guese generals advocated resettlement of Afri- 
cans as the key to victory. The dislocation of 
the African population resulted in loss of 
income, inability to maintain subsistence, de- 
pletion of soils in intensively occupied areas, 
lower level of nutrition, higher frequency of 
disease and epidemics, greater social conflict, 
and discontent. 

A concluding part offers a personal assess- 
ment of all these consequences. Bender’s indict- 
ment of Portuguese policy and practice is 
drawn along perceptive and informative lines. 
His study stands as a serious contribution to an 
understanding of race relations in Angola. With 
emphasis on a critique of the Portuguese 
experience, data and analysis are tightly synthe- 
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sized, yet clearly and cogently presented. 
RONALD H. CHILCOTE 
University of California, Riverside 


Yundong: Mass Campaigns in Chinese Com- 
munist Leadership. By Gordon Bennett. 
(Berkeley, Calif.: Center for Chinese Studies 
China Research Monographs, 1976. Pp. 133. 
$4.50, paper.) 


Revolution at Work: Mobilization Campaigns in 
China. By Charles P. Cell. (New York: 
Academic Press, 1977. Pp. xxi + 221. 
$14.95.) 


Although the key role played by mass 
mobilization campaigns in post-1949 Chinese 
politics has long been acknowledged, there have 
been, aside from occasional case studies of a 
single campaign, surprisingly few attempts by 
scholars to examine systematically either the 
functions which these mass campaigns perform 
or to assess more generally the success or failure 
of the campaign strategy as a whole. This makes 
the two books under review especially wel- 
come. They overlap in their emphasis on the 
value of the campaign strategy for China’s 
economic development and socialist transfor- 
mation, and in their laudable desire to go 
beyond a discussion of only the most well- 
known campaigns; however, there are impor- 
tant differences between them, stemming in 
part from their dissimilar methodologies and 
the audiences toward which they are directed. 

Gordon Bennett’s monograph is addressed 
both to beginning students and to specialists on 
contemporary China, a not inconsiderable chal- 
lenge which he handles surprisingly well. His 
study attempts to marshal data in support of 
three broad conclusions. First, campaigns offer 
Chinese citizens an effective vehicle for political 
participation. Second, on balance they contri- 
bute more to economic growth than they take 
away. Third, they will continue to thrive even 
after the present generation of leaders has 
passed from the scene. Although one may take 
issue with one or more of Bennett’s conclu- 
sions, the real value of his work does not 
depend on one’s agreement with his findings, 
which he recognizes as tentative, but rather 
resides in the tour d’horizon we are given of 
campaigns in China. Separate chapters treating 
the origins and development of the campaign 
style, the process of organizing and running a 
campaign, the multi-task function of cam- 
paigns, the debates—both in China and the 
West—over the value of the campaign strategy, 
and mass compliance and non-compliance dur- 
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ing campaigns provide a wealth of information 
which makes the monograph a very useful 
supplementary taxt. i 

Charles P. Cell’s book, on the other hand, is 
a more specialized account, being a revision of 
his doctoral thesis. Whereas Bennett was con- 
tent to test his hypotheses on the basis of 
qualitative data, Cell elects to “move beyond 
the documentary library research approach into 
field investigation and the use of quantitative 
data.” Unfortunately, while one sympathizes 
with Cell’s methodological aspirations, his stu- 
dy is ultimately less convincing than Bennett’s 
more modest enterprise. Briefly, Cell has cho- 
sen 36 campaigns and subdivided them into 
three categories: economic, ideological (aimed 
at correcting erroneous thoughts, raising con- 
sciousness, etc.), and struggle (aimed at resolv- 
ing antagonistic contradictions). Using four 
major types of sources—interviews with infor- 
mants who had personal knowledge of cam- 
paigns, personal experience based on a five- 
week trip to China, primary source materials 
such as newspapers and policy documents, and 
secondary source materials—Cell is able to 
generate indicators of mobilization, achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of campaigns. Then, 
using Guttman scaling, Cell ranks the campaigns 
in terms of his three variables: level of mobiliza- 
tion, achievements and shortcomings. Finally, 
the variables are correlated to ascertain the 
extent of campaign achievements and short- 
comings produced by each category of cam- 
paign at given levels of mobilization. 

Cell finds, among other things, that (1) “the 
campaign system as a whole is a utilitarian 
method for China’s goal of socialist transforma- 
tion” and (by no means the same thing) that 
“without the campaigns China would ... be 
considerably further away from socialist trans- 
formation”; (2) struggle campaigns, although 
producing lower achievements and having great- 
er shortcomings than other types of campaigns, 
may be the ‘most important in the overall 
process of China’s transformation into a fully 
socialist society”; (3) “economic campaigns at 
given levels of mobilization show greater levels 
of achievements and lower levels of shortcom- 
ings compared with other types of campaigns; 
(4) “ideological campaignsyproduce the lowest 
level of achievements as well as shortcomings, 
although their concurrent levels of mobilization 
are equally low” (p. 172). 

Any pioneering effort is likely to have 
problems; to Cell’s credit, he is aware of at least 
some of them. For example, one key to 
constructing a successful scalogram is the selec- 
tion of items that might be likely to form such 
a scale. In this respect, there are problems with 
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Cell’s choice of indicators. Are the indicators he 
has chosen to measure achievements and short- 
comings really reliable? While one could readily 
agree, for example, that “‘leftist or rightist 
deviations of policy” or “violations in the 
implementation of policies’ are clearly short- 
comings, one would be hard pressed to discover 
many mass campaigns without such problems. 
Yet, because his scalogram of necessity has a 
threshold level, we find that a campaign like the 
Training of Revolutionary Successors of 1964 
contained both of the above shortcomings, the 
1954-55 Campaign to Eliminate Counterrevo- 
lutionaries contained the second shortcoming 
but not the first, and the Urban Communes 
Campaign of 1958—59 contained neither. Apart 
from the fact that the majority of his refugee 
informants were former students who had been 
through the first campaign and thus were more 
sensitive to its shortcomings (particularly if 
they were of bad class origin), there is the more 
general problem here relating both to the 
vagueness of his indicators and the problems of 
coding. Many of his indicators, particularly 
those measuring achievements (e.g., “raise poli- 
tical consciousness”; “new skills learned”) and 
shortcomings are simply too subject to varying 
interpretation. Moreover, because his indicators 
are geared to measuring only the more immedi- 
ate, short-term effects of a campaign, Cell’s 
scales yield some rather strange results. Can we 
teally conclude, for example, that because the 
aforementioned Urban Communes Campaign 
scaled high on achievements and low on short- 
comings it was necessarily a success? I think 
not. 

Another problem, which Cell himself raises 
in a paragraph near the end of his book, stems 
from his decision to weight each campaign 
equally. It seems rather foolhardy to place the 
1954 Campaign to Study the Constitution on 
the same level as the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution (GPCR) or the Great Leap Forward 
in a study of campaigns in China. Achievements 
scored in many such minor campaigns may be 
much less important than the shortcomings of 
one campaign like the GPCR, as witnessed by 
the comments some in China have recently 
made to visitors about the “ten wasted years” 
prior to the overthrow of the “gang of four” in 
1976. If one accepts this latter criticism, the 
value of Cell’s entire enterprise, whatever his 
findings, seems questionable. Actually, it is 
when Cell departs from his quantitative analy- 
sis, for example in his discussion in chapter 2 of 
the interrelationship of campaigns over the 
1949—1975 period, that he is at his most 
convincing. 

One final difference between Cell and Ben- 
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nett concerns their assessment of the future of 
mass campaigns in China. Treating the cam- 
paign strategy as essentially a part of the 
“Maoist vision,” Cell, unlike Bennett, concludes 
on a rather pessimistic note regarding the future 
use of mass campaigns in China. Bennett, 
stressing such attributes as the range of tasks 
performed by campaigns, the revolutionary 
political culture which has taken root in China, 
and the continuing support for campaigns 
among certain sectors of the elite, is more 
sanguine about the long-range possibilities for 
the survival of these campaigns. 


STANLEY ROSEN 
University of California, San Diego 


Facing Up to Modernity: Excursions in Society, 
Politics, and Religion. By Peter L. Berger. 
(New York: Basic Books, 1977. Pp. xix + 
233. $11.50.) 


This book is an intellectual disappointment 
to anyone who remembers The Social Construc- 
tion of Reality or Berger’s contributions to the 
sociology of religion. It is even a disappoint- 
ment to those of us who may have rejected 
much of the analysis in Pyramids of Sacrifice 
but found that it at least tackled the large 
moral questions of Third World development. 
The problems are twofold. First, it is essentially 
a collection of articles on such diverse topics as 
matriage, revolution, religion, psychoanalysis, 
the New Left, murder, patriotism, class, ethnici- 
ty, foreign policy, and more. As such, it suffers 
from a lack of intellectual cohesion which the 
title and a brief introductory essay fail to 
repair. Second, the articles themselves were 
written for such diverse audiences that the level 
of analysis oscillates wildly from piece to 
piece—ranging, for example, from a thoughtful 
sociological analysis of marriage to petulant and 
ill-thought-out broadsides on American foreign 
policy and “‘the socialist myth.” 

For political scientists, the two most in- 
teresting pieces in the volume will undoubtedly 
be “Reflections on Patriotism” and “In Praise 
of Particularity.” Together, they constitute 
elements of a credo that Berger obviously hopes 
might spark a revitalized conservative move- 
ment in the United States. Berger’s basic thesis 
is that it is from what Durkheim calls “the little 
aggregations’ of neighborhood, family, church, 
and ethnic group that human identity and 
meaning are derived. These aggregations are 
precisely those most threatened by the huge 
dominating institutions of the state, corpora- 
tions, and labor unions. Thus, Berger concludes, 
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our major task is to foster the development of 
such small mediating institutions which are the 
only buffers between a hegemonic state on one 
side and the atomized individual citizen on the 
other. Liberals who for at least the last 45 years 
in the U.S; have believed that a beneficent 
government should deal exclusively in universal- 
isms are thereby unfit by ideological predisposi- 
tion to undertake such a task. Conservatives, he 
allows, are not much better equipped, for while 
they see the alienations of big government, they 
fail to see the “alienations of big business” and 
its homogenizing market. 

From the fact that the “mediating struc- 
tures” he champions are not on either major 
party’s agenda Berger draws the comforting 
conclusion that the issue is at least nonpartisan. 
There is surely much to be said for the case that 
small-scale solidarities not only reduce anomie 
but also provide the essential basis for such 
minimal forms of self-determination as are left 
to local publics. But readers of almost any 
political persuasion will be disquieted with 
some of the conclusions which Berger draws. 
First, it is not just a question of the survival of 
“mediating structures,” but also a plea that 
“public policy should utilize the mediating 
structures as its agents” (p. 138). One wonders 
what would happen to the autonomy and 
adaptability of such small aggregations if they 
were to be made the lowest rung of administra- 
tion. Berger considers this problem in passing 
and concludes, “I have no definitely reassuring 
answer to this question, and it troubles me” (p. 
141). Refreshing as it may be to have Berger 
raise this major issue, one might have thought it 
would detain him for more than a single 
paragraph. A second difficulty is that Berger 
sees a warrant in his position for a whole series 
of policies which would probably undo more of 
the liberal dispensation than many conserva- 
tives would welcome. He would have the state 
end its efforts to get minimal standards for 
school or residential integration. He favors a 
political system in which the privileged life 
styles of upper classes (mediating structures?) 
will be spared undue incursions from the 
unwashed. He favors, along with many demo- 
cratic theorists, a “low participation” political 
system both because “full participation” con- 
duces to fanaticism and, in any event, would be 
a nightmare of endless meetings. Berger’s con- 
struction of “‘full-participation” is fairly repre- 
sentative of the “straw-manning” many of his 
arguments require. 

The basic substructure of the collection 
seems to be a single idea: we essentially have a 
choice between a fairly tolerable, if somewhat 
unjust, political reality and the likelihood of 
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human chaos if we follow the pathological, 
coldly rational, linear, utopian, schemes of the 
Left. This is hardly a new idea, and Berger has 
little new ‘to add to Edmund Burke. And in 
conveying these ideas Berger permits himself 
many polemical characterizations in the place 
of serious analysis. Thus the left is pictured as 
uncritically admiring Eastern European social- 
ism. Communist China comes in for some of 
Berger’s least restrained polemics. He calls 
Maoism “a moral monstrosity,” a “holocaust” 
founded on “hecatombs of murdered human 
beings” (p. 112). In the context of a larger 
argument which calls for “moral costs/benefits 
analysis,” one might have expected at least a 
brief analysis of the human costs of the ancien 
regime which Maoism has replaced. Does the 
Chinese peasantry experience the current re- 
gime as chaos compared to the “‘order” of 
pre-1948? The point is not that I fail to share 
Berger’s political prejudices (although I do fail 
to share them) but that they remain at the level 
of prejudices with little or no serious analysis. 
One would expect far more from a sociologist 
from whom one had learned so much in the 
past. 


JAMES C. SCOTT 
Yale University 


Contemporary Venezuela and Its Role in Inter- 
national Affairs. Edited by Robert D, Bond. 
(New York: New York University Press, for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, 1977. Pp. 
x + 267. $15.00, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


This readable collection of seven essays was 
published as a Council on Foreign Relations 
book. According to a brief explanatory note, 
while “not commissoned” by the council, the 
essays were subjected to “a critical review... 
by a Council study group.” Not surprisingly, 
these essays fall within what could be described 
as a liberal establishment perspective. 

The book’s editor, Robert D. Bond, a 
research associate with the council, acknowl- 
edged the common ideological stance of the 
essays in the introduction: “Needless to say, 
our perspective on Venezuela is not universally 
shared. There is, from the left, a strong critique 

. which often argues that the leaders have 
betrayed their own promises, institutionalized 
capitalism ... contributed to the marginaliza- 
tion of the poor ... and squandered oil 
wealth.... The corresponding critique from 
the right charges the leadership with having 
sacrificed economic rationality to socialist ide- 
ology, discouraged much-needed foreign invest- 
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ment, [and] incompetently managed petroleum 
affairs” (p. 3). 

Tugwell’s essay on U.S.-Venezuelan relations 
is replete with evidence of the generally inade- 
quate United States response to Venezuelan 
initiatives and concerns. Despite the fact that 
Venezuela has been a steady and reliable 
supplier of oil to the United States in time of 
war and Arab embargo, we have persistently 
refused to grant it a “hemispheric preference.” 
In fact, the U.S. Congress ‘“‘punished” Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador for their membership in 
OPEC. “This was done partially because of the 
misconception (quite common) that it was 
OPEC, rather than OAPEC (Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries), that embargoed the 
United States” (pp. 209-10). Tugwell’s second 
essay in the volume on the oil nationalization 
could very well be used as a learning manual by 
all resource-rich Third World nations consider- 
ing expropriations. 

Similar to Tugwell’s, Kim Fuad’s delightful 
essay on Venezuela’s role in OPEC suggests that 
the United States may have missed the boat 
when it failed to respond positively to a 1959 
Venezuelan initiative that would have had an 
international commission govern the supply and 
price of oil. This Venezuelan proposal would 
have included the consumer nations along with 
Venezuela’s fellow producers in the internation- 
al governance of this commodity. While new 
“ight” oil reserves should soon be discovered in 
Venezuela, Fuad feels that Venezuela’s future 
as a major oil power will depend on its being 
able to exploit commercially the huge reserves 
of “heavy oil” found in its Orinoco region. 

John Martz’ essay on Venezuelan relations 
with its Caribbean and Latin American neigh- 
bors attempts to relate domestic factors to 
foreign policy. Venezuela, according to Martz, 
has a handicap in relating to its neighbors. On 
one hand, it is a “democratic island in a sea of 
authoritarian regimes” (p. 194). On the other 
hand, its poorer neighbors in the Caribbean and 
in Central America perceive its initiatives to be 
that of a new-rich “‘petroimperialist” nation out 
to recolonize them. 

The two background essays on Venezuelan 
politics and economic development by Daniel 
Levine and Pedro Pablo Kuczynski adequately 
complement the above-mentioned four essays. 
Levine’s essay focuses on the survival capacity 
of democracy. He suggests that the “political 
arrangements” made in the 1960s between the 
democratic reform-minded political elites and 
the economic, social and military elites may not 
operate as smoothly in the 1980s as it has over 
the past generation. He cites the weakening of 
the organizational capabilities of the political 
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parties and the concomitant depoliticalization 
of the masses to support this concern. Compro- 
mise should also become harder to achieve in 
the future since the revenue from oil is ex- 
pected to decline in the 1980s as more expen- 
sive off-shore “light” oil and the Orinoco 
“heavy” oil is necessarily exploited. 

Kuczynski’s essay similarly expresses con- 
cern about Venezuela’s economic development 
strategy. Its industrialization options are 
limited by its relatively high wage rates and 
hard currency. Concentrating on resource-based 
capital intensive industries would, however, 
lead to an increased marginalization of the rural 
and urban poor. The recent rise in the rate of 
inflation and urban unemployment may be an 
early warning sign of a new political crisis. 

While this collection of essays admirably 
fulfills its stated purpose, the picture they 
present of Venezuela’s political system appears 
to be overly simplified. Middle-level politicians, 
public sector managers, business people and 
military officers are presented as stereotypes. In 
addition, a number of crucial assertions could 
have been better documented. 

I accept the underlying assumption of the 
book that scholars should not be overly critical 
of the caution shown by Venezuela’s demo- 
cratic leadership. The 1973 Chilean tragedy 
demonstrated the need for “reform mongerers”’ 
to move with caution in Latin America. Vene- 
zuela has emerged as one of the articulate 
advocates for Third World concerns. Whether or 
not it can maintain this new international role 
will depend largely on how well it keeps its 
domestic political and economic house in order. 


DAVID EUGENE BLANK 
University of Louisville 


Political Culture and Political Change in Com- 
munist States. Edited by Archie Brown and 
Jack Gray. (London: Macmillan, 1976; New 
York: Holmes and Meier, 1977. Pp. xiii + 
286. $24.00.) 


This important book examines the interac- 
tion between political culture and political 
change in the USSR, Yugoslavia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, China, and Cuba. Al- 
though the title recalls Lucian Pye and Sidney 
Verba’s Political Culture and Political Develop- 
ment (1965), the latter should not be taken as a 
model for the present book. The authors 
acknowledge their debt to Pye and Verba, as 
well as to Gabriel Almond, but they quite 
strongly reject the notion of political develop- 
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ment and instead emphasize the less value-laden 
dichotomy of continuity and change. 

The definition of political culture employed 
in this volume is a controversial one, focusing 
on the cognitive and attitudinal elements fa- 
miliar in the works of Almond, Verba, and Pye. 
This approach has been criticized by Geertz and 
others as one reflecting an overly subjectivistic 
and reductionist interpretation of culture. One 
might argue that the word “culture” is indeed 
misused when such factors as language, sym- 
bols, and rituals are omitted from its purview; 
political anthropologists have long recognized 
the importance of these cultural factors in 
political life. These comments aside, the con- 
tributors to this volume are consistent in their 
adherence to the definition and scope of the 
problem as presented. 

The authors share the viewpoint that diver- 
gent patterns of political behavior in Com- 
munist countries are best explained by the 
differences in national political cultures. De- 
spite a common ideology, similar institutions, 
and similarities in the ruling groups’ approaches 
to political socialization, political behavior in 
Communist states continues to be influenced 
by patterns of beliefs and expectations in- 
herited from widely divergent national pasts. 
The book argues, further, that Communists 
have most successfully evoked public accept- 
ance of their rule where the prevailing norms of 
mule are most congruent with the traditional 
political culture (as in the Soviet Union), and 
least successfully where they seriously trans- 
gress against past political traditions (as in 
Czechoslovakia). A useful distinction is drawn 
between “official” and “dominant” political 
cultures to help determine congruence between 
the regimes’ norms and citizens’ orientations. 

Like earlier books on comparative political 
culture, this one raises more questions than it 
answers. Unexplained, for example, are the 
psychosocial processes through which people’s 
perceptions of their past condition their atti- 
tudes toward today’s realities; this question 
evokes important theoretical problems of cogni- 
tion and apperception, not to mention the 
complicated linkage between micro- and macro- 
politics within a society. (The authors explicitly 
reject systems analysis, but this does not 
entirely excuse them from addressing these 
problems.) Another issue not adequately dis- 
cussed is the specific experience of Stalinism 
common to all countries studied (excepting 
Cuba) and its particular effect on the shaping of 
Communist political cultures, 

Significantly, the authors are aware of the 
importance of political subcultures, and several 
of them attempt to account for their role. The 
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special attention given to the multinational 
Communist societies is welcome; Stephen 
White’s treatment of nationality in the USSR is 
especially well taken, as is David Dyker’s brief 
but interesting survey of the various national 
traditions in Yugoslav politics. On the other 
hand, the reader is not offered a systematic 
theoretical discussion of the relationship be- 
tween subcultures and the dominant culture, 
nor advised how to tell one from the other. For 
example, one must be skeptical about the 
implication that Czechs and Slovaks share a 
fairly coherent political culture notwithstand- 
ing political and social backgrounds that are 
different in certain fundamental ways. Nor do 
we find much discussion of subcultures arising 
from factors other than nationality. The ques- 
tion of social stratification comes up in every 
chapter, and the authors agree that the societies 
in question are generally quite sharply stratified 
(with the possible exceptions of China and 
Cuba). The reader might therefore expect to 
find significant differentiations in attitudinal 
patterns resulting from social structure, but 
only in White’s chapter on the USSR are such 
patterns accorded more than a marginal influ- 
ence on the political culture. 

One should not dwell too long on the 
weaknesses of this ambitious volume, for its 
strengths are many. The book is well conceived 
and coherently organized. The individual con- 
tributions follow a standardized outline, yield- 
ing country studies that are genuinely com- 
parable. The authors have utilized a variety of 
relevant data sources, including both opinion 
surveys (where available) and more indirect 
readings of political orientations. The amount 
and usefulness of survey data vary greatly from 
country to country, but in cases where they are 
few or lacking the authors compensate by the 
resourceful use of other evidence. The fine 
concluding chapter by Jack Gray, together with 
Archie Brown’s introduction, offer a rich 
source of propositions for those interested in 
following up this line of research. 

The question of political culture has pro- 
voked ‘great interest and some controversy 
among social scientists in the past two decades, 
but few have been willing to tackle the theore- 
tical and methodological problems it has raised. 
The authors of this volume, most of them quite 
young, have given us a provocative book that, 
let us hope, will stimulate a new round of 
serious discussion and research. 


DAVID W. PAUL . 
University of Washington 
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Light Water: How the Nuclear Dream Dis- 
solved. By Irvin C. Bupp and Jean-Claude 
Derian. (New York: Basic Books, 1978. Pp. 
xii + 241. $10.00.) 


The Three Wise Men, the Great Bandwagon 
Market and the Trojan Horse—these are some of 
the catch phrases by which Irvin Bupp and 
Jean-Claude Derian explain the undeserved tri- 
umph of the light water reactor over its heavy 
water and gas-graphite alternatives. Why did 
this particular technology come to dominate 
the world market? The authors conclude that 
light water’s victory came from politics rather 
than economic efficiency. Their book examines 
the interaction between the European and 
American nuclear markets, paying special atten- 
tion to France, Sweden and the United States. 
Their thesis is that the American Atoms for 
Peace foreign policy program led the Europeans 
to adopt the light water reactor prematurely. 
Light water was not a proven technology; it 
might not have been the right choice. 

Clear exposition is the book’s greatest 
strength. It diagrams the nuclear fuel cycle (p. 
18), distinguishes between light and heavy 
water (p. 5) and explains how the Rasmussen 
Report determined the risk of a catastrophic 
explosion (pp. 122-23). Transatlantic poli- 
tical comparison is another strength. It finds 
the French are more willing than Americans to 
favor centralized, technocratic decision making. 
On the other hand French opponents of nuclear 
power are more apt to integrate their opposi- 
tion into a comprehensive program of social 
radicalism. Swedes are more likely to debate 
nuclear policy in the legislature, whereas Ameri- 
cans use the courts or popular votes such as the 
1976 California initiative (which the authors 
incorrectly call a referendum). 

While these transatlantic comparisons are 
good, they could often be better. Many times a 
point is not made explicitly enough, which 
leaves the reader unsure, and denies the authors 
the opportunity to trace out the implications of 
their presumed conclusions. For example, do 
the authors believe that General de Gaulle in 
October, 1945 really intended to establish a 
secret nuclear weapons program, one that he 
activated when he returned to power in 1958? 
Perhaps so, but it the wily general had been 
that prescient, his astute foresight deserves 
more thorough discussion. Other small blem- 
ishes include abrupt transitions and question- 
able information about non-nuclear energy. On 
page 67 one suddenly learns that “most Euro- 
pean manufacturers had shifted to light water 
reactors.” When? Why? Again why, on page 
137, is Sweden the logical country with which 
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to compare the United States? And contrary to 
statements on pages 57 and 74 between 1960 
and 1970 the United States was not self-suffi- 
cient in oil, in 1959 its oil imports came from 
Venezuela, not the Persian Gulf, and TVA’s 
territorial boundaries came from legislation and 
hydro power, not coal. 

Notwithstanding these minor flaws, Light 
Water makes a valuable contribution to the 
science, technology and industry literature that 
is developing all too slowly. Although political 
scientists have long taught about sub-govern- 
ments and “iron triangles” that dominate West- 
ern liberal governments, they have slighted the 
private components—scientists, engineers and 
business executives. Bupp and Derian have 
dared to grapple with the complexities of the 
private and semi-private side. They have con- 
fronted the political role of General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Electricité de France and Cen- 
trala Driftsdningen. This is probably a more 
difficult intellectual challenge than nuclear 
physics. 


DAVID HOWARD DAVIS 


Energy Division 
U.S. General Accounting Office 


Contemporary Japanese Budget Politics. By 
John Creighton Campbell. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1977. Pp. xv + 
308. $15.75.) 


This is an excellent book. In this first major 
study of budgeting in Japan, John Campbell 
achieves a level of sophistication in analysis 
hitherto absent in policy research on Japanese 
politics. Budgeting is, after all, the major 
consistent policy-making activity of the Ja- 
panese government. Campbell captures the 
complex interplay between multiple political 
actors in this important process, compares his 
results with those from American and European 
research, and contrasts differences in budget- 
making styles across a 20-year span between 
1954 and 1974. Campbell’s book also suggests 
new ways of conceptualizing Japanese policy 
making that will undoubtedly assist future 
researchers of the still little-studied processes of 
national politics in that country. 

Somewhat akin to Lowi’s speculative identi- 
fication of policy arenas, Campbell’s empirical 
analysis identifies four major phases of budget 
making wherein different combinations of poli- 
tical actors are active. The phases are micro- 
budgeting, macro-budgeting, integration and 
revival negotiations. Through this conceptual 
device Campbell is able to untangle what would 
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otherwise be unmanageable complexity in actor 
participation, actor strategies and budget deci- 
sion-making criteria. 

Japanese budget policies involve multiple 
political actors: the Ministry of Finance, the 
other government ministries and agencies, the 
Liberal Democratic party leadership, rank- 
and-file Liberal Democratic Diet members, and, 
of course, interest groups and local interests. 
Rank-and-file Diet members, Liberal Demo- 
cratic party middle-range policy-making groups, 
middle-level bureaucrats, and, in varying forms 
local and national interests are participants in 
micro-budgeting activities. In this phase of the 
budget-making scenario individual ministries 
present their requests for funding to the Minis- 
try of Finance. In contrast, macro-budgeting 
involves leading Ministry of Finance officials, 
the Economic Planning Agency and other ac- 
tors whose principal concerns are the overall 
size and economic effects of the budget. In the 
integration phase of budgeting, micro- and 
macro-budgeting parameters are mutually ad- 
justed (i.e., aggregation), and in the revival 
negotiations ministerial and Liberal Democratic 
participants make last-ditch efforts on behalf of 
their priority expenditure demands. 

Campbell’s analysis is rich in its delineation 
of the congeries of actors present in each phase 
of budget making, and adds to recent studies by 
Haruhiro Fukui and others which once and for 
all reject the simplistic notion that Japanese 
politics is run by a triad of monolithic actors: 
the bureaucracy, the Liberal Democrats and big 
business. 

Campbell’s book is also rich in its insight 
into the strategies of various political actors and 
the criteria by which Ministry of Finance 
bureaucrats make budgeting decisions. In 
micro-budgeting, the criteria are incremental- 
ism, simplification, resistance to new projects, 
relegation of difficult decisions to later phases 
of the budget process and “balance.” The 
concept of balance, i.e., giving different minis- 
tries more or less equal proportions of increased 
funding, is in Campbell’s view a Japanese 
cultural component, whereas many other 
aspects of budgeting processes are similar to 
their counterparts in other political systems. In 
macro-budgeting the criteria are fiscal policy, 
economic growth and revenue estimates as well 
as other broad economic issues. 

What distinguishes Campbell’s analysis of 
actor strategies and budget-making criteria is his 
unusual sensitivity to the manipulative politics 
everpresent in interactions between different 
political actors. Particularly fascinating is 
Campbell’s discussion of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance’s manipulation of information and atten- 
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tion to timing in its efforts to maintain control 
of the budget-making activities. 

Campbell also carefully analyzes the role of 
the long-dominant Liberal Democratic party in 
budget making. He suggests that the party is 
most effective generally in the micro-budgeting 
process, where rank-and-file Diet members and 
various middle-range policy organs within the 
party interact intimately with counterparts in 
government ministries. In micro-budgeting the 
party actors function mainly as articulators of 
local and functional interests. 

The party’s higher organs and leadership 
groups also make contributions to the budget- 
ing process. But their efforts are not consistent- 
ly effective. Some of their budget statements 
are too general to be meaningful guides for 
action, while lists of specific budget request ` 
items submitted by the party’s policy groups 
and the party leadership are too unaggregated 
to serve as useful indicators of funding priori- 
ties. The reason for this state of affairs lies both 
in the internal politics of the party, and in the 
Liberal Democrats’ lack of ability to cope with 
the complexity of many budget issues. How- 
ever, some Liberal Democratic leaders and 
Prime Ministers have intervened in budget 
processes successfully, either by virtue of their 
own prior bureaucratic experience or as a result 
of their personal political style. 

Actually, it is difficult to portray in a review 
the sophistication and depth which character- 
izes Campbell’s book. His study of budgeting is 
literally rich with insight into the complexity of 
real political life, yet so clear in its delineation 
of actor motivation and bureaucratic behavior 
that it provides a major breakthrough in our 
understanding of Japanese politics. It attempts 
no oversimplification for the purpose of build- 
ing policy process models, which some political 
scientists might prefer, But this is actually the 
strength of Campbell’s book, i.e., its portrayal 
of the real and complex world of Japanese 
politics at a time when we do not yet know 
enough to begin the development of more 
general policy models. Contemporary Japanese 
Budget Politics is a major contribution to 
American political science research on Japanese 
politics. 


BRADLEY M. RICHARDSON 
Ohio State University 
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Manipulating Soviet Population Resources. By 
Jeff Chinn. (New York: Holmes and Meier, 
1977. Pp. vii + 163. $22.50.) 


This book, the fruit of two years’ labor in 
the Soviet archives, confronts two main prob- 
lems of urban population policy in the Soviet 
Union: raising the birth rate and redistributing 
the population by directing migration to labor- 
short areas (mainly in the west) of the USSR. 
These issues are examined in the context of 
some political science theory (largely centering 
on Deutsch’s cluster variables) and the enor- 
mous amounts of data that only the archivist 
can amass relative to several Soviet cities: 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov and Riga. 

Chinn appears to attempt too many things in 
too few pages. If his dissertation had to be 
significantly cut in order to be published at a 
relatively affordable price, the publishers 
should have helped him with better editorial 
assistance. For as it is, the data presentation, 
descriptive material and, to some extent, the 
demographic and economic analysis consume so 
much space that only tantalizing pieces of 
political science analysis are presented. Let me 
hasten to add, however, that these analyses are 
so thought-provoking that one wishes for Jeff 
Chinn an additional forum for their elabora- 
tion. 

For example, in a first-rate discussion of the 
problem of bureaucratic competition within the 
Soviet system, Chinn notes the existence of a 
three-part process in any country whereby “(1) 
policy influences (2) certain socio-economic 
factors which in turn influence (3) birthrate” 
(p. 54). Fortunately or unfortunately, “policy 
relating to socio-economic factors is not made 
solely to influence the birthrate” (p. 54). Thus, 
demographers might wish to keep down the 
percentage of women employed full-time or 
attaining college degrees because these factors 
correlate negatively with birthrate. However, 
economists or factory managers might aim at 
increasing the educational and career orienta- 
tion of women in order to relieve the burden on 
the already labor-short Soviet system. These 
competing goals will probably never be formal- 
ly reconciled. Chinn notes on the first page of 
his book that “‘because the Soviet political 
system undertakes long-range economic plan- 
ning, comprehensive population policy is re- 
quired.” No modern industrial society has been 
able to reconcile the many competing claims, 
interests and ideological perspectives involved 
in establishing an integrated population pro- 
gram. The Soviet Union is no exception. 

In fact, ironically the USSR may have a 
more difficult time than Western societies in 
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formulating a demographic program. First cf 
all, the USSR will confront all of the problems 
of coordination, control and scale that ar2 
typical of any huge country. Second, there :s 
the layer of problems long considered by 
western sovietologists to be moot. We now 
know that there are problems such as chauvir- 
ism or slippage between the enunciation of 2 
central directive in Moscow and its enactmert 
in the republics and provinces to which the 
Soviet system has hardly been immune. 

Finally, there is an entire set of difficultics 
attendant to population policy formation thet 
are unique to the USSR, or at most, a few other 
communist states. Thus, there are significant 
problems with data availability and comparz- 
bility because of a long-standing suspicion of 
social science methodology in the USSR ara 
because data gleaned from the censuses are not 
always entirely shared with scholars and statis:i- 
cians. Then there are the difficulties produccc 
by the ideologization of so many social arc 
economic issues. As Chinn notes, the influence 
of ideology on urban policy has been very 
pronounced in the USSR. Views adopted fror. 
Marx and Engels which regard cities as “‘supe.i- 
or’ to rural areas have strongly affected Sovizi 
attitudes toward urban growth. These attitudes 
are very difficult to counter, even by those who 
can prove that birthrates decline as urbaniza- 
tion increases. 

The last set of unique difficulties relates ¿o 
the low prestige of demographers in the Sovizi 
Union. This low prestige is caused, in part, by 
an unfortunate history whereby certain census 
compilers lost their lives in the 1930s because 
Stalin was displeased with the glaring evidence 
of death caused by the purges. Another factor 
is the high status of economists. The end resuit 
is that “demographers, arguing that immediczte 
action must be taken to remedy a long-term 
problem, are at a disadvantage when contending 
with economists who are more concerned witi 
current issues” (p. 53). 

Because the Soviet Union, like the United 
States, is oriented toward the present, it is ret 
prepared to make the massive investment in the 
future that paying women to stay home and 
have children would entail. Furthermore, be- 
cause the USSR, again like the U.S., is a 
male-oriented society, it is not prepared to 
make the demographic investments and the 
transition to greater part-time employment thet 
working mothers need. It is true, as Chinn noics 
on p. 126, that modernization “alters women’s 
roles even more fundamentally than those of 
men.” Soviet-style modernization, with its low 
emphasis on the service sector, has presented 
Soviet women with an even more extre.nc 
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choice between children and career than is true 
in most post-industrial societies. 


HELEN DESFOSSES 
State University of New York, Albany 


P’yongyang Between Peking and Moscow: 
North Korea’s Involvement in the Sino-Sovi- 
et Dispute, 1958—1975. By Chin O. Chung. 
(University, Ala.: University of Alabama 
Press, 1978. Pp. x + 230. $15.00.) 


The dispute between the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) and the Soviet Union, now two 
decades old, is one of the most momentous 
developments in the history of international 
Communism, Not only has it played a key role 
in the fragmentation of the Communist world, 
but also it has been and continues to be a major 
factor in contemporary international politics. 
The Sino-American rapprochement of the early 
70s and the normalization of Sino-Japanese 
relations which culminated in the conclusion of 
a peace treaty between the two erstwhile 
enemies in 1978, for example, might not have 
taken place had it not been for the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. 

Among the countries which have been par- 
ticularly affected by the unabated rivalry and 
conflict between the two Communist powers 
are those on their periphery. The Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK) is a case in 
point. In addition to sharing borders with them, 
the DPRK has close historical, political, eco- 
nomic, and military ties with both the PRC and 
the Soviet Union. Add to the above the 
perceived politico-strategic needs of the two 
Communist giants, neither of which has shown 
any willingness to allow the other to assert 
hegemony over P’yongyang. Torn between the 
horns of a dilemma, North Korea has opted for 
the strategy of cautiously walking on two legs, 
so to speak. That is to say, it has made a virtue 
of necessity by pursuing the policy of flexibili- 
ty—maintaining neutrality if possible, taking 
sides if necessary, and unabashedly pursuing 
maximum payoffs in economic, technical, and 
military aid at all times. 

The book under review is a detailed case 
study of how the DPRK has performed what 
can fairly be described as a considerable feat. 
For what P’yongyang has achieved is not only 
to circumvent the adverse effects of the schism 
between its two powerful neighbors and patron 
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states but also to utilize the dynamics of the 
Sino-Soviet rivalry to bolster both its internal 
capabilities and international standing. In other 
words, instead of being crushed—an old Korean 
saying goes, “When the whales fight, the shrimp 
gets crushed”—the DPRK has managed to assert 
a growing measure of independence in the 
world arena while simultaneously receiving a 
sizable amount of aid from both of the con- 
tending powers. 

Based on “official statements and speeches 
of the leaders of North Korea, the PRC, and the 
Soviet Union; newspapers, articles, and books 
published by the three Communist regimes; and 
secondary sources published in the United 
States, South Korea, and Japan” (p. 3), this is a 
chronological account of North Korea’s re- 
sponse to the shifting currents of the Sino-Sovi- 
et dispute in the 1958—1975 period. In addi- 
tion to a brief introduction and conclusion, the 
book is divided into eight substantive chapters. 
The first chapter provides historical back- 
ground, while the remaining chapters deal with 
the various stages in the triangular relation- 
ship—e.g., the period of neutrality, the period 
of solidarity with Peking, the period of rap- 
prochement with Moscow, etc. The author 
combines a descriptive narrative with an inter- 
pretative analysis; whenever a shift in North 
Korea’s posture occurs, the author does not 
shrink from offering speculative hypotheses 
regarding the possible reasons for the change. 

By and large, the story which Chin O. Chung 
tells is familiar to the student of North Korea 
and is readily available in the English-language 
literature on North Korea, as the book’s exten- 
sive bibliography and footnotes amply demon- 
strate. To say this, however, is not to detract 
from the value of the book. For not only is its 
coverage of the post-1970 period quite 
thorough, but the presentation of an in-depth 
discussion of the triangular relationship in one 
convenient volume may also be a distinct 
service to experts. 

On the C.her hand, the book suffers from 
the usual limitations of a case study. What are 
some of the larger implications of the author’s 
findings? What may non-Korea specialists or 
comparativists learn from the study? Is there 
any linkage between the author’s findings and 
any theoretical propositions concerning foreign 
policy behavior? Anyone interested in such 
questions will be disappointed. In fairness to 
the author, I must hasten to point out that the 
above is less a criticism of this particular study 
than a commentary on the limitations of case 
studies in general. 

In sum, insofar as the author has the limited 
goal of describing and interpreting P’yongyang’s 
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behavior in the unfolding drama of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict, he has amply fulfilled his goal. 


B. C. KOH 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 


Society against the State: The Leader as Ser- 
vant and the Humane Uses of Power Among 
the Indians of the Americas. By Pierre 
Clastres. (New York: Urizen Press, 1977. Pp. 
186. $12.95.) 


The work of Pierre Clastres is a good 
introduction to the most recent critique of 
contemporary social science for those who lack 
the background or the stamina to tackle the 
neo-Hegelian writings of Habermas or the “new 
philosophy” of French writers like Lefort. This 
is not to say that Clastres’ work is non-theore- 
tical or drily empirical. It is a fine, reflective 
essay drawing from several philosophical tradi- 
tions and academic disciplines. Society Against 
the State, an anthropological study of several 
Amerindian tribes, attempts to reveal the ide- 
ological weaknesses of the dominant camps in 
Western ethnology as well as their left-wing 
critics. Both commit the sin of reductionism: 
the one by reducing politics to coercion and the 
other by reducing it to the economic. 

For classical ethnology, Indian societies are 
archaic or primitive, principally because the 
economies of these societies are on a sub- 
sistence level. For Clastres this is not a factual 
appraisal, but a value judgment that betrays an 
ideology masked as value neutrality. To say 
that an economy functions at the level of 
subsistence is to say that the society hangs in a 
permanently fragile equilibrium between basic 
alimentary needs and the means to satisfy 
them. Archaic societies, then, simply survive, 
constantly threatened by the slightest natural 
accident. They are culturally and tech- 
nologically incapable of producing a surplus, 
entirely absorbed as they are in producing the 
minimum necessary for subsistence. But if one 
looks at technics as Clastres does—as the set of 
procedures human beings acquire not to insure 
an absolute mastery of nature (the “insane 
Cartesian project,” p. 161), but one suited and 
relative to their needs, there is no longer any 
reason to impute technical inferiority to primi- 
tive societies. Though little time is spent in 
work (Guarani males till the soil about two 
months every four years!), there is no anxious, 
full-time search for food. Instead, the men 
spend their time in pleasurable pursuits: hunt- 
ing, fishing, drinking, fighting. 

It would be senseless for these societies to 
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produce a surplus, not only because the needs 
of the individual have already been met, but 
because there is no state apparatus to distribute 
surplus wealth to unproductive groups. To the 
ethnologist, primitive societies are societies 
without a state (witness their greater apprecia- 
tion of the “civilization”? of Montezuma’s Mexi- 
co or Peru of the Incas). The absence of the 
state is taken as the absence of civilization; 
primitive societies are said to stagnate in a 
pre-political or anarchic historical stage. This 
brings us to the heart of Clastres’ critique of 
ethnology as ideology: it illicitly identifies 
political power with coercion and subordina- 
tion and takes as its model of the political the 
institutions characteristic of Western civiliza- 
tion. Clastres does not assert that power is 
absent in primitive cultures, but that it exists 
separate from violence and apart from hier- 
archy. All societies, archaic or not, are political, 
but not all are coercive. In many, holders of 
what elsewhere would be called power are 
actually without power, since no relation of 
command-obedience is in force. The idea of 
giving an order or of having to obey one is 
completely alien to an Indian, except under 
very special circumstances. The chief is a 
stranger to the essence of the institution he 
appears to represent—authority. He is never 
certain that his “orders”? will be carried out, for 
his power depends on the good will of the 
group. “The chief’s word carries no force of 
law” (p. 175). As a consequence, his principal 
concern is maintaining peace, for the break- 
down of internal harmony weakens the prestige 
normally his. 

Clastres gives flesh to the thesis that non- 
coercive political power exists by examining 
sexual roles in Amerindian societies, as well as 
the function of humor, language, religious 
prophecy, torture and writing (or at least the 
marking of the body). The analyses are all 
fascinating—no other word will do, since so 
often Clastres’ descriptions transfix through 
terror. The scars left on the body during 
initiation rites, for example, become the in- 
scribed text of primitive law. They are a terrible 
cruelty designed to prevent the advent of a 
more terrifying cruelty, a law separated from 
society, hovering over the individual and used 
by one group to dominate the rest. The law the 
Indian comes to know through pain and which 
he carries on his body says to everyone: “You 
are worth no more than anyone else; you are 
worth no less than anyone else” (p. 156). 

Clastres goes on to criticize Marx for his 
inability to explain the transition from non-his- 
tory to historicity, from noncoercive power to 
the legitimated violence of Western state ap- 
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paratus. At least in primitive societies a trans- 
formation of the economic infrastructure does 
not automatically bring about a change in the 
political superstructure. Clastres points to sev- 
eral different societies with the same infrastruc- 
tures but different superstructures, and several 
others with the same superstructure but funda- 
mentally different economies. It is not material 
change which is decisive in transforming the 
primitive into the proto-modern, but political 
revolution, “that mysterious emergence—irre- 
versible, fatal to primitive societies—of the 
thing we know by the name of the State” (p. 
171). 

By claiming that the political follows a 
dynamic independent of the material, Clastres 
concretizes the assertions of Habermas and the 
new philosophers that language (intersubjective 
meaning) and social liberation cannot be ex- 
plained by a theory whose principal category is 
labor. Clastres’ critique of Marx and his asser- 
tion that primitive societies are noncoercive are 
considerably weakened by the fact that the 
societies he describes already depend on a rigid 
division of labor: that men need work only two 
months in four years is made possible by the 
continuous labor of women, something which 
Clastres inexplicably ignores. Nonetheless, Soci- 
ety Against the State contains a wealth of 
information and critical insight, the value of 
which cannot be gainsaid. 


GEORGE ELLARD 
Dickinson College 


Public Opinion in European Socialist Systems. 
By Walter D. Connor and Zvi Y. Gitelman, 
with Adaline Huszczo and Robert Blum- 
stock. (New York: Praeger, 1977. Pp. ix + 
196. $17.50.) 


The contributors to Public Opinion in Euro- 
pean Socialist Systems examine the emergence 
of opinion polling in four states (Poland, 
Adaline Huszczo; Czechoslovakia, Zvi Gitel- 
man; the Soviet Union, Walter D. Connor; 
Hungary, Robert Blumstock), the changing 
political context, and the content of certain 
polls from the sixties (late fifties for Poland) to 
early in the seventies. An introductory chapter 
by Gitelman addresses the function and history 
of opinion research in the four countries anda 
concluding chapter by Connor pulls together 
the main findings. Since surveys there are 
constrained from investigating explicitly poli- 
tical issues, the findings are most illuminating 
when related to politically relevant socio- 
demographic processes. Blumstock’s section on 
Hungary is a particularly good example, and his 
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analysis of the crucial interrelationship between 
attitudes on social inequality and the imple- 
mentation of the New Economic Mechanism 
provides genuine insights into the ambivalent 
Hungarian reforms. The authors are all very 
good in their analyses of national political shifts 
and the resulting impact on the kinds and scope 
of permitted sociological research. However, 
their very sensitivity to these issues tends to 
obscure the significance of the surveys them- 
selves, both as sources of information on 
attitudes in socialist systems and as activities 
conducted by a professional elite. The authors 
overstress the manipulative function of opinion 
research in these countries, comparing it to 
market research in our own system. Opinion 
formation as a function of surveys in nonsocial- 
ist systems is not limited to the economic 
sector, and the rhetoric of polling in socialist 
systems is not the reality. Since, in socialist 
systems, the rationalizing rhetoric of surveys 
must relate to the functional utility of the 
research in the fulfillment of policy directives, 
the Western observer should push beyond the 
mandatory ritualistic shell in which sociologists 
report their findings. 

The findings of the surveys are interesting, 
although the reader would profit from a more 
consistent and rigorous description of the meth- 
ods, including sample size, when available. 
Further, it is often difficult to follow compari- 
sons of surveys, as, for example, when Huszczo 
compares attitudes of emigre Poles interviewed 
in the West in 1952 and Poles surveyed in 
Poland by Poles in 1963; it is not sufficient to 
say: “Whatever the validity or comparability of 
these findings, it is clear that Polish attitudes 
were of a much different character by the 
1960s” (p. 65). Obviously the question of 
methodology, both of this author’s use of 
surveys and of the surveys themselves, presents 
problems. In a very general way, the authors 
fault socialist sociologists for methodological 
deficiencies in the presentation of survey re- 
sults, sample construction, and interpretation 
of the “no-answer’’ response. Readers who wish 
to examine these problems further should 
consult two books not cited in the present 
study: Elizabeth Weinberg, The Development 
of Sociology in the Soviet Union (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 174) and Mervyn 
Matthews, Class and Society in Soviet Rus- 
sia (New York: Walker, 1972) as well as the 
monographs by David Lane. 

The question of methodology is central to 
an appraisal of the prospects for socialist survey 
research. Connor, on the Soviet Union, is 
pessimistic about the future of opinion re- 
search, calling it virtually “invisible” at present, 
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and about the possibility of significant im- 
provement in methods. Certainly, early polling 
attempts were very crude (and occupy far too 
much space in the present book), but he 
overlooks the impressive leaps in theoretical 
sophistication we have witnessed in the seven- 
ties. The eminent Soviet sociologist, V. E. 
Shliapentokh, has set standards for the field 
there with his two comprehensive overviews, 
informed by a very wide knowledge of current 
research, both East and West: Problems of 
Reliability of Statistical Information in Soci- 
ological Research (Moscow, Statistika, 1973) 
and Problems of Representativeness of Soci- 
ological Information (Moscow, Statistika, 
1976). Increasingly, recent polling in the Soviet 
Union displays a more rigorous and self-con- 
scious underpinning, particularly in the areas of 
mass media research, urban migration, labor 
transience, and the family. These and other 
types of surveys are reported in books and also 
in a source that is, curiously, never mentioned 
in the book under review: Sociological Re- 
search, the prestigious journal of the Academy 
of Sciences’ Institute of Sociological Research. 

This book is evidence of a growing Western 
interest in socialist surveys, through which we 
may see, especially in Blumstock’s treatment of 
Hungary, glimpses of profound social relation- 
ships. 


ELLEN MICKIEWICZ 
Michigan State University 


Liberal Party Politics in Britain. By Arthur Cyr. 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction, Inc., 
1977. Pp. 318. $12.95.) 


Approximately three decades ago, a member 
of the Labor party accused the Liberal party of 
being like the bull in Tristram Shandy, of going 
about its duties with so brave a face that it was 
credited with powers which had long ago 
vanished. The contemporary Liberal party suf- 
fers from the absence of an organized group 
loyalty and its inability to secure the services of 
a powerful economic patron, languishing—as 
Phil Fothergill used to say—in honest or ineffec- 
tive poverty. Seldom can the party claim more 
than scarcely a dozen parliamentary seats. The 
party is, nonetheless, the symbol of a distin- 
guished heritage whose past has at times been 
glorious, imparting to the parliamentary process 
a tone and dignity that have been identified 
with the best values in British political life. 

Liberal Party Politics in Britain inquires into 
Liberal party history and doctrine, the leader- 
ship styles of varous Liberal leaders (especially 
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Jo Grimond and Jeremy Thorpe, and to a lesser 
extent Clement Davies), and the most impor- 
tant transformations that have occurred within 
the party in recent years. The research under- 
taken consists in part of interviews with Liberal 
party members, both leading and middle-level, 
and a written questionnaire circulated among 
157 Liberal party activists (to which 104 
responded). The initial version of the study was 
prepared as a doctoral dissertation under the 
supervision of Samuel Beer. Michael Steed, 
Liberal party member and lecturer in the 
Department of Government in Manchester Uni- 
versity, has authored a foreword. 

Cyr views as altogether improbable restora- 
tion of the Liberal party as a major political 
force. Numerous social and political changes 
presently affecting the scene do not promise to 
redound to the advantage of the Liberal party 
in an era characterized by movement away 
from national parties. Moreover, prospects for 
future Liberal party advancement are dimmed 
by the rise, primarily in Scotland and to a much 
lesser extent in Wales, of regional parties. The 
Liberal party, for example, is hardly a match 
for the Scottish Nationalist party, which re- 
flects in the selection of its parliamentary 
candidates less of an anti-working-class bias, 
and which promises its electorate that it will go 
all the way towards attainment of Scottish 
independence, pushing into the background 
Liberal representations in behalf of administra- 
tive decentralization and greater political free- 
dom for Scotland. Finally, the Liberal party 
simply is too middle-class, and various of its 
overtures to other social categories fall flat, 
being out of harmony with British class rela- 
tionships. Workers and trade-unionists shun the 
organization and Liberal pleas to them for 
participation in profit-sharing, for example, do 
not go well with British labor’s conception of 
management. 

Although the quality of Liberal party leader- 
ship has been other than uniformly good, Cyr 
writes appreciatively of Jo Grimond, who intro- 
duced to the organization new ideas, new 
people, and a recognition of the necessity of 
reform. Grimond helped develop Liberal credi- 
bility and during his time the term “Liberal 
revival” grew substantially. He knew how to 
deal with mass media—particularly television— 
and with party unity (although admittedly few 
of his efforts were devoted to resolving internal 
conflicts), His was a style of leadership reminis- 
cent in some ways of the nineteenth century, 
and an excellent rebuttal to those inclined to 
under-assess the influence of personality in 
politics. Clement Davies, Grimond’s predeces- 
sor, receives slight praise, and Jeremy Thorpe, 
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Grimond’s successor, considerable criticism, al- 
though Cyr acknowledges that both men were 
confronted by different situations during their 
leadership periods. Thorpe’s tenure was a time 
of internal dissension, renewed electoral regres- 
sion, financial crisis, deficiencies in central 
party organization, and, periodically, warfare 
between the party executive and the parliamen- 
tary party. 

The Liberal party lacks wealth and extensive 
public support, and frequently its administra- 
tive structure is unstable; yet, the organization 
has been able to survive, and primarily because 
of the existence of a Liberal establishment that 
acts as sort of a “continuing anchor.” However, 
this establishment has been unable to engineer a 
real revival based on a stable and loyal voter 
clientele, one that comprises people other than 
those disgruntled temporarily with the major 
parties and who have only a fragile commit- 
ment to the Liberal party. 

Cyr has authored a work that is both 
readable and enjoyable. Some readers may find 
some of his explanations occasionally (although 
infrequently) too neat and too pat—i.e., parti- 
cularly his discussion of how Grimond’s disdain 
for party administration did fit so well within 
Liberal party tradition—and others may raise 
now and then an eyebrow relative to the pace 
at which he regards class as diminishing (al- 
though not viewing it, certainly, as ready to 
bubble away in the sea). Nevertheless, these 
considerations are secondary in a commendable 
effort which, mercifully, examines the decline 
of the Liberal party without offering for that 
phenomenon yet another “definitive explana- 
tion.” 


LOWELL G. NOONAN 
California State University, Northridge 


Québec: The Unfinished Revolution. By Léon 
Dion. (Montréal and London: McGill- 
Queen’s University Press, 1976. Pp. xiv + 
218. $15.00, cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


Choix: Le Nationalisme Québécois à la Croisée 
des Chemins. Centre Québécois de Relations 
Internationales, Institut Canadien des Af- 
faires Internationales. (Québec: Université 
Laval, 1975. Pp. 382. Can. $5.00, paper.) 


Victory of the separatist Parti Québécois in 
November 1976 opened a new era in Quebec’s 
political history. Both of these books, while 
written before that event, provide valuable 
background for understanding Quebec society, 
the circumstances leading to the PQ victory, 
and its possible consequences, 
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Quebec: The Unfinished Revolution is a 
collection of essays, originally published in 
French as La prochaine révolution. The essays 
themselves appeared in a variety of popular and 
scholarly publications from as early as 1961. It 
is a reflection of Dion’s quality as a political 
scientist that none is outdated, and a measure 
of his perceptivity as both scholar and engaged 
intellectual that we can learn from all of them. 

The longest essay, published in French in 
1975, but directed to the anglophone reader, 
describes four kinds of nationalism. Conserva- 
tive nationalism was dominant from the nine- 
teenth century until 1960; liberal nationalism 
took over with the liberal party victory and the 
beginning of the “quiet revolution” in 1960, 
while two variants of more radical forms of 
nationalism, described as social democratic and 
socialist, have come to the fore since 1965. The 
Parti Quebecois exemplifies the social demo- 
cratic model. Each form of nationalism is 
evaluated in terms of preconditions, arguments 
used, political impact, and political functions. 

We come to understand, as we read this 
essay and others, that Dion is not primarily 
concerned with the nature of the political state 
and the forms it might take, but with the 
survival of a people. Each kind of nationalism 
then has merit insofar as it encouraged that 
survival, and each has its limits. Liberal nation- 
alism, for example, contributed to an opening 
of Quebec society, but it also produced hopes 
and aspirations it could not fulfill, setting the 
stage for more radical approaches. 

As a concerned intellectual, Dion affirms the 
uses of history to define the present of a nation 
or people. As a scholar, he searches history for 
those shaping influences and ideas that con- 
tinue to have contemporary relevance. But he is 
selective. One could argue, for example, that 
French ties with their broader North American 
experience have been played down. This leads 
to an underemphasis on the French as founders 
of Canada, shaping it and being shaped in turn. 
At the same time, Dion underestimates the 
extent to which Canada can be primarily 
English-speaking without being primarily Bri- 
tish. For those francophones who recognize this 
fact, it often becomes linked to their contempt 
for the British, who have not retained their 
hold as a people. At the same time, they see 
non-British origins as indicating lack of sympa- 
thy to francophone aspirations (with some 
truth), and desire to negotiate with the British 
as the only equal partners in the Canadian state. 
By not communicating the full nature of 
Canadian society, there is some gap in expres- 
sing what it means to be French Canadian, and 
not only Québécois. To some extent, franco- 
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phones, like anglophones in North America, 
share characteristics of individualism, prag- 
matism, and personal ambition. Where these 
mass characteristics are sensed, Dion has a 
tendency to discount their significance, for 
example, by conceiving of nationalism as pri- 
marily an elite response. And yet, Dion can still 
conclude his final essay with an appeal for 
guidance from the values of the poor. 

Le nationalisme québécois is also a collec- 
tion of essays, but by 20 authors. It originated 
at a 1974 conference jointly sponsored by the 
World Peace Foundation of Boston, the Centre 
d’Etudes canadiennes-francaises of McGill Uni- 
versity, and the Centre Québécois de relations 
internationales of Laval University. All the 
essays are concerned with Quebec nationalism, 
but from the perspective of relations among 
three capitals: Quebec, Ottawa, and Washing- 
ton. What may appear is a rather peculiar set of 
emphases can be traced to the sponsorship, 
with its focus on international relations, parti- 
cularly as these assume a transnational char- 
acter. The approach is novel, though the overall 
intentions of the volume are not fully realized. 

In an introductory essay, Legault briefly 
reviews the dominant issues and perspectives, 
not all of which are included in this volume. He 
considers three units of analysis—Quebec itself, 
Quebec in relation to the federal government, 
and Quebec in its foreign relations, almost 
solely with the United States. Within each unit 
questions are raised from a number of perspec- 
tives on nationalism: Marxism, political na- 
tionalism, economic nationalism, linguistic au- 
tonomy, and cultural identity. Marxism, repre- 
sented in the essay by Latouche, is currently 
important because of the new direction of 
nationalism in Quebec, expressed to some 
degree by the Parti Québécois (but as Dion 
suggested, it is moving away from strongly 
radical commitments), but also by other groups 
further to the left. The Latouche and Pinard 
articles bring together the controversy over the 
measure and extent of separatist sentiments. 
Latouche feels popular support is widespread, 
analogous to support for the Parti Québécois. 
Pinard argues that the broadness of Parti 
Québécois support is based on considerations 
other than desire for separatism. 

The emphasis on relations with the United 
States reflects a common Canadian concern. 
Since it is not customary to look at this in 
terms of a single province, essays on the subject 
are provocative, although at times they tell us 
little more than that Americans, both members 
of the elite and of the public, know next to 
nothing about Quebec, and that the U.S. 
government is not prepared to see Quebec as 
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more than an internal Canadian problem. 

For the reader who wants to know mor? 
about the content of federal-Quebec relation:, 
the book will be disappointing. It is most 
satisfactory in talking about Quebec itself, anz 
at least suggestive in considering future foreig= 
relations. In this regard, the Bouvier and Dor- 
neur article can be recommended for is 
thorough consideration of possible scenarios. 

Both books are successful in communicatir 7 
the ferment and excitement of Quebec society 
today. Written before the advent of the Par.i 
Québécois government, these books still manz 
age to take seriously the issues that led to thet 
election, and the possibilities and consequences 
of separation. Their conclusions are similar ar 7 
should be regarded as an admonition. Rationi 
considerations and economic well-being mey 
argue for the preservation of Canada with i.t 
current boundaries; however, what makes e 
nation and holds it together is something moze 
elusive and more emotional. 


MILDRED A. SCHWARTZ 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 


China’s Economic Revolution. By Alexander 
Eckstein. (New York: Cambridge Universi. 
Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 340. $19.95, clot; 
$6.95, paper.) 


Completed just before Eckstein’s untimely 
death in 1976, this useful book will serve either 
as a text for a college-level course on tze 
Chinese economy or as a means whereby more 
advanced students and scholars from othe? 
disciplines can gain a familiarity with the deta‘ls 
of the economic system of the People’s Repu >- 
lic. 

The book begins with a review of Chinc’s 
“economic heritage,” wherein Eckstein sets on: 
the meanings of the term, ‘“‘under-develcy- 
ment” and shows the ways in which tis 
pre-Liberation Chinese economy fits, or fails to 
fit, into that category. Of particular interest 
here, as well as in chapter 5, is his discussion cf 
the nature and effects of the rampant inflation 
characteristic of the economy during the repr t- 
lican period (1927—49). The second chapte — 
devoted to “development strategies and pcli- 
cies’—is, in my estimation, least successfu:. 
Eckstein appears to have been least comfortanle 
when dealing with questions of political desi- 
sion making and ideological disputation, and 
the product does little to shed new light on 
these problems. Chapters 3 and 4, by contres., 
offer a particularly clear and informative revi>v 
of the structure and operation of the economy’. 
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The following three chapters are devoted to an 
exploration of several of the goals toward 
which the author sees Chinese economic devel- 
opment as proceeding—stability, growth, self- 
reliance, an improved standard of living and a 
more equitable distribution of economic bene- 
fits. The final chapter summarizes the argument 
by describing the Chinese “developmental mod- 
el,” evaluating the degree to which it has been 
effective in realizing its own goals and discuss- 
ing the applicability of this model to the 
economic development of other underde- 
veloped areas. 

It is this last chapter which reveals with the 
greatest clarity the degree to which Eckstein’s 
view of the Chinese economic system evolved 
during the course of his distinguished career as 
a scholar and teacher. Whereas his earlier work 
is characterized by a rather strong skepticism 
concerning the logic of Chinese development, 
and by a tendency to evaluate Chinese per- 
formance exclusively on the basis of non-Chi- 
nese criteria, this book, by contrast, manifests a 
serious attempt to take the Chinese on their 
own terms and to include those terms among 
the criteria on the basis of which their eco- 
nomic performance is evaluated. Particularly 
striking in this connection are his comments on 
the Great Leap Forward (p. 286) which he 
came to see as a highly rational response to 
China’s peculiar resource mix. It was, he says, 
an attempt to augment scarce capital and 
cultivable land through maximization of the 
abundant factor—labor power. Although misap- 
plied at first, through trial and error, the 
strategy has been perfected to the point of 
contributing substantially to what he sees as, on 
balance, an impressive developmental perfor- 
mance since Liberation. He comes close to 
suggesting the usefulness of a dialectical ap- 
proach to his subject, but falls short of it by 
neglecting to show how successive policies 
evolved out of both the positive and negative 
lessons derived from the strengths and weak- 
nesses of earlier policies. This shortcoming is 
perhaps best examplified by his treatment of 
the move from the strategies of the First Five 
Year Plan to those of the Great Leap (pp. 
50—58, 197—202). 

Derived from lecture notes, the book ap- 
pears to have been intended primarily for 
classroom use, Its weaknesses as a text derive 
first from the occasionally idiosyncratic se- 
quence in which topics are treated and secondly 
from the insufficient annotation and biblio- 
graphic guidance provided the student reader. 
Both weaknesses are, no doubt, attributable to 
the fact that Eckstein died while the book was 
in production, and both are easily compensated 
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for by means of a carefully constructed syl- 
labus. 

As Eckstein himself suggested (p. 317), 
1975—76 was, in some respects, an unfor- 
tumate moment to have completed this book. 
Several important shifts of policy—policies af- 
fecting education, technical and scientific re- 
search, farm mechanization and the importa- 
tion of foreign equipment and technical assist- 
ance—have occurred in the wake of Mao’s death 
and the arrest and criticism of the “Gang of 
Four.” While the author prepared his readers 
for the possible effects of such changes of 
policy, his comments on the changes themselves 
would have been even more illuminating. We 
are fortunate, nonetheless, to have the book as 
it stands. It serves as an appropriate reminder of 
an instructor and scholar who continued to 
learn as he taught. 


JOHN BRYAN STARR 
Yale University 


The Brazilian Corporative State and Working- 
Class Politics. By Kenneth Paul Erickson. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. Pp. 
xvii + 225. $14.00.) 


Since at least 1930 organized labor has been 
a critical actor in the Brazilian political process. 
All governments during this period have ex- 
pended considerable energy seeking to control 
labor either through policies aimed at eliciting 
positive support or, as in the present regime, 
through systematic and often violent coercion. 
During the authoritarian reign of Getulio 
Vargas (1930—1945), labor relations were or- 
ganized within a corporatist structure designed 
to endow the administrative apparatus of the 
federal state with an autonomous capacity to 
control labor. This structure has remained 
largely intact down to the present. The topic of 
working-class politics in Brazil therefore cuts to 
the core not only of modern Brazilian politics, 
but also of a number of theoretical and 
conceptual issues of interest to a substantial 
number of political scientists: namely, authori- 
tarianism, corporatism and the role of the state 
in modern developed and developing capitalist 
societies. This book is therefore quite timely. 
Happily, it is also well conceived and executed. 

Erickson allies himself with those who have 
recently argued for the importance of recogniz- 
ing corporatism as a third “ism” (beyond 
Marxism and Liberalism) from which can be 
drawn an important analytical perspective on 
modern Western politics in general and Latin 
American politics in particular. Corporatism, 
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viewed as an ideology and a concrete set of 
political structures linking the state and the 
working class, is therefore the central explana- 
tory theme within which Erikson explores 
various historical and contemporary dimensions 
of Brazilian working-class politics. While there 
are no theoretical breakthroughs in the book, 
our conceptual feel for this theoretical ap- 
proach is heightened by following Erickson’s 
skillful use of it to structure and inform his case 
study, which in turn is a solid contribution to 
our understanding of working-class politics in 
Brazil, 

Following from his approach, Erickson is 
appropriately sensitive to the role of legal and 
administrative structures in channeling and or- 
ganizing the political process. Thus, aside from 
the usual type of material on politics as group 
dynamics of ‘‘process,” the study contains 
important and insightful material on the legal 
foundations of labor politics in Brazil and the 
critical role of the Ministry of Labor in Brazil- 
ian politics. We also get a good sense of how in 
Brazil, prior to 1964 at least, labor leaders 
deployed resources such as patronage and po- 
litical strikes to enhance their power in the 
overall political system. 

The central conclusion of this book, how- 
ever, is that corporate structures effectively 
forestall the capacity of labor to act as a 
creative and progressive force in the political 
process. They do so primarily by divorcing the 
labor leadership from its base and converting it 
into a bureaucratic appendage of the state. 
Thus while in certain circumstances, such as 
those that prevailed in Brazil from 1945 to 
1964, labor leaders can create the illusion of 
being a political force in their own right, in the 
end their power rests in the state apparatus and 
not in an autonomous and coherent set of labor 
organizations. Hence, when the state came 
under the control of groups hostile to labor, as 
happened in 1964, it was a relatively easy task 
to undercut and/or eliminate the existing stra- 
tum of labor leaders and submit the mass of 
organized workers to the firm control of the 
central authorities who then imposed on labora 
substantial portion of the costs of the subse- 
quent process of economic development. In 
analyzing how this state of affairs came about, 
Erickson shows a steady and solid grasp of the 
complexity of labor politics in Brazil and in so 
doing has produced a most satisfactory book. 


JAMES M. MALLOY 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Political Parties and Elections in the French 
Fifth Republic. By J. R. Frears. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 292. 
$17.95.) 


The problem of unity threatens the stability 
of French government in three major ways. 
First, the four major parties which now exist in 
France must secure the unity of their often- 
heterogeneous elite members. Second, both the 
Left and the Right consist of a coalition of two 
major parties. Unity depends on the continued 
cooperation of these partners. Finally, unity 
rests on the ability of these coalitions to attract 
the support of a reasonably loyal electorate. In 
his book, J. R. Frears gives us a traditional, 
useful and up-to-date discussion of the history 
of and prospects for each of these problems of 
unity. 

On the right, the unity of the gaullist party 
(currently the RPR) seems assured since the 
emergence of Jacques Chirac as its leader in late 
1976. Not so with the coalition which centers 
in the Republican party (PR). The focus of this 
coalition is its support for President Giscard 
d’Estaing, and it remains a highly hetero- 
geneous grouping of splinters. Giscard’s own PR 
holds about half the coalition’s seats; the others 
belong mainly to former radicals (Place Valois) 
and Christian Democrats (Lecanuet). Clearly, 
this grouping is not yet a party. Many of its 
members have joined for opportunistic reasons, 
the political ground in the center having simply 
vanished. Whether Giscard could hold this 
group together, should a centrist alternative 
once again emerge, remains uncertain. 

The major differences between the RPR and 
the giscardians are more in emphasis than in 
substance, and at this point, the unity of the 
Right is not seriously threatened. Giscard pro- 
pounds a more centrist and European policy 
than did DeGaulle, and the PR generally views 
“the authoritarianism, the mysticism and the 
exaltation of the Nation associated with De 
Gaulle” (p. 64) with suspicion. Nonetheless, the 
majority has survived first the passing of De 
Gaulle, and now the disappearance of the 
gaullist presidency, signals which suggest that 
differences between the two camps remain 
within controllable boundaries. 

The situation on the Left is similar, but 
more extreme. Unity has never been a problem 
with the Communists, of course. The Socialist 
party, however, has only recently emerged from 
a long period of disunity and decline. Francois 
Mitterrand has reversed this decline by institu- 
tionalizing diversity within the reorganized 
structure of the party. Because of this, there 
remain identifiable tendencies within the party 
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which could split either toward the left or the 
center, should the opportunity arise. 

By far the most intractable problem of unity 
is presented by the coalition of the parties of 
the Left. Beginning in the 1960s, the Socialists 
and Communists concluded a Common Pro- 
gram, an agreement which set out a number of 
policy positions, and provided for a system of 
second-ballot withdrawals designed to provide 
the strongest possible opposition to the candi- 
date of the Right. In 1967 and 1973, this 
agreement paid great dividends in seats won, 
but in 1978, the parties found themselves 
unable to reach agreement on a renewed pro- 
gram. This failure served notice that the Left 
would be unable to form a stable governing 
coalition. While it gained about 25 seats in the 
National Assembly, it fell far short of the 
victory predicted in early polls. 

The third problem of unity, that of assem- 
bling a stable electoral majority, emerges in 
Frear’s presentation of the national elections of 
the Fifth Republic. Two important ideas take 
shape in this discussion. The first is the increas- 
ing willingness of voters on the Left to support 
whichever candidate survives at the second 
ballot. The Communist electorate has always 
been reasonably well-disciplined in this regard, 
but now the Socialist voters seem to be 
supporting Communist candidates with nearly 
equal ease. This opening to the left weakens the 
possibility of any new development in the 
center. 

The second idea is that the Right can no 
longer trade on the strength of “heroic gaul- 
lism” and the related threat of a totalitarian 
takeover which DeGaulle often intimated 
would follow a gaullist defeat. Chaban-Delmas 
attempted to win the presidency in 1974 with 
such an appeal, and failed miserably. The 
continued success of the rightist majority since 
then is perhaps the strongest sign of the 
continued good prospects for unity in the Fifth 
Republic. 

On the evaluative side, I felt that there were 
a number of important omissions. The reasons 
for DeGaulle’s dismissal of Pompidou as prime 
minister in 1969 remain unrevealed in this 
book. The contents and significance of the 
Common Program were given very short shrift. 
The absence of a strong non-Marxist Left in 
France is a phenomenon which is not discussed. 
Most seriously, the lingering question of what 
happens if a president loses his majority in the 
National Assembly did not receive sufficient 
attention, in my view. 

I found Frear’s prose style to be generally 
excellent. In a few places, the reader is simply 
overwhelmed with detail (e.g., pp. 175 and 
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233). However, considering the sort of book 
this is, the author has given us a highly readable 
work. His presentation remains interesting 
throughout. 

Organizationally, the book is straightforward 
and well done. I would propose two changes, 
however. The chapter on electoral behavior is 
weak and should be ignored. In its place, I 
would have preferred to see a chapter tracing 
the succession of governments in the Fifth 
Republic. 

On the whole, my reaction to this book is 
highly positive. Frears’ portrayal of the major 
actors on the French political scene displays a 
considerable sensitivity for the motives which 
underlie their behavior. And I liked particularly 
the concise summaries of the reasons why past 
events retain importance in the present context. 

The book will be used to its best advantage 
by those who seek to integrate their knowledge 
of the politics of the Fifth Republic. The 
advanced scholar will find it less useful. No 
single topic receives more than a few pages’ 
attention. Nor is there any attempt to set the 
discussion in an overarching theoretical con- 
text. However, Frears does present a com- 
pendium of data which are current through the 
municipal elections of 1977. There is an ade- 
quate index and an excellent bibliography. The 
work deserves to be read by anyone with any 
serious interest in the field. 


BRUCE A. CAMPBELL 
University of Georgia 


The Army in Victorian Society. By Gwyn 
Harries-Jenkins. (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; Toronto and Buffalo: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1977. Pp, xi + 320. 
$12.50.) 


A sociologist at the University of Hull and 
chairman of the British Inter-University Semi- 
nar on Armed Forces and Society, Gwyn 
Harries-Jenkins has undertaking the demanding 
task of analyzing six decades of civil-military 
relations under the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Even though the focus of this book is the 
nineteenth-century United Kingdom, the 
author does not limit his data to the British 
army but includes references primarily to Prus- 
sia (later, the German Reich) and secondarily to 
France and to the United States. His study, 
which draws heavily from the debates of the 
Victorian House of Commons and Lords and 
from the parliamentary papers of the period as 
well as from memoirs, autobiographies, and 
contemporary secondary sources, lucidly dis- 
sects the pattern of linkages between the corps 
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of active duty and reserve officers in the 
Victorian army and the landed gentry and 
nobility of what he terms the “parent society.” 
At least until the formal abolition of the 
purchase and sale of commissions in the army 
in 1871, the relationship between the army and 
the British polity resembled the aristocratic 
model so ably sketched out by Samuel P. 
Huntington in the beginning of his classic 
Soldier and the State: The Theory and Politics 
of Civil-Military Relations (1957), that is, the 
actors in both the civil and military sectors 
shared the same ethos and socialization pat- 
terns, and they moved effortlessly between the 
two worlds. Harries-Jenkins aptly employs the 
term “military squires”? (p. 262) to emphasize 
the interchangeability of the two roles. 

Although he does not refer to Huntington’s 
seminal study, he nevertheless demonstrates the 
degree of access which the Victorian officer 
corps had to the Palace of Westminster as 
elected MPs or hereditary peers in the House of 
Lords, especially until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. This easily secured corridor 
to power in the parliamentary system tended to 
mute or reduce the levels of tension between 
the army and the polity that might have existed 
had the two been hermetically sealed enclaves, 
and the army needed no other societal groups 
to act as its brokers or intermediaries in the 
political process for the greater part of the 
nineteenth century. Not only was its power 
base secure on the Thames but also, through 
the institution of the Lords-Lieutenant, it was 
involved in subnational or regional administra- 
tion in Britain for the bulk of the Victorian era. 
Such administrative tasks were part of the civic 
culture of the landed gentry and nobility of 
that era, an era which glorified the diffuse 
rather than the specific role, the generalist 
rather than the specialist, and the amateur 
rather than the professional or technocrat. Not 
unexpectedly, family ties and the classical 
mode of education at the famous (Clarendon) 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow, set 
the tone for the civic culture of the “parent 
society” and the subgroup of the reserve and 
active duty officer corps. 

The malaise of the army was visible to the 
British public only at certain unfortunate de- 
feats, such as those sustained in the Crimean 
War, and the first and second South African 
Wars, when its opponents were first-rate Euro- 
pean powers or were equipped with modern 
armaments and enjoyed considerable mobility 
(as did their Afrikaner foes). The faults of the 
army, asserts the author, were essentially those 
of the society from which it was drawn owing 
to the interpenetration of political and military 
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elites. In particular, the army, even after the 
abolition of the pubchase system for commis- 
sions, recruited its officer corps from a very 
narrow stratum which effectively bolted the 
doors against the rising industrial and commer- 
cial middle classes (which became astringen: 
critics of the army), and it also did not address 
itself adequately to the question of how such 
an army could improve its claim to professior- 
alism through a system of advanced military 
schools, general staff organization, and loyalties 
that transcended the charmed world of thz 
regiment. Harries-Jenkins draws upon the works 
of Lasswell, Bagehot, Weber, and Janowitz to 
explain the nature of that malaise, and h? 
adapts Janowitz’s notion of the constabulary 
concept (developed in Morris Janowitz’s The 
‘Professional Soldier: A Social and Politica! 
Portrait [1960]) to one which he terms a 
guardian role or force (on pp. 176-77, 
180-82, 201, 206, 215, 252, 276, and 280%, 
one which suited a land force of an insular 
power which relied on the royal navy for ths 
defense of the homeland against external foes. 


RICHARD DALE 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Mexico in Crisis. By Judith Adler Hellmar. 
(New York: Holmes and Meier Publishers, 
1978. Pp. vi + 229. $15.75, cloth; $7.95, 
paper.) 

This is a book which focuses upon Mexican 
political life in the twentieth century. lis 
analytical categories are drawn principally from 
the language of “class struggle.” It emphasizes 
discrepancies between the sweeping reform 
goals promised at the time of Mexico’s Revolu- 
tion of 1910—1917 and the public policies 
initiated by political leaders in the name of the 
revolution during subsequent decades. This 
general focus upon the dichotomy between 
promises and practice leads Judith Hellman to 
note specifically striking contrasts betwee. 
wealth and poverty, technological developmert 
and technological backwardness, promised elec- 
tions and existing practices of co-optation/ 
repression and finally, highly vaunted politic.) 
stability and unmistakable signs of politica’ 
unrest. 

Hellman commits herself from the outset 
(pp. iii—iv) to provide answers to a number cf 
questions that have been voiced with increasir¢ 
frequency by observers of the Mexican scene: 

What has happened here? Was the Mexican 

Revolution betrayed? Why is it there are more 

landless peasants in Mexico today than before 
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the Revolution? ... How does “democracy” 
function in Mexico? How does the dominant 
Party maintain itself in power? What is the 
meaning of elections in a one-party system? 
How do various interest groups make their 
demands known to the country’s leaders? And, 
finally, how can a ruling party institutionalize a 
revolution? 


All these questions are basically answered in the 
first two chapters which review Mexican history 
from 1910 to 1940 with information drawn 
almost entirely from well-known secondary 
sources. Hellman’s interpretation of the mater- 
ial is familiar and is basic to the orientation of 
discussion throughout the remaining two-thirds 
of the volume. 

According to the author, “what happened” 
was that a new class, bourgeois in character, 
emerged from the revolution of 1910—1917 to 
grasp control in the name of revolutionary 
symbols, It was recruited in part from the 
pre-revolutionary elite and in part from the 
ranks of the revolution’s soldiers. Most leading 
soldier-politicians who survived the righting 
identified with the new class, the ‘‘national 
bourgeoisie,” rather than with workers and 
peasnats to whom these leaders had made 
sweeping promises. 

Was the revolution betrayed? Hellman’s an- 
swer is affirmative and is related directly to her 
conception of the new ruling class, the ‘‘na- 
tional bourgeoisie.” Similarly, the nature of 
class rule is clearly Hellman’s key to how the 
remaining questions should be answered. 
“Democracy” does not function in the sense of 
competitive elections. The dominant party, 
which is the instrument of the ruling class 
maintains itself in power by manipulating the 
old symbols of the revolution’s idealism, by 
subterfuge and by violence, if need be. Elec- 
tions in the “one-party system” do not mean 
open, competitive contests for control of gov- 
ernment, Only those interest groups tied in 
with the inner circle of the “‘national bour- 
geoisie” “make their demands known to the 
country’s leaders’ with substantial effect. 
“There are more landless peasants in Mexico 
today than before the revolution” because the 
interests of the ruling class have demanded land 
concentration rather than distribution. Finally, 
“how can a ruling party institutionalize a 
revolution?” The answer here is less direct 
because the question is ambiguous, as is the 
author’s treatment of the ruling party, the PRI. 
The author’s interpretation of the role of the 
ruling class throughout leaves no other role for 
the party but that of an instrument of its class. 
The party did not “institutionalize a revolu- 
tion.” In Hellman’s view, it was the “‘national 
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bourgeoise” who appropriated the symbolism 
of the revolution and created the instruments 
for control, and one such instrument has been 
the party structure and banner. 

The remainder of Mexico in Crisis addresses 
further ramifications of class rule by the “na- 
tional bourgeoisie.” Accordingly, there is exten- 
sive treatment of the patterns and strategies of 
co-optation, levels of repression, the violence 
and tragedy accompanying the student protests 
of 1968 and 1971, the grinding poverty of 
Mexico’s masses—urban and rural—and, finally, 
speculation on possible alternatives to existing 
rule—military rebellion or popular revolution. 

These are the stronger aspects of Hellman’s 
work. Its weakness lies mainly in the striking 
scarcity of recent material. Especially notice- 
able is the reliance upon secondary sources 
published in 1972 or earlier. The consequences 
are detrimental. Chapter 3 presents Mexico’s 
“miracle” of economic development as tar- 
nished only by abysmal mass poverty. But the 
so-called “miracle” itself has become question- 
able, and this is never clearly expounded nor 
documented from available primary sources. At 
the end of the final chapter Hellman mentions 
such matters as balance of payments deficits, 
weak internal revenue policy, foreign and do- 
mestic borrowing, spiraling inflation, devalua- 
tion of the peso, and pressure of population 
growth. But these serious matters are merely 
catalogued as ills resulting from bourgeois rule 
with no concrete information on their magni- 
tude. Similarly, new petroleum sources, Third 
World relations (especially with OPEC nations), 
relations with Cuba, and dashed hopes for more 
profitable ties with the Latin American Free 
Trade Association are passed by with scarcely a 
glance. These would not necessarily be prob- 
lems if the title reflected the thrust of the 
subject matter in the direction of exploitation 
and repression, but they are crippling deficien- 
cies in a volume published at the end of the 
1970s for the purpose of assessing “Mexico in 
crisis” as it enters the 1980s. 


L. VINCENT PADGETT 
San Diego State University 


Revolutionary Ideology and Chinese Reality: 
Dissonance under Mao, By Paul J. Hiniker, 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1977. Pp. 320. $14.00, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


Of the numerous studies that have appeared 
on the Cultural Revolution in the People’s 
Republic of China, Paul Hiniker’s is probably 
the first—certainly the most systematic to 
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date—to apply the theory of cognitive disso- 
nance in an attempt to explain the motivations 
and origins of that historical upheaval in con- 
temporary Chinese history. The story Hiniker 
seeks to explain is the link between the Great 
Leap debacles of 1958 and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion of the late 1960s. In spinning his tales, 
Hiniker brings to bear psychological insights 
and a lot of the quantitative apparatus bor- 
rowed from sociology, and yet his meticulous 
presentation of the massive factual evidence 
should satisfy historians of the most traditional 
kind. 

The Great Leap had been billed the most 
advanced model of Communist development 
predicated upon Marxism-Leninism and the 
thought of Mao Tse-tung. Since Mao staked his 
reputation on it, the Great Leap failures cast 
aspersions on his ability to lead and tarnished 
the name of his brand of ideology. The revolts 
within the party’s highest councils, as most 
brutally led by P’eng Te-huai at the Lushan 
Conference (1959), must be muted if Mao’s 
leadership was to be maintained. In Hiniker’s 
terms, the “cognitive dissonances’ contained 
the seeds of ‘ideological polarization,” which 
culminated in the Cultural Revolution. The 
means employed by Mao and the committed 
Maoists was “ideological proselytizing,” aimed 
at reducing dissonances both in and outside the 
party. The many campaigns the Maoists 
launched in the aftermath of the Great Leap, 
including the indoctrination of the military and 
the middle-level cadres, the Socialist Education 
with its broad sweeps, the rectification of the 
bureaucrats, and the saturation of the mass 
media with Maoist values calculated to create 
the “socialist man,” should all be viewed as part 
of the same Maoist proselytizing efforts. 

The events had a logical way of building 
their own momentum. With each failure to 
contain the dissonances, the stage was set for 
escalation to a higher level of real or potential 
conflict. The Cultural Revolution was therefore 
the logical extension of this deepening process 
of ideological polarization toward the final 
showdown between the Maoists and the others 
who either were not brought in line or refused 
to recant. The latter included Liu Shao-ch’i, 
P’eng Chen, Ch’en Yun, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, etc., 
while figures such as Chou En-lai and Chu Teh 
intervened between this group and the Maoist 
group comprising Mao himself, Lin Piao, Chiang 
Ch’ing, K’ang Sheng, and Ch’en Po-ta, among 
others. 

The theory of ideological dissonance re- 
quires the establishment of varying degrees of 
dissonance before discussions of “dissonance 
reduction” can gain meaning. By the same to- 
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ken, it is necessary to establish varying degrees 
of ideological commitment as well as uncom- 
mitment to the Maoist line. Hiniker did this by 
reference to the amount of published support 
(or detractions) from Mao’s thought, and estab- 
lished a “‘distribution of commitment” to Mao’s 
thought at various times (e.g., pp. 144-45). 
The difficulty with this quantified measure is 
that silence, which may in fact indicate either 
way, would automatically be taken as ‘‘uncom- 
mitment.” Moreover, published verbal support 
may be misleading, since party leaders who 
publicly supported Mao’s line might or might 
not be in fact more committed than those 
others who remained silent. This is a quantifica- 
tion problem to which the author has yet to 
address himself methodologically. 

Quite plausibly, Hiniker offers the thesis of 
ideological polarization as an alternative to six 
other explanations on the origins of the Cul- 
tural Revolution, including the most common 
“power struggle” theory. While I am in general 
sympathy with Hiniker’s arguments, I find it 
difficult to explain the vicissitudes of the 
Cultural Revolution purely from the perspec- 
tive of dissonance reduction totally devoid of 
struggles for power, as Hiniker expounded. 
Persuasion (or, in Hiniker’s term, ‘‘proselytiz- 
ing”) was never isolated from coercion, and 
there can be no coercion without the use of 
power. In a badly divided situation, one cannot 
use power without first having attained or 
regained power, if only as a means to complete 
the dissonance-reduction exercise. Besides, per- 
suasion can never be conducted in a vacuum; it 
is always directed at certain individuals or 
groups, for the benefit of certain others. To the 
extent Mao was playing various groups against 
one another—the CCP, the PLA, the state 
apparatchiks, the Red Guards, etc., and the 
sub-groups in each of these—in his ultimate 
efforts at dissonance reduction and consensus 
restoration, it was at once an ideological cam- 
paign and an exercise supreme in power strug- 
gle, dislodging certain groups from power and 
catapulting certain others to power, invariably 
according to their ideological distances from 
Mao. 

As a whole, this is a fascinating book for the 
social scientists with an interest in China, 
especially those who attempt to go beyond the 
traditional “China watching? techniques anc 
employ borrowed conceptual arsenals so abun- 
dantly available from the social sciences. No 
fact is presented here without being related toa 
body of coherent postulates, as Hiniker meticu- 
lously develops a theory of human motivation 
for the case under study. In subject matter, the 
book may appear to be another such study on 
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China’s Cultural Revolution. In methodological 
outlook, however, it is a total departure from 


the habitual descriptive studies that have per- 
vaded the China field, most of them rich in fact 
but poor in theory. The book may be subject to 
criticisms from traditionalists with no apprecia- 
tion for social science research for its jargon 
and neologisms which do seem to impede 
smooth reading at times. But, I think it is worth 
the effort to weld social science and China 
studies together. 
JAMES C. HSIUNG 


New York University 


The Soviet Union and Social Science Theory. 
By Jerry F. Hough. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1977. Pp. xiv + 
275. $16.50.) 


Although Jerry Hough discusses only one 
aspect of the relationship of ‘‘social science 
theory” to the Soviet system, his forceful 
argument lends unusual coherence to this col- 
lection of articles. Hough’s principal target is 
neither social science in general nor sovietology 
in particular; instead, he takes aim at a small 
group including David Easton, Austin Ranney, 
Gabriel Almond (and his collaborator G. Bing- 
ham Powell), and Robert Dahl (with his disciple 
Nelson Polsby). In fact, Hough is mainly 
concerned with criticizing American pluralist 
systems theory. Whether or not the authors he 
considers are really “the very best comparative 
theorists in the political science of their genera- 
tion” (p. 180), they unquestionably have been 
the most influential advocates of this particular 
branch of theory. All derive their models 
primarily from American experience. Conse- 
quently, when Hough criticizes them he is 
striking at the heart of what he considers to be 
the principal deficiency in scholarship on the 
USSR, namely, biased standards of comparison. 
Similarly, he concentrates on Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski and Alfred E. Meyer because among soviet- 
ologists they have produced the most extended 
comparisons of the Soviet and the American 
systems. Hough’s objective is to redress the 
balance by showing how similar the two sys- 
tems really are, or at least how inadequate our 
conceptual frameworks for distinguishing be- 
tween them have been. 

Two ways were open to Hough to reach this 
objective: to demonstrate that the pluralist 
model is inappropriate for both the American 
and the Soviet system, or that it is suitable for 
both. At times (in articles, let us note, prepared 
over a period of eight years) he seems to 
hesitate between the alternatives. A whole 
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chapter is devoted to criticizing the Dahl 
school’s pluralist critique of the C. Wright 
Mills-Floyd Hunter theory of an American elite. 
Hough has little difficulty showing that the 
Dahl conditions for elite decision making are so 
stringent that no historical political system 
could meet them. Hough is much more con- 
cerned, however, to demonstrate that, far from 
being useless, the pluralist model should be 
used to analyze both systems. To make this 
point, he seems to consider it necessary to 
attack in detail the casual remarks rejecting the 
Soviet system made by the pluralist theorists. I 
think that anyone who has known these schol- 
ars is aware how little any of them pretended to 
knowledge about the Soviet system going be- 
yond the conventional wisdom of their time; 
nor, in truth, were they much concerned to 
pursue the topic. 

Hough’s more serious endeavor is to define 
the pluralist model so restrictively that he can 
plausibly argue (to scholars really acquainted 
with the USSR) that the model applies there. 
To accomplish this, he argues that “the major 
American pluralist scholars of the 1950s and 
1960s described both the American political 
system and the normatively good political 
system in terms that deemphasized the impor- 
tance of majority rule, of confrontation poli- 
tics, and even, at times, of elections” (p. 9). I 
do not doubt that it is possible to derive such 
an impoverished model from early theoretical 
formulations, although scholars like Gabriel 
Almond long ago moved on to richer historical 
perspectives. Nevertheless, the implications of 
Hough’s preference are disturbing. Having re- 
duced the pluralist model to such minimal rules 
that virtually any political system can qualify, 
he proceeds to posit distinguishing character- 
istics of an equally reductionist nature. His 
main criteria are outputs, conceived almost 
exclusively as material satisfactions. His empha- 
sis on the relative equality of Soviet (compared 
to American) material incomes (including prop- 
erty income as well as wages) may be factually 
correct; but concern for material equality does 
less than justice even to the Soviet regime’s 
recent progress in such an intangible matter as 
security for the average citizen. Probably no 
measure of the 1940s was hated and feared by 
ordinary people as much as the draconic penal- 
ties for tardiness or absence at work. Hough’s 
casual reference to “‘moralizing about the past, 
especially the Stalin era” (p. 26) appears to me 
to suggest a certain insensitivity to this kind of 
output. 

Hough’s restricted pluralist model is notably 
insensitive to cultural identity. He accuses his 
fellow specialists of sheltering themselves in a 
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“Soviet studies ghetto.” One might well coun- 
ter that a good many of these specialists have 
been experimenting with a range of theoretical 
approaches beyond what Hough has dreamed of 
in his pluralist enclave. Such experiments in- 
clude sociolinguistics, myth-symbol analysis de- 
rived from anthropologists like Claude Lévi- 
Strauss, and the stress on legitimization in 
systems theorists like Talcott Parsons, and, 
indeed, certain adaptations of Marxism. More- 
over, such approaches suggest that a far broader 
comparison than Anglo-American experience is 
needed to evaluate the Soviet system. Hough 
speculates rather cryptically that defective com- 
parisons derive in part from the fact that “a 
great many Soviet specialists have come from a 
Russian ‘or East European background—some 
from families that fled the Communists, others 
from families which left during the pogroms at 


the turn of the century—and this background 


may have made them acutely aware of certain 
types of discrimination or oppression and may 
have led them to make these phenomena a 
central test of the overall nature of the system” 
(p. 223). I incline to the contrary view, that the 
varied backgrounds of Soviet specialists have 
made them peculiarly receptive to European 
theoretical and normative positions, even 
though I admit that these specialists are remiss 
in articulating their concepts. 

Early in his book Hough remarks that the 
Soviet system “remains deeply rooted in Rus- 
sian nationalism” (p. ix). Afterwards he has 
little to say about the anachronism of a Russian 
empire based on physical domination of other 
peoples and nothing at all about the suppres- 
sion of religion. In fact, the only identity 
situation which he explores in depth is that of 
women in the USSR. Here he misses another 
opportunity to give the Soviet regime credit for 
a nonmaterial value achievement—the modest 
degree of liberation of Asian women from 
extreme Moslem restrictions. In the same con- 
text his narrow focus makes him disregard one 
of the most critical policy choices confronting 
the Soviet regime: how to handle the immense 
disparity in demographic growth between Euro- 
pean and Asian populations. Even in terms of 
his own model, however, it is hard to see how 
Hough could assert that “no such sense [or 
women’s grievance] emerges from the press, 
except on the issue of husbands’ sharing house- 
hold chores” (p. 150) when in fact quotations 
like the following are available even in transla- 
tion: 

Only 15 percent of all medical personnel are 

men, but they include 50 percent of all chief 

physicians and executives of medical institu- 
tions. In the overwhelming majority of in- 
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stances, men head departments, enterprises, and 
administrative agencies. Why is this so? . . . This 
applies no less to many types of highly-paid 
mechanized labor, in which men firmly hold 
the positions they achieved a long time ago 
(Literaturnaya Gazeta, 16 April 1969). 


The constricting nature of Hough’s model is 
all the more regrettable, for his rejection of 
extreme ideological interpretations makes him 
commendably sensitive to nuances in regime 
concern for deviation. In what I regard as the 
best part of the book, he points out that the 
Brezhnev regime, and perhaps even Stalin’s, 
reacted far more drastically against overt chal- 
lenge than against obscure speculation about 
fundamental prescriptions. In other words, so- 
cial control rather than ideological blueprints 
has been the overriding concern. This insight, 
incorporated in models which permitted sensi- 
tivity to cultural trends like the growing empha- 
sis on Russian history and folklore, would have 
enabled Hough to envisage alternative Soviet 
futures in ways far more relevant to the main 
streams of “social theory” and social policy 
than the somewhat passé U.S.-USSR compari- 
son he belabors. 


JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Foreign Trade of China: Policy, Law, and 
Practice. By Gene T. Hsiao. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1977. Pp. xxi + 
291. $22.50.) 


Gene T. Hsiao has written extensively about 
the foreign trade of the People’s Republic of 
China and also about Sino-American detente, 
working from materials in Japanese as well as 
Chinese and English. This volume brings to- 
gether much of this work. The main contribu- 
tion of this book lies in its explanation of 
China’s foreign trade organization and proce- 
dures, and the presentation of the texts of 
various documents in 20 appendices. Hsiao has 
made his own translations in a number of cases, 
and his detailed work, mainly in Chinese- 
language sources, provides readers with au- 
thentic material not readily available together 
elsewhere. 

A particularly strong chapter deals with 
China’s internal organization related to foreign 
trade. Here is basic information for anyone 
concerned with China trade on the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, on Customs organization and 
procedures, on the various national foreign 
trade corporations that handle actual foreign 
transactions, on the China Council for the 
Promotion of International Trade, and the 
Kwangchow (Canton) Trade Fair, the semi-an- 
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nual meeting of China’s trade representatives 
with would-be traders from abroad. 

The appended documents include China’s 
1975 constitution (superseded in 1978 but of 
continuing historical interest); trade treaties 
with the USSR (1958) and several other coun- 
tries; China’s 1964 law on travel, residence, etc. 
by foreigners; the 1963 law for controlling 
trademarks; two 1972 contracts with RCA 
Global Communications; as well as several types 
of pro forma contracts and documents on 
general conditions for delivery, on arbitration 
and on insurance. Hsiao differentiates among 
three types of foreign countries in Chinese 
trade: socialist countries, non-socialist countries 
with which China has full diplomatic relations, 
and other countries. China trades with coun- 
tries in all three groups, but the procedures and 
agreement provisions differ mainly by group. 
Treaties and agreements carry more significance 
than usual in trade with China, not only in 
cases where diplomatic relations are lacking, 
but everywhere, because China’s side of all 
trade is handled by state organs and because 
China does not subscribe to many of the 
international agreements and conventions that 
govern the bulk of world trade. 

One striking feature of China’s trade treaties 
is their heavy reliance on most-favored-nation 
treatment. MFN clauses, which a century ago 
featured Western exploitation of a weak China 
are today one of China’s means of agreeing to 
obtain, as well as give, the most favorable 
treatment currently being extended with re- 
spect to tariffs, customs matters, transit, ship- 
ping and other aspects of trade. Another 
feature is the lopsidedness of China’s detailed 
trade contracts. China has succeeded in getting 
terms that protect China, whether as seller or 
buyer, better than the trading partner. This 
discrimination, the reverse of what China suf- 
fered under the “treaty system” following 
1842, is reminiscent of China’s privileged posi- 
tion as the center of the ancient tribute system. 

In addition to these technical sections, the 
book contains a summary of China’s foreign 
trade experience and policy since 1949, a 
discussion of the ups and downs of trade with 
Japan, China’s leading trade partner, and very 
brief introductory and concluding chapters. 
This material is potentially the most valuable in 
the book for some readers with limited interest 
in technical details. The chapter on Sino- 
Japanese trade is such as to be useful for 
readers not familiar with this subject (but why 
did Hsiao omit the important Yoshida Letter 
from his appendix?). I found the general 
chapter on China’s trade disappointing, even 
though it goes well beyond its title, “Foreign 
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Trade Policy Objectives.” Neither of these 
survey-type chapters offers significant new in- 
sights or otherwise goes beyond what is easily 
available elsewhere. 

My strongest criticism of this volume is that 
Hsiao does not use his detailed material to 
maximum effect for readers who are interested 
in general principles and trends, or relations 
between the details reported and other phe- 
nomena in China, in Asia, or in the world at 
large. The book does present some generaliza- 
tions and conclusions, but they are often 
disappointing. Some are too brief, broad and 
obvious to be helpful. Some are inadequately 
related to the detailed material presented. So I 
must rate Hsiao as stronger at legal researching 
than at economic or political analysis. 


WARREN S. HUNSBERGER 
American University 


Political Power and Communications in Indo- 
nesia. Edited by Karl D. Jackson and Lucian 
W. Pye. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1978. Pp. xxi + 424. $18.50.) 


This book consists of thirteen chapters by 
ten authors, none of whom, inexplicably, is 
co-editor Pye. The tone and focus is largely set 
by Karl Jackson who contributes four of the 
essays. 

The core theme is contemporary Indonesia 
as a bureaucratic polity, defined by Jackson, to 
paraphrase slightly, as a political system in 
which power and national decision making are 
shared almost exclusively by the employees of 
the state, and especially by the topmost levels 
of the officer corps and civilian bureaucracy, 
including the technocrats. As such, the exciting 
political pluralism of an earlier Indonesia has 
been replaced by a much more staid animal. 
For Jackson, the essentials of the system have 
been in place at least since the demise of 
parliamentary democracy in 1957. 

Not that this bureaucratic polity has been 
static. Under Shuarto, power has been tightly 
concentrated. Ulf Sundhaussen describes the 
process within the armed forces by which 
power once diffused in separate army divisions, 
officer cliques and the various services has been 
gathered into “fa new peak in terms of cohesive- 
ness, discipline, and hierarchy” (p. 78). Fur- 
ther, Sundhaussen asserts, national decision 
making has been drawn into the hands of one 
person, Suharto, so that the regime has come to 
resemble such personal ones as those of Ataturk 
and Nasser “in which army leaders in the role 
of president use the military for the purpose of 
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policy implementation but successfully deny it 
a role in policy formulation” (p. 78). 

Donald Emmerson delineates the process of 
power concentration within the civilian bu- 
reaucracy, along with the concomitant insula- 
tion from extra-bureaucratic influences. The 
present end result is “monoloyalty” of bureau- 
crats to the government, the closing of upward 
communications between governed and gov- 
ernors, and the assertion of a poorly informed, 
if at times well-intentioned, commandism over 
the populace. Another result of the shut-off of 
“inputs” into the system may well be, as 
Jackson states and others imply, that the total 
power available to the rulers (that is, the ability 
to move rather than merely sit on Indonesia) 
has not been significantly increased. Shades of 
Soviet agriculture! 

Several authors examine the output side of 
the polity. Certain ‘“‘achievements” have been 
wrought in the economy, as Bruce Glassburner 
indicates. On the other hand, as he and others 
show, many fundamental problems are left 
unresolved and in most or all cases with no 
solutions in sight: for example, inadequate food 
production, Java’s population growth, grossly 
unequal distribution of societal “rewards,” and 
a partly unabsorbed labor force growing by 1% 
million persons per year. Gary Hansen 
poignantly portrays the peasants (stupid in the 
eyes of many of the elite) being buffeted by the 
wildly fluctuating rice production policies 
emanating from the center. 

On the mass media, there is a sketchy and 
unsatisfactory attempt at an overall perspective 
by Astrid Susanto, and Nono Makarim’s sensi- 
tive insider’s view of the life of a newspaper 
editor in today’s Jakarta. 

Jackson asserts that “the Indonesian bureau- 
cratic polity is stable but weak, easy to rule but 
difficult to modernize” (p. xx). But do the 
rulers (or does the ruler) face no clouds on the 
political horizon? Will the Indonesian people 
continue to be herded uncomplainingly into a 
less than rosy future? William Liddle argues for 
the continued and strong presence within Indo- 
nesia of clashing and irreconcilable concepts of 
the good life. Where Suharto and his central 
Javanese abangan inner clique favor hierarchy 
and deference, there are still powerful yearnings 
for an egalitarian and participatory society. 
There are also the desires for regional autono- 
my and an Islamic State. On the latter, how- 
ever, Allan Samson in his study of current 
Indonesian Islam concludes that “religion ap- 
pears to be as much a legitimizing as a 
motivating force’ (p. 213), and that the general 
elections held by Suharto have shown Islam to 
be a far less powerful political magnet than was 
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previously believed—and feared. 

All the authors would agree that for th» 
foreseeable future civilians are too weak to 
replace or civilianize the present polity. Change, 
then, can come only from within the office: 
corps over which, at present, Suharto has tigh: 
control. However, unlike the military in som: 
other countries, Indonesia’s officers have no: 
even begun to institutionalize presidential suc- 
cession or a circulating executive. Moreover, th: 
younger officers have entirely different lifc, 
political and educational experiences from thei: 
seniors, those of the Japanese occupation ans 
anti-Dutch revolution. The next generation wit! 
be different. No author is rash enough to 
prophesy in what way, although more than on: 
dares to speculate. A resurgence of Javanes2 
populism, perhaps? 

Major omissions of coverage prevent th's 
book from being a broad introduction to 
Indonesian politics. Little or nothing is said 
about the students or young educated people i1 
general, about the Outer Islanders, the peasan:s 
(other than as objects of inept elite economic 
manipulation), or even the highest civil servanis 
including the technocrats. Government, politics 
and economics below the national level are 
similarly slighted. 

More than one contribution is faulty, insub- 
stantial or out of place. To be fair, howeve:, 
Political Power and Communications in Indc- 
nesia deserves two hearty cheers. The authors cs 
a group have postulated, explored and begun to 
argue about a model of the Indonesian politics} 
system that others may accept, modify cr 
reject, but not ignore. 


DONALD HINDLEY 
Brandeis University 


Social Change in Romania, 1860—1940: `. 
Debate on Development in a Europese: 
Nation. Edited by Kenneth Jowitt. (Berkc- 
ley: University of California, Institute cf 
International Studies, 1978. Pp. xi + 20°. 
$4.50, paper.) 


This volume is a collection of essays writte2 
for a conference on social change in Romaniz: 
“The Socio-Cultural Bases of National De- 
pendency in Peasant Societies” (Kenneth Jc- 
witt): ““Neo-liberal and Social Democratic Ths- 
ories of Development: The Zeletin-Voinea De- 
bate Concerning Romania’s Prospects in tre 
1920’s and Its Contemporary Significance’ 
(Daniel Chirot); “Notes on the Romanian D > 
bate on Sheltered Industrializatior: 
1860—1906” (John Michael Montias); “Moč 
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ernization and Decay in Historical Perspective: 
The Case of Romania” (Andrew C. Janos); 
“Reflections on Mihail Manoilescu and the 
Political Consequences of Delayed-Dependent 
Development on the Periphery of Western 
Europe” (Philippe C. Schmitter); Gindirea: 
Nationalism in a Spiritual Guise” (Keith Hitch- 
ins), and “Variable Sociopolitical Functions of 
Aesthetic Doctrine: Lovinescu vs. Western 
Aestheticism” (Virgil Nemioanu). 

The subject matter covered in the book is 
most interesting, and the various contributions 
bring to light much material which has not been 
adequately studied before. Briefly put, the 
authors attempt to show that the political, 
socioeconomic and cultural debate on strategies 
of development had great significance in Ro- 
manian public life during the roughly 80 years 
which separated national independence for Ro- 
mania and the full-blown dictatorship with 
strong fascist overtones which was instituted in 
1940. Furthermore, many of the contributors 
examine the similarities between the Romanian 
development debate of this period and the 
contemporary debate on the same topic in 
developing countries. But perhaps the most 
interesting part of the book deals with the 
extent to which several Romanian scholars (and 
even some political leaders) produced works of 
high quality in this debate in the period 
between the two world wars—works which 
already then discussed many of the important 
issues in the contemporary scholarly debate on 
development. 

For Romanian scholars and public figures, 
the problems of social development always 
revolved around the need for models and the 
choice between such models. Should one accept 
the approaches undertaken by the industrial- 
ized West as a guideline for Romanian develop- 
ment, or were there specific local and national 
conditions which would require another, special 
road to “modernity?” Could rapid development 
be achieved through a free market or through 
mercantilism? What were to be the political 
strategies—capitalism, socialism, or fascism? A 
major theme running through this interesting 
debate dealt with the effects of modernization 
and development upon the Romanian ‘“‘soul”’— 
the culture of its population and the ages-old 
traditions of the peasantry in that country. This 
theme was equally important for socialists, 
mercantilists, and fascists, although the pro- 
grams they advocated were rather different in 
practical terms. 

Social Change in Romania represents a con- 
siderable addition to the scholarly literature on 
development; I would nevertheless have wished 
that there could have been room for a conclud- 
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ing chapter which would have synthesized its 
variegated contents. Interesting comparisons 
could also be made with the present-day at- 
tempts at a “Romanian road” to development 
and the quest for autonomy from strong 
outside forces, this time the Soviet Union and 
its development model. This is not a major 
objection, however, and I find Social Change in 
Romania, 1860-1940 to be both stimulating 
reading and a contribution to the field of 
political development. 


TROND GILBERG 
Pennsylvania State University 


New Trends in British Politics: Issues for 
Research. Edited by Dennis Kavanagh and 
Richard Rose. (London: Sage Publications, 
1977. Pp. 254. $11.95, cloth; $5.75, paper.) 


This is a collection of essays by British 
scholars focusing on areas of potential research 
in British politics. The contributors are mostly 
behavioralists, and indeed a theme developed in 
the first essay by Sam Beer is that the failure of 
traditional economic and political practices in 
Great Britain in the last 20 years has created a 
pressure for new approaches. As Dennis Kav- 
anagh and Richard Rose outline in their survey 
of British political science, there has been a 
significant shift in Great Britain towards a more 
“self-consciously professional and specialized” 
discipline (p. 21), This has been reflected in the 
rapid growth of the Political Studies Associa- 
tion, the more frequent application of quantita- 
tive techniques and the proliferation of original 
research in such journals as Government and 


Opposition, the British Journal of Political 
Science and Policy and Politics. Apparently, a 
troubled Britain may stimulate more innovative 
research than a tranquil Britain ever did. Having 
observed the course of the behavioral revolu- 
tion in the U.S., Beer is more cautious. The 
unbounded aspirations of American be- 
havioralists were not fully realized, he tells us, 
and the war with the traditionalists has led to 
an “equilibrium without consensus” (p. 3). As 
to whether behavioralism will resolve Britain’s 
crisis, Beer only says that he hopes “that the 
new methods of study may also be of some 
help in resolving it” (p. 6). 

There are two basic themes in this book. The 
first is that the problems of the seventies have 
challenged British practices and institutions in 
ways which are not now well understood. An 
example discussed by David Coombes is the 
constitutional ambiguity created by Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market. The Common 
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Market introduces two hitherto unknown com- 
ponents into British politics: federalism and a 
written constitution. There is a need to know 
more about the potential conflict between 
community and domestic law, the effect of 
membership on the supremacy of Parliament 
and on ministerial responsibility, and the status 
of citizen’s rights acquired through EEC mem- 
bership. Most importantly, no one knows 
whether the Common Market will have cen- 
tralizing or decentralizing effects on British 
government. Richard Rose also deals with this 
question in his essay on the effects of devolu- 
tion on the constitution, suggesting that we 
know very little about the kinds of “between- 
nation relationships” which will develop in 
government departments and in political parties 
after devolution goes into effect. Then, of 
course, there is the crucial question considered 
by Dennis Kavanagh and Harris Miller of how 
these problems have changed the political sys- 
tem. The cross-cutting nature of issues in the 
seventies has made prominent the various pres- 
sures placed upon MPs by their constituency 
parties, their ministerial aspirations, voters and 
important interest groups such as big business 
and the TUC. The idea that these demands are 
conflicting is novel and forces a closer look at 
the role of the individual MP. 

A second major theme in this book is the 
need to study more closely the effects of 
intended and unintended changes in British 
political institutions. Colin Seymour-Ure con- 
siders the changing structure of the British 
press—the independence of papers from owner- 
ship by the parties, the declining number of 
papers, and the emphasis of the press on 
nonpolitical events—and explores the signifi- 
cance this has for the way in which political 
attitudes are determined, how the agenda of 
politics is controlled and the power that news- 
papers can exert at both the national and local 
level. Ken Young looks at the expansion of 
local government planning and urges future 
studies to see that local decision making is 
constrained by uncertainty and the decline of 
local economies. Wyn Grant looks at the 
phenomenon of increasing tripartite coopera- 
tion between the government, the TUC and the 
CBI. He suggests that we need to know more 
about the means which interest groups have of 
controlling their members, the ways in which 
we can measure the effectiveness of interest 
gropus, and the relationship between the media 
and interest groups. Rudolf Klein explores 
research on the growth and distribution of 
government expenditure, and in particular 
points out the difficulty of pinning down the 
role of political influences on the economy and 
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government services. Finally, L. J. Sharpe sug- 
gests some topics on post-Fulton changes in the 
civil service, providing the reader with a most 
useful bibliography and some discussion of the 
problem of collecting data on this topic. 

One is perhaps tempted to criticize this 
collection for being what it is (an agenda for 
research) rather than what it is not (results 
from current research). However, there are 
some fine essays and excellent bibliographies in 
this collection. It serves well the purpose for 
which it was intended and should stimulate 
some quite interesting research. 


BRUCE E, CAIN 
California Institute of Technology 


Red Years/Black Years: A Political History of 
Spanish Anarchism, 1911—1937. By Robert 
W. Kern. (Philadelphia: Institute for the 
Study of Human Issues, 1978. Pp. xiv + 335. 
$19.50, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


We are fortunate that a small flood of books 
on Spanish anarchism have been made available 
in the past couple of years, some appearing for 
the first time in English translation. Most have 
been issued as part of a resurgent publishing 
effort from within the anarchist movement. 
Among the more worthy of the recent issues 
are Murray Bookchin, The Spanish Anarchists 
(Free Life and Harper); Gaston Leval, Collec- 
tives in the Spanish Revolution (Freedom); 
Abel Paz, Durruto: The People Armed (Black 
Rose); José Peirats, Anarchists in the Spanish 
Revolution (Black and Red) and the work at 
hand. Several more are in the wings, including 
the anthology A New World in Our Hearts 
(Black Thorn/Cienfuegos) and David Porter's 
work in progress on Emma Goldman in Spain. 

Kern’s Red Years/Black Years is a very 
competent and well-researched volume. The 
book is directed towards a political history ofa 
fundamentally antipolitical movement, and 
herein rest both its major strength and much of 
its weakness. 

The popular impulse of the Spanish litertari- 
an movement—anarchist and syndicalist—was 
primarily antipolitical. Particularly among the 
anarchists, there was a deeply rooted and 
instinctual horror of the state in all its manifes- 
tations, as well as a sincere fear of being tainted 
or corrupted by participation in what we call 
politics. Other works on Spanish anarchism 
have better captured, with greater vitality, this 
particular passion of the Spanish anarchists, 
though Kern’s treatment provides a very wel- 
come antidote to a romanticized view of the 
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anarchist as fairly exclusively the “primitive 
rebel.” There were primitive rebels, to be sure, 
but Kern tends to see them as flies in the 
ointment rather than as an important com- 
ponent of the total anarchist configuration in 
Spain. He tends to regard the heroic rebels as 
spoilers of a maturation process he posits 
whereby the FAI (Federación Anarquista 
Iberica) might have evolved into a full-fledged, 
responsible political party, albeit a revolution- 
ary labor party. 

Kern’s criticisms of the anarchists revolve 
around the “mistakes” they made which cost 
them the opportunity to get into power. He 
even goes so far as to state that only the direct 
intervention of the Russians and fascists ‘“‘de- 
stroyed the anarchists’ bid for power” (p. 246). 
He knows that the idea of seizing or assuming 
state power is anathema to the consistent 
anarchist, and does admit that ‘‘a lingering 
suspicion remains in the minds of many old 
anarchists that the real cause of defeat was the 
abandonment of traditional libertarian values” 
(p. 246). But he seems to give this other view 
rather short shrift. Kern admirably portrays the 
political development of a leadership segment 
within the FAI, and this provides welcome 
balance to the stress on the primitive rebel. He 
does not, though, seem to credit sufficiently 
the possibility that the political calculations 
and intrigues of these prominent anarchists may 
not have been representative of the broad base. 
On the other hand, he suggests that to speak of 
a movement is at times misleading, when one 
could more aptly characterize the “movement” 
as “merely a jumble of groups trying to speak 
for a tradition of rebellion that was instinctive 
but long repressed” (p. 87). 

In the way of disappointments, the book 
lacks an empathy for the (perhaps quite naive) 
exhilirating sense of possibility which blos- 
somed in the minds of the libertarians in Spain; 
this is not to suggest that one need be sympa- 
thetic to the anarchists, but this lack suggests a 
less than complete comprehension as to what 
the anarchist mind is all about. It also seems to 
emphasize inadequately the realpolitik perspec- 
tive on big power machinations so thoroughly 
explored elsewhere by Broud and Temime. For 
instance, Kern apparently assumes that the 
reader is familiar with the Non-Intervention 
Committee, and provides little discussion of the 
crucial impact the denial of substantive outside 
support had upon the Spanish movement be- 
sides the obvious over-reliance on Soviet assist- 
ance. One other minor point: it is really 
incorrect to see “propaganda of the deed” as 
simply a “euphemism for assassination and 
terrorism” (p. 21). 
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These criticisms aside, Kern’s book is a 
useful and significant contribution to the study 
of Spanish anarchism. Its fairly distinctive 
emphasis on the political development of the 
movement is of great value and, as I have 
indicated, offers a welcome balance to some of 
the prevailing interpretations of the anarchist 
phenomenon. It is certain to spark some wel- 
come controversy. 


WILLIAM G. NOWLIN, IR. 
University of Lowell 


Korea: A Divided Nation. Edited by Se-Jin Kim 
and Chang-hyun Cho. (Silver Spring, Md.: 
Research Institute on Korean Affairs, 1976. 
Pp. vii + 330. Price not given.) 


This book, designed as a test for undergradu- 
ate study of Korea in the United States, is an 
anthology contributed by eleven Korean 
scholars educated in the United States. They 
are seven political scientists, three economists, 
and one jurist. 

Two Koreas could provide a necessary condi- 
tion for a comparative study of developing 
countries existing in two ideologies, com- 
munism and “democracy.” This volume 
achieves that end. Why did such an old nation 
of one race, one language and one history 
divide into two nations? Who divided Korea? 
These are old questions answered in Se-Jin 
Kim’s introduction and Samuel S. Kim’s “De- 
velopmental Problems of Korean Nationalism” 
(in part 1). 

The present status of South Korean politics 
and economics is discussed in the articles (part 
2): Se-Jin Kim, “The Government and Power 
Structure in South Korea”; Young Whan Kihl, 
“Leadership and Opposition Role Perception 
among Party Elites’; Chang Hyun Cho, “Bu- 
teaucracy and Local Government in South 
Korea”; and Seung Hee Kim, “Economic Devél- 
opment of South Korea.” 

Kihl’s article is the only one using a field 
survey of party elites in South Korea. His 
findings should be tested against data from 
other developing nations. They are that 


(1) the party elites in Korea are generally 
authoritarian in their perception of, and orien- 
tation toward, the leadership role, although the 
ruling party members are more so than the 
opposition party members; (2) the party elites 
in Korea are not uniform in their orientation 
toward, and perception of, the opposition role 
in political process, although the variation 
within the opposition party is greater than 
within the ruling party members; (3) the 
incidence of the party’s elites’ role perception 
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which is not congruent with the expected 
pattern is greater among the opposition party 
members than among the ruling party members; 
(4) the status of party elites in the party 
hierarchy has proved to be a discriminating 
factor of congruence between the perception of 
leadership and opposition roles; and (5) the 
regional difference of party activities did prove 
to be important in affecting the pattern of role 
orientation of party elites in Korea, for both 
ruling and opposition party (p. 80). 


North Korea’s political, economic, and legal 
structures are discussed in part 4: Chin O. 
Chung, “The Government and Power Structure 
in North Korea’; Chang Hyun Cho, “The 
System of Local Government in North Korea”; 
Joseph Sang Hoon Chung, “North Korea’s 
Economic Development Strategy and Economic 
Performance”; and Sung Yoon Cho, “The 
Judicial System in North Korea.” 

Chung’s propositions from his economic 
analysis are comprehensive: 


(1) the North Korean leadership is committed 
to economic development via rapid industriali- 
zation, particularly heavy industry; (2) the 
North Korean model is characterized by a 
heavy defense burden; (3) North Korea’s indus- 
trialization was made possible by the infusion 
of a large labor force and capital. A rapid 
change in the structure of the economy in favor 
of industry followed; (4) North Korea remains 
one of the communist nations’ most cen- 
tralized, socialized, and planned economies 
generally pursuing the Stalinistic development 
model; (5) non-pecuniary incentive systems 
continue to be widely and consistently relied 
upon as substitutes for material incentives; (6) 
rapid expansion in investment in human capital, 
especially in technical education, has been of 
high priority in order to advance growth-sup- 
porting activities; and (7) North Korea’s size- 
able loss of population due to war and the 
outlaw of refugees made her a relatively labor 
scarce economy, a rarity among high-density 
Asian countries (p. 199). 


These propositions are already tested by the 
author and other contributors to this volume. 

Two Koreas are discussed in comparative 
perspective in part 4: Sung Chul Yang, “‘Ideolo- 
gy in South and North Korea”; Tae Won Kim, 
“Two Economic Systems in Comparative 
Analysis”; and B. C. Koh, “The United Nations 
and the Politics of Korean Reunification.” 

Koh’s conclusion answers the question: why 
is Korea still divided and into two Koreas? 


To this observer, the most striking aspect of the 
1973 Korean drama in the United Nations was 
not so much the substance as the manner of its 
resolution: what eventually emerged was less a 
compromise by the two Koreas than a compro- 
mise for the two Koreas. With sizeable delega- 
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tions from Seoul and Pyoungyang on the scene, 
there were abundant opportunities for face-to- 
face negotiations. Yet direct communication 
between the two sides was conspicuously ab- 
sent. That it required the mediation of third 
parties speaking alien tongues, to hammer out a 
compromise agreement was indeed a sad com- 
mentary on the status of the North-South 
“dialogue.” It also cast a dark shadow over 
prospects of Korean unity (p. 285). 


This personal but evaluative statement of 
two Koreas rejects the preface’s optimism on 
changing the situation in Korea in 1972 
through an epoch-making dialogue for reunifi- 
cation after a quarter-century of adversary 
relations. 

Since the editors assembled articles which 
were already published in the Journal of Kore- 
an Affairs and Korea Journal and unpublished 
works without serious editorial leadership, they 
failed to insure that the topics and areas 
covered in articles were balanced. Obviously, 
there has never been any possibility of empiri- 
cal research on North Korea. However, a wide 
range of topics and areas could include soci- 
ologists and social psychologists using content 
analysis techniques for more systematic and 
scientific inquiries on two Koreas’ political 
phenomena. The coherence of an integrated 
theme is desirable. 

Most articles in this volume are more de- 
scriptive than analytic. After many descriptive 
studies, do we expect analytical ones? I should 
not be too critical of this modestly ambitious 
volume. I just wish that the best description 
would lead to the best explanation. 


YEARN H. CHOI 
Old Dominion University 


Interest Groups in Norwegian Politics. By 
Robert B. Kvavik. (Oslo: Universitets- 
forlaget, 1976. Pp. 206. $11.00, paper.) 


This is an extraordinarily useful book for 
students of interest groups in particular and 
European and American politics in general. 
Kvavik argues that the structure, role and 
behavior of interest groups in Norway are 
fundamentally different from those in the 
United States. Political parties are said to 
pressure interest groups, rather than the reverse; 
interest groups participate in policy making and 
implementation, rather than pressuring admini- 
strative and political leaders toward some par- 
ticular option; and groups, in a relative sense, 
are much more likely to focus their efforts on 
administrators rather than, as in the American 
case, on national legislative committees. In a 
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more general theoretical sense, these differences 
help us to assess the validity of the competitive 
pluralist and corporate pluralist models of 
interest group behavior. 

This book is important from at least four 
perspectives. First, the predominance of Ameri- 
can social science work has often led to the 
assumption that American patterns hold in 
other national settings; competent works, such 
as this one, are pointing increasingly to the view 
that the American case may be the exception 
rather than the rule. Second, the subject of 
interest groups is important in its own right, for 
there is probably more bunk written about 
interest group pluralism than about any other 
subject. The more systematic studies of this 
sort we have, the better. Third, there are efforts 
throughout to compare the Norwegian case 
with other patterns in other nations; compara- 
tivists will find these useful. Finally, for its 
information and description, this book is help- 
ful. It provides substantial details on the types, 
activities, and political orientations of Nor- 
wegian interest groups; such comprehensive 
information indicates rather extensive footwork 
by the author, 

This study’s principal weakness is method- 
ological. The theoretical perspective and the 
complex questions it raises about the role of 
interest groups in society demand innovative 
questionnaire design, an effort to deal with 
such questions as systematically as possible, and 
a familiarity with new techniques and measure- 
ments in social science research. Yet, compari- 
son of the brief list of straightforward question- 
naire items in Appendix 1 with the extensive 
theoretical discussion in chapter 1 indicates 
that interaction between empirical observation 
and theory is quite limited. Recent develop- 
ments in social science research should make it 
less and less necessary to rely on softer evi- 
dence; yet, much of this work does exactly 
that. And, the systematic evidence which is 
provided is not particularly innovative—given 
the complexity of the task. None of the more 
recent innovations in questionnaire construc- 
tion, index design, or scaling appears here; 
rather, the questionnaire is limited in content 
and nominal in data-recording instruments. 

Readers interested in European politics, in- 
terest groups, pluralism, and policy making will 
all find this an interesting and useful work; but, 
from a methodological standpoint, it breaks no 
new ground and, indeed, backtracks a bit. 


ANDREW T. COWART 
University of Iowa 
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Khrushchev: The Years in Power. By Roy A. 
Medvedev and Zhores A. Medvedev. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1976. Pp. 
xi + 198. $10.95.) 


This short book has a modest aim. It 
provides a sketch of Khrushchev’s years in 
power as seen by two observers “from within” 
the Soviet Union for whom those years are 
“still living history.” The authors are twin 
brothers both prominent in their own right in 
the Soviet dissident movement: Roy Medvedev, 
a historian and author of the work on Stalin- 
ism, Let History Judge (New York: Knopf, 
1971) and Zhores Medvedev, the geneticist and 
author of The Rise and Fall of T. D. Lysenko 
(New York: Columbia, 1969). In this latest 
book they seek to counterbalance the more or 
less detached Western analyses of Khrushchev’s 
rule “from outside.” 

The book is basically a documented analysis 
of Khrushchev’s agricultural policy—seen as the 
key to his rise and fall—fleshed out with 
accompanying political commentary which 
seeks to capture the atmosphere of the Khrush- 
chev period ‘“‘as it was felt by those living 
within the Soviet Union” (p. ix). The political 
analysis contains little specific documentation. 
It draws not only on the authors’ own observa- 
tions and reflections over the years but also on 
the views of a number of unnamed Khrush- 
chev-watchers within the party and state ap- 
parat with whom the Medvedevs have had 
contact. 

The book does not purport to be anything 
like a biography of Khrushchev or even a 
history of his rule. Khrushchev’s own extensive 
taped memoirs are not used, since, as Zhores 
Medvedev explains it, they contain little self- 
critical analysis of his political and economic 
errors and little on his agricultural policy, the 
central theme of the book. 

It can be said, in fact, that the book’s 
concentration on Khrushchev’s agricultural 
policy—its initial successes followed by near- 
disasters—constitutes both its virtue and its 
defect. This part of the Khrushchev story is 
well told. The analysis is supported by telling 
statistics drawn from official Soviet sources 
themselves. However, the book’s thesis that 
agriculture was the prime cause of Khrushchev’s 
downfall rather than an important contributing 
factor is not wholly persuasive. Nonetheless, 
the elements of a more convincing and compre- 
hensive political explanation of Khrushchev’s 
decline and fall can be found in the book’s 
political commentary. However, these elements 
do not coalesce into a cohesive explanation, 
since they tend to be shunted aside by the 
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book’s focus on agricultural policy and eco- 
nomics. However, in their general observations 
the authors quite correctly see Khrushchev as a 
radical innovator and reformer at least from the 
standpoint of the rigid confines of the one- 
party dictatorship. They recognize that Khrush- 
chev attempted a major redefinition of the 
ruling party’s role not just in agriculture but 
across the whole spectrum of policy, not 
excluding the inner structure of the party itself. 
The authors allow that neither “his economic 
or administrative blunders” (p. 151) led 
Khrushchev’s adherents to switch loyalties and 
abandon him. Rather, they say, the switch 
began with his plan to require in party statutes 
a regular rotation of leading party functionaries 
and his reform dividing the party into industrial 
and agricultural sub-parties. In application, the 
authors point out, these changes proved to be 
incompatible with the one-party system and 
gave birth, however briefly, to something like a 
nucleus of a two-party system, “though still 
unified by a common ideology and platform” 
(p. 155). 

However, the Medvedevs do not adequately 
place the party reforms within the political 
dialectic of Khmushchev’s rulership. These re- 
forms arose logically from and capped all of 
Khrushchev’s earlier reforming and innovating 
efforts~—his de-Stalinizations, decentralizations, 
his varied attempts at loosening up the Soviet 
system. These last major reforms simply 
brought to a head the dilemma of Khrushchev’s 
reformism—in fact, the classic dilemma of all 
political reformers—namely, how to carry 
through and consolidate basic reform before all 
the forces opposing change have time to gather 
and defeat it. When his party reforms made his 
purpose unmistakable, the conservative con- 
sensus of the party turned decisively against 
him and he was driven from office. The 
Medvedevs’ citation on unnamed critics within 
the apparatus expresses the gist of their posi- 
tion very well: “We must return to old reliable 
forms of secure and stable centralized leader- 
ship” (p. 170). 

The Medvedev brothers, in short, do not give 
enough attention to the political as against the 
technical or economic complexity of the task 
Khrushchev set for himself. As a consequence 
the authors praise Khrushchev’s good intentions 
but damn him as a bungler. Such a conclusion 
depreciates Khrushchev’s almost Sisyphean 
labors, the political skill, intelligence and ener- 
gy with which he pursued his purpose of 
renovation for 11 years before he finally 
succumbed to massive odds. He at the least 
deserves credit for a titanic attempt and a 
magnificent failure which may still be working 
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a not wholly visible yet deep effect on the 
Soviet system. 


CARL A. LINDEN 
George Washington University 


Peasants, Politics and Revolution: Pressure: 
toward Political and Social Change in the 
Third World. By Joel S. Migdal. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1975. Pp. 
301. $15.00.) 


All great revolutions pose great intellectua' 
puzzles. The Chinese and Vietnamese revolu- 
tions are but the most recent example of tha. 
fact. More poignantly than the French, Mexican 
and Russian revolutions, they raise the ques- 
tion, among others, of the magnitude of the 
role which the peasantry can play in bringing 
about rapid, radical institutional changes, anc. 
in winning the (literal) battles which invariably 
accompany this kind of change. The question i; 
indeed an intriguing one when one considers 
these two Asian revolutions. For peasant rce- 
volts—of which there have been many through- 
out history—have either been bloodily re- 
pressed, or have contributed to change only 
when the peasants were part of a larger (gen- 
erally unformalized) coalition with various ur- 
ban groups. That was precisely the case in 
1789, 1910 and 1917 (not to mention Bolivia 
in 1952 and the Cuban Revolution in 1958}. 
But neither in China nor in Vietnam did this 
occur. Here, there was no one else with whom 
to form an alliance, except that vanguard o° 
professional revolutionaries which with muci 
justification Lenin had seen as a sine qua non tc 
revolution in any halfway modern society. 

Migdal’s book—which is a most stimulating 
piece of work—addresses itself ultimately to th: 
problem of the conditions under which pez- 
sants commit themselves to long-term revolu- 
tionary activities. The book’s data base is 
twofold. Relatively little used is a quantitative 
analysis (which surely must have taken a grez: 
deal of time) of 51 monographs dealing wit? 
peasant and village life and its transformatior. 
More frequently, and very convincingly usec, 
are appropriate quotations from the entire? 
range of writings on peasant movements, pec- 
sant communities and their linkages and rurel 
revolutions in various places and at various 
times. In addition, then, to its own theoretical 
contribution, this book is in essence, an imagir- 
ative synthesis and time-ordering of the existing 
literature. Migdal proposes a “historical stage” 
model of peasant reaction to incorporation i1 
the world market. In the first stage, the alreadv 
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existing tensions between incipiently poor and 
incipiently rich in the traditional village are set 
forth, as well as the mechanisms by which these 
tensions are contained. The impact on the 
village of “the spread of world-wide imperial- 
ism” is then examined, as it destroys the 
institutions restraining those who can and want 
to do so from entering the world market. 

As the village becomes more outwardly 
oriented, it becomes more polarized in wealth 
and power; the old integrative institutions are 
sheltered; and the poor are abandoned to their 
fate precisely when externally originating crises 
become deeper, and externally originating exac- 
tions (e.g., taxes) become less flexible. In this 
kind of situation, the success of outside revolu- 
tionaries—and this is a central point in the latter 
part of Migdal thesis—is not determined by the 
greater or lesser attractiveness of their ideology, 
but by their capacity to build institutions 
which will solve the mundane, existential prob- 
lem of peasants in the here-and-now: relieve 
them of taxes and rent now, not after the 
revolution; redistribute income and land; offer 
younger peasants a chance for advancement, 
etc, 

The argument covers a great deal of ground 
and is vividly set forth—at times a little too 
flamboyantly, as Migdal himself appears to 
realize. In the final chapter, he admits that “a 
shrinking world” is responsible for the peasant’s 
woes—admittedly brought by a capitalist-im- 
perialist system, but probably more basic than 
the system. Because this is a synthesis of 
literature (and its coverage of the literature is 
itself an enormous achievement), the possible 
weak points in this daring argument are easy to 
spot. This is good science, but leaves the author 
vulnerable. First, there is a deus ex machina 
quality to it. If everything hinges on the ability 
of revolutionaries to offer peasants a useful 
alternative institutional framework while the 
revolution is still ongoing, the question natural- 
ly arises: how did the revolutionaries ever get as 
far as to institutionalize themselves? Half the 
battle seems to be over before the explanation 
begins. 

A second weakness, inherent in any imagina- 
tive integration of existing literature and there- 
fore not at all the author’s fault, is the variable 
quality of the evidence available to him linking 
one part of the argument to another. Mark 
Selden, Roy Hofheinz and William Hinton for 
China; and Samuel Popkin, Jeffrey Race and 
many others for Vietnam, have amply il- 
lustrated Migdal’s point concerning the immedi- 
ate, pragmatic services rendered to peasants by 
successful revolutionaries. Barring any “‘re- 
visionist” explanation, the point is well estab- 
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lished, and the only difficulty is the negative 
instance: why did it fail when it was tried in 
Latin America? In other words, do two in- 
stances prove a point? 

More serious is the rather skimpy evidence 
available to Migdal (and to anyone else who 
wishes to integrate this literature) for his initial 
portrait of the village as already containing an 
incipient class structure, but one constrained by 
institutional pressures, which limit contact with 
the outside and preserve approximate equality 
within the community. The examples cited are 
intriguing and vivid: but they have to work for 
an awful lot of peasant history. 

But these are minor blemishes, more related 
to tone of presentation than in substance. 
There are now appearing a limited number of 
major works on peasant revolutions—Jeffrey 
Paige’s Agrarian Revolution (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1975), with its daring 
statistical approach being another. Migdal’s 
book is among the very few and select. 


HENRY LANDSBERGER 
University of North Carolina 


British Business and Ghanian Independence. 
By Josephine F. Milburn. (Hanover, N.H.: 
University Press of New England, 1977. Pp. 
x + 156. $12.50.) 


Relying primarily on business records and 
public documents, this book examines the 
contribution of British business firms in Ghana 
to economic development and political change 
in that country. Josephine Milburn makes an 
attempt to discover to what extent the general 
concepts “capitalism,” “exploitation,” and “‘in- 
novation” characterized various phases of busi- 
ness activity from 1937 until the early 1970s, 
and, more specifically, what relationships ex- 
isted between business and government in the 
process of change, and whether business firms 
had the capacity to accelerate their contribu- 
tions to economic and political change. 

These are significant questions, and Milburn 
musters an impressive array of documentary 
evidence in attempting to answer them. Prob- 
lems with both theory and data prevent her 
from arriving at entirely satisfactory answers, 
however. It is easy for her to substantiate that 
British firms behaved in a capitalistic manner, 
but this is hardly surprising. While the terms 
“exploitation” and “innovation” are defined 
with reasonable precision, the relationship be- 
tween them is left somewhat ambiguous. Mil- 
burn implies that they are polar opposites, 
although this opposition is neither inherent in 
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the author’s definitions nor supported by the 
author’s data, which clearly indicate that the 
firms were both “exploitative” and “innova- 
tive.” Neither the definitions employed nor the 
data presented are sufficiently precise to pro- 
vide meaningful measurement of degrees of 
exploitation or innovation. 

Although supplemented by interviews, docu- 
mentary data are most frequently allowed to 
stand on their own, Numerous quotations from 
a wide variety of documents, as well as exten- 
sive summaries of many others, provide a 
wealth of detail, but the information contained 
therein is not always that which would be most 
relevant for answering the theoretical questions 
Milburn poses, questions which call for the 
measurement of variables. 

There are, furthermore, two types of im- 
balance in the documentary sources which were 
available to the author. First, within the busi- 
ness community Milburn examines only three 
firms extensively: United Africa Company, 
Cadbury Brothers Limited, and John Holt and 
Company. Since all of these were primarily 
involved in various aspects of the cocoa trade, 
this sector of the Ghanian economy, and more 
specifically these three companies, are the 
overwhelmingly predominant focus of the 
book. A number of other firms in the fields of 
banking and mining, and the supplementary 
activities of the focal firms in a number of 
fields are examined—particularly with regard to 
Africanization of management and problems of 
labor relations—more or less as an afterthought. 
Generalizations Milburn puts forward with re- 
spect to the major questions raised in the book 
refer essentially to the three focal companies. 
While the significance of cocoa for the Ghanai- 
an economy certainly justifies its central posi- 
tion in this analysis, Milburn should have 
distinguished more carefully between three 
significant firms and all business. 

A second imbalance involves Milburn’s more 
complete access to business documents than to 
government documents. While the book by no 
means presents an entirely one-sided business 
point of view, extensive summaries of and 
quotations from business documents cause her 
to view many issues predominantly through 
business eyes. The reader simply gets to know 
business actors better than their governmental 
or political party counterparts. 

In spite of these theoretical and data prob- 
lems, the author arrives at some interesting, if 
somewhat uncertain and not always adequately 
substantiated conclusions. Her conclusions re- 
garding “exploitation” and “innovation” have 
already been noted. Both of these character- 
istics are shown to have resulted from the 
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pursuit of profit through means including the 
enhancement of Ghanaian buying power. Mil- 
burn also found that business initiated contacts 
with government, rather than vice versa, but 
that, once established, these contacts enabled 
business to exert substantial influence on mat- 
ters of direct relevance to it. With regard tc 
more general issues of change, especially poli- 
tical change, business followed the lead of 
government, neither urging it forward nor 
attempting to hold it back, but helping tc 
implement governmental decisions once they 
had been made. Whether business in general. 
and especially the three focal firms, could or 
should have done more than this Milburn does 
not really say. 


JAMES R. SCARRITT 
University of Colorado 


The ‘Kept Men’? The First Century of Trade 
Union Representation in the British House 
of Commons 1874—1975. By William D. 
Muller. (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humani- 
ties Press, 1977. Pp. xx + 283. $21.50.) 


The first part of William Muller’s analysis of 
trade union-sponsored members of Parliament 
deals with the varying characteristics of union- 
sponsored Labour members between 1874 and 
1975. Through analysis of surveys made during 
the 1960s he indicates the general character- 
istics of these members today and how their 
qualities have changed within three genera 
periods of trade union political sponsorsip. 
Finally he evaluates the effective transference 
of union views to party policy, and the effect 
of these sponsored members of Parliament on 
the policies of the cabinet and the government 
in several areas from 1900 to the 1970s. He 
emphasizes two policy areas-defense ir 
1960—61 and prices and incomes from 1964 tc 
1970. The work is well done when considered 
within the limits defined by the author, yei 
because of the diversity of views among the 
unions on general policies, it may not bc 
possible to conclude in general terms about the 
effect of union views in these areas. 

In a review of the book, a union leader does 
not dispute Muller’s facts, but does question his 
interpretations and conclusions (see The Miner, 
January-February, 1978). It is difficult in one 
volume to cover accurately 100 years of unior 
history and the differences between the unions. 
Perhaps it may be impossible to come te 
general conclusions that apply to all the unions 
and their sponsored MPs. 

Some points that should be corrected in- 
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clude specific references to each union. I will 
use the Miners’ Union (National Union of Mine 
Workers) to illustrate the difficulties that Mul- 
ler faces in accurately describing the role of 
particular members. For instance (see p. 117) 
Muller does not mention that the sponsored 
group of miners’ MPs have a rotation for 
speaking in major coal debates. So they take 
the speaking in turn. Thus Muller’s statement 
about Ogden might have been correct for a few 
years when Muller reviewed the speaking activi- 
ty of the members, but not for the full period 
that Ogden has served as a sponsored MP since 
1964, and not for the present. Ogden is now 
chairman of the Miners’ Group and since his 
election to Parliament in 1964 has spoken in 
turn and perhaps more often than others now 
in the group. One also should remember that 
the miners’ union MPs are requested mainly to 
speak on coal issues. 

In relation to sponsorship again, the Miners’ 
Union has given us an unusual method for 
selection not mentioned by Muller. As the 
numbers of miners declined it was necessary for 
the sponsored members either to be dropped or 
sponsored in other ways. For a time the union 
shared the sponsorship of one of its MPs with 
the clerical union—(Clerical and Administrative 
Workers Union). Now the union-sponsored MPs 
are selected nationally. 

In general the evaluation sections of each 
chapter should be expanded so that the au- 
thor’s meaning may be more fully appreciated. 
Just one illustration follows. The author’s 
meaning in mentioning the Fabian elitism rela- 
tive to the unions’ nonsupport for Crossman (p. 
97) needs clarification. There is an implication 
that the Fabian attachment is resented. But just 
what was Crossman’s attachment? In addition, 
very early in the book, the author would assist 
the reader by giving a short explanation of how 
other affiliated groups direct their members of 
Parliament. 

Although the general presentation of tables 
and information is very useful, there seems to 
be at least one section of the index which is 
missing from the beginning of the O’s to Or. 

Muller has produced a useful review of some 
parts of trade union activities relating to the 
Labour Party and governmental policy making 
and various unions’ position on general issues. 
He has also provided a valuable section, even 
though with selected information, about com- 
munications. Yet how much and what type of 
communications are necessary for the unions to 
maintain with the MPs, when there may be only 
a few issues of concern in a parliamentary year? 
The volume should not be read as a final 
definitive work considering the space limita- 
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tions of one volume. The ‘Kept Men’? should 
be read in conjunction with other works and 
information about the unions, if one wishes to 
have a full view of the movement. While the 
final conclusions give a worthwhile review of 
the century and of relations between unions 
and the Labour party, and while it leaves us 
with some good questions about the next 
century, the conclusions should be read with 
care, and with full realization of the limitations 
of the material. 

Muller has undertaken a large project and 
certainly offers a foundation for further evalua- 
tion and research. The next question now 
before the unions is first whether to, and then 
how to, sponsor representatives to the Europe- 
an parliament. 


JOSEPHINE F. MILBURN 
University of Rhode Island 


System and Succession: The Social Bases of 
Political Elite Recruitment. By John D. 
Nagle. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1977. Pp. x + 273. $17.50.) 


John Nagle’s work is a curious amalgam. It 
tries seriously to profit from both functionalist 
and Marxist approaches to elite recruitment 
problems. Nagel uses empirical data (not bad) 
and quantitative methodology (not badly) as 
his main tools to study class and generational 
factors in elite recruitment in four strategically 
chosen countries over the last half-century or 
more. He introduces a scheme for historical 
analysis that treats those countries for his 
purposes as equivalent political systems each of 
which, in its own milieu, functions at different 
stages under revolutionary conditions, benign 
and low-stress circumstances, or the highly 
stressful events of depression, purges, and un- 
rest. He canvasses both pluralist and Marxist 
explanations for a variety of political succession 
problems. In general, he takes pluralists to task 
for down-playing the significance of elite com- 
position; he asserts instead that occupational 
and generational compositional studies of poli- 
tical elites provide “fundamental indicators” of 
the nature of interest representation in a 
system. Rather succinctly he points up the 
unspoken ideological premises to be found in 
pluralist views on whether elites need to be 
“representative” or not; having done so, he 
alludes briefly and uncritically to the “underde- 
veloped” but self-evident Marxist view which 
makes the link between class composition of 
state elites and class representation of interests 
into an article of faith, citing the recent work 
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of Bottomore and Miliband as welcome refine- 
ments. His own convictions both inform and 
bias his work: “It is simply not the case that all 
political elites are either equally unrepresenta- 
tive or equally middle-class in either origin or 
occupation. The degree of representativeness 
may change over time within a system, and in 
either direction, and there is an absolute abyss 
between class origins of elite recruitment in 
capitalist and socialist systems” (p. 241). 

Nagel’s book is about leadership turnover 
patterns in four countries: Germany, Mexico, 
the United States and the Soviet Union. When 
examining the first two countries, he is tireless 
in pushing a Marxist formulation for what his 
findings mean; when discussing the latter two, 
class considerations dwindle in importance and 
he writes about generational displacement pat- 
terns instead. The American material is least 
well integrated. Thus, the “revolution in ten- 
ure” patterns in the American Congress since 
1900 are examined in somewhat novel and 
suggestive ways, by using total career tenures 
tather than comparing mean tenure periods. 
But Marxist comments are scarcely needed. 
Thanks to the American two-party system for 
sponsoring political careers, the congressional 
recruitment process has persisted—even during 
such periods of reform capitalism as the New 
Deal or the Great Society years—in deriving its 
personnel so overwhelmingly from the upper 
social strata that it would be “‘a serious error to 
claim that elite background analysis can predict 
policy positions of individual actors” (p. 76). 

Some of Nagel’s most effective writing as- 
sesses various models for understanding Soviet 
elite recruitment patterns. Again, his Marxist 
commitment scarcely matters; he looks at 
Djilas’ notion of “the new class” and at 
Trotsky’s concern with “the bureaucratic stra- 
tum”; he inspects theories that emphasize 
tational-technical considerations in order to 
explain periods of rapid upward mobility, and a 
variety of kremlinological and formal models 
that stress patron-client mechanisms as critical 
factors. His own approach uses a generational 
model, which he plausibly argues has greater 
explanatory power than the others. No compli- 
cations of the kind explored by Putnam, 
Prewitt-Eulau, or Suleiman in their recent 
works emphasizing generational mixes are intro- 
duced. But Nagel’s discussion of the meaning of 
political generation is usefully substantive, cast 
in terms of people, events and issues that have 
special impact for unformed minds. 

For his evidence about the social bases of 
political elite recruitment, Nagel has assembled 
bare-bones biographical information about age, 
occupational and educational background, and 
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public officeholding records for American Con- 
gress members from 1790 through 1972, for 
German legislative deputies from 187] through 
1972, for the Soviet party elite from 1917 
through 1971, and (thanks to Peter Smith) data 
about four elite layers—deputies, senators, gov- 
ernors and cabinet members—in Mexico from 
1900 through 1970. As Nagel uses these four 
data sets to trace and compare “system and 
succession” patterns, he should provide the 
reader with more candid acknowledgement of 
their non-equivalence. These four longitudinal 
seminal cases, as he calls them, were chosen to 
“maximize the differences in culture and sys- 
tem-type, while assuring that elite recruitment 
is operating under conditions of relative au- 
tonomy” from foreign dominance. In each, two 
elite levels were to be tapped systematically— 
the “top political executive” and a somewhat 
larger “officially recognized body of effective 
national leaders” (p. 11). Only the Mexican 
data set closely fits this claim; in the other three 
data sets, members of relatively large con- 
stituted bodies (legislative chambers, party cen- 
tral committees, constituent assemblies) are 
virtually the only elite components represented. 
No political executive personnel, senatorial 
participants, or private-sector influentials are 
systematically sampled. In short, his data base 
is not as good as he tends to suggest. 

More seriously, Nagel side-steps the complex 
but indispensable task of clarifying how the 
political and governmental machinery of four 
quite disparate and rapidly changing political 
communities actually worked. He attaches ex- 
aggerated significance to percentage changes of 
4 or 5 points in the occupational composition 
of one legislature and its successor, as in his 
discussion of the German case where he juxta- 
poses occupational and birth decade informa- 
tion for the 1912 and 1920 Reichstags and 
inserts equivalent data for the 1919 constituent 
assembly that set up Weimar. He notes the 
doubling from 1912 to 1919 of worker-unionist 
occupations (15 to 30 percent) but it is 
characterized as suspect since all middle-class 
parties opportunistically put up unionist candi- 
dates as “window dressing” in 1919. A year 
later, worker-unionist ranks were down 4 points 
while businessmen-landowners were up 4. Nagel 
speaks of the “severe electoral losses” to the 
Left, “reduced recruitment of deputies from 
working class occupations” and the bolstering 
of “the social forces of the middle class.” All 
this from a table that shows the former 
fluctuating from 15 to 30 to 26 and the latter 
varying from 19 to 14 to 18. When changes of 4 
or 5 points are made much of, while sustained 
shifts of 12 to 15 points are made little of, the 
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skeptical non-Marxist is likely to think darkly 
that the shortest distance between two de- 
batable points appears to be a hard line. 

Nagel does not discuss the recruitment pro- 
cess as a sequence of screening thresholds, 
apprenticeships, rivals, sponsors, campaigns, in- 
duction practices, institutional tutorials, or the 
like. Elite compositional changes tend to be 
seen as the only occasionally discernible, calcu- 
lated effects engineered by a capitalist class. Of 
course, sophisticated Marxists do not hold that 
capitalists must be directly represented in gov- 
ernment; they can be and often are more 
effectively served by managerial-executive and 
professional-technical personnel, through whom 
they effortlessly wield disguised power. Occa- 
sionally, too, the cynical right-wing parties of 
America, Mexico, or Germany have put up 
wageworkers as fronts. These two sets of 
considerations make it hard to use data, since 
much is done by proxy and many things are 
fake. 

Nagel’s book is occasionally provocative, 
sometimes persuasive, and too often merely 
hortatory. His rather flexible notions of meth- 
odology are often simplistic and even precious, 
but he shows a persistent respect for empirical 
evidence and a willingness to complicate his 
Marxist frame of reference which, in the event, 
does more than anything else to justify the 
conclusion that Nagel has written a book-length 
study with a reasonably coherent theme rather 
than what could easily have been a disparate set 
of article-chapters. 


DWAINE MARVICK 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Comparing Urban Service Delivery Systems: 
Structure and Performance. Edited by Vin- 
cent Ostrom and Frances Pennell Bish. (Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1977. 
Pp. 304. $17.50, cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


Questions about the distribution of govern- 
mental power—which levels of government can 
most effectively provide which services?—are 
classical concerns of political theory. For local- 
level political systems, these issues have tended 
to center on the notion of tradeoffs between 
democracy and efficiency or between local 
control and equality of provision. Recent theo- 
retical and empirical advances in public policy 
analysis have enriched such inquiry, especially 
regarding the linkages between government 
structure and performance. This volume of 
essays aims to add to our understanding of 
these linkages in the delivery of urban services. 
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The book consists of ten essays on service 
delivery systems in the local governments of 
post-industrial societies. These are preceded by 
a brief introduction in which Frances Bish does 
not attempt to establish any clear coherence 
among the set of essays. Rather, she merely 
highlights the key points made in each. Nine 
deal with the local governments in a particular 
country, and fully eight countries are treated. 
There is no attempt to develop generalizations 
across these various country studies. Only a few 
of the articles are rigorously comparative, in the , 
sense of developing or testing theoretical propo- 
sitions on multiple units of analysis, and only 
three employ empirixal data in explicit com- 
parative analyses. Hence the ‘‘comparing” 
which occurs in most of these essays is extreme- 
ly loose. 

Two of the articles seem likely to interest a 
broad range of readers. In an illuminating essay, 
Vincent Ostrom opens the volume with a 
cogent explication of how public goods theory, 
and particularly the concepts of the public 
choice approach, can inform the analysis of 
governmental service delivery systems. Among 
other things, Ostrom distinguishes analytically 
between the set of individuals who control and 
consume the service (the ‘“‘collective-consump- 
tion unit”) and the production arrangements by 
which the service is provided. He argues that 
the preferred system of delivery for most 
services will be a quasi-market in which each 
citizen participates in an array of overlapping 
governments (as collective-consumption units) 
and selects among alternative production units 
for each specific service. Ostrom has articulated 
this perspective in other works, and aspects of 
his position were central to his recent exchange 
with Golembiewski in the December 1977 
Review (71:1508—25). But this essay is a 
parsimonious and useful introduction to his 
conceptualization. 

Roger W. Benjamin uses the English local 
government reorganization of 1974 as the 
backdrop for a suggestive theoretical explora- 
tion of the role of and the appropriate structure 
for local governments in a post-industrial soci- 
ety. He too applies the concepts and perspec- 
tive of the public goods approach, and he 
generates a series of eminently testable hy- 
potheses. The preference of post-industrial citi- 
zens regarding local services, Benjamin argues, 
will increasingly concern the issues of equity 
and participation rather than focusing primarily 
upon growth in the package of goods provided. 
Since he assumes that information failures 
increase with bureaucratic size, he posits that to 
the extent the delivery of a specific service is . 
information-sensitive, the size-efficiency ques- 
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tion should be resolved in the direction of 
smaller production units. Broadly, Benjamin 
contends that large, centralized political institu- 
tions, like those created in the English local 
government reorganization, are less well suited 
to the diverse wants of post-industrial citizens 
than the kind of policentric system of service 
delivery advocated by Ostrom. 

Several other essays offer particular points 
of interest. Utilizing data from a sample of 36 
Swedish communes, Bengt Birgersson identifies 
a “service paradox’—those communes which 
have higher levels on objective measures of 
service provision tend also to be characterized 
by lower levels of citizen satisfaction with the 
quality of service. This service paradox is 
intriguing, but plausible rival hypotheses which 
might account for this relationship are inade- 
quately examined. Stromberg also uses the 
Swedish commune data to examine whether the 
elected local officials are representative, in 
attitudes and in attributes, of their constitu- 
ents. Despite major differences in socioeco- 
nomic and personal characteristics, there is 
considerable correspondence between coun- 
cilors and citizens regarding evaluations of the 
quality of services provided to the commune. In 
a tightly argued essay, Werner Pommerehne and 
Bruno Frey use public goods theory to generate 
certain hypotheses about the variations in 
production efficiency between public and pri- 
vate provision of local services. These hy- 
potheses are assessed for empirical data on the 
refuse collection service in 103 Swiss cities. On 
the basis of carefully specified regression analy- 
ses, they conclude that public production has 
significantly higher average costs than private 
production of the service, that there are sub- 
stantial scale economies for refuse collection, 
and that government action is necessary to 
insure continued competition among private 
producers of the service. 

The remaining five articles in the book will 
be of interest primarily to area specialists. 
These are mainly institutional-structural discus- 
sions of the organization, reorganization, and 
service role of local governments in Israel by 
Daniel Elazar, in East Germany by Kenneth 
Hanf, in Italy by Philip Sabetti, in West 
Germany by Arthur Gunlicks, and in the 
Netherlands by Ruud Vader. 

On balance, this volume contains rather less 
than one might expect from its title. The essays 
do not share a common framework, many of 
the essays are comparative only in the broadest 
sense, and few of the essays involve rigorous 
exploration of the linkages between structure 
and performance, at either the theoretical or 
the empirical level. If one wonders about the 
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relationships between structure and per- 
formance in the delivery of local services or 
about the conditions which specify variations in 


. those relationships, few answers are to be found 


in these essays. But one will find some interest- 
ing questions. 


JAMES N. DANZIGER 
University of California, Irvine 


The Canadian State: Political Economy and 
Political Power. Edited by Leo Panitch. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1977, Pp. xi + 475. $25.00, cloth; $7.50, 
paper.) 

The Canadian State is a collection of articles 
on the historical and contemporary nature and 
activities of the state in Canada. Common 
themes found in the articles can be, in part, 
attributed to the fact that many of them 
originated in the faculty-student “Seminar on 
Contemporary Socialist Problems’ held at 
Carleton University in Ottawa; some were 
presented in the political economy section of 
the 1976 annual meetings of the Canadian 
Political Science Association; and, prior to 
publication, most were read by other con- 
tributors to the volume. In short, the publica- 
tion of the collection seems to have been 
preceded by a great deal of discussion among 
the contributors. As a consequence, there is a 
welcome thematic consistency often lacking in 
books of this nature. 

In most of the articles, which range from a 
macro-analysis of the state, to the consequences 
of the division of state powers within con- 
federation, to the composition of the state 
elites, there is clear evidence of the influence of 
analyses of the state undertaken by O’Connor, 
Miliband, and Poulantzas. More specifically, 
authors tend to deal with the “accumulation” 
and “legitimization” aspects of state activities 
at the federal and provincial levels. (Curiously, 
the “coercive”? nature of the state is not dealt 
with to any great extent.) Equally important to 
virtually all authors is that the state should not 
be seen merely as “ ‘a committee for managing 
the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie,’ a 
caricature which fails to distinguish between 
the state acting on behalf of the bourgeoisie 
and its acting on their behest” (p. 4). 

Despite a common orientation, the quality 
of the articles varies so much as to make an 
otherwise timely volume less effective than it 
might have been. Some inclusions, such as 
Stevenson’s on federalism and the political 
economy of the Canadian state, Olsen’s on the 
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composition of state elites, and Pratt’s on the 
state and development in Alberta, are clear and 
comprehensive, presenting either new materials 
or new syntheses of existing information. Un- 
fortunately, some of the other inclusions are 
poorly written and convoluted, and really add 
nothing to conventional wisdom. In addition, 
there are a number of articles in which a 
presumed Marxist approach adds little to the 
analysis; the discussions could easily have been 
formulated by unimaginative non-Marxist schol- 
ars. Indeed, many aspects of the argument have 
been presented more forcefully by “bourgeois” 
scholars. It takes more than a few theoretical 
quotations in an introduction and conclusion to 
make a sound piece of Marxist scholarship. 
Stripped of introductory and concluding com- 
ments, in fact, some of the articles emerge as 
poorly executed traditional pressure group 
analyses. 

There is also a conceptual naivete that 
reduces the credibility of some of the articles. 
A number go to great lengths to point out that 
a monolithic view of the state is erroneous. 
There is often conflict among different seg- 
ments of the bourgeoisie and this conflict finds 
manifestation in the state. But who ever 
thought it was otherwise? Certainly not tradi- 
tional pluralists who viewed the state as a 
broker of interests. Certainly not astute Marxist 
analysts. To whom, then, is this view attri- 
buted? In making so much of an image of the 
state that perhaps few of us, Marxist or 
otherwise, hold, a number of contributors set 
up a straw man that does little to convince the 
reader of the validity of the remainder of the 
argument, 

Despite the volume’s obvious weaknesses, a 
good number of the articles in The Canadian 
State clearly add a great deal to a Marxist 
appreciation of Canadian society. They should 
therefore be read by all serious students of 
Canadian politics and society. Equally impor- 
tant are the number of questions that arise 
from a reading of some of the articles; they will 
no doubt inspire further inquiries into the 
political economy of Canadian development. 


J. PAUL GRAYSON 
York University 


The Politics of Bureaucracy: A Comparative 
Perspective. By B. Guy Peters. (New York 
and London: Longman, 1978. Pp. ix +246. 
$12.50, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


Comparative politics is a well-established and 
reasonably well-ordered branch of political sci- 
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ence. The same cannot be said for comparative 
administration. Ferrel Heady who surveyed this 
putative subfield recently concluded that after 
a period of florescence in the 1960s and early 
1970s, matters are now pretty much in disarray 
(“Comparative Administration: A Sojourner’s 
Outlook,” Public Administration Review 38: 
358-65). Guy Peters, however, has managed to 
tackle successfully one particular aspect of 
comparative studies of administration and bu- 
reaucracy: patterns of bureaucratic politics. He 
has provided students of comparative admini- 
stration with a most useful and well-written 
volume in which the existing literature is neatly 
codified and just about all important topics 
receive attention. 

In confining himself to a little less than 250 
pages, Peters had to adopt a number of self- 
denying ordinances. The bureaucratic politics 
depicted in this book is chiefly of the “‘West- 
ern” variety, references to non-Western experi- 
ences notwithstanding. The citations at the end 
of each chapter are chiefly to the literature in 
English. The book’s attention is focused on the 
process of bureaucratic politics and thus cannot 
discriminate in detail among the consequences 
of different substantive policy issues. Yet the 
book can render excellent service to those who 
desire an introduction to a central political 
issue of all modern states: the place of public 
bureaucracies in policy making and the general 
political process. 

The central issues of the politics of bureauc- 
racy are treated in chapters 6, 7, and 8. In these 
chapters Peters examines the relationships be- 
tween bureaucrats and other political ac- 
tors/organizations and addresses in more gen- 
eralized fashion the problem of administrative 
accountability. In the first five chapters Peters 
lays the foundation for these central issues. 
Following an introductory chapter in which 
basic terms are defined, successive chapters are 
devoted to an historical overview (chapter 2); 
the importance of the linkage between political 
culture and administration—a concern not often 
addressed in administrative studies (chapter 3); 
recruitment (chapter 4) which confronts the 
issue of a representative bureaucracy in a sane 
and balanced manner; and administrative struc- 
ture (chapter 5) which examines such organiz- 
ing principles as area, process, and clientele. 

Principal attention, however, is given to the 
treatment of the politics of bureaucracy in the 
book’s three concluding chapters. The political 
actors which interact with the bureaucracy are 
classified as “informal” and “formal.” Chapter 
6, devoted to the former, is limited to relations 
between bureaucrats and pressure groups, with 
only a passing reference to political parties and 
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some of the problems of one-party systems. 
The kinds of interactions examined in this 
chapter fall into four types: legitimate; clien- 
tela; parentela; and illegitimate. The second and 
third type are, of course, adapted from the 
standard work of LaPalombara. The more 
nearly novel aspect of this analysis of bureau- 
crats/pressure group relationships is the first 
type which Peters labels “legitimate” and de- 
notes with this label those arrangements in 
which pressure groups are “‘legally and officially 
in the process of making and administering 
public policy” (p. 143). West Germany, along 
with the Low Countries and Scandinavia, are 
cited as principal examples of countries where 
such relationships exist. The use of the term 
legitimate, however, is clearly idiosyncratic, for 
in other systems, such as Italy, parentela and 
clientela relations are perfectly legitimate. It 
would seem that all kinds of relationships can 
be considered legitimate in a society and not 
just those so labeled “legally and officially.” It 
always poses problems when one uses in a 
technically restrictive manner terms that have a 
more general meaning. Finally, a word about 
illegitimate bureaucratic/pressure group rela- 
tionships. The author wishes to designate with 
this term interactions that are “outside the pale 
of normal political action” (p. 155). One might 
have expected that the reference would be 
solely to acts of violence or terror as efforts to 
influence the bureaucracy, but that is not the 
case. Rather it means that in a given system 
some pressure groups might not be acceptable 
while others are; it is also used to designate a 
non-pluralist system in which no pressure 
groups are legitimate. Thus an illegitimate 
pattern of bureaucrat-pressure group interac- 
tion could be anything from a situation where a 
given pressure group is free to exist but receives 
no hearing and support from the bureaucracy 
to one in which a pressure group uses violence 
and terror. The category simply tries to cover 
too much ground and thus lacks the specificity 
that characterizes some of the other three 
types. 

Chapter 7 which examines the power rela- 
tionships between the bureaucracy and formal 
political institutions contains the heart of Pe- 
ters’ analysis of bureaucratic politics. He begins 
by laying out the resources at the command of 
the two sets of participants in the power game: 
legitimacy, the power of the purse, and the 
grant of latitude or discretion on the part of the 
political institutions; information and expertise, 
decision power, availability of political sup- 
porters on the part of the bureaucracy. By 
using these resources, the two contending 
groups can affect the outcome of the contest. 
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But though the contest might seem to be 
weighed in favor of the bureaucracy, specific 
outcomes can be, and are, influenced by the 
degree of integration of the bureaucracy; the 
presence/absence of rivalry between parts of 
the bureaucracy; the degree of politicization of 
a given issue; and the nature of the agency o- 
agencies’ output. Both bureaucracy and poli- 
tical institutions use a number of “ploys” or 
strategies to affect the outcome of the contest. 
The bureaucracy’s role in planning—an increas- 
ingly important process in modern politica: 
systems~its ability to manipulate the technica: 
side of the budgeting and programming process 
and its role in advisory bodies, all can be 
brought into play to score successes for the 
bureaucracy. The political executive, on the 
other hand, tries to counter bureaucratic strate- 
gies through special budgetary institutions like 
OMB, through staff controls or even through 
the use of counter staffs, as is increasingly the 
case for the U.S. Congress. 

All these strands of bureaucratic politics are 
brought together in chapter 8 which is devoted 
chiefly to an investigation of how the political 
arm of government attempts to control the 
exercise of power by the bureaucracy. The 
chapter travels over well-established ground in 
examining external controls of an organiza- 
tional kind, political and public pressure. The 
usual categories of legislative and executive 
control are enumerated; and finally the issue 
raised in the Finer-Friedrich debate over the 
efficacy of internal (normative) versus external 
controls is reexamined. That dispute has re- 
mained unresolved—as it should remain—and 
the present study is not able to push much 
beyond these points. 

It is to Peters’ credit that he has avoided a 
“technocratic gloom and doom” stance. He has 
the pluralist’s healthy optimism that it is 
possible to operate a society and a policy 
without having to suffer the excesses of faction 
and the consequences of unbridled power drives 
by either bureaucrats and politicians. Who 
among the predominantly pluralist political 
science profession in the United States would 
be entitled to cast the first stone? 

Peters has performed a useful task with skill; 
he has marshaled a variegated literature in a 
systematic manner; and he has put down 
another stone for the “yellow brick road” that 
we need to travel towards a more comprehen- 
sive and more theoretically informed compara- 
tive study of administration and bureaucracy. 


ALFRED DIAMANT 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
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Cambodge année zero: document. By Francois 
Ponchaud. (Paris: Juillard, 1977. Pp. 250. 
FF 42.) 


This is a stirring book about the Khmer 
Communist revolution by a French priest who 
served both in the Cambodian countryside and 
Phnom Penh from 1965 until the Communist 
seizure of power in 1975. On April 17, 1975, 
Father Ponchaud was at his final post in the 
student foyer he directed in Phnom Penh when 
the Khmer Rouge entered the city, and for 
another day he remained outside the French 
Embassy compound in which Westerners took 
refuge, permitting him to observe, and even 
drive around the city as a guide, some of the 
young revolutionaries who were billeted in his 
foyer. He remained at the French Embassy 
until May 6th, when he was evacuated from the 
country with the other foreigners who were 
lodged there. A few months later, in France, 
Ponchaud set about the task of gathering 
materials for this book, drawing upon his long 
experience and his intimate knowledge of the 
language, history and culture of Cambodia. He 
interviewed scores of Khmer refugees in France 
and Thailand, and collected written testimony 
from 77 refugees in Thai camps and 17 refugees 
in Vietnam. He also monitored the daily radio 
broadcasts from Radio Phnom Penh, the of- 
ficial voice of the new Kampuchea. 

The first section of the book is written in 
the form of a personal memoir. In the subse- 
quent sections Ponchaud quotes refugees at 
length and adds his own eyewitness testimony, 
giving a moving account of the Khmer revolu- 
tion—more sweeping in its rapidity and scope 
than the Russian, Chinese or Vietnamese revo- 
lutions. This violent change has included an 
emptying of the cities, large-scale liquidation of 
designated enemies, a complete restructuring of 
the society and the economy and an attempt to 
abolish religion and to remake the culture. 
When it first appeared, the book aroused 
controversy over Ponchaud’s estimate that the 
number of deaths during “peacetime” exceeded 
one million (in a country whose population was 
estimated at 7% to 8 million). The rigid 
isolation of the new regime has made it 
impossible for independent observers to arrive 
at a precise figure for the number of deaths that 
might be attributable to the policies of the new 
regime, but consistent refugee reports since the 
book was published leave no doubt about the 
horrendous toll of lives that has resulted from 
forced marches, disease, malnutrition, exhaus- 
tion and execution of “enemies.” 

Ponchaud offers valuable cultural insights 
that help deal with the puzzle of how the 
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revolutionary leaders could transform a country 
known for its donceur de vivre into a vast gulag. 
He challenges earlier Western cliches that have 
characterized the Khmer as only “sweet and 
peaceful” and describes an aggressive dimension 
of their character which has manifested itself in 
geographical expansion, particularly during the 
Angkor period, and in their reputation in 
Southeast Asia as fierce soldiers. The cruelties 
inflicted by the Lon Nol regime upon its 
enemies, and the massacre in 1970 of thousands 
of the Vietnamese minority residing in Cambo- 
dia, indicate that excesses were not confined 
exclusively to the Communist side. While Ther- 
avada Buddhism preaches gentleness, serenity 
and pity for the less fortunate, Ponchaud notes 
that in Cambodia the notion of pardon can be 
interpreted as a sign of weakness and cause a 
“Joss of face.” An enemy can be regarded as 
thoroughly evil and if one recognizes virtue in 
him, one becomes his accomplice. When these 
tendencies were united with a zealous revolu- 
tionary Marxist ideology, they led to the worst 
excesses, with the victors unable to pardon the 
vanquished who had made them suffer. 

Ponchaud suggests other cultural factors 
which help to explain how three to four million 
city dwellers meekly obeyed Khmer Rouge 
soldiers’ orders to leave their homes, and how a 
small number of cadres could command thou- 
sands of refugees. The Hindu tradition within 
Cambodia, still an important influence, con- 
siders authority to be a divine incarnation 
which must be respected. (The earlier regimes 
of Prince Sihanouk, as well as Lon Nol and his 
collaborators, profited from this respect and 
abused their authority, notes Ponchaud, reveal- 
ing his own distaste for the predecessor re- 
gimes.) In overcoming their own individual 
reticence to launch their revolt, the revolution- 
aries drew inspiration from a radical Marxist 
ideology, and once in power they took advan- 
tage of the instinctive tendency of each Khmer 
to obey. 

The author gives valuable information about 
the origins and French education of some of 
the key revolutionary leaders. While his account 
is still sketchy, it is particularly useful since 
these leaders have deliberately shrouded them- 
selves in mystery, ruling for several years 
through an anonymous Angka (revolutionary 
organization) which they did not even acknowl- 
edge as being led by the Communist party of 
Kampuchea until the fall of 1977. He also gives 
insights into the doctrinal zealotry and methods 
of the new leaders, who have abolished private 
property, dispensed with money as a medium 
of exchange, eliminated mass circulation news- 
papers, limited classroom instruction in schools 
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to a few hours daily so that “practical” 
education in the fields could be conducted, and 
most importantly, have made an implacable 
commitment to national self-sufficiency which 
is characterized by their slogan, “If we have 
rice, we have everything ... everything should 
serve rice production.” 

The French edition is written with verve, 
presenting a breathtaking, deeply disturbing 
account of what must be the most radical 
revolution of the twentieth century. (By the 
time this review appears, an American edition, 
published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston will 
be available. An English hard-cover edition has 
been published by Allen Lane, 231 pp., £6.50, 
and a paperback edition by Penguin.) 


JOSEPH J. ZASLOFF 
University of Pittsburgh 


Christian Democracy in Western Germany. By 
Geoffrey Pridham. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1978. Pp. 371. $19.95.) 


In view of the scarcity of works on the 
parties of the European Right and Center, 
Geoffrey Pridham’s work is welcome. Part 1 of 
the book provides a historical analysis of the 
political and organizational development of 
Christian Democracy, focusing on the impact of 
the Government/Opposition roles on the party 
from 1945 to 1976. Part 2 adds several chapters 
on the composition and structure of the CDU/ 
CSU, covering mostly familiar ground. Chapter 
10, a profile of the Bavarian CSU, is especially 
useful for American readers. 

Pridham distinguishes among three distinct 
phases in the development of the CDU/CSU: 
(1) the 1950s, when the party accumulated 
impressive electoral and political achievements 
under Adenauer’s firm guidance; (b) the 1960s, 
marking a period of transition and decline, 
revealing a lack of authoritative leadership and 
an inability to adjust to a new political environ- 
ment; (c) the 1970s, when the CDU/CSU found 
itself in the opposition, a role which it was ill 
prepared to perform. Throughout most of this 
development it remained a prototype of the 
modern catch-all party, or Volkspartei, with its 
dependence on charismatic leadership, its low 
level of organizational and ideological integra- 
tion, a strong electoral orientation, and an 
emphasis on foreign policy. 

There can be little doubt that the shape of 
Christian Democracy in Western Germany 
would have been different had it not been for 
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the towering figure of Konrad Adenauer. While 
Pridham devotes considerable space to an ex- 
ploration of Adenauer’s contribution, he fails, I 
think, to clarify the source of the chancellor’s 
authority (other than referring vaguely to his 
charismatic authority). The implications of 
Adenauer’s leadership for the future develop- 
ment of the party emerge quite clearly in 
Pridham’s account. For example, Adenauer’s 
pragmatic style became a legacy in that it 
thwarted efforts at defining an ideological 
foundation for the party after World War II. A 
case in point is the commitment to Christian 
values. Beyond the obvious electoral appeal of 
the capital “C” in the party’s name, it remained 
unclear just what the distinguishing features of 
Christian politics really were. Perhaps Pridham 
should have examined this and other ideological 
tenets more closely. The lack of an ideological 
core reduced the party to an essentially reactive 
role in the Grand Coalition. 

In addition, Adenauer’s lack of interest in 
organizational matters thwarted the party’s 
development. Of course there were other rea- 
sons as well, such as the reality of federalism 
and a widespread ideological antipathy to a 
Parteiapparat. Pridham contributes some in- 
teresting evidence showing that this indif- 
ference was not always shared by party activists 
at regional and local levels (p. 248 ff). But the 
national leadership was content with a party 
organization that was in fact little more than a 
“Kanzlerwahlverein.”’ Interest in party reform 
and development flared up whenever the CDU/ 
CSU’s electoral fortunes declined. Only the 
opposition years forced the party to engage in 
the long overdue effort of ideological and 
organizational development. 

From the title of the book, the reader 
expects at least some exploration of external 
issues, notably, how did the CDU/CSU in its 
governing role shape the character of the West 
German political system? The political environ- 
ment in which the party operated was not 
simply given, but shaped in important ways by 
the party’s control of the government in the 
first 20 years of the Federal Republic. A second 
shortcoming relates to the absence of any 
theoretical speculation. As a case study, Chris- 
tian Democracy in Western Germany contains a 
good deal of evidence to suggest comparisons 
with other catch-all parties as well as empirical 
generalizations about the development of poli- 
tical parties and party systems. Unfortunately, 
Pridham attempts neither, 

Short reviews often confuse rather than 
clarify the merits of a work. Pridham’s book 
contributes considerably to our understanding 
of the CDU/CSU since Worls War II. But it is 
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unfortunate that he has defined his theoretical 
task so narrowly. 


JuTTA A. HELM 
Western Illinois University 


The Expansive Elite: District Politics and State 
Policy-Making in India. By Donald B. Rosen- 
thal. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1977. Pp. xiii + 348. $16.75.) 


India’s failure to achieve the kind of income 
distribution that its national political leadership 
advocates is a problem that has seized the 
attention of both American and Indian schol- 
ars, along with a host of international donor 
agencies committed to greater equity in the 
development process. Not that India’s income 
distribution is worse than that of other develop- 
ing countries; to the contrary, India’s bottom 
40 percent earns 20 percent of the national 
income, according to the much-quoted study 
by Irma Adelman and Cynthia Taft Morris, 
Economic Growth and Social Equity in Devel- 
oping Countries (Stanford, 1973), well above 
Sri Lanka, Mexico, Brazil, and even better than 
Israel and Japan. The top 5 percent earns 20 
percent of the income, again less than that of a 
majority of the developing countries. India, 
according to the joint study by the World Bank 
and the Institute of Development Studies, 
Redistribution with Growth (Oxford, 1976), is 


on a par with (or is more equalitarian than)- 


Tanzania, Lebanon, Puerto Rico, Holland, Nor- 
way, the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
Sweden. But India’s per capita income remains 
so appallingly low that those who live in the 
bottom 40 percent are beneath any acceptable 
standard of dignity and decency, making the 
disparities between the rich and poor even more 
unacceptable than elsewhere. Nonetheless, it is 
well to note that income disparities in India are 
not as severe as in other developing countries, 
and that the problem of poverty is more a 
question of absolute living standards than that 
of relative shares, In short, while the redistribu- 
tion of income through a leveling process would 
obviously result in greater equality, its impact 
on the income of the poorest would be nom- 
inal. 

Donald Rosenthal’s book, The Expansive 
Elite, is not concerned with the larger question 
of why India’s overall growth rate has been low, 
but rather with the question of why the 
benefits of rural development are so inequitably 
shared. His central thesis is that popular partici- 
pation in the political process did not result in 
more social and economic equality, but instead 
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increased the power of local rural elites who 
successfully took control of the new political 
institutions. He argues that “the benefits of 
rural development in such vital areas as agricul- 
tural investment, educational opportunity, and 
tural local government went principally to a 
relatively small segment of the rural popula- 
tion” (p. 4), a group that he calls “the 
expansive elite.” 

To argue this case, he looks selectively at the 
government programs in Kolhapur and Poona 
districts in the state of Maharashtra. He begins 
with a political overview of politics and policy 
in the state as a whole, then turns to a brief 
description of the political economy, political 
leadership and political conflict in the two 
districts. A central theme is that in both 
districts new elites took control of the local 
Congress party organization, the District Land 
Development Bank, and a variety of other 
agricultural credit societies and cooperative 
organizations. The theme is further developed 
in a chapter on the Congress party in which he 
describes who has “made it”? politically, how, 
and with what purpose. There then follow three 
case studies of specific policy arenas: educa- 
tion, cooperatives, and local government. In a 
chapter on educational policy he shows that the 
new, more affluent rural elites successfully won 
the battle for achieving access to higher educa- 
tion, with little regard on the one hand with 
“quality” in education, or on the other hand, 
with achieving universal primary education that 
would benefit the lowest income groups. In two 
chapters on the cooperative movement, Rosen- 
thal argues that the larger market-oriented 
producers received most of the benefits from 
the cooperatives, to the neglect of those mar- 
ginal farmers and landless laborers who were 
not considered “credit worthy.” Cooperatives 
were in no sense socialist. On balance, says 
Rosenthal, they probably contributed to in- 
equality within the countryside by widening 
income disparities, since only the market-ori- 
ented farmers took advantage of the credit 
made available by these institutions to link 
themselves into a growing system of commer- 
cial agriculture. Finally, in a chapter on local 
government institutions, Rosenthal argues that 
the state government has been reluctant to 
expand the powers (and resources) of popularly 
elected local bodies, but that in any event these 
institutions are largely controlled by the high- 
er-status rural classes. 

In a concluding chapter Rosenthal argues 
that policies in each of these areas, and the new 
institutions created by these policies, simply 
provided opportunities for individual politicians 
and to maximize their own personal ambitions, 
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and to benefit those most closely associated 
within them, without bringing about any major 
social transformations along distributive lines. 
“Rural local elites ... have become a source of 
institutional restraint, standing in the way of 
more participatory and more redistributive pat- 
terns of political development” (p. 323). 

By now, Rosenthal’s argument is not new, 
though by focusing on how rural elites and 
institutions function at the district level he 
provides a degree of detail and analysis not 
provided in other studies. But there are several 
features of the argument that remain unsatisfac- 
tory. The first is the question of how much the 
tural elites have in fact actually benefited, not 
just in comparison with the landless laborers 
and the marginal farmers, but in comparison 
with the organized urban sector, the middle 
classes, and the bureaucracy itself. Second is 
the question of whether the market-oriented 
rural sector is itself expanding, that is, whether 
the size of the “expansive elite” is growing or 
contracting in size? And third is the question of 
whether an improvement in the well-being of 
the lowest income groups in the countryside 
can only take place, as Rosenthal argues, by 
“destroying the rural social structure” (p. 326), 
as if its destruction would ensure an improve- 
ment in the absolute living standards of the 
poor. Since Rosenthal is dubious over the 
prospects that the lower classes will be poli- 
ticized to demand a greater share in the benefits 
of development, he believes that what is re- 
quired is a “more effective set of organizational 
weapons at the command of a national leader- 
ship responsive to societal needs and capable of 
converting programmatic goals into imple- 
mentable policies’ (p. 328), presumably by 
creating some kind of radical cadre party. 
Others might define the policy problem in 
terms of how one might create new opportuni- 
ties in education and employment for the lower 
strata without destroying the opportunities for 
the market-oriented rural classes? Why must the 
policy problem be defined in zero-sum terms? 


MYRON WEINER 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Moral Economy of the Peasant: Rebellion 
and Subsistence in Southeast Asia. By James 
C. Scott. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1976. Pp. ix + 246. $15.00.) 


Increasing academic interest in peasants and 
their rebellions has given rise to an outpouring 
of theories intended to help explain rural 
insurrection. The explanations can, very rough- 
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ly, be divided into two categories. One power- 
ful line of analysis—represented by the work of 
Barrington Moore, Eric Wolf, and Jeffery Paige, 
for example—is a structural one in which rural 
uprisings are analyzed primarily as a function of 
class coalitions and conflicts. A second ap- 
proach—and here Chalmers Johnson’s Peasant 
Nationalism and the writings of Franz Fanon 
come to mind—has focused less on objective 
social structures than on the question of pea- 
sant motivation, the subjective processes be- 
lieved responsible for peasant revolt. James 
Scott’s book is an important addition to this 
second line of analysis. 

To be sure, Scott himself pays homage to 
the structuralists, crediting their approach with 
a notably successful explanation of the causes 
of peasant revolution. By contrast, his own 
“moral economy of peasants’? is explicitly 
designed less to explain when peasants rebel 
than to tell us “what makes them angry and 
what is likely, other things being equal, to 
generate an explosive situation” (p. 4). In 
exploring this “social dynamite” of rural life, 
Scott favors a phenomenological perspective. 
His intent is to penetrate the fabric of peasant 
moral sentiment, to lay bare the criteria of 
justice and injustice as envisioned by the 
peasants themselves. 

Starting from a picture of peasant life as 
chronically impoverished and dangerously in- 
secure, Scott posits the “subsistence ethic” as 
the cornerstone of peasant morality. The sub- 
sistence ethic, he reminds us throughout the 
book, is a rational principle which assigns 
priority to the assurance of a minimum liveli- 
hood. Peasants, according to Scott, strive not to 
maximize profits, but to reduce the risk of 
falling below a bare survival income. They thus 
judge the fairness of taxes and rents, for 
example, by the degree to which such extrac- 
tions permit the maintenance of a subsistence 
level. Arrangements which provide special dis- 
pensations or subsidies to tide the peasant 
household over a bad harvest will be viewed as 
less exploitative than arrangements which lack 
such security measures, even if the latter would 
on the average extract a far lower payment 
from the peasant. According to Scott, many of 
the institutions of precapitalist village life were 
based upon this conception of peasant justice. 
Redistributive social arrangements among vil- 
lagers and reciprocal patron-client obligations 
between landlords and tenants are identified as 
examples of traditional mechanisms designed to 
ensure a subsistence to all peasant families. 
However, two monumental historical develop- 
ments—the expansion of Western capitalism and 
the rise of the modern state—are seen as having 
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worked systematically to undermine these pre- 
existing methods of social insurance, thereby 
violating peasant norms of justice and opening 
the door to principled resistance. Case studies 
of the Saya San Rebellion in Burma and the 
Nghe-Tinh Soviets in Central Vietnam, move- 
ments which developed in response to the Great 
Depression of the 1930s, are introduced to 
demonstrate the insurrectionary potential of 
peasants whose traditional norms had been 
undercut by a combination of state penetration 
and the advance of the world market. 

While the case studies do not exhibit the 
richness of research that one might have hoped 
for, they do illustrate the utility of analyzing 
tural rebellion within the context of large-scale 
historical change. Less obvious, however, is 
their utility for establishing the book’s “moral 
economy” thesis. While we may all agree that 
the Depression ushered in a period of acute 
hardship for peasants in newly commercialized 
areas, are we justified in interpreting the erup- 
tion of rural protest as a reflection of peasant 
indignation against an unprecedented erosion of 
subsistence guarantees by landlords and the 
state? If so, how do we explain the multitudes 
of precapitalist peasant rebellions waged across 
the globe for centuries prior to the advent of 
modern market or state? Countless such rebel- 
lions cast doubt on any assumption that a 
subsistence ethic was either shared or fulfilled 
by traditional governments or upper classes. 
Moreover, examples of precapitalist peasant 
uprisings which advocated radical land reform 
suggest that peasants could sometimes act in 
support of class interests that went well beyond 
a simple plea for subsistence tenancy. A picture 
of traditional peasant society as a world in 
which notions of reciprocity and subsistence 
reigned runs the risk of underestimating the 
contradictions inherent in the landlord-tenant 
relationship. How effectively redistributive 
mechanisms or patron-client ties operated to 
ameliorate such tensions is far from certain. In 
the case of North China, for example, some 
recent research has suggested that village soli- 
darity there originated as a response to the 
deterioration of peasant life attendant upon the 
intrusion of capitalism. Redistributive social 
arrangements thus may not have constituted an 
enduring institution founded in a feudal con- 
ception of reciprocal obligation. In any event, 
Scott does not present us with the necessary 
evidence to settle the case convincingly. 

The strength of the book lies in its explana- 
tion for some of the seemingly “‘irrational’’ 
aspects of peasant society, such as the tendency 
to labor intensively for extremely low marginal 
returns, the reluctance to adopt new agricul- 
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tural technology, and the willingness of the 
land-poor peasant to pay unduly high prices for 
additional land. Picking up a theme of Clifford 
Geertz and others, Scott shows that these 
patterns are not the product of any peculiar 
peasant mentality, but are eminently rational 
choices for persons living near the margins of 
survival with few alternative productive outlets. 
In this respect Scott’s work is a welcome 
antitode to certain anthropological writings 
which picture a unique “peasant personality.” 
Like these other works, however, this book 
may also be faulted with a tendency to ho- 
mogenize unduly the peasant situation. How, 
for example, do we explain the instances where 
peasants have eagerly adopted cash cropping? 
And how are we to account for those peasant 
rebellions that have gone beyond claims for the 
restoration of subsistence rights to press for 
more radical demands? While Scott points out 
that his arguments apply with greatest force 
only to peasants ‘“‘with very low incomes, little 
land, large families, highly variable yields, and 
few outside opportunities” (p. 25), his propen- 
sity throughout the book to refer to “the 
peasant” tends to obscure the many significant 
differences within this category. Indeed, one of 
the major contributions of recent research on 
tural society has been to highlight the central 
importance of structural and ecological varia- 
tion. Tenants, freeholders, part owner/part ten- 
ants, poor peasants, middle peasants, and rich 
peasants hold quite distinct interests that in- 
fluence both their agricultural strategies and 
their involvement in rebellion. Likewise, the 
physical setting—climate, soil fertility, proximi- 
ty to transport facilities, accessibility to govern- 
ment control—have decisive implications for the 
mode of production as well as the mode of 
collective violence. While Scott does make 
reference to thsee factors (p. 97, for example), 
the fact that they are not assigned the status of 
independent explanatory variables, used to ac- 
count for the rich variation that we know to 
characterize peasant society, detracts substan- 
tially from the power and applicability of the 
analysis. 

For the political scientist interested not 
merely in the question of “why peasants 
become frustrated,” but also in the question of 
“why peasants rebel,” Scott’s book is a disap- 
pointment. Although he explicitly disassociates 
his approach from ‘“‘frustration-aggression’’ or 
“relative deprivation” explanations of rebellion 
(p. 187), Scott shares with these other ap- 
proaches a tendency to underplay the political 
context. Thus the book is largely silent on the 
organizational and mobilizational aspects of 
peasant rebellion. Repeated reference is made 
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to R. H. Tawney’s metaphor of the (Chinese) 
peasant as “a man standing permanently up to 
the neck in water, so that even a ripple is 
sufficient to drown him.” This image of a 
helpless victim, while a poignant reminder of 
the overwhelming forces to which the peasantry 
was subjected, does not convey a sense of the 
cooperative resiliency represented in the efforts 
to rebel against this fate. Although we are told 
that anger, while necessary, was insufficient to 
buoy the drowning peasantry up in a revolt, we 
are given little sense of the political dynamics 
involved in the process. 

Scott offers much insight on the motiva- 
tional makeup of certain kinds of peasants 
under certain historical circumstances. To de- 
termine just who, when, and so what, we are 
drawn back once again to the structuralist point 
of view. 


ELIZABETH J. PERRY 
University of Washington 


Peasant Politics: Struggle in a Dominican Vil- 
lage. By Kenneth Evan Sharpe. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1977. 
Pp. xix + 263. $15.00.) 


Kenneth Sharpe provides us with a thought- 
ful study of political culture and political 
action in a “peasant” community in the Do- 
minican Republic. The book’s central question 
asks how a group of coffee growers come to 
recognize the symptoms of their social “ma- 
laise” as a significant economic and political 
problem in the allocation of power, and how— 
once conscientizados—they come to act upon it 
through community organization. Empirically, 
Sharpe narrates the successful (for some) crea- 
tion of a coffee-growers’ cooperative, designed 
to curtail the monopoly power of local middle- 
men, Theoretically, he tries to weave through 
the narrative a view of the “‘political economy” 
of Dominican coffee production and exchange 
and the “phenomenology” of peasant life, 
demonstrating along the way the importance of 
culture and ideology in the overall process of 
social change. Stylistically, he brings a literary 
flair to conventional social science usage, mak- 
ing the ethnography of Peasant Politics very 
readable even while explicit theory-building 
continues to suffer the abuses of sociological 
codes (‘‘strain” theory versus “interest theo- 
ry”). 

The book is divided in two parts. Part 1 
restructures the ethnography of peasant life in 
Jaida Arriba, Dominican Republic. Chapter 1 
dramatizes vividly a day in the life of a peasant, 
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introducing dramatis personae who reappear as 
actors throughout the book. Chapters 2 and 2 
describe the telescoping of control in th: 
international chain of market exchanges anc 
quotas which ultimately determines coffer 
prices at the local level and establishes the 
parameters in which debt and credit relatior- 
ships are played out between peasants anc. 
middlemen. Sharpe relates middleman contro. 
(over credit and, hence, access to consume: 
goods) to the pressures on different classes or 
coffee growers derived from forms of produc- 
tion, demography, and inheritance patterns. He 
introduces new dramatis personae to portray— 
albeit somewhat loosely—the various responses 
of agricultural day laborers, small-holders, mid- 
dle-holders, and large-holders. Chapter 4 out- 
lines the careers of middlemen in the communi- 
ty and traces the first elements of competitior. 
among the middlemen which eventually pro- 
vided the opening for successful organization of 
producer and consumer cooperatives. Chapter 5 
narrates the organization of these cooperatives, 
emphasizing the role of church leaders ir 
breaking the deadlock which “traditional” re- 
ligious beliefs and dominant patronic relation- 
ships placed upon the peasants. It gives cre- 
dence to the liberating power of information ir 
forming horizontal community alliances anc 
countering the legitimating effects of former 
asymmetrical patron-client dyads. 

In part 2 of the book, Sharpe tries an 
approach to theory, albeit one tied closely tc 
the narrative. Chapter 6 begins with an intelli- 
gent discussion of ideology, framing a hy- 
pothesis which orients the rest of the book. 
Leaning heavily on Clifford Geertz’s definition 
of culture (and less so on Paulo Freire’s notions 
of conscientização), Sharpe searches for the 
“meanings” different classes of peasants give to 
their social situations and explores how these 
are generated, sustained and ultimately 
changed. Ideologies, he argues, are “symbolic 
guides” which orient peasants’ behaviors cri- 
tically and forcefully when their perceptions of 
their situation turn from the acceptance of 
“malaise”? to an objective analysis of solvable 
problems. Thus, in chapter 7, Sharpe examines 
how these Dominican coffee growers reacted to 
their depressed economic condition prior to 
1967, and what induced them thereafter to 
struggle for change. He discusses the “moral 
economy” which previously provided legitima- 
cy to asymmetrical relations between peasants 
and middlemen, identifying a series of “ob- 
stacles to problem definition and ideology 
formation.” Chapter 8 probes the differing 
acceptance and rejection of the cooperatives 
among individuals at different class levels, 
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touching on the relationship between clerics, 
government organizers and local leaders as they 
introduce new ideas of adequate “coping” 
strategies to the community at large. Chapter 9 
tells how traditional market controls were 
broken and how the power to engage effective- 
ly with national cooperative leaders was engen- 
dered locally in the process. Chapter 10 pro- 
vides a useful summary of the major lines of 
argument in the book and a brief discussion of 
methodology. 

In all, this is a useful case study which 
outlines the structural problems inherent in 
local community organization and development 
and helps us to understand the complexity and 
pitfalls of organizing at the “grass roots.” 
Despite its concern with the integration of 
micro and macro approaches, it falls short ofa 
thoroughgoing political and economic analysis, 
confining itself to the analysis of a single set of 
institutions at the local level. “Political econo- 
my” requires more than a “top-down” view of 
marketing relationships, and Sharpe fails to 
relate coffee production and distribution to the 
broader Dominican economic system. Likewise, 
he does not treat the larger issues of Dominican 
society and polity, although he hints at their 
importance in the conclusions. By sustaining 
this essential “view from the bottom,” Sharpe 
entraps himself in an advocacy of self-help and 
voluntarism, made effective by a heavy dose of 
tutelage. 


SHEPARD FORMAN 
Rio de Janeiro 


Praxis: Marxist Criticism and Dissent in Social- 
ist Yugoslavia. By Gerson S. Sher. (Bloom- 
ington and London: Indiana University 
Press, 1977. Pp. xix + 360. $15.00.) 


“Philosophy is introduced into the world by 
the yelling of its enemies who betray their 
internal infection by their noisy call for help 
against the blaze of ideas.” Marx’s nineteenth- 
century observation on the politics of culture is 
today relevant for Eastern Europe, where the 
periodic display of critical and humanistic 
forms of Marxist thought has been followed by 
more or less routinized acts of political repres- 
sion against such critics as Kolakowski, Bau- 
mann, Kosik, and Heller. For a time, it seemed, 
Marxist criticism and dissent enjoyed reason- 
able prospects for survival as a social institution 
only in Yugoslavia. A receptiveness in that 
country to new ideas and institutional forms 
(excluding much popularized works by Milovan 
Djilas and Mijahlo Mihajlov which lie outside 
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the Marxisn tradition) appeared for a time to 
ensure that Yugoslavia would persist as a kind 
of cultural protectorate for contemporary 
Marxist humanism. All of this changed in early 
1975 with the closing of the journal Praxis and 
the externally dictated removal of eight of its 
contributors from Belgrade University, events 
which seem to mark the close of an era in 
which self-criticism and public dissent were a 
way of life in at least one socialist society. 

Gerson Sher’s Praxis: Marxist Criticism and 
Dissent in Socialist Yugoslavia is a book about 
the origins, development, and repression of the 
ideas and activities of a group of Yugoslav 
philosophers and sociologists whose work and 
public life revolved around the journal Praxis in 
the years 1964—1975. Sher’s aim is to docu- 
ment and interpret the philosophical, political, 
and cultural significance of Praxis and related 
social institutions (e.g., the Korcula Summer 
School) in this period. Sher also-seeks to create 
a broader and more informed appreciation of 
political and cultural trends in Yugoslavia and 
to provide a basis for the revaluation of 
Marxian theory from a democratic and human- 
istic perspective (p. ix). 

Sher’s Praxis succeeds in achieving these 
aims better than any existing work now avail- 
able in English (or Serbo-Croation). The clarity, 
force, and informed sensitivity which he brings 
to his subject deserve serious attention and 
respect. Sher, the translator of Svetozar Stojan- 
ovic’s Between Ideals and Reality, has a firm 
grasp of primary sources and the language 
competence to interpret them in a way that 
preserves their intended meaning. Equally note- 
worthy is the important gap that this book fills: 
it is the first thorough and detailed account of 
the structure and content of Marxist dissent in 
Yugoslavia. Sher’s method itself illustrates the 
fine results that may be produced by con- ` 
sistently applying a humanistic, critical, and 
dialectical perspective to a complex and dif- 
ficult subject. Accordingly, Sher’s Praxis avoids 
the interpretive excess that often stems from a 
one-sided personal commitment to particular 
values. Sher’s interpretations—which are self-re- 
flective and critical in the best sense of those 
words—are likely to resonate very well with 
those of Yugoslavs as different in outlook as 
contributors to Parxis and members of the 
Central Committee. 

Sher’s central argument is that Praxis played 
a significant if socially limited role: the journal 
constituted a focal point around which diverse 
contributors developed a sense of identity; it 
provided a medium for the critique and trans- 
formation of the contemporary Marxian world 
view; it helped to diffuse new ideas among a 
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relatively small but influential readership that 
included top party and government leaders; and 
it recurrently captured public attention in times 
of crisis. As a vehicle for sustained Marxist 
criticism and cultural change, Praxis was only 
partially successful: its ‘essentially academic 
content, combined with intermittent govern- 
ment repression, produced a small and select 
readership; its role in generating and legitimiz- 
ing intraparty dialogue and self-criticism was 
scarcely felt in society as a whole; the journal’s 
aim of cultivating a critical stance toward 
socialist theory and practice—which was ac- 
companied by explicit disclaimers of any in- 
terest in everyday politics—did not succeed in 
persuading opponents (including “liberal” 
arch-enemies like Mike Tripalo) that the journal 
was not a symbol or even organized center of 
political opposition. The founders of Praxis had 
chosen a politically ambiguous stricture of 
dissent, the “thick journal,” which was con- 
ceived as a medium of cultural criticism in a 
society whose revolutionary movement was 
frequently arrested by specifically Marxist 
forms of cultural lag. In one sense the journal 
was “apolitical”; in another it represented “a 
political act of the first order” (p. xviii). 

If Sher’s Praxis contains any inadequacy 
worthy of note, it is in the area of historical 
prognosis. Thus, it is not entirely clear what 
evidence or assumptions permit the conclusion 
that the period after Tito is likely to be one in 
which “‘spontaneous, honest social debate and 
critical thinking—elements which were manage- 
able during Tito’s lifetime by virtue of his own 
immense authority and prestige—will become 
memories of a past age: the age of Praxis” (p. 
241). On the contrary, it seems plausible that 
the age of Praxis only began in the years 
1964--1975, a period when the vitality as well 
as contradictions of Yugoslavia’s unique social- 
ist revolution began to be fully evident. A 
closer reading of postwar Yugoslav history 
might well yield the conclusion that the soci- 
ocultural context that fostered “‘self-managing 
socialism” also nurtured the growth of Praxis 
itself. A society that has experienced Marxist 
criticism and dissent as a social institution has 
not depended on Praxis or any other journal for 
its creative thrust: it is perhaps the other way 
around. Indeed, the creative and self-transform- 
ing elements of Yugoslav socialism have not 
even depended on Tito and top political figures, 
however, much their reactions to the “blaze of 
ideas” might suggest the end of an era. 


WILLIAM N. DUNN 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Burma: Military Rule and the Politics of Stag- 
nation. By Josef Silverstein. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1977. Pp. xiii + 
224. $16.50, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


Political scientists who specialize in South- 
east Asia have long faced a common problem: 
the lack of a single volume covering the current 
politics of the entire area and/or a series of 
volumes on the separate Southeast Asian na- 
tions under a broadly similar pattern of organi- 
zation and analysis. Cornell University Press is 
attempting to remedy the situation by publish- 
ing a series, under the editorship of George 
McT. Kahin, on each of the larger Southeast 
Asian nations. The first book in the series, Josef 
Silverstein’s Burma, is especially welcome. Bur- 
ma has been the Southeast Asian nation most 
neglected by Western political scientists, pri- 
marily because the Burmese government has 
curtailed scholars’ access to the country. Silver- 
stein has expanded upon his earlier section on 
Burma in Governments and Politics of South- 
east Asia (1964), also edited by George McT. 
Kahin, by providing more depth and placing 
greater emphasis on the period of military 
political dominance. 

The book retains the essentially institutional 
approach found in the earlier essay, and this is 
both its major strength and weakness. Students 
of Burmese politics will appreciate the wealth 
of detail about the principal structures and 
institutions found in Burma. This is the first 
volume to discuss under one cover the myriad 
groups engaged in policy making and to provide 
a chronological framework for understanding 
the military period. 

Silverstein’s description of military rule in 
Burma between 1962 and 1976 comprises the 
core of the book. He takes the reader step by 
step through the convoluted maneuvers of 
Burma’s military rulers as they shaped and 
reshaped the nation’s political structures to 
retain and enhance their power. Silverstein’s 
thesis that the period of military rule has been a 
time of stagnation is a thread woven through- 
out the book. He points out the military rulers’ 
repeated failures in judgment, planning and 
execution over the past decade and a half. He 
places the principal blame for stagnation on 
General Ne Win and his followers and suggests 
that without a change in leadership, the flex- 
ibility and pragmatism needed to mobilize the 
nation’s resources will not be forthcoming. 

What is missing in this book is an overall 
orienting framework that goes beyond sequen- 
tial analysis. In particular, the volume provides 
only a cursory cultural milieu for understanding 
the political behavior and dynamics of Burma’s 
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rulers. The result is a rather flat description that 
does little to highlight the uniquely Burmese 
character of the political system. Cultural val- 
ues such as the Buddhist cosmology, nat wor- 
ship, the concept of a nade (arising from status 
nonsymmetry where a subordinate is con- 
strained directly confronting a superior), pon 
and awza (elements of power and authority 
unique to Burma), clearly have had an impact 
upon political behavior in Burma. In discussing 
the economic disintegration in Burma, for 
example, Silverstein pays too little attention to 
the point that Ne Win’s government has op- 
erated within a traditional cultural context 
which has made modernization efforts both 
hesitant and difficult. 

The author’s choice to exclude peasant 
politics from his discussion no doubt stems 
from restricted access to local-level leaders. 
National politics in military-controlled Burma 
takes place primarily among the elites, yet a 
vibrant community of village headmen, monks, 
rural school teachers, rice entrepreneurs, and 
ethnic minority leaders participate in activities 
that affect a large number of the peasantry. By 
providing few insights into their role Silverstein 
misses an important dimension of Burmese 
politics. 

Burma constitutes a rare example of a 
military government choosing socialist and neu- 
tralist policies. Yet this book does not ade- 
quately explain why the military government 
has pursued an active egalitarian socialism in 
the countryside despite the fact that the rulers 
had little to fear from the peasantry, but a great 
deal to fear from elites whose economic in- 
terests were being attacked. The socialist efforts 
of the Burmese military are counter to the 
usual economic policies of military rulers in 
non-Western societies. An analysis of the back- 
grounds of the military including their early 
training and socializing experiences might well 
help explain this anomaly. 

Silverstein’s splendid annotated bibliography 
includes both Burmese and Western sources. A 
number of charts and tables throughout the 
book add clarity to the analysis. The index is 
thorough. The high quality of Silverstein’s 
Burma bodes well for the new Cornell Universi- 
ty Press series on Southeast Asia. 


CLARK D. NEHER 
Northern Illinois University 
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Roots of German Nationalism. By Louis L. 
Snyder. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1978. Pp. x + 309. $17.50.) 


“It is the purpose of this book to throw light 
on various aspects of German nationalism by 
combining some of my articles and lectures 
with additional material written especially for 
this study.” So sayeth the well-known author 
of this uneven compendium of 13 “chapters” 
or case studies, three-fourths of which are based 
on his own previously published articles or 
scholarly papers. Some are revised or adapted, 
others are reprints; some are of fairly recent 
origin, others were first published more than 25 
years ago. Louis L. Snyder is a respected 
historian who has published at least four other 
books on nationalism, including two dealing 
specifically with German nationalism. Since the 
death of Hans Kohn in 1971, he has been 
probably the leading U.S. authority on the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century genesis of 
modern German nationalism. Re-treading a 
great deal of familiar ground and doing it in this 
particular format creates problems, however, 
including problems of coherence and integra- 
tion, of repetition and representativeness. A 
brief exposition of the book’s structure and 
approach may reveal this, 

Snyder opens with a case study of Friedrich 
List and his work toward a German Zollverein 
as an example of German economic national- 
ism; follows with an analysis of the Grimm 
brothers’ fairy tales to illustrate the cultural 
component of nationalism; then takes up the 
process of political consolidation leading to the 
founding of the Empire in 1870 (this is the 
only chapter Snyder himself singles out as 
having been written specifically for this book). 
So far, so good. We now proceed with four 
seemingly unrelated aspects of Bismarck’s poli- 
cy and personality: German colonization of 
Southwest Africa, the U.S.-German battle over 
pork imports (1879—1891), Bismarck’s petty 
refusal to let his son marry the woman of his 
choice, and his pathological hatred of Edward 
Lasker, the cofounder of the German National . 
Liberal Party. Next, German nationalism in the 
Weimar period is somewhat inexplicably exem- 
plified by a detailed study of the pernicious and 
myth-creating influence of one Karl Goetz, a 
satirical medalist. Two subsequent chapters on 
the nationalism of Hitler and the Third Reich 
are followed by an essay on historian Hans 
Kohn and an examination of what light recent - 
ethological studies (Lorenz, Ardrey, Morris) 
could shed on the question of innate German 
aggressiveness. A brief survey of post-1945 
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nationalism in East and West Germany con- 
cludes the book. 

What does it add up to? Even the imposition 
of a chronological framework and deliberate 
efforts to create linkages can not quite over- 
come the reader’s doubts. Is it defensible or 
helpful for our understanding of German na- 
tionalism, for example, to discuss Prussia’s wars 
of national unification and the creation of the 
Empire in three pages, while devoting an entire 
chapter each to the trichinosis of American 
pork or to German acquisition of the Bay of 
Angra Pequena? Are there no better manifesta- 
tions of Bismarck’s authoritarianism than his 
distaste for son Herbert’s bride-to-be? Is the 
medallion iconography of Goetz really the most 
convincing medium for conveying the cauldron 
of Weimar right-wing extremist ressentiments? 
These and other critical questions lost some of 
their validity if the book is accepted for what it 
is: a convenient collection of largely disparate 
essays, loosely related to a central theme. Thus 
viewed as an anthology, the individual pieces 
can be appreciated on their own merits. And 
most of them are very good, indeed: the essay 
on Hans Kohn, for example, is elegant and 
delightful. The author’s style is lively and 
readable throughout, his judgment fair, reason- 
able and balanced. The continued use and 
justification of the concept of national charac- 
ter as a meaningful category of operational 
analysis, albeit with suitable qualifications, will 
no doubt antagonize many political scientists. 
Moreover, the discussion of postwar German 
nationalism in the Federal Republic is disap- 
pointing for students of contemporary German 
politics. In particular, Snyder’s idea of a new 
West German ‘‘defensive re-nationalism” as a 
benign or desirable form of nationalism requires 
much more elaboration and clarification than it 
has received. 


RICHARD H. BALD 
Ohio University 


Communist Regimes in Eastern Europe. Third 
Edition. By Richard F. Staar. Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1977. Pp. 
302. Price not given.) 


The third edition of Communist Regimes in 
Eastern Europe (the first and second editions 
came out in 1967 and 1971, respectively) 
attempts, but falls far short of fulfilling the 
increasingly serious need in East European 
studies for an up-to-date elementary survey of 
the area. Richard Staar takes a country-by- 
country approach to his subject, devoting a 
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chapter to each of the eight countries of the 
region, and supplements these by three chapter. 
on the Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO), ths 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA), and intrabloc relations. The bool. 
contains a useful bibliography, an index o” 
names, and valuable tables on political, eco- 
nomic, and social topics, as well as organiza- 
tional charts of the WTO and CMEA. 

The book suffers from two major flaws, one 
of organization and the other of the intrusion 
of ideological predispositions into the analysis. 
Staar’s arrangement of his material, virtually 
unchanged since the second edition, includes 
discussions of history, government structure. 
the Communist party, and domestic and foreigr. 
policy, but his presentation of these subjects is 
so haphazard and arbitrary as to be of almost 
no comparative value. The book’s usefulness as 
a reference volume is severely diminished by 
the absence of a reasonably set structure for 
each chapter, and its utility for teaching pur- 
poses is almost nil unless one is inclined to take 
a country-per-class approach. The lack of a 
subject index compounds both of these prob- 
lems. 

Staar’s unfortunate tendency to editorialize 
further detracts from the value of the text, 
especially as a teaching tool. References to 
“communist totalitarian states” (p. 6), charac- 
terizations of the Communist party as ‘‘ ‘a 
power unlimited by nothing, by no law, based 
on violence’” (p. 32), constant citations of 
economic, political, and social failures without 
attempting to describe successes, the use of 
outdated terminology such as “‘satellite’ and 
“orbit’”—all combine to make the book read 
more like a polemic than an example of 
scholarship. In his chapter on Yugoslavia, Staar 
even goes so far as to state that “there can be 
no question about Yugoslavia’s strong prefer- 
ence for alliance with the Soviet bloc,” as if the 
history of Soviet-Yugoslav relations over the 
past 30 years did not exist. Staar’s attitude 
toward his subject is best summed up in the 
book’s closing paragraph: 

The common desire on the part of all 
communist regimes is to remain in power, and 
they do not now and never have held this 
position by the will of the people they rule... . 
Perhaps the only hope for Eastern Europe must 
be sought in the long-range process governing 
the development of human society, which in 
fact represents communism’s invincible enemy 
(p. 280). 


The book is not totally without merit, 
however. There is much information of value 
here despite the frequent overstatements and 
outdated concepts, especially in the statistical 
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displays. Ultimately, however, the volume’s 
main redeeming feature is that it is the only 
current basic survey work available. It is a 
commentary on the state of the field that this is 
the case. 


JAMES P. MCGREGOR 
Annandale, Virginia 


Housing the Urban Poor in Africa: Policy, 
Politics, and Bureaucracy in Mombasa. By 
Richard E. Stren. (Berkeley: Institute of 
International Studies, 1978. Pp. xii + 330. 
$5.95.) 


In emphasizing the elements of decisional 
choice in relation to political and economic 
resources, policy analysis seems an appropriate 
analytical tool for observers of Third World 
politics. Students of public policy can approach 
their subject in a variety of ways; they can 
focus upon the effects of different decision 
rules, cost-benefit or cost-effectiveness con- 
siderations, or the interactions between the 
political system and the environment. Irrespec- 
tive of which approach is used, however, policy 
analysts share a common concern over applying 
“rational” decisional practices to government 
efforts to extract resources, to establish priori- 
ties on the allocation of public resources among 
competing objectives, and to set regulations on 
enterprise and activities. Such a line of analysis, 
with its stress upon the government as an action 
agency to be harnessed for the achievement of 
collective goals, orients the “new” political 
economy toward a problem-solving perspective. 

Richard Stren’s study of housing policy and 
politics in Monbasa, Kenya appears at a timely 
juncture. Our interest in applying policy analy- 
sis to Third World problems is increasing 
rapidly, making us keenly aware of our infor- 
mation gaps on such important issues. If the 
book seems somewhat lacking in focus—largely, 
I feel, because Stren never really delineates his 
central problem clearly and systematically—the 
data presented remains useful nonetheless. 

Stren is at his best in probing the contradic- 
tions in urban housing policies over an ex- 
tended time period. During the colonial years, 
public authority expenditures on housing were 
minimal, and the African population, con- 
strained by low wages, had little to spend upon 
permanent dwellings for themselves. In the 
1920s, a debate over planning priorities brought 
deep differences between Monbasa’s Medical 
and Survey Departments into the open on the 
relative advantages of incremental and compre- 
hensive change. Both sides agreed on the urgent 
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need for improved housing, but they diverged 
noticeably when applying a cost-benefit cal- 
culus to the issue of urban redevelopment. 
Similarly, the use of a low-cost village layout 
system and local Swahili-type housing to deal 
with the challenge of low-income housing pro- 
voked sharp criticism on grounds of health and 
sanitation. In general, the incrementalists tri- 
umphed and, partly as a result, the housing 
situation worsened seriously by the end of 
World War H. 

The post-war period, and the emergence of 
labor (and subsequently, political unrest, 
brought a new sense of governmental urgency 
to the problem of urban housing. The colonial 
regime responded by pushing the construction 
of large public housing estates, seeking both to 
promote a stable urban population and to 
reduce political grievances. The advent of inde- 
pendence brought little basic change in the 
broad outline of this policy. A National Hous- 
ing Corporation was set up in 1967 and given a 
strong mandate to cope with the pressing 
housing needs of the country. Even though the 
construction of public housing units increased 
rapidly, Stren expresses serious reservations 
about how such a policy was put into effect. 
First, he argues that a class bias was evident in 
the way that services and benefits were ex- 
tended to middle- and upper-income groups; 
and second, he contends that a regional bias 
was apparent in the emphasis upon prestige 
projects in the Nairobi area. Although regula- 
tory policies have generally preserved the rela- 
tive position of the lower-income groups in 
(relatively less-advantaged) Mombasa, ‘‘the net 
effect of public housing projects since Indepen- 
dence has clearly been to divert resources to the 
most privileged groups in the formal sector of 
the economy” (p. 284). Moreover, the expendi- 
ture of scarce resources on high-cost housing 
estates in preference to Swahili “slum” areas 
has reinforced the position of non-coastal Afri- 
cans employed by large private and public 
corporations in this port city. In brief, eco- 
nomic growth has occurred but in such a 
manner that equity objectives seem largely 
overlooked. 

In contrast to much comparative analysis, 
this book tends to be short on theory and long 
on empirical information. It presents readers 
with a great deal of interesting data, but leaves 
us with much of the task of tying together the 
various strands. Those prepared to make the 
effort of systematization will find this volume 
worthwhile reading. 


DONALD ROTHCHILD 
University of California, Davis 
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Tribalisme et parti unique en Afrique noire: 
esquisse d'une theorie generale de lintégra- 
tion nationale. By Lancine Sylla. (Paris: 
Presses de la Fondation nationale des sci- 
ences politiques et Université Nationale de 
Cote d’Ivoire, 1977. Pp. 392. FF 95, paper.) 


The African single-party system has been the 
subject of numerous publications, but in spite 
of the number of works now available, this new 
analysis of the “parti unique” by Lanciné Sylla 
of the University of Ivory Coast, is a valuable 
contribution. The author provides fresh insights 
and a breadth of coverage that makes this 
volume of use far beyond the small circle of 
students of African politics. He uses the contri- 
butions of the major writers in comparative 
politics and political development as well as 
most of the important African case studies. The 
works of French, British and American scholars 
are mined for ideas. 

The first half of the book is a historical 
analysis of the growth of tribalism from the 
precolonial period to the present. Sylla empha- 
sizes the effects upon this growth of the slave 
trade, of colonialism, of economic underdevel- 
opment and differential rates of economic 
growth in various regions, and of universal 
suffrage. Quite correctly, Sylla notes that “‘tri- 
balism” is the African variant of the worldwide 
problem of pluralism and he suggests that if 
properly considered, tribalism is of the same 
essence of patriotism and nationalism. 

The second half of this book is an analysis of 
the origins, development, and inevitability of 
the one-party system, the ‘“‘parti unique,” in 
Africa. The parti unique successfully monopo- 
lizes the expression of the national political will 
(p. 26), but its existence does not necessarily 
mean that no other parties exist. The parti 
unique may be a single party or an overwhelm- 
ingly dominant party. 

The parti unique as it now exists in Africa is 
not a solution to the problem of tribalism for it 
is a device by which a small group of leaders 
exploit the masses and a facade for ethnic 
domination. Instability occurs as ethnic groups 
compete for domination in a zero-sum game. 
This competition often leads to military in- 
volvement, another facet of tribalism. 

Sylla views the parti unique as so African in 
nature, so appropriate to African political 
culture, that it is the means of rule most 
appropriate for Africa. But it will only operate 
effectively in an Africa without borders. The 
unity of African political culture will be the 
basis of the success of the parti unique in a 
united Africa, a unity of a common destiny and 
a common culture. States will continue to exist, 
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he argues, but with flexible borders that will 
mitigate the antagonisms of tribalism. The 
meaning of tribal identity will lose political 
significance in the larger entity of Africa. This 
is a weak point in the rigor of Sylla’s analysis. 
An Africa without borders is a concept that has 
refused to be measured. Sylla fails us, for we 
are given no insights as to either the manner in 
which “l'Afrique sans frontières” will evolve 
from the Africa of today or as to steps to take 
to encourage such an evolution. 

Sylla’s thoughts are based on a comparative 
analysis of four states (Ghana, the Ivory Coast, 
Senegal and Uganda) which were selected on 
the basis of two criteria—their roles as historical 
pacesetters in African political development 
and the wide diversity within each of precoloni- 
al political cultures. These criteria are not 
sufficient to exclude other choices and one 
might argue that the sample he has selected is 
not representative. Too, other scholars might 
wish to select different criteria. 

Of course, in a book that covers so much 
political history and so much of recent political 
science theory, one can find many points to 
dispute. For examples, Sylla argues that it is 
certain that parliamentary democracy en- 
courages multipartyism, that tribalism appeared 
to die away during the colonial period, and that 
African leaders are somehow unlike leaders 
elsewhere in their inability to share power. 
Also, there is an occasional datedness or incom- 
pleteness, as when he refers—in the present 
tense—to ethnic domination in Nigeria’s three 
regions or in his tendency to view the political 
history of francophone Cameroon as the poli- 
tical history of all of Cameroon. 

The major value of this book is the author’s 
ability to make a coherent whole of so many 
different aspects of history and political sci- 
ence. Sylla is not the first scholar to see the 
various relationships he discusses, but the clear- 
ness of his statement, the logic of his argu- 
ments, and the comprehensiveness of his view 
make reading this book so worthwhile. 


MARK W. DELANCEY 
University of South Carolina 


Marxism and the Metropolis: New Perspectives 
in Urban Political Economy. Edited by 
William K. Tabb and Larry Sawers. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1978. Pp. viii 
+376. $10.00, cloth; $5.50, paper.) 


Contemporary Marxist students of urban 
processes have had to approach their task 
without the benefit of specific groundwork laid 
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by the masters: neither Marx himself nor Engels 
was much interested in cities per se. Thus, the 
central themes of Marxist urban analysis are 
only now being identified and refined. How- 
ever, American practitioners of this approach, if 
we are to judge by the essays in the present 
volume, havé broken no new ground here, 
choosing instead to follow recent trails estab- 
lished by Europeans such as David Harvey and 
Manuel Castells. 

At present, the overriding concern of Marx- 
ist urban analysis appears to involve the shaping 
and consumption of urban space. The Marxist 
contribution to the study of the city is the 
fashioning, as David Harvey puts it, of a 
“geographical imagination,” uniting such con- 
cepts as urban space, social ecology, and urban 
history with the engine of the class struggle. 
Thus the heart of Castells’ The Urban Question 
(1972; translated 1977) is the examination of 
“the process of social production of the spatial 
forms of a society” (p. 19). And in this volume 
the editors suggest that recent struggles over 
urban space in American cities, manifested in 
the mobilization of neighborhoods against ur- 
ban renewal, has led to their conviction that the 
configuration of urban geography is a product 
of the class struggle. 

The 12 essays in this collection cover a 
variety of topics: American suburbanization, 
the fiscal crisis, the nature of the housing 
market, and, for comparative perspective, ur- 
banization in Cuba, China, and the Soviet 
Union. While the quality of the collection is 
uneven, a certain coherence is established by 
the common theme of space. 

David Gordon’s novel essay on the relation- 
ship between the development of capitalism 
and the growth of the American metropolis 
exemplifies the concern over the forces which 
literally give shape to the city. Since industrial 
“accumulation” required a great labor pool, he 
writes, nineteenth-century capitalists located 
their factories in cities, particularly big cities. 
Gordon suggests that the greater impersonality 
of large (compared to small) cities and the 
physical isolation of workers in their neighbor- 
hoods permitted capitalists a greater measure of 
control over their work force. After 1880, 
however, the number of workers in big cities 
reached critical dimensions. Workers fed upon 
each others’ discontent. Increasing labor unrest 
around the turn of the century led capitalists to 
move their plants out of the city to the suburbs 
in-order to isolate their workers once again and 
reestablish control. Gordon rejects “orthodox” 
explanations for industrial dispersal—for exam- 
ple, transportation developments and shifts to 
land-intensive production methods--to argue 
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that the search for ways of controlling workers 
is the major reason for the beginning of 
suburbanization on a grand scale. The lesson is 
that “capitalist spatial forms vex develop at 
least partly to reproduce capitalist control, 
helping maintain the class relationships pre- 
valent in capitalist societies” (pp. 26—27). 

Two other essays on suburban development 
also adopt the view that to control the alloca- 
tion and use of space is to control the society 
living on it. But unlike Gordon both authors 
write with a firmer sense of the cultural 
impetus behind suburban growth. Patrick Ash- 
ton sees suburbs as a product of capitalist wage 
differentials within the working class; thus 
suburban settlements serve as vehicles for spe- 
cialized consumption expenditures and repre- 
sent the spatial manifestation of social divisions 
created by capitalist society. Except for the 
fact that Ashton underplays purely ethnic and 
racial factors in the production of the metro- 
politan mosaic, his view is conventional enough. 
So too is Ann Markusen’s: she argues that the 
calculated function of suburban governments is 
to insulate class consumption and capital from 
the costs of central city social expenses. 

The power of capitalist interests in the class 
struggle is also used to explain the urban fiscal 
crisis and to elucidate the history of urban 
renewal. John Mollenkopf suggests, for exam- 
ple, that much of the current instability of 
urban politics may be traced back to class-based 
conflicts over the nature of urban redevelop- 
ment. 

Curiously, the articles in the collection 
finally teach us very little that differs much 
from the conclusions of more conventional 
approaches. Most urbanists would agree with 
the writers in this volume, for example, that 
suburbs divorce fiscal resources from central 
city needs; that profit motives have historically 
superceded social welfare and planning criteria 
in urban development; and that the spillover 
effects on employment and tax revenues from 
renewal and subsidized economic development 
are generally overestimated by their pro- 
ponents. 

Where these scholars differ from what are 
labeled ‘‘orthodox” approaches (unfortunately 
illustrated in several of these essays by the 
social science of Edward Banfield and Charles 
Tiebout, scholars who do not in fact speak fora 
great number of non-Marxists in the profession) 
is in their analysis of motive forces and in the 
essential narrowness of their concerns. 

All events are explained essentially in mono- 
causal terms, each of which is a variation on the 
class struggle. Thus suburbs are a product of the 
search by capitalists for a way to isolate their 
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workers. The roots of neighborhood mobiliza- 
tion “in almost every instance” are to be found 
in struggles against the ruling coalition over 
growth (p. 141). The New York fiscal crisis can 
be traced to the flight of capital from the city. 
The development of the housing mortgage 
system is a function of the need of the 
capitalist state for a social control device to 
impose on the working class. Such arguments 
do surely enlarge our understanding, but the 
single-minded form they take avoids a con- 
sideration finally of the more untidy, even 
accidental, complexity in social history. 

Finally, in concentrating on the idea that 
urban spatial relations are a product of the class 
struggle, these essays ignore many of the issues 
that have engaged other scholars and would 
perhaps profit from Marxist scrutiny. The 
quality and delivery of urban services, the 
nature of urban community, the interior struc- 
ture of neighborhoods, and race relations are all 
common concerns that do not appear in this 
volume. 


PETER K. EISINGER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Production of Political Television. By 
Michael Tracey. (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1978. Pp. xiii + 283. $10.00, 
paper.) 

Michael Tracey begins, unnecessarily, by 
seeking to justify his book. He then devotes a 
laborious, lugubrious chapter to his conceptual 
framework. This contrasts the liberal demo- 
cratic vision of the media as a fourth estate 
scrutinizing and criticizing the powers that be, 
with the class-based view of the medja as an 
appendage of the state and commercial elite 
whose interests it serves. These chapters no 
doubt reflect the book’s origin as a doctoral 
dissertation. 

The introduction and conceptual framework 
are followed by excerpts from a series of 
interviews with producers of political television 
(news, public affairs, news magazines) purport- 
ing to explain the internal processes by which 
the programs are made. 

Next come four narratively forceful case 
studies. An explanation of pro-government 
coverage by the BBC of the 1926 General 
Strike in Great Britain is based on archival 
material. From interviews and a reading of the 
public record, Tracey delineates the political 
forces behind the not entirely voluntary retire- 
ment of then Director General of the BBC Sir 
Hugh Greene in 1968. Similar research is used 
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to. analyze the “Yesterday’s Men” incident in 
which the leader of the recently defeated 
Labour Party objected strenuously to his por- 
trayal in the BBC: program. The work was 
shown with some deletions, the head of current 
affairs programs was replaced, and innovative 
ways of treating politics assertedly inhibited. 
One of the program’s producers is quoted as 
saying: “Better be safe than imaginative” (p. 
201). In the final case study, Tracey recounts 
his observations of the coverage of the Febru- 
ary 1974 General Election by an ATV (com- 
mercial television) regional station. 

Tracey’s conclusions are frequently, various- 
ly and vigorously expressed. In brief summary, 
he argues that political television in the United 
Kingdom ‘suffers from limitations of time, 
finances and technology; debilitating legal re- 
strictions (especially those relating to libel and 
contempt); informal governmental control; and 
the lack of any meaningful conception of the 
audience. It is characterized by an emphasis on 
form and pursuit of audience ratings (com- 
mercial imperatives) at the expense of content. 
And it functions within a straitjacket of con- 
ventional values about the nature of politics 
and news. 

The result, for Tracey, “is essentially a 
process of discussion and critique within sanc- 
tioned areas’ (p. 244). Worse, “rather than 
serving the ‘electorate’ or the ‘people’ as an 
information-starved collective entity ... such 
television serves particular institutional and 
political interests” (p. 248). 

Perhaps Tracey starts with preconceptions, 
perhaps he omits significant information to 
protect respondents; whatever the reasons, the 
book’s data do not lead ineluctably to its 
conclusions. In their interviews, for example, 
producers stress their autonomy and frequent 
lack of constraints, the importance of their 
personal views of the subjects and styles of 
their programs. Nor do they display much 
passion for high ratings. Moreover, with the 
exception of the General Strike, the case 
studies can be read as documenting the difficul- 
ty politicians have in influencing the content of 
television—even when they do try. 

My disquiet, even occasional disagreement, 
extend beyond interpretations of data; Tracey’s 
conclusions seem to me sometimes to substitute 
assertion for evidence and logic, to be more 
reflexive than reflective. Two brief examples 
must suffice. He berates producers for lacking 
any conception of their audiences and relying 
instead on their own judgments. Yet there is no 
reason to expect such conceptions, should they 
develop, to produce more provocative and 
revealing programs. Indeed, they might well 
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result in the kind of race for the ratings he 
deplores. Similarly, it may be true that tele- 
vision can only present the surface of a topic, 
but again such coverage need not necessarily be 
favorable to elites or (and this is quite a 
different matter) supportive of the status quo. 

Nonetheless, Tracey’s portrayal of political 
television in the United Kingdom as more a 
conduit for than a challenge to official rhetoric 
and perspectives is convincingly and forcefully 
drawn. To this observer of the American scene, 
the implications are doleful. For we in this 
country have scarcely attained the standards he 
criticizes. 

Tracey has done us a service in exposing the 
roots of political television in his country. His 
English publisher has done us a disservice by 
permitting an abundance of typographical er- 
rors and split infinitives, endowing the book 
with unjustified margins and difficult-to-read 
type face and spacing. The book is unconscion- 
ably rife with stylistic infelicities, repetition 
and flatulence. All these remediable defects 
detract from the work’s undeniable merits. 


DAVID L, PALETZ 


Duke University 
Odense University 


The Military in Contemporary Soviet Politics: 
An Institutional Analysis. By Edward L. 
Warner IH. (New York: Praeger, 1977. Pp. 
viii + 314. $19.95.) 


A major problem with academic works on 
the Soviet military in general and party-army 
relations in particular is that they tend to 
assume that the reader is already familiar with 
the complexities of military and party struc- 
tures. Unfortunately, this knowledge is often 
lacking. And without a basic knowledge of the 
organizational structures upon which party- 
army relations are based, at least in theory, the 
non-specialist is unlikely to gain even a basic 
understanding of the dynamics of party-army 
relations. Edward Warner’s study deals effec- 
tively with this problem by providing a useful 
description of military structures in both the 
governmental and party bureaucracies. 

In an attempt to overcome what Warner sees 
as a failure by Western specialists to concep- 
tualize the role of the Soviet military within the 
Soviet political system, Warner attempts to 
combine two different conceptual approaches; 
those of interest group theory and bureaucratic 
theory. He then tries to apply this conceptual 
framework within an institutional setting by 
focusing on a number of Soviet military policy 
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issues. Unfortunately, his attempt to apply this 
“interest group/bureaucratic’? model is unsuc- 
cessful, 

To begin with, bureaucratic theory, as War- 
ner defines it, is intimately tied to interest 
group theory and is subject to many of the 
same criticisms. For example, in presenting the 
bureaucratic component of his model, Warner 
argues that bureaucracies are distinctive institu- 
tions with discernible interests and views, and a 
desire to maximize functional group interests. 
These criteria are also used by scholars who 
have viewed the Soviet military as an interest 
group. 

To substantiate his interest group-bureau- 
cratic approach, Warner argues that the military 
is an identifiable institution possessing its own 
ideology and policy preferences. To prove his 
point, however, he would have to show that the 
military’s policy preferences are significantly 
different from those favored by other segments 
of the party leadership. In fact, the party 
leadership may also favor the same goals. After 
all, as has been pointed out on more than one 
occasion, civilians sometimes have a tendency 
to be more hard-line and Hobbesian on such 
questions than soldiers. Unfortunately, Warner 
fails to show that significant intergroup dif- 
ferences exist. 

In fact, Warner himself discusses a number 
of cases which show that the military itself may 
be deeply split on basic issues such as doctrine 
or force structure, thereby raising serious ques- 
tions concerning the utility of his conceptual 
framework. His discussion of the clash between 
different segments of the armed forces over 
Khrushchev’s plan to cut drastically Soviet 
ground forces in the early sixties in favor of 
greater reliance on missiles is a case in point. 

This theoretical confusion over the role of 
the military as an interest group/bureaucratic 
structure weakens Warner’s otherwise interest- 
ing discussion of topics such as Soviet strategic 
thought, force posture, and arms control. War- 
ner provides interesting material on these top- 
ics, but the reader is never sure of their 
significance for the overall development of 
party-army relations in the USSR. 

In my opinion, much of the theoretical 
confusion in this work could have been avoided 
had the author dealt with the discussion carried 
on in recent years over the applicability of the 
interest group model to civil-military relations 
in the USSR. In this regard, I was surprised to 
note that Warner does cite the theoretical work | 
done by William E. Odom, who argues that 
there are no vertical cleavages between the 
armed forces and the party. 

It is vital in studies of this type that the 
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theoretical framework employed is consistent 
with the data analyzed. Either the party and 
the army are distinctive institutions with dif- 
ferent interests as Warner argues theoretically, 
or they are not. If the latter is true, then, one is 
forced to conclude with Roman Kolkowicz that 
party-army relations are marked by ongoing 
conflict between these institutions over party 
attempts to control the military. This concep- 
tual approach, however, is inconsistent with 
Warner’s findings. His evidence suggests that 
conflict will generally cut across institutional 
lines, as Odom argues. Careful attention to the 
arguments presented by Odom (in a work first 
published in 1973) would have forced Warner 
systematically to come to grips with these basic 
theoretical questions. This in turn might have 
helped him avoid the incompatibility between 
his conceptual framework and the data ana- 
lyzed in this otherwise useful book. 


DALE R. HERSPRING 
Washington, D.C. 


Politics in Postwar Japanese Society. By Joji 
Watanuki. (Tokyo: University of Tokyo 
Press, 1977. Pp. x + 171. $9.50.) 


This collection of nine essays by one of 
Japan’s leading social scientists is an important 
contribution to Japanese political studies. Al- 
though four of the nine chapters have been 
published elsewhere, five are basically new to 
Western readers. Additionally, through the 
comprehensive introduction and minor editing, 
the older writings have been skillfully updated 
and coordinated to form a reasonably cohesive 
volume. 

Part 1 is the most unified of the three parts. 
The dominant theme is that Japan has de- 
veloped a unique form of democracy. The 
uniqueness is due to a number of characteristics 
including: an externally imposed but liberal 
constitution; an elite ruling leadership com- 
posed of business, a dominant conservative 
party, and a strong bureaucracy; an extremely 
strong economy growing at an annual rate of 10 
percent for nearly two decades; no external or 
internal security threats of note; and the fact 
that Japan is the only practicing modern 
democracy in East Asia. 

A major conflict in the system is that 
between the old values of family, lifetime 
employment, and personal loyalty, and the 
newer industrial and post-industrial values of 
life and health, environmental protection, ex- 
panding income, and inflation controls. Al- 
though asserting that this conflict “makes the 
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prediction of the future of Japanese politic: 
very uncertain” (p. 58), the author is willing te 
conclude “that Japan is very unlikely to abar- 
don its democratic institutions or negate it; 
democratic values” (p. 62). Dahls model c? 
polyarchy is the source of this cor- 
clusion—polyarchy being made functionall: 
possible by a combination of the postwz- 
democratic institutional reforms of the const- 
tution, a continuation of the [pre-military 
prewar liberalism, and the recent expansion o^ 
citizen participation—all operating in a trad’- 
tional environment of accommodation (cor- 
sensus?) rather than confrontation. 

Part 2 is more disparate. It includes a shot: 
but highly theoretical and complex analysis cf 
the relationship between social structure ani 
political participation, a long, dated (1950s , 
and previously published study of voting bc- 
havior, and a very brief essay on intellectuc? 
participation in foreign policy decision makine. 
The main strength of the first two essays is th> 
successful attempt to apply cross-nation:i 
methods and data to hypotheses on Japanes: 
political behavior. This is the activity which hzs 
placed Joji Watanuki in the company of th: 
world’s leading comparative political scientists. 

The new material comprising chapter four ‘: 
another excellent example of Watanuki’s cor- 
parative skills. He presents three propositior 3 
about Japanese political participation, the 
thrust of which are that political participatio1 
is higher in rural areas while political interest `s 
higher in urban areas—contrary to the propos: 
tions on Western democracies put forth by 
Norman Nie and associates in 1969. The propc- 
sitions are tested with six variables of particip: - 
tion which have been derived from the Cross- 
National Research Program in Social and Po: - 
tical Change (Verba et al.)—leading to resul z 
showing ‘‘an amazing difference between Jape: 
and other countries” and “‘confirm[ing] the 
propositions suggested...”’ (pp. 69—70). Ths 
leads him to call “special attention from tke 
comparative point of view” to the existence “cf 
a reverse relationship between rural-urban resi- 
dence and political participation” (p. 74. 
Three causal reasons are cited for this “peculii t 
Japanese pattern,” two of which, being peculicr 
experiences, are virtually impossible to rep!*- 
cate, leading the author to admit that ths 
implications “for a general theory of politic: 
participation are not clear” (p. 75). 

In spite of the dated statistics and inform + 
tion, the book’s longest essay (comprisir 
chapter 5) remains among the best explanatio: € 
for voting behavior in Japan. Watanuki lis:s 
four comparative voting behavior patterns an? 
then offers a series of explanations for eac, 
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utilizing survey data from a variety of sources. 
As in his other explanations, a partial explana- 
tion for differences are found in Japan’s tradi- 
tions—what he terms “cultural politics,” where- 
in cleavages derived from value system dif- 
ferences have more political effect than 
“cleavages caused by economic, or status, dif- 
ferences” (p. 92). These culturally based 
cleavages when superimposed on intense eco- 
nomic discontent or status resentment, can 
result in “extreme political conflict, emotional 
and generalized, ... and change in total social 
‘structure can occur” (p. 98). 

Part 3 is the least cohesive, with chapters 7 
and 8 being closely related essays on the theme 
of nation-building in Asia, while chapter 9 
relates to Japanese attitudes “‘to the rest of the 
world”—hardly the same theme. Chapter 9, in 
fact, seems to fit better with Part 2. The 
primary objective of the opinion poll upon 
which it is based was to ascertain Japanese 
“international attitudes” (i.e., Japan’s relations 
with the U.S.A., China, the Soviet Union, 
Korea, and other Asian nations, plus the securi- 
ty of Japan). However, the data collected on 
the independent and intervening variables influ- 
encing those attitudes is invaluable for students 
of domestic politics as well. In addition to the 
factors of sex, age, education and party prefer- 
ence, there are measurements of attitude 
towards the constitution, the emperor, nuclear 
armaments, and Japan’s security. Watanuki’s 
primary conclusions are “that domestic liberal- 
ism and international pacifism and neutralism 
will continue or even grow steadily in Ja- 
pan...” (p. 153). A secondary conclusion is 
that the United States is not yet sensitive 
enough to the domestic factors behind Japan’s 
foreign policy, leading to possible errors in its 
own foreign policy actions, 

Finally, on the theme of nation-building, 
Watanuki shows the importance of building 
theory on three levels—domestic, regional, and 
international. He explores the question of the 
uneven development of China, Korea, and 
Japan and concludes that in spite of similarities 
among the three countries, key differences in 
leader-follower ties of loyalty and center-region 
relationships are important explanatory factors. 
He also expresses concern about the practice in 
comparative studies to stress the larger nations 
of a region while ignoring the politics of the 
smaller ones, from which, he feels, much can be 
learned. 

Watanuki then follows his own advice, mak- 
ing a comparison at the regional level by 
seeking to elaborate on the difference in mod- 
ernization patterns in Japan and Korea. The 
key variable, he believes, is the “linkages 
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between the center and the periphery” which 
was lacking in the highly centralized Korean Yi 
dynasty but which developed in the “‘centraliz- 
ing and decentralizing forces” of pre-modern 
Japan. Japan was able to use the traditional 
linkages to successfully create a modern state, 
while Korea succumbed to external invasion. 

The real value of Watanuki’s contributions 
here and elsewhere is that he is a genuine 
practitioner of the art and science of compara- 
tive politics, combining his knowledge of Japan 
with his Western training for the benefit of 
both Japan specialists and comparative general- 
ists. The Japan Foundation deserves credit for 
assisting in the publication of this valuable 
collection of essays. 


LEE W. FARNSWORTH 
Brigham Young University 


Socialist Society and Free Enterprise Politics: A 
Study of Voluntary Associations in Urban 
India. By Robert G. Wirsing. (Durham, N.C.: 
Carolina Academic Press, 1977. Pp. xiv + 
214. $11.00.) 


A one-line summary of this review would 
read: sensitive, rich, and precise in description, 
truncated as to theory. 

In 1969—1970, Wirsing closely observed 
local politics and the city election in Nagpur, an 
interior Indian city the size of Milwaukee. 
There was a lot to observe. There were $34 
candidates, of whom he interviewed 136, ran- 
domly chosen. From this and much other 
information, Wirsing draws as detailed, fascinat- 
ing, and convincing an account of Indian ward 
politics as I can ever recall reading. The scene is 
full of energy, ingenuity, commitment to the 
game. 

This is, however, incidental to the book’s 
purpose. Wirsing wants to show us the large 
part played by organizations of a particular 
kind in Nagpur politics. Chief among these are 
handloom weavers’ cooperatives, housing co- 
operatives, and school management societies. 
These categories account for 787 associations in 
the city, leaving aside more exotic types such as 
wrestler’s clubs and temple trusts. In contrast 
to Nagpur political parties which are weak, 
divided and shifting, the associations are emerg- 
ing as effective instruments of aggregation. Of 
his candidate sample, Wirsing shows that two- 
thirds hold executive positions in such associa- 
tions, high vote-getters even more so. (He 
makes little further use of his sample interviews 
to test propositions; evidently their unstruc- 
tured format would not bear coding.) 
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Additional weighty evidence comes from a 
series of election cases which show the varied 
ways in which these associations are used to 
gain voter support, and under what conditions. 
Describing critical cases is Wirsing’s principal 
method of demonstration. 

In his introduction, Wirsing raises three 
theoretical questions (pp. 7—14). One assumes 


-~-data will be brought to bear on them, but this 
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f vant case Wirsing develops is that of the 


turns out to be true only of the first question: 
(1) Is competitive group politics deepening or 
weaving new ties across India’s divisions of 
religion, caste, and language? The highly rele- 


national Jana Saugh [Jana Sangh] party, op- 
erating in the city. Born of urges to revive, 
unify, and protect Hinduism, urges especially 
keen in this very region, the Jana Sangh has, in 
fact, begun systematically to push its candi- 
dates toward entrepreneurial roles in organiza- 
tions of a wholly secular kind. This could 
represent boring from within; the rich circum- 
stantial evidence of this book does not admit of 
much belief in that possibility. 

The other two theoretical questions, how- 
ever, are left pretty much hanging: (2) Are 
traditional attitudes or roles of deference and 
dependence giving way in city politics to 
reciprocity between leaders and their voter 
clienteles? Wirsing thinks so. But his evidence 
contains a serious ambiguity. Most of the 
voluntary organizations he studies exhibited a 
“glaring dependence” on government, often a 
heavy financial subsidy. And the more elec- 
torally successful candidates are involved in the 
more heavily subsidized types of organizations. 
One can’t help wondering, unguided even by 
the adducing of any critical cases, in which 
direction the predominant influence flows. 

(3) The final theoretical issue is partly 
telated to the second. Granting that the govern- 
ment’s policy of sharing responsibility for 
implementing development programs (e.g., 
propping up the handloom industry, or manag- 
ing elementary schools) may yield political 
values in the diffusion of power, is there too 
high an economic cost in terms of program 
achievements, or nonachievements? Wirsing 
cites the “soft state” critics, Gunnar Myrdal at 
their head, who answer: yes. 

Even to approach an answer, one would have 
to specify, from some political economy per- 
spective, what the economic potentials are in 
Nagpur, what the alternative strategies for 
developing them might be, and which option 
the Indian strategy represents. There is no such 
perspective in the book. This hobbles Wirsing in 
making the theoretical clarifications he is en- 
titled to draw from his findings. Two illustra- 
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tions follow. 

At one point he considers James C. Scotts 
concept of corruption in developing nations as 
a way of interpreting the involvement of private 
organizations in the implementation of govern- 
ment programs. Wirsing in the end rejects the 
interpretation. He shows clearly that it does no. 
fit politically. Scotts model (in his 196° 
American Political Science Review article, no. 
in his later book which Wirsing does not use: 
was drawn from the American city politica’ 
machine. That monopolized power; Nagpu- 
politics is fiercely competitive, Is there not ar 
equally fundamental difference on the eco- 
nomic side which Wirsing misses? Monopoly of 
power in the American city machine was 
sustained by a symbiotic relation with ar 
aggressive profit-seeking business sector, whicl 
used its government connection to thwart the 
competition to which it was presumably ac- 
countable. But the competitive market, popu- 
lated by firms making profits, is as conspicu- 
ously absent from Nagpur’s scene as a competi- 
tive politics is present. That is the meaning of 
the book’s otherwise quite misleading title. 

Whether economic enterprise might grow 
were government tutelage removed, whether 
India has at its disposal any more centralized. 
managerial way of doing such jobs as develop- 
ing city housing sites, making a living by hanc 
weaving, etc.—these questions are quite outside 
the book. Wirsing cannot therefore really ex- 
ploit what he learned in Nagpur to clarify the 
question which in the end troubled him most. 
For he wrote during the recent emergency. 
when Mrs. Gandhi claimed that to solve its 
economic problems, India had to sacrifice jus: 
such disorderly, energetic competition in poli- 
tics as Wirsing describes. 

Theory is truncated in this book. But its 
description, remember, is penetrating, readable 
immaculately accurate. 


HENRY C. HART 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


France 1848—1945: Intellect, Taste and Anxie- 
ty, Vol. 2. By Theodore Zeldin. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1977. Pp. vii + 1202. 
$29.95.) 


The Second Volume of Theodore Zeldin’s 
History of France is, like the first volume, € 
bizarrely brilliant work, which is intended tc 
be, will be, and should be infuriating tc 
political scientists. Its stance is anti-theory. 
anti-models, anti-generalizations. To Zeldin, 
politics are not the activities people find the 
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most meaningful. Political changes generally 
pass people by, having little impact on what 
they mostly care about: love, ambition, morals, 
taste, anxiety, hope, worry, boredom, birth, 
death, god. 

The concern with politics, the state, the 
functioning of institutions, events, leaders, par- 
ties tell more to Zeldin about the observer of 
politics than about reality. The categories 
through which French politics have traditional- 
ly been analyzed—republicanism, socialism, op- 
portunism, anti-clericalism—he regards as pro- 
jections onto society. In each case, the variance 
within each category is almost as great as that 
between them. There is no socialism, but many 
socialisms, no republicanism, but many repub- 
licanisms, no bourgeoisie, but many types of 
bourgeois, no working class, but many types of 
working people, and so on. Since no group or 
movement has internal homogeneity, explana- 
tions attributing action to the working or 
interests of one or another of these categories 
is, for Zeldin, false. 

It is certainly true that all such groups are 
heterogeneous. Zeldin’s erudition is masterful 
in showing this. But he leads us to something 
akin to Xeno’s paradox (if, in going from one 
point to another, you cover just half the 
distarice, you never reach the end—unless you 
step the whole thing at once). In politics, even 
though groups are heterogeneous, action does 
occur, and it is groups, as well as individuals, 
who undertake them. Patterns and regularities 
of behavior do happen, even if those perform- 
ing them think about them differently. France 
had high tariffs, conflict over schools, economic 
development, riots, revolts, Vichy and several 
republics. Each of these involved collective 
behaviors. Just why people cohered enough to 
do these particular things and not others is hard 
to tell from Zeldin’s approach. 

Zeldin wants us to think in new ways about 
old subjects, and to think about new subjects 
altogether. His chapters bear unconventional 
titles: “Good and Bad Taste,” “Conformity and 
Superstition,” “Fashion and Beauty,” “Happi- 
ness and Humor,” “Worry, Boredom and Hys- 
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teria.” Familiar topics get grouped in startling 
ways with other topics under striking headings. 
The Army is treated under “Hierarchy and 
Violence,” a chapter it shares with “Crime,” 
“The Colonies,” and “Servants.” Economic 
history shows up in two chapters titled respec- 
tively “Technocracy” and “Gerontocracy.” The 
penultimate chapter is called “Hypocrisy,” 
where we find consideration of intellectua’™ ~} 
party politics, Communism, Maurras, Vick ` 
and the PPF. 

As in the first volume, Zeldin’s sensibili. .’4 
and capacity for work turn up countless nu, mex 
gets: Those for whom French is not a mothe, * 
tongue may take some satisfaction in knowing - 
that had they lived in eighteenth-century Paris, ` 
they would not have had to master the present 
way of pronouncing “‘r,” which is of recent 
origin; we learn what people thought of west- 
erns—not much; they preferred history and 
murder mysteries on the screen. And we learn 
how Proust went about making sure he got 
attention for his work. 

Among Zeldin’s most valuable contributions 
are the many, splendid, short portraits of 
famous people and obscure ones, writers and 
politicians, artists and cooks. And, among the 
incredible range of material Zeldin explores, 
political scientists may take pleasure in finding 
the frequent and intelligent use of opinion polls 
on every conceivable subject, part of Zeldin’s 
concern for the diversity of thought and feel- 
ing. 

Both volumes are utterly indispensible, cer- 
tainly to any student of French politics, but 
also to comparativists and other political scien- 
tists and historians willing to be provoked 
about what their subject matter is, whether it is 
important, and how it should be studied. 
Zeldin’s work might best be comprehended as 
anthropology. Were he an anthropologist rather 
than an historian at Oxford, his work might be 
less controversial, but we might, alas, pay less 
attention to it. 


PETER ALEXIS GOUREVITCH 
MeGill University 
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The Decision to Divide Germany: American 
Foreign Policy in Transition. By John H. 
Backer. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1978. Pp. x +212. $9.95.) 


John Backer has written a lucid account of 
how American foreign policy toward a unified 


Germany changed in an incremental fashion up 
to the Moscow Conference of 1947 when it 
became inevitable that the Western powers 
would go it alone. In addition, his study 
confirms some relatively recent insights by 
political scientists that grand designs are seldom 
implemented and that decisions are shaped by 
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echoes of past mistakes, bureaucratic conflicts, 
and imperfect or selective use of facts in 
support of one’s position. Furthermore, he 
gently attacks, with adequate documentation in 
his chosen period, the so-called traditional and 
revisionist schools of historiography. While he 
does not treat Soviet motives at length, Backer 
rightly condemns the all-too-often prevalent 
iew that the USSR was hell-bent on world con- 
‘lest and at the same time rejects as simple- 
inded the revisionist stances of Alperowitz 
nd Williams who suggest an analytical frame- 
work in which the U.S. deserves blame for con- 
structing a postwar imperial network. 

For all but those thoroughly acquainted 
with his documentary sources, Backer’s work 
will prove an interesting, well-written, and 
balanced account of one of the crucial decisions 
leading to the cold war. Though it purports to 
be based on recently available documents, the 
factual material presented (except for recent 
correspondence with the late Lucius Clay), was 
available as late as 1963. Furthermore, while I 
have no quarrel with Backer’s use of the 
aforementioned political science “insights,” in 
general our brethren are notoriously ignorant of 
the real world of foreign policy decision mak- 


ing. I remember joining highly placed bureau-*: 


cratic colleagues in laughter at presentations by 
distinguished political scientists at a conference 
in 1967. Except for small powers who have no, 
choice, such as the United States at its incep- 
tion (thou shalt have “no entangling alliances”), 
or cases where a real statesman like Bismarck 
(under Wilhelm I) has policy firmly in his 
hands, the foreign policy of a nation is not 
made rationally. It grows, like cancer. Even 
such a dolt as Wilhelm II could say on learning 
of French mobilization in 1914, “if grand- 
mother were alive, this never would have 
happened.” 
A nitpicking critic might fault Backer for 
` not giving weight to domestic political factors 
in his fine concluding remarks, although they 
are treated earlier in the text. Furthermore, he 
has not cited Irving Janis, Victims of Group- 
think, an excellent study of the social psycholo- 
gy of decision making, which might have 


improved his work. Although I reject for myself. 


the label “revisionist,” I find the Soviet per- 
spective on American decision making not well 
represented. For example, the French ambas- 
sador to Moscow, Georges Catroux (cited in 
Backer’s bibliography), was appalled at the 
timing of the announcement of the Truman 
Doctrine at the opening of the Moscow Con- 
ference. Further, although Backer claims that 
the Soviets violated the Potsdam Document on 
reparations from current production, this was 
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not specifically excluded and the preamble calls 
for implementing the Yalta Agreements, wherc 
such reparations were specifically mentioned. 
Also he neglects the importance to the Soviets 
of later Western waffling on the Oder-Neiss2 
lands, an agreement intimately connected witl. 
reparations concessions by the Soviets at Pots- 
dam. The serious critic of U.S. motives migh: 
fault Backer for ending his study at 1947, anc. 
not 1948, because the policies inevitably led tc 
the Berlin Blockade which was Stalin’s las: 
defense against what he perceived to be seriou: 
violations of international agreements by ths 
U.S. and its allies. Only with the implemente- 
tion of the Ost-Politik of Willy Brandt (whic’~ 
Nixon and Kissinger tried to hold up until th: 
1972 election!) could the Soviets rest easy ove” 
our German policy. 


RICHARD D. HUGHES 
California State University, Sacramento 


Soldiers, Statesmen, and Cold War Crises. By 
Richard K. Betts. (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 292. 
$15.00.) 


Richard Betts’ book raises four principc! 
questions concerning the role of military advic: 
in those cold war decisions in which th> 
possible use of force was considered. What dit 


Military advisers recommend compared to c`- 


vilian advisers? What effect did such advic> 
have on presidential decisions? What accounte1 
for differing advice from different militar. 
officials? How should a president choose an? 
organize military advisers? Presidential sources 
are the usual congressional hearings, memoir:, 
secondary sources and some interviews. A- 
though the research is extensive, there is noti.- 
ing here that a student of the field has nct 
already seen. Betts is not as selective as ke 
might be in his citations. For example, Halbe:- 
stam’s journalistic and undocumented The Bes: 
and The Brightest is cited as though it were 2 
scholarly documented work. 

Overall, Betts’ approach is very broad-brusni 
and at times, such as when he discusses the 
Vietnam War, somewhat simplistic. Neverths- 
less, the book serves a useful purpose ‘7 
bringing together a good deal of information 
concerning cold war decisions, although soms 
judgments must be questioned. For exampl:, 
the following: 

A few people’s actions ... inspire such awe 
and admiration that their opinions are persua- 
sive on any subject of importance, and their 
reputations and appeal to public or legislative 
constituencies are so great that they are powers 
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in their own right. Only two such charismatic 


soldiers appeared in the Cold War: Marshall and 
MacArthur (p. 174). 


What is one to make of excluding general of the 
army and president of the United States Dwight 
Eisenhower from that list? Another example (p. 
178), the author states that Admiral Radford 
was “tolerated” by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. He was in fact specifically selected be- 
cause his views were harmonious with Ike’s on 
the New Look strategy, and Radford had the 
personality to impose them on the other chiefs. 
Moreover, he has to this day been the most 
powerful chairman of the joint chiefs since the 
office was established. 

Betts’ overall conclusions are that the mili- 
tary has been neither more nor less aggressive 
than civilians on intervention decisions, but has 
been more aggressive on subsequent tactical 
decisions involving escalation once an interven- 
tion took place. He also concludes that when 
they opposed interventions the joint chiefs 
were more influential than when they sup- 
ported an intervention. Further, Betts con- 
cludes that army chiefs of staff were the most 
cautious of the service chiefs, and chiefs of 
naval operations the most aggressive. An in- 
teresting book for those who already have 
background in the cold war period, it should be 
used with caution by beginners, because of the 
superficial nature of many of its judgments. 


DOUGLAS KINNARD 
University of Vermont 


Foreign Affairs for New States: Some Ques- 
tions of Credentials. By P. J. Boyce. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1977. Pp. x + 298. 
$19.95.) 


While any new work on the foreign affairs of 
newly independent states is a welcome addition 
to the literature, it is difficult to get a “handle” 
on this one. The table of contents alone gives 
one the first clue that this work will shift from 
generic processes to case studies. Chapters like 
“Foreign Policy, Diplomacy and the New 
State,” “Sovereignty and the External Affairs 
Power,” “Diplomacy, Law and International 
Disputes,” which seem to be generic, are 
interspersed with ‘‘case study” chapters like 
“Papua New Guinea: An Australian Prepara- 
tion” and “Two Southeast Asian Case Studies: 
Malaysia and Singapore.” Yet even in a generic 
chapter like “Political Leadership and Foreign 
Policy Making” the subheadings suddenly shift 
from “generic” topics like: “Executive Con- 
trol” and “Constitutional Limitations” (which 
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in no way proport to be systematic, but rather 
represent the author’s impressions) to “The 
Foreign Minister” (in which the author reports 
on Modelski’s previously published quantitative 
analysis), to “Indonesian Counter Coup 1965” 
(in which he talks about the effects of the 
Indonesian coups on some Indonesian ambassa- 
dors). The author seems most familiar with 
Southeast Asian and Oceanic examples (fol- 
lowed by Commonwealth examples), as may be 
expected from an Australian. 

While it is difficult to single out an entire 
chapter as being particularly informative or 
insightful, there are a number of isolated pieces 
in a number of chapters that are so. 

Is the book supposed to be a guide for the 
foreign officers of new states? Certainly there’ 
are portions of many chapters which might be 
helpful to them. Is it supposed to be advice to 
governments about to become independent? 
They too might find it useful. Is it of use to 
scholars? Well, depending on what they have 
tead previously, it could be. The author obvi- 
ously does know a great deal about the organi- 
zation and staffing of foreign offices in many of 
the newer states, but the manner in which the 
book is written makes the examples appear 
anecdotal rather than illustrative of trends, as I 
believe he intended. 

Boyce is obviously very knowledgeable, but 
he has simply not presented his knowledge ina 
very organized manner. The fact that the 
concluding chapter is not quite three pages long 
says a great deal about the book. The entire 
work is disjointed and very much lacking in 
focus. I suspect that some reorganization and 
substantial editing could have made this a much 
better book than it is. 


MARSHALL R. SINGER 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Future Global Challenge: A Predictive 
Study of World Security, 1977—1990. By 
Neville Brown. (London: Royal United Ser- 
vice Institute for Defense Studies, and New 
York: Crane, Russak, 1977. Pp. x + 402. 
£9.95.) 


Neville Brown must be a stimulating conver- 
sationalist, or so one concludes from his pub- 
lished work. He has compelling observations to 
offer on a formidable array of topics and 
regions of the globe. His book is essentially a 
string of such conversational vignettes packaged 
under an imposing title and chapter headings— 
the result being, unfortunately, a work which 
advertises more than it delivers. Perhaps if he 
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had selected a less pretentious title, or if in 
chapter 21, for example, he had resisted prom- 
ising to show us “A Menacing Interaction of 
Trends,” one could simply admire his style, 
erudition, and frequently sage counsel without 
expecting more in the way of integrated analy- 
sis. 

In an integrated analysis there should be 
implicit or explicit criteria of selection, empha- 
sis, and sequence of topics; and “conclusions” 
should follow from the body of the analysis. 
The fact that this book does not meet these 
standards is no reason to advise against reading 
jt. But the reader should be forewarned—if only 
to avoid the exasperation I encountered in 
looking for, and failing to find, the integrating 
concepts—that this is hardly an analytically 
powerful book. 

This having been said, I should like to 
recommend the book to anyone who has not 
been reading the international affairs sections 
of quality newspapers or magazines for the past 
several years (because of illness, imprisonment, 
or being too deeply involved in some micro 
research project). For here one will find infor- 
mative, cleariy written disquisitions on every- 
thing from urban problems to resource scarci- 
ties, to the problem of human rights in the 
Soviet Union, to NATO nuclear strategy. Ne- 
ville Brown takes moderate and practical posi- 
tions on the various issues, such as one might 
expect to find on the editorial pages of the 
Times (London or New York). 

In short, the book might be placed on the 
reading list for a summer camp on world affairs 
for metallurgical engineers who want to broad- 
en themselves. I do not feel it would be worth 
bringing to the attention of Brzezinski, or, for 
that matter, put on the required bibliography 
of a graduate seminar in international relations. 


SEYOM BROWN 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


The Dialectic of World Politics. By Silviu 
Brucan. (New York: Free Press, 1978. Pp. 
xii + 163. $13.95.) 


State Systems: International Pluralism, Politics, 
and Culture. By Robert G. Wesson. (New 
York: Free Press, 1978. Pp. vii + 296. 
$14.95.) 


Revolution of Being: A Latin American View 
of the Future. By Gustavo Lagos and Hora- 
cio H. Godoy. (New York: Free Press, 1977, 
Pp. xxvii + 226. $14.95.) 
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These are three visions of the future of the 
world political system. Curiously enough, the 
view of an unorthodox Rumanian Marxist 
Silviu Brucan, is the most traditionalist in 2 
Western sense. Robert Wesson, an Americar 
conservative, both discerns and laments the 
decline, and probably the demise, of the very 
nation-state that Brucan (p. 33) still sees as 
“the leading actor on the international scene.” 
Gustavo Lagos and Horacio Godoy are ro 
mantic revolutionaries who bemoan the “‘anti- 
values” that predominate in the current world. 
system (see Table 2—1, pp. 100—01) and offer 
a prospectus for breaking away from these ir 
the next two decades, by violence if necessary. 
The Lagos-Godoy vision is both the mos‘ 
radical and the most precise; Wesson’s is thc 
most despairing; Brucan’s is the most comfor- 
table. 

The Brucan argument may be the leas. 
inherently interesting to American politica’ 
scientists and students of international relatons 
since it is intended primarily “to make up forc 
fundamental lacuna in Marxism”: its “almost 
exclusive” focus on class conflicts and it: 
related neglect of “ethnicity” as explanatory 
factors in international politics (p. viii). Brucar 
nevertheless knows a great deal about various 
schools of Western political analysis and his 
evaluations of these from a Marxist perspective 
may be somewhat refreshing and even challeng- 
ing. The “Limited Growth’ model of world 
futures, for example, is held to be too “conser- 
vative” in its assumption that everything in the 
world system will change except capitalism 
itself (p. 67). Other analyses are similarly 
disposed of. 

The trouble with Brucan is that he has very 
little of rigorous substance to put in the place 
of these analyses, His own “theoretical model 
of projection into the future” (see Fig. 2, p. 
142) is less than effectively operationalized anc 
may border on the meaningless. In any event. 
Brucan foresees the “disintegration of the 
present world system” by the year 2000 and its 
displacement by a “world institution” (p. 152) 
whose genesis is scarcely argued and whosc 
substance is not described at all. Vague as he is. 
it may be hard for Brucan to be wrong. 

Wesson, on the other hand, would probably 
like to be wrong, but for ideological more thar: 
analytical reasons. The Wesson thesis is explicit: 
that “loose international system as against large 
empires, constitutional as against arbitrary gov- 
ernment, and innovative against traditional so 
cieties ... are closely related, and that, while 
cause and effect are inevitably reciprocal, the 
international situation can be usefully treated 
as a major independent variable” (p. 1). That 
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“situation” is disappearing, however, and he 
wonders almost resignedly at last (pp. 17—18) 
“whether the [emerging] world system can 
function without the sharpness of dangerous 
competition and the plasticity of acceptable 
violence.” 

The proposition is clearly enough stated and 
the rest of the book purports to test it, but the 
proof is less than persuasive. There are two 
problems. One is the problem of inconvenient 
evidence, much of which Wesson is honest 
enough to adduce against himself if not always 
successful in explaining away. Ancient Egypt is 
frankly (and in my judgment, accurately) cited 
as the “best counterexample” of a creative 
imperial system which was that way virtually 
from the beginning, but “there must have been 
only slack or intermittently strong central 
leadership” in that system “and there is evi- 
dence [not offered, however] that this was the 
case” (p. 91). 

Even if there is such evidence, there would 
still be the other problem of rigorous measure- 
ment. Wesson chides American students of 
international relations (p. 2) for ignoring their 
“chief potential data bank, ... the historical 
record.” But David Singer has not ignored it; 
Robert North has not. They have consulted it 
and measured it and used it in the derivation 
and testing of hypotheses about the behavior of 
states in the international system. Wesson has 
done no such thing. He may be right in his basic 
proposition that anarchy fosters creativity. But 
he has not tested it persuasively. When is a 
“system” anarchical and when is it not? Does 
anarchy have even correlates of creativity, let 
alone consequences? Like Brucan, Wesson has 
not operationalized his model. 

Revolution of Being is the most thought-pro- 
voking of these three books. It is the latest in a 
projected series of regional perspectives in the 
World Order Models Project. Brucan (p. 141) 
briefly dismisses the whole project as too 
“normative.” Project Director Saul Mendlovitz, 
in his introduction to this product of it, says 
that “utopia writing is an art, like good fiction 
or poetry” (p. xx). Nevertheless the Lagos- 
Godoy model is more rigorous than either 
Brucan’s or Wesson’s. The reader may be 
suspicious at first. There is a call for the 
creation of a new man, a reordering of society 
toward “humanist” values, that stirs fears of 
pipe-dreaming or, more importantly, doubts of 
any practical prescriptions for getting from here 
to there. 

Those fears and doubts are short-lived. Latin 
Americans Lagos and Godoy perceive what 
Brucan says (p. 118) European peace research- 
ers perceive, that the problems of world peace 
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(and justice and welfare) are rooted in the 
system itself, and they would radically disagree 
with Wesson, that the ‘‘antivalues’ of that 
system are worth preserving at all. But this is 
more than a vision or a polemic. It is a very 
explicit guide to the “revolution of being” that 
its title proclaims, and it pulls no punches. 

Anybody can design a “preferred world.” 
The problem always lies in the transition to it, 
especially in a relatively short space of time (in 
this analysis, the next two decades). How? It 
will take a “‘cultural revolution” (Ch. 5, Sec. 7), 
which is clearly meant in the Maoist sense, 
although Mao is not explicitly cited here and 
only rarely and somewhat incidentally later. 
This is, after all, a Latin American book. Its 
revolutionary hero, referred to and cited nu- 
merous times, is therefore, understandably 
enough, Che Guevara. 

Lagos and Godoy do not advocate violence. 
But they foresee it, and for quite persuasive 
analytic reasons (Ch. 11, Sec. 2). Indeed, they 
caution explicitly that “as a general rule of 
action, violence should be avoided” (p. 184). 
But it will be necessary “in genuinely extreme 
cases” or “when all other means have been 
exhausted” (pp. 184—85). It is clear who the 
revolutionary heroes of this book are not: 
Mahatma Gandhi and Martin Luther King. 

Of these three analyses, Brucan’s predicts 
the least change by the year 2000: nation-states 
will still be significant; the East-West and 
North-South conflicts will still be with us, 
although they may have produced between 
them a new “world institution.” Although 
Wesson hopes in the end (p. 265) that “humani- 
ty can learn, in effect, to compete on a higher 
level” than the nation-state, and thus preserve 
its creativity, he does not really believe that it 
can. Lagos and Godoy advocate and expect a 
radically different world that will have been 
brought about by the “‘struggle” of “a militant 
political humanism” (p. 98). Different readers 
will have different preferences. The Wessonites 
among us are probably already lost. But if we 
do not work quickly and skillfully to achieve or 
maintain Brucan’s surprisingly conservative vi- 
sion we will either make or get the Lagos- 
Godoy world “humanist” society, or we will 
get disaster beyond description. It will be a 
close race, 


KEITH S. PETERSEN 
North Carolina State University 
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The Geopolitics of Energy. By Melvin A. 
Conant and Fern Racine Gold. (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1978. Pp. xviii + 224. 
$20.00.) 


This book is clearly intended for the intelli- 
gent layman and not as an academic study of 
the issues. Upon receiving the copy to be 
reviewed for this journal, one would outline 
one’s expectations regarding the issues to be 
posed in a scholarly study with this title, the 
methods of analysis to be employed, and the 
type of inferences that could be drawn. Upon 
completing the first reading, one finds that 
none of one’s expectations are borne out. But 
the book does convey a good deal of informa- 
tion of value to the general reader. To 
elaborate: 

The vulnerability of consumer countries to 
supply interruptions or to restrictions in their 
access to raw materials is, undoubtedly, one of 
the most critical issues facing the industrialized 
world. Terms like ‘‘access”’ and “vulnerability” 
must, therefore, be carefully thought out and 
delineated. All the policy-related terms in this 
book are loosely defined, and there is little 
concern for maintaining internal consistency or 
for developing a more rigorous way of looking 
at (or measuring) the type, range, scope, and 
extent of the “vulnerability” that is so central 
to this book. Describing ‘‘access,” as the au- 
thors have done, in terms of “adequacy of 
volume, continuities of flows, and capacity to 
pay” (pp. 7—8) is a step in the right direction. 
But nothing more is done. 

Next, there is an apparent neglect of the 
recent literature on “‘geo-politics.” There is not 
a single reference to the contemporary work in 
that area. (Not that I would argue that refer- 
ences in themselves are useful, but their absence 
does indicate a set of important issues which 
are not treated at all.) 

Since there are, indeed, many discrepancies 
in existing estimates of supply and demand 
relationships with respect to oil, it is disap- 
pointing that the authors do not provide 
sources for many of their tables, thus again 
making it difficult to identify whose estimates 
they believe are more accurate. Note 1 for 
Chapter l indicates that the CIA is the source 
for most of the figures. If this is so, then a 
comparison of CIA estimates with others would 
be helpful. 

The description of the international oil 
industry is much too sketchy not to have 
elicited a plea for further expansion of that 
section or, at least, greater clarity regarding 
those aspects of the industry’s organization that 
are particularly relevant to “geopolitics.” 
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The same type of observation can be made 
with respect to the review of coal and nuclear 
energy and the projected assessments from 
1977 to 2000. 

Most surprising, however, is the fact that 
there is no reference to any of the systematic 
analyses of the world energy situation, or of the 
world petroleum market, or the 12—14 very 
respectable (even sophisticated) oil models in 
the literature. It would be interesting, and 
revealing, to know the authors’ views regarding 
the projections or forecasts as represented by 
Adelman, Pindyck, Eckbo, the authors of the 
FEA studies, Kalymon’s earlier work, the World 
Bank models, and the ongoing work in the 
Political Science Department at M.LT. 

Part 2 of this book, entitled “Policy Op- 
tions,” is a brief, and sketchy, review of general 
issues influencing United States orientation 
toward energy policy. It takes a shotgun ap- 
proach to the problems at hand and the reader 
is left puzzled as to the rationale for the review 
and for the selection of the issues raised. 

The Epilogue is tight, well done, and worthy 
of attention. However, it really bears no direct 
connection to the rest of the book. Finally, it 
must be noted that the “financial dimensions” 
(p. 219) of the issues are treated in a page and a 
half. 

In conclusion, this is a book that most 
properly belongs in the popular domain. It is 
useful for someone who knows absolutely 
nothing about the energy situation. It is too 
superficial and sketchy to be used as an 
informed text. One is left with the strong 
impression that the authors are more knowl- 
edgeable, more sophisticated, more insightful, 
and possess a far greater understanding and 
appreciation of the policy issues involved and 
of the underlying ‘“realities’—however de- 
batable their precise implications may be—than 
is reflected in this volume. 


NAZLICHOUCRI 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Governments Under Fire: Civil Conflict and 
Imperialism. By William Eckhardt and Chris- 
topher Young. (New Haven, Conn.: HRAF 
Press, 1977. Pp. 379. $16.00, cloth; $8.00, 
paper.) 

Marxist theories of economic imperialism 
have frequently been used to analyze interna- 
tional conflict. The general claim has been that 
capitalism can survive only by increasing ac- 
cumulation of wealth, with the consequence of 
increasing inequality of income within and 
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between nations. Thus, it is concluded, wealthy 
nations fight wars to compete for trade advan- 
tages that increase exploitative relations be- 
tween rich and poor countries. The authors of 
this study, both members of the Canadian 
Peace Research Institute, extend this analysis to 
the study of civil conflict. 

The basic hypothesis of this study is that 
international conflict is instigated by the Right 
and leads to increasing equality. Domestic 
conflict, on the other hand, is a response by the 
Left to the above condition and thus leads to 
decreasing inequality which, in turn, leads to 
decreasing conflict. If these consequences of 
civil conflict do not occur, at least such conflict 
is more justifiable than that instigated by the 
Right. 

This book contains a rather exhaustive re- 
view of empirical studies of civil conflict. The 
authors note the general finding that civil 
conflict tends to be much more violent in the 
poorer nations than in the richer ones, and they 
call attention to the fact that this finding has 
never used the theory of imperialism as an 
explanation. This study, however, has two 
serious flaws: (1) the theory of imperialism fails 
to provide a better scientific explanation of 
domestic conflict than competing theories, and 
(2) the research design includes some dubious 
measurement decisions. 

The basic function of theory in scientific 
analysis is to generate testable hypotheses that 
reduce unexplained variance in the phenome- 
non under investigation. The theory of imperi- 
alism fails to do this. Competing theories do at 
least as well. In testing their hypotheses, the 
authors employ questionable measures. Political 
imperialism “was operationalized by the num- 
ber of years a nation was independent and by 
the number of years its latest constitution had 
been in effect, ... the assumption being that 
the more established nations included the co- 
lonial powers of the past” (pp. 106—07). This 
certainly appears to be a strange decision. There 
is a lengthy discussion on measurement of civil 
conflict which is concluded by the confession 
(p. 91) that their preferred scoring was “lost” 
in the computing process, so they used some- 
thing else. Since both variables are central to 
their theory, one is uneasy about any findings 
that are based on such inappropriate decisions. 

The study will be useful to those who are 
engaged in cross-national research of civil con- 
flict primarily for its exhaustive reporting of 
statistical tests for measurement validity on 
other variables and factor analysis of publicly 
reported cross-national data. Other readers will 
find the text cumbersome and difficult to 
follow. The conclusions of the study, though, 
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are for the “tme believer’ who is already 
convinced of the merits of Marxist theories of 
imperialism. 

BETTY A. NESVOLD 
San Diego State University 


The Conduct of American Foreign Relations: 
The Other Side of Diplomacy. By Thomas 
H. Etzold. (New York: New Viewpoints, 
1978. Pp. viii + 125. $5.95, paper.) 


In this essay Thomas Etzold offers an 
analysis of the obstacles that impede efficient 
conduct of foreign relations by the traditional 
machinery of government. Focusing upon the 
Foreign Service and the Department of State, 
his work espouses the currently popular theme 
that both have “found themselves displaced in 
their own areas of competence and responsibili- 
ty” (p. 3), ie., lost their roles as primary 
makers of foreign policy. The author advances a 
variety of reasons for this perceived dilemma: 
the failure of the 1924 Rogers Act to curb 
foreign service elitism, even as it afforded job 
security and merit advancement; continuing 
faulty departmental organization despite re- 
peated attempts at organizational reform; the 
rise of the military to a permanent position of 
dominance in foreign relations as a consequence 
of World War II; postwar proliferation of 
governmental agencies involved in foreign af- 
fairs; incompatibility between concepts of man- 
agement and diplomacy; the alleged eclipse of 
the department by the Nixon-Kissinger Nation- 
al Security Council system; a collision between 
a surviving foreign service elitism and emerging 
egalitarianism. 

The author concludes that the department 
officials and the diplomatic professonals must 
recognize that they conduct rather than make 
foreign policy, another way of saying that to 
think small is beautiful. Such a conclusion is 
shared by others. It was, after all, President 
Harry Truman who said, “I make foreign 
policy,” an assertion which every one of his 
successors, except possibly Eisenhower, has 
reiterated and sought to prove by word and 
deed. 

Etzold’s study would be far stronger had he 
linked it to the literature of bureaucratic theory 
which emphasizes the implementation role of 
bureaucracy. Understanding the interactions 
through which policy is implemented is to 
comprehend the role of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service in the foreign 
policy process. The Department of State and 
the Foreign Service are critical actors because 
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they are charged by law with execution of 
foreign policy. 

The volume benefits from an informative 
and engaging sketch of departmental history, 
organization and personalities from 1775 to the 
Rogers Act of 1924. It suffers, however, and 
sometimes heavily, from banality and inaccura- 
cy. Lyndon Johnson rather than Richard Nixon 
assembled the NSC committee system; Nixon 
seized upon the existing apparat as a vehicle for 
regularizing and centralizing policy formulation 
in the White House. The author’s descriptions 
of diplomatic mission organization are often 
inaccurate, e.g., the cultural attache is always, 
“not usually” (p. 90), an employee of the U.S. 
Information Agency (now the International 
Communication Agency), and the Public Af- 
fairs Officer is chief of the information and 
cultural effort and superviser of the cultural 
attache at all posts, not only “smaller ones” (p. 
90), except where the host country will not 
permit a full informational and cultural pro- 
gram. 

Withal, this is a useful handbook for the 
uninitiated in spite of its limitations. 


JOHN H. ESTERLINE 


California State Polytechnic University, 
Pomona 


Rich and Poor Nations in the World Economy. 
By Albert Fishlow, Carlos F. Diaz-Alejandro, 
Richard R. Fagen and Roger D. Hansen. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1978. Pp. xii + 
264. $10.95, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


Despite the increased academic attention 
which has recently been accorded to North- 
South issues, liberal scholars have on the whole 
been on the periphery of relevant theoretical 
work. This book partially remedies the situa- 
tion through a set of essays devoted to the 
normative analysis of some of the issues sur- 
rounding the calls for a new international 
economic order. The bulk of this book is 
devoted to three essays by Albert Fishlow, 
Diaz-Alejandro and Richard Fagen. A brief 
introduction and concluding chapter are pro- 
vided by Roger Hansen. 

While recognizing the extent of the North- 
South economic gap, Fishlow believes that 
radical change would be considerably less useful 
than the consistent application of classical 
liberal principles. He musters some historical 
evidence suggesting that economic growth in 
developing nations has been positively cor- 
related with the extent of their participation in 
international trade. If discriminatory practices 
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concerning southern goods (as well as protec- 
tionist measures in general) were eliminatec, 
lesser developed countries would benefit ecc- 
nomically while industrialized nations would, ir. 
addition, display a previously lacking measure 
of ideological consistency. 

Diaz-Alejandro’s perspective is somewhat, 
although not radically, different. Well-versed i: 
economic and international history, he places 
little credence in the benevolence of the marke. 
toward the economic underdog. While no de- 
pendentista, he argues for separating Thirc 
World economies from those of industrializec. 
nations. The author advocates considerably les: 
than the self-reliance desired by—say—Frank, 
Galtung, or even the Cocoyoc Declaration. It is 
in fact, not so much self-reliance as selectivity’ 
and autonomous choice in their foreign ecc- 
nomic policies that the author proposes fo- 
developing nations, the point being “to creat: 
an order that will accommodate a variety o“ 
experiences, particularly progressive changes ir. 
the South, and that will not be hostile to anc. 
sabotage Southern efforts to achieve greate- 
economic autonomy as the old internationz 
economic order has often done.” 

Apart from their different prescriptions, 
Fishlow and Diaz-Alejandro differ in thei- 
appreciation of the political constraints facing 
the implementation of their proposals. Fish- 
low’s belief in the current readiness of norther:. 
governments and of their publics to open their 
markets to the South is, to say the least, 
unpersuasive. The extent to which endogenou3 
power structures would allow any benefit. 
derived from the application of market princ:- 
ples to percolate down to the truly destitut.. 
segments of developing societies is also inade- 
quately dealt with. Diaz-Alejandro, on th: 
other hand, recognizes that dominant power: 
have never endorsed the right to selectivity bv 
other nations; he also points out that mos. 
existing political arrangements suggest that in- 
ternal inequities will not be attenuated by 
merely changing a country’s foreign economi: 
policies. 

Richard Fagen, more than either of the twe 
previous authors, focuses on the obstacle; 
facing reforms designed to deal with relativ : 
inequality and absolute poverty in LDCs. Ther: 
is, first of all, the obvious matter of the interns. 
power structure of many Third World societie: 
where the control of income is both extremel:' 
concentrated and coextensive with politica', 
social and cultural influence. Under such cis- 
cumstances, and in a market context, spontane- 
ous reforms cannot be expected to occur. Only 
the state might be capable of acting against the 
grain of both social structure and market. 
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Unfortunately, growth-oriented policies typical- 
ly lead the state to establish alliances with 
private capital from abroad, which severely 
limits its autonomy and ability to promote 
substantive and equity-oriented reforms. This 
observation, as well as the anticipated hin- 
drance from the North, makes Fagen consider- 
ably pessimistic concerning future inequality 
and poverty in most southern societies. 

In a final and brief essay, Roger Hansen 
advocates a transition from classical growth 
theory, with its emphasis on savings, investment 
and gross national product, to one emphasizing 
basic human needs. He recognizes that most of 
the financial support for such policies would 
have to come from the North and from 
southern elites, but believes (plausibly or not) 
that a willingness to underwrite such policies 
might be dictated by a calculation based on 
their own long-term self-interest. 

To be useful, the essays should have clearly 
specified the desired equity goals and the 
nature of the political context within which 
they are to be achieved. While Fishlow and 
Hansen do quite well in terms of the first task, 
they perform the second much less well. It 
must be said, therefore, that Fagen, and to a 
certain extent Diaz-Alejandro, provide the more 
useful essays. On the whole, however, this is a 
well-written book which is valuable both for 
the myriad ideas it contains and for the 
importance of the issues which it addresses. Let 
us hope that it will contribute to establishing a 
fruitful dialogue between political scientists and 
economists on topics of immediate and global 
concern. 


MIROSLAV NINCIC 
University of Michigan 


Humanitarian Politics: The International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross. By David P. 
Forsythe. (Baltimore and London: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 
298. $17.95.) 


The International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC), an all-Swiss Geneva-based organi- 
zation, is the oldest component of the Red 
Cross Movement (which also comprises Na- 
tional Red Cross Societies and the League of 
Red Cross Societies, which is the federation of 
the national organizations). Yet the ICRC is an 
organization hardly known, generally confused 
with the Red Cross Movement, vaguely associ- 
ated with prisoners of war, and little re- 
searched. Thus, David Forsythe’s study—the 
first systematic analysis from a scholarly per- 
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spective (there do exist a number of ICRC 
“histories” or accounts by ICRC person- 
nel)—represents an important contribution to 
the slowly emerging literature on non-govern- 
mental organizations (NGO’s) in the human 
rights field. It provides a comprehensive yet 
analytically focused treatment of the work of 
this vital human rights NGO, concentrating on 
the ICRC’s humanitarian politics: “the struggle 
to implement humanitarian values as official 
policy in the nations of the world” (p. 2). 

The volume is distinguished by Forsythe’s 
objectivity, no mean feat when studying a 
human rights NGO. Moreover, the ICRC is a 
particularly “discreet” body, not eager to pro- 
vide access to outsiders or to explain itself to 
the public. Forsythe gained his intimate knowl- 
edge of the ICRC’s policy-making processes and 
operations by becoming a consultant to the 
Henry Dunant Institute (the Red Cross Re- 
search Center in Geneva) and to the Joint 
Committee for the Reappraisal of the Red 
Cross; nonetheless, although he became an 
“insider,’’ he resisted the frequently manifested 
tendency of insiders to venerate their institu- 
tion. Forsythe accurately considers himself “a 
sympathetic critic” of the ICRC—“sympathetic 
toward what the ICRC tries to do for the 
individual around the world ... but at times 

.. critical of how the ICRC goes about its 
protection and assistance efforts” (p. xi). 

In chapter 1, Forsythe elucidates the posi- 
tion and role of the ICRC in the Red Cross 
Movement. He focuses on the complexity of 
the ICRC’s relations with National Red Cross 
Societies over which it has only the limited 
leverage of extending or denying them recogni- 
tion; its relations with the League (the organiza- 
tion charged with dealing with natural dis- 
asters), made difficult both because of the 
breakdown of the premise that peace could be 
distinguished from war and by institutional 
jealously; and with the International Con- 
ference, theoretically the policy-making body 
of the Red Cross Movement but, in fact, largely 
symbolic in its importance. Chapter 2 sets out 
the ICRC’s functions and philosophy. Since the 
former are poorly understood, much of the 
remainder of the book is devoted to an explica- 
tion of these functions: the ICRC’s ad hoc 
diplomacy on behalf of political prisoners; its 
ad hoc diplomacy with respect to hijackings, 
kidnapings and miscellaneous protection tasks; 
its role in the development of the law of armed 
conflict and human rights law generally; the 
ICRC’s legal protection of combatants; and 
legal protection and assistance to civilians in 
time of war. There is also a chapter devoted to 
the internal workings of the ICRC—its organiza- 
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tion, its personnel, its method of finance— 
about which almost nothing has been written 
because the ICRC regards its meetings and 
records as confidential. Most controversial, 
however, is the ICRC’s philosophy and the 
methods which follow from that perspective: 
the ICRC’s definition of “humanitarianism” 
and the politics it pursues to realize humanitari- 
an values. Forsythe keeps this question in the 
forefront through his entire analysis. 

In brief, the problem is this. The Grundnorm 
in Red Cross thinking is humanitarianism, or 
help to the individual in need. This help should 
be nondiscriminatory and it sltould occur “with 
the cooperation of public authorities” (p. 35). 
That is, the ICRC only proceeds with its 
protection or assistance functions on the basis 
of the consent of states. Moreover, it pursues a 
policy of discretion, only rarely engaging in 
public criticism of governments, even where it 
knows those governments are engaging in gross 
violations of human rights. Thus, the ICRC did 
not publish what it knew of the German 
concentration camps in order not to contravene 
the wishes of the Nazi government; it refused to 
testify before the Council of Europe on the 
torture of the Greek Junta; it made no public 
statement about My Lai or the “tiger cages” in 
South Vietnam; and it has made no sanctioning 
remarks about repression in Chile, or Uganda or 
South Africa. Where the ICRC gets access to 
political prisoners or POWs and finds human 
rights law being violated, it reports those 
violations only to the offending government 
with its recommendations for change. Nor is it 
concerned with exposing the causes of the 
violations or fundamentally altering govern- 
ment policy. Thus, by contrast with an organi- 
zation like Amnesty International, which not 
only uses publicity as a moral weapon but 
which seeks the release of political prisoners, 
the ICRC is concerned only with improving the 
conditions of their imprisonment. Since to do 
this it needs access to the prisoners, and since 
access depends on governmental approval, the 
ICRC avoids offending public authorities. That 
is, the ICRC has tended to act on the “one 
more blanket theory.” “As long as it can bring 
in one more blanket to someone in need ... it 
will do the humanitarian good it can” (p. 65). 
Forsythe spotlights the moral problems of this 
approach but also underlines the fact that 
“whatever deficiencies exist ... there is no 
other actor in world affairs that has done—or 
will be likely to do—what the Red Cross has 
done with regard to conflicts” (p. 53). 

In his conclusions and postscript, Forsythe 
provides candid and perceptive comments 
about the ICRC’s potentials and its weaknesses. 
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An organization founded in 1859, the ICRC has 
had to adapt to the complex changes in the 
world milieu, especially the increasing impor- 
tance of unconventional war, the decreasing 
importance of the West in the global power 
structure, and the proliferation of international 
institutions and interest in subjects of transna- 
tional import, including humanitarian affairs. 
Forsythe has no doubt that the ICRC has 
proved its usefulness in the past. He does, 
however, acknowledge that it has been “less 
than fully effective in the modern period” (p. 
223) and that it will have to undergo critical 
teexmination if the ICRC is to become—as 
Forsythe thinks it should—“the leader of a 
global transnational movement active for the 
benefit of mankind.” 


LAURIE S. WISEBERG 


Human Rights Internet Newsletter, 
on leave from the 
University of Ilinois at Chicago Circle 


U.S. Intelligence and the Soviet Strategic 
Threat. By Lawrence Freedman. (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1977. Pp. xv + 235. 
$22.50.) 


Lawrence Freedman starts from the premise 
that official perception of a Soviet strategic 
threat to the United States takes place in two 
stages: first, observed changes in the Soviet 
force structure and intelligence estimates and 
predictions of how such changes affect Soviet 
capabilities, and second, “a judgment on the 
character and sources of American strength and 
how that strength might be undermined. It is 
the intelligence community that is mainly 
responsible for the first of these estimates. The 
second judgement is made in the wider defense 
community and can be a contentious issue” (p. 
5). To understand the relationship of threat 
assessments to strategic arms policy, “in addi- 
tion to asking how intelligence estimates are 
constructed and how they are fed into the 
policy-making process, we need to examine the 
manner in which it is decided whether or not, 
and in what ways, the US would be vulnerable 
to specific developments in the Soviet Force 
structure” (p. 6). 

Following a brief introduction which defines 
terms and sets forth this thesis, this extraor- 
dinarily lucid and well-organized study dis- 
cusses the institutional history of the U.S. 
intelligence community and on the estimating 
process. The latter discussion explains the 
process by which U.S. intelligence assessments 
have been produced, and how the changes 
introduced by Henry Kissinger during the Nix- 
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on administration affected both the content 
and declining influence of such estimates. There 
follows a discussion of the key intelligence 
debates and estimates of the 1940s and 1950s 
with special attention paid to the so-called 
bomber, missile and ABM gaps as perceived 
during the period. The rest of the book 
“consists of a detailed study of the ‘Minuteman 
vulnerability’ issue as it developed through the 
1960s and 1970s. This issue concerns the 
vulnerability of the US Minuteman inter-con- 
tinental ballistic missile (ICBM) force to a 
first-strike from Soviet ICBMs. It simmered as 
an issue during the early and mid-1960’s and 
then rather suddenly emerged as a major 
problem at the start of the Nixon Administra- 
tion in 1969” (p. 6). Selection of this issue, 
which was at the heart of the SALT Agree- 
ments, allows the author “to assess in detail the 
performance of the US intelligence community 
in the face of the major strategic arms build-up 
of the Soviet Union which began in 1965 and 
has been progressing ever since” (p. 7). As a 
result of this survey Freedman concludes that 
the issue of Minuteman survivability remains 
unresolved after more than a decade of debate 
when, from 1969 on it was “accepted by all as 
the most serious potential source of instability 
in the strategic balance” (p. 182). 

Two chapters, “Protecting Minuteman 
Through Salt” and “Preparing for the Threat: 
1972-6,” provide an excellent, detailed study 
of the intelligence estimates and public debate 
concerning the SALT Agreements through the 
beginning of the Carter administration. 

Freedman’s final chapter concludes that 
judgments on the Soviet *“ ‘threat’ depend not 
only on estimates of what the Soviet Union is 
attempting to do, but also on a sense of the 
vulnerabilities in the US military position, 
understood by reference to broader perspec- 
tives on the character and sources of strategic 
strength in the modern world. The process by 
which threats come to be perceived is a political 
process, in which the nature of the prevailing 
strategic doctrine in the US and attitudes 
toward the defense budget and arms control are 
as crucial as estimates on the evolving Soviet 
force structure” (p. 198). 

This study is a refreshing change from the 
voluminous outpouring of “investigative” litera- 
ture (official or otherwise) which deals mainly 
with covert or “political action” operations, an 
area which, as Freedman points out, has little 
or nothing to do with the heart of the 
intelligence function, the estimating process. It 
is also a welcome departure from self-serving 
memoirs of former CIA agents or admini- 
strators seeking to refurbish their own or 
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agency images. After establishing the necessary 
factual base, Freedman expertly blends history 
and analysis in an account that is both lucidly 
written and compelling in its conclusions. The 
study is free of cold war cant and institutional 
pleading. In addition, there is an excellent 
index and a selected bibliography of govern- 
ment and open sources used. The book should 
serve as an invaluable sourcebook on the role of 
intelligence in strategic estimates and decision 
making for both the student, professional intel- 
ligence officers and policy makers. 


PAUL W. BLACKSTOCK 
University of South Carolina 


Marine Policy: A Comparative Approach. By 
John King Gamble, Jr. et al. (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1977. 
Pp. xiii + 146. $15.00.) 


Maritime affairs should be increasingly in- 
teresting to political scientists. More and more 
it embraces fields which interface not only with 
their discipline, but also with the broad range 
of their concerns. 

A recent event in the Indian Ocean il- 
lustrates the many threads connecting maritime 
problems and political science. On 16 Decem- 
ber 1977 the supertankers Venoil and Venpet 
collided off the coast of South Africa. The 
Venoil had a full cargo of oil, the Venpet was in 
ballast. Both tankers were of Liberian registry, 
had Chinese crews, but were owned by a 
subsidiary of a large American corporation. 
Two different South African government or- 
ganizations took part in~and were in conflict 
over—the salvage operations of the two tankers; 
yet another South African organization dis- 
patched specialized ships to contain the oil 
spill and prevent pollution; ships of still other 
countries participated in rescue efforts. Here 
were intermingled problems attractive to the 
political scientist: international law; interna- 
tional relations; environmental questions; pub- 
lic policy (U.S. national policy and the flag of 
convenience); problems of comparative govern- 
ment; government and technology. 

This is the virtue- of Marine Policy. It 
examines various attempts to deal with mari- 
time policy and points out rather cogently that 
the treatment of marine policy “in isolation 
from other national policies” has been not too 


successful, if, indeed, it has not been self-de- ` 


feating. 
The resources of the oceans (marine animal 
life, off-shore oil, mineral nodules both in the 
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deep sea and in lesser depths), merchant ship- 
ping, naval power, environmental concerns—this 
book deals with all of these and more so 
concisely that reviewing it is difficult. It is a 
tribute to the author and his contributors that 
had this book been prolix, it would have been 
easier to review. 

Gamble’s method is to employ five models 
or case histories, concerned with, respectively, 
Canada, the People’s Republic of China, Iran, 
Nigeria, and the Philippines. Problems ex- 
amined are as divergent as the Canadian Arctic 
Waters Pollution Prevention Act; maritime con- 
cerns of the Philippines related to its multi- 
island geographical nature; Persian involvement 
in the geopolitical ramifications of the Persian 
Gulf-Indian Ocean marine complex and in the 
interface of oil and maritime transportation; 
Nigerian attention to maritime affairs primarily 
only as they relate to the development of the 
country. 

The Chinese case history is both interesting 
and timely. We are reminded that the PRC has a 
long coastline, offshore resources in oil and 
minerals, and the will to develop a modern 
merchant fleet and navy. As is pointed out, the 
PRC leadership appears to be quite well aware 
of the role of naval forces—and their supporting 
elements—in overall policy. Although not cited 
in Marine Policy, the evidence available in 
recent years strongly suggests that PRC naval 
policy is based on increasing naval capabilities 
vis-à-vis Russia. An example has been the 
charges made by China that the Russians have 
been given the right to make use of the naval 
and air base facilities in the Camranh Bay 
complex by the Vietnamese Communist regime. 

The timely nature of the PRC concern with 
maritime affairs as brought out in the book is 
underscored by reports in the British press in 
February, 1978. These indicate that the PRC is 
negotiating with Great Britain concerning build- 
ing both merchant ships and warships to be 
built in the United Kingdom for the Chinese 
account. 


J. D. ATKINSON 
Georgetown University 


Verwaltete Aussenpolitik. By Helga Haften- 
dorn, Wolf-Dieter Karl, Joachim Krause, and 
Lothar Wilker. (Cologne: Verlag Wissen- 
schaft und Politik, 1978. Pp. 296. DM 32.) 


Politikwissenschaft und Aussenpolitik in den 
USA. By Gebhard Schweigler. (Munich: R. 
Oldenbourg Verlag, 1977. Pp. 305. DM 46.) 


Most American political scientists are fa- 
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miliar with the seminal works of authors suci 
as Destler and Halperin on bureaucratic politics 
and foreign policy. We now have an equally 
important German volume on the bureaucre- 
tized foreign policy of the Federal Republ:- 
written by Helga Haftendorn, professor cf 
international relations at the Free University cf 
Berlin, and three colleagues. 

Using several case studies in German securit .’ 
and detente policies, the authors describe the 
decision-making process. They conclude tha’, 
with the exception of the innovative Ostpoliti* 
of 1968—72, German foreign policy making s 
heavily bureaucratized with minimal input b7 
parliamentary or academic outsiders. The resu i 
is a powerful indictment of German foreign 
policy making: lack of coordination, lack cf 
effective long-range planning, emphasis on coi:- 
formity and routine, refuge in trivia, ani 
inexperience in multilateral negotiations. These 
weaknesses are compensated for by Germany s 
smaller ability to play a world role. 

For the American scholar, the case studics 
are of particular interest. The thorough analys s 
of the Brazilian nuclear deal (Lothar Wilker., 
the decision-making system of the integrate 
NATO bureaucracy in the mutual balance. 
force negotiations (Johannes Altmeppen), tke 
development of the German position in tF 
Helsinki European security talks (Rudig: 
Lentz), the German conventional arms transf: 
guidelines (Christian Loeck), and the bureaucr:: 
tized relationship between the government ar 
trade associations in the East-West trade negoti 
ations (Arno Burzig) are especially well r. 
searched and well written. 

In light of Haftendorn’s critical research, the 
study by Gebhard Schweigler in the series issucs 
by the research institute of the German Society 
for Foreign Policy (a German version of tl < 
Council on Foreign Relations) seems to ha‘: 
been written to influence German public opi- 
ion toward a broadening of the foreign policy- 
making process to include academicians, pa~- 
ticularly political scientists. At a time when tre 
reputation of German political science is at 2 
low point, Schweigler presents a thoroug> 
overview of the relationship of political science 
to foreign policy in the United States. The go..' 
of his study is not only to shed light cz 
relationship between American political scie:- 
tists and foreign policy but also to provide 2 
handbook on American political science, 11 
least as it relates to international affairs. As 2 
handbook the lack of organization and tre 
inclusion of some irrelevant and inaccura.s 
detail (Fulbright started out as a law professo-, 
not as an historian) makes the book less then 
useful. 
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Schweigler, who is the American specialist in 
the Bonn Institute, as well as the German 
representative of the prestigious German Mar- 
shall Fund, does succeed in tracing a somewhat 
cyclical relationship between political science 
and policy making. Looking at the effects of 
insiders and outsiders on the policy-making 
process, he notes that at the beginning of each 
administration there was an influx of aca- 
demics, half of whom left after a time, disil- 
lusioned about their decision-making role, while 
the other half became bureaucratized. The 
disillusioned half then tried through publication 
and other public criticism to exert pressure to 
change the administration. 

Knowledge may not be political power, but 
academic knowledge is not superfluous. Unfor- 
tunately, Schweigler spends too much time 
examining European and other major policy 
issues—had he looked at more specialized areas 
of policy such as Law of the Sea questions or 
the U.S. relationship to specialized interna- 
tional agencies he would have found a much 
greater impact of academia on policy making. 
Furthermore, students of famous professors do 
become bureaucrats and thereby transmit cer- 
tain frames of reference into bureaucratic poli- 
cy making. 

Both of these books indicate that German 
research and policy making increasingly ap- 
proximate the American pattern. In both coun- 
tries policy making is dominated by the bureau- 
cratic frame of mind. Each problem is met as it 
arises, is treated on its own merits, and is 
pragmatically resolved by some compromise 
based on an admixture of objective forces and 
bureaucratic vested interests. In both countries 
internal bargaining predominates over substance 
and long-term planning. In both countries 
leadership groups show competence in dealing 
with technical issues. But that is not sufficient. 
Both the Federal Republic and the United 
States need creative policy makers who are 
constrained neither by routine nor by dogma. 


CHARLES R. FOSTER 
Committee on Atlantic Studies 


The Widening Gulf: Asian Nationalism and 
American Policy. By Selig S. Harrison. (New 
York: Free Press, 1978. Pp. xi + 468. 
$15.95.) 


In this comprehensive and well-written vol- 
ume Selig S. Harrison presents the fruits of his 
extensive Asian experience and his long reflec- 
tions on the changing scene in Asia and the 
Asian policies of the United States. His observa- 
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tions are particularly disturbing—and thereby 
hangs his tale. 

This volume is truly impressive in scope and 
in prescription. It includes a not wholly success- 
ful effort to explain Asian nationalism, a 
multifaceted phenomenon that virtually defies 
description; a lengthy analysis of nationalism 
and communism in Asia, prompted, he suggests, 
by “the special American preoccupation with 
communism in Asia” (p. ix); a very critical 
interpretation of American policies in Vietnam 
and Korea; a critical commentary on American 
military and economic presence and policies in 
Asia; many perceptive observations on Asian 
attitudes toward the United States; and a brief 
discussion of regionalism in Asia, which he 
interprets as “nationalism writ large.” 

In a sense Harrison has written at least two 
books, one on Asian nationalism, the other on 
U.S. policies in Asia and Asian reactions to 
these policies and to the United States gen- 
erally. These two broad subjects are linked in 
his mind because he is convinced that U.S. 
failures in Asia—which he regards as failures of 
understanding as well as of policy—are due in 
large part to American insensitivity to Asian 
nationalism. 

Harrison sees “the essential character of 
nationalism in Asia as a broad response to 
Western dominance rather than as a reaction to 
the colonial experience narrowly viewed.... 
Nationalism in Asia is something much more 
than the assertion of linguistic, cultural, or 
ethnic identity as such. It is a search for foci of 
identity and self-respect that can temper the 
inferiority feelings generated by white, Western 
dominance. ... Nationalism becomes a compre- 
hensible concept in the Asian context only 
when viewed as a multidimensional search for 
the most appropriate and workable vehicles for 
the Asian response to Western dominance” (pp. 
7, 421). This is a comprehensive and, one might 
add, a charitable interpretation. It tends to 
obscure the darker side of the phenomenon, 
including the use of nationalist appeals to cloak 
personal aggrandizement, cruelty, and skuldug- 
gery, to divert Asian minds from local griev- 
ances and failures of leadership, performance 
and will, to use real or alleged foreign machina- 
tions as an excuse for authoritarian policies at 
home, and to blame others for national failures. 
It also tends to obscure the distinctive charac- 
teristics of nationalism in each Asian country. 
Harrison is, however, well aware of the idiosyn- 
cratic as well as the common characteristics of 
Asian nationalism. In fact, one of his central 
theses is that “it is the failure to treat each 
Asian nationalism separately on its own terms 
that has been at the bottom of most major 
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errors of American policy” (p. 34). 

His main criticism of U.S. policy in Asia is 
that the United States has been insensitive to 
Asian nationalism and has not even tried to 
understand it. He charges that ‘while thinking 
of itself as the defender of nationalism, the 
United States has in actuality misunderstood 
what nationalism is in the Asian context and 
has more often than not been its enemy” (p. 
36). This theme runs throughout the book. It is 
the theme of several case studies, including a 
repeat of “The Pakistan Alliance: Case History 
of a Mistake” which first appeared in The New 
Republic in 1959, and an examination of U.S. 
policy in Korea. 

Harrison was one of the few American 
journalists to be permitted to visit North Korea 
(in 1972). He has been particularly charitable 
toward Kim Ilsung and the North Korean 
regime, and particularly critical of South Korea 
and of America’s Korean policy. “From the 
start,” he believes, “American policies have 
consciously or otherwise helped to divide the 
country and then to reinforce the division” (p. 
237). “Disengagement,” he is convinced, 
“could open the way for eventual reconciliation 
with Korean nationalism, ... while continuance 
of a one-sided commitment will only prolong 
the agony, adding to a legacy of bitterness that 
will be difficult to eradicate under the best of 
circumstances” (p. 244). These views are obvi- 
ously at variance with those of most American 
specialists on Korea, and will find more favor in 
North than in South Korea. 

Two chapters each are devoted to the 
American military and economic presence in 
Asia. Both are highly critical. The prescription 
for future U.S. military policy is “detachment.” 
“Detachment would be the most valuable con- 
tribution that the United States could make to 
the evolution of an intra-Asian balance rein- 
forced by a structure of arms control agree- 
ments. The capacity of the United States to 
affect the indigenous momentum of Asian 
events is relatively limited, ... but its capacity 
for distortion through artificial power inputs is 
infinite” (p. 387). Economically, the United 
States is “regarded as a latter-day imperialist 
... opposed to independent Asian industrial 
growth” (pp. 315, 317) and to public enter- 
prise. American private enterprise is pictured as 
being even more insensitive to Asian national- 
ism and sensitivities than the U.S. government. 

This comprehensive survey adds up to a 
damning indictment of U.S. policy in Asia. It 
can easily be criticized for its many sweeping 
generalizations. It is as uncritical of Asian 
nationalism as it is critical of America’s Asian 
policies. One may question whether the gulf 
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between Asian nationalism and American poli- 
cy is indeed widening, as Harrison contends, 
There are encouraging evidences that the trend 
may in fact be in the other direction, as both 
Asian nationalism and U.S. policy become more 
responsible and realistic. But Harrison has 
rendered a service by calling attention to 
various critical Asian attitudes toward the 
United States that have affected, and will 
continue to affect, U.S.-Asian relations. His 
book should interest anyone who is concerned 
with the changing Asian scene and with U.S. 
policy toward Asia. It should be must reading 
for all Americans who will be involved in future 
decisions regarding Asia. 


NORMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Command Decision and the Presidency: A 
Study of National Security Policy and Or- 
ganization. By R. Gordon Hoxie. (New 
York: Reader’s Digest Press, distributed by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1977. Pp. vi+ 505. 
$15.00.) 


The value of this book lies in the sections 
which deal with its subtitle—national security 
policy and organization. It is much less worth- 


.while where the subject of presidential ‘tcom- 


mand decision” is concerned. This unevenness 
stems from the author’s failure to decide 
whether he wanted to do a serious study of the 
American defense establishment’s capacity to 
meet the demands of world leadership or write 
a polemical essay defending an “imperial Presi- 
dency” to deal with a world which he believes 
had hardly changed during the past quarter 
century. 

Gordon Hoxie has dedicated his book to two 
presidents, Truman and Eisenhower, as “the 
builders of our national security policy.” But 
while he admires Truman, Eisenhower emerges 
as the model president, a demigod worthy of 
resurrection and adulation. After our experi- 
ence with Johnson, Nixon, and Ford, Ike does 
indeed look better. But like other Eisenhower 
revisionists, Hoxie somehow manages to ex- 
onerate the general from responsibility for the 
views or actions of his own subordinates, as 
when he says that Mr. Eisenhower was from the 
beginning of his tenure determined “to wage 
peace despite war hawks in the Congress, 
despite the China lobby, despite the ‘brinks- 
manship’ of Secretary of State Dulles, and 
despite the Chairman of his Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Radford, who was especially spoiling for 
a showdown with Communist China” (p. 204). 
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Although his approach to both Eisenhower 
and Truman is uncritical, Hoxie is on firm if 
familiar ground in describing the post-World 
War II reorientation of American foreign poli- 
cy. This period was a watershed in our history, 
and both the policies and the institutions which 
came out of it have charted America’s course in 
the world ever since. The doctrine of containing 
communism has gone through various stages, 
but it still remains the cardinal principle of 
American foreign policy; and in the first (and 
best) part of his book Hoxie traces the develop- 
ment of that policy from the initiation of the 
Marshall Plan through the establishment of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to the 
global system of alliances developed by Eisen- 
hower and Dulles. Within this framework, he 
also shows how the government streamlined 
itself to meet the challenge of world leadership 
and to implement its new policies. His study of 
the National Security Act of 1947 in particular 
is solid and informative, tracing the difficult 
fight for armed forces unification. The act was 
a landmark of the post-war period (although its 
purposes were not fully realized for a decade) 
and Hoxie tells the story well, emphasizing the 
vicious interservice rivalries, the mixture of 
policy and politics, the roles of Congress and 
the president in achieving the compromises 
necessary for enactment of the legislation, 
and—in James Forrestal’s suicide—the human 
toll exacted by the frustrations and disappoint- 
ments of the battle. 

Hoxie’s troubles begin when he leaves the 
Truman-Eisenhower era and moves into the 
more complex territory beyond the cold war. 
Except for the Cuban missile crisis, the second 
part of his book eschews detailed description of 
policy development and proceeds, on a mean- 
dering course, toward the thesis that as a result 
of Vietnam and Watergate “we have tied the 
hands of the President and Commander-in-Chief 
in the area of foreign policy” (p. 399). Leaving 
aside for a moment the issue of whether 
Hoxie’s view is valid (and only noting that the 
materials are badly organized, unsystematically 
presented, and glaringly repetitious), his failure 
to analyze those specific uses of power that led 
to attacks on the “imperial presidency” is a 
fatal substantive flaw. In the end what we get is 
not serious discussion of an important prob- 
lem—whether the power of the contemporary 
presidency is too great or too limited—but only 
the sounding of an emotional alarum. This 
results from the fact that Hoxie is an old 
cold-warrior whose perceptions of the national 
interest are basically chauvinistic and whose 
approach to national security is primarily mili- 
taristic. He hankers after the Truman-Eisen- 
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hower years when decision making in foreign 
affairs was, or seemed to be, simpler, when the 
world was more neatly divided between the 
good guys and the bad guys. In the cold war 
atmosphere of the 1950s a new American 
president would not have disappointed Mr. 
Hoxie by making such ‘“‘wrong decisions” as 
cancellation of the B-l bomber program (p. 
387). 

Hoxie is correct in attributing the change to 
Vietnam and Watergate, and he properly re- 
cords the various attempts by Congress over the 
past five years to circumscribe presidential 
power in such areas as covert domestic and 
foreign operations, impoundment of funds, 
executive privilege, and independent warmak- 
ing. But whether in the wake of this outburst of 
congressional assertiveness it is possible to say 
that “no other democratic society has so 
emasculated the role of the Chief of State in 
foreign policy in the decade of the 1970s as has 
the United States” is questionable (p. 380). 
Certainly Mr. Carters Panama Canal treaties 
and his interventions in the Middle East and 
Black Africa do not support such a conclusion. 

There is no evidence—either in this book or 
in current affairs—to indicate that the presiden- 
cy has been rendered incapable of dealing with 
today’s difficult and dangerous world. And 
there is no discernible reason for a panicky rush 
to reconstitute the office as it operated under 
Johnson and Nixon. In this book Hoxie may 
have contributed to our understanding of why 
and how the presidency came to have virtually 
unlimited power in the realm of national 
security affairs, but he does not convince us 
that such an institution is essential to our 
survival. We can only hope that his kind of 
nostalgia for the past will not shape the future. 


ROBERT S. HIRSCHFIELD 


Hunter College, 
City University of New York 


The World Council of Churches in International 
Affairs. By Darril Hudson. (Leighton Buz- 
zard, Beds., U.K.: The Faith Press for The 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1977. Pp. 336. £5.40, paper.) 


It was in the name of “science” that realism 
supposedly triumphed during the 1950s as a 
paradigm for global political analysis. The 
present work apparently recognizes that “plac- 
ing the World Council and NGOs into the 
traditional concept of international relations—if 
that concept sees international relations as 
being solely a struggle for power—does not 
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account for their continued activity in interna- 
tional affairs, nor for the institutionalization of 
their relationships with intergovernmental or- 
ganizations” (p. 21). Yet this book represents a 
resurrection of an even older and more unsatis- 
factory tradition, a “moralistic” blend of qua- 
si-journalistic description and value judgment. 
In terms of purportedly explanatory concepts, 
Darril Hudson apparently has little trouble 
relying upon realistic bugaboos of states’ “vital 
interest” (p. 290) and “national interest,” to 
which are added the equally problematical idea 
of “international interest” (pp. 262, 277). 

This book is about what the ecumenical 
movement has done in recent international 
history. It is organized into five chapters, plus a 
brief introduction and an epilogue which sum- 
marizes the 1975 World Council of Churches 
meetings in Nairobi. The first chapter traces the 
evolution of the WCC. It is followed by 
chapters detailing WCC activities regarding race 
(emphasizing South Africa—the ‘White Devils” 
of the chapter title?), development (both eco- 
nomic and human), and disarmament. We sup- 
posedly may compare WCC involvement in 
these issue-areas, although no attention is paid 
to distinguishing them in a theoretically mean- 
ingful fashion. 

The final chapter attempts to argue that 
“the World Council has acted in the same way 
as interest groups at the national level act when 
they wish to influence public policy” (p. 261). 
“A Communications Model of the WCC in 
International Decision-Making” (treated on pp. 
278—82) is, however, little more than a draw- 
ing. While not altogether inaccurate as illustra- 
tion, its connections with the previous materials 
are never really evaluated. “Communications” 
as used in this work seem to mean nothing 
more than having some kind of contact, and the 
“model” provides no valid way for understand- 
ing a situation of “Manifold Complexity,” the 
subhead under which the model is encountered. 

This might have been a good book. A 
nonstate actor like the WCC, expending up- 
wards of $16 million in 1975 (p. 276), is not 
insignificant to global outcomes, although this 
work does not actually demonstrate the fact. 
Analysis, or even speculation, about how WCC 
successes stack up against those of various 
religious groups or other kinds of nonstate 
actors would have been welcome. As it is, we 
are left with the author’s opinion regarding 
whether different WCC activities have been 
ethically right or wrong, and a sort of implicit 
envy for the Vatican “being treated as a 
government” (p. 201; also pp. 182—84, 271, 
and passim). Empirical analysis aside, this work 
could have found the lacking theme by follow- 
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ing through on almost hidden suggestions that 
the “Anglo-Saxonism” of the WCC had led toa 
kind of “cultural imperialism” (pp. 35, 36, 44, 
156, 280, and passim). Sadly, the author is less 
concerned with pursuing interesting points he 
at least covertly raises, some of which are 
admittedly arcane, than with continuing his 
narrative. An example of this tendency is a 
persistent and ill-defined use of “witness” (as 
both noun and verb) as virtually a social 
scientific concept. Indeed, if the reader, like 
me, is not a regular churchgoer or has not 
recently attended Sunday School, many of the 
author’s comments simply pass one by, al- 
though a list of abbreviations and chronology 
of WCC meetings does prove somewhat helpful. 

Nonetheless, Hudson has done a kind of 
yeoman’s work by sparing other scholars the 
task of sifting through various WCC publica- 
tions. Unfortunately, this work’s unquestioning 
acceptance without definition or explicit de- 
monstration of pluralism automatically tran- 
scribed to world politics is at best naive and at 
least unsatisfactory. Eight of the twelve WCC 
meetings listed since 1968 have been, like this 
book, apparently, lacking in a “main theme” 
(pp. 295-96). No one should deny the WCC its 
noble projects, but it would seem safe to 
predict that the future of this book will be a far 
from undeserved status on obscure library 
shelves where it can serve undergraduate term 
papers, “relevant” sermons, and non-Scriptural 
weeks at Bible classes. Ultimately, it is based 
more on “faith” than analysis. 


DONALD E. LAMPERT 
Arizona State University 


The Domestic Context of American Foreign 
Policy. By Barry B. Hughes. (San Francisco: 
W. H. Freeman, 1978. Pp. xii + 240. $14.00, 
cloth; $7.00, paper.) 


Relying on the “massive volume of survey 
data” and other information now available, 
Barry Hughes’ book is a well-organized and 
quite readable effort to extend and update 
Gabriel Almond’s classic 1950 study, The 
American People and Foreign Policy. Hughes 
briefly reflects on various decision-making mod- 
els and tries to see how well the data fit. 
Drawing on the extensive available literature, he 
seeks to determine how the American people 
feel about foreign policy, how American deci- 
sion makers feel about it, and how, if at all, the 
former affect the latter—whether directly, or 
through parties, interest groups, and/or the 
press. 
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. Among the most interesting parts of the 
book is an effort near the end to divide issues 
into various categories and to assess the most 
typical forms of influence in each case. Rather 
than assuming that all foreign policy issues are 
identical in their influence structure, Hughes 
roughly, but interestingly, dichotomizes them 
by the length of time available for decision and 
by the degree to which they reflect economic 
or security considerations. The conclusions 
tend to be declarative and the evidence anec- 
dotal, but the observations that emerge from 
this analysis are often provocative, if sometimes 
a bit slippery. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with an 
evaluation of the available evidence concerning 
public and group influences on foreign policy 
decisions. It’s a rather vast field and in an effort 
to cover it all, Hughes often has to resort to a 
once-over-lightly treatment. For example, one 
chapter presents quite fascinating longitudinal 
data on congressional voting patterns on various 
foreign policy issues between 1948 and 1974. 
Hughes assesses these data thoughtfully, but 
hints along the way (e.g., p. 134) suggest that 
the general character of the data (the attitude 
on a given issue is apparently assessed from a 
single vote in each Congress) hides peculiarities 
that, directly considered, might alter some of 
the conclusions. More intensive analysis might 
be more convincing, although it would, of 
course, shift the focus of the book. 

The quality of the public opinion data 
analysis varies considerably. 

Hughes often has a good flair for sensible 
subdivisions—for example, in his distinction 
between military and nonmilitary international 
policies. Following Almond’s lead, he is usually 
quite careful about separating the various for- 
eign policy publics according to their attentive- 
ness and awareness of the issue at hand. And he 
generally respects the fact that the data, no 
matter how massive, may still be quite inad- 
equate: evidence on one point, he observes, is 
“extensive but fragmentary”; surveys concern- 
ing another issue are found to be “infrequent, 
irregular, and generally not comparable.” 

Nevertheless, there are quite a few instances 
when the analysis could have been done more 
carefully. Hughes concludes that the “relative 
interest by the public in domestic and foreign 
issues remains quite stable over time,” basing 
this on only three data points and ignoring the 
extensive fluctuations in other trend lines de- 
signed to measure this phenomenon. And a 
chart on p. 39, later used to make a substantive 
point about the public’s influence on policy, is 
simply misdrawn. 

Although Hughes seems to be aware that 
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changes in question wording can alter the 
public’s putative “attitude” toward an issue 
enormously, most of this recognition is tucked 
into footnotes. And he is content to argue, for 
example, that a “majority” of the people have 
consistently supported foreign aid or that a 
“majority of those with opinions’ came to 
oppose the Vietnam War in 1967—1968. Dif- 
ferently worded questions could easily reverse 
these majorities, or make them bigger. 

Perhaps inevitably in a book concentrating 
on the domestic context of foreign policy, 
there is sometimes an underappreciation of the 
impact of foreign events themselves on that 
context. Thus the effectiveness of the China 
lobby in influencing the country’s position on 
the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations is found to be “remarkable”; 
the effect of the experience of the Korean War 
on that position is not assessed. 

In general, then, Hughes’ book brings to- 
gether considerable information on his chosen 
subject, handles much of it with restraint and 
care, and sorts out conclusions that bear ex- 
amination if not uncritical acceptance. 


JOHN E. MUELLER 
University of Rochester 


The Soviet Union and International Oil Politics. 
By Arthur Jay Klinghoffer. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 
389. $16.50.) 


Arthur Jay Klinghoffer has filled a notable 
gap in the literature with this comprehensive 
and thoroughly competent account of Soviet 
involvement in the highly complex game of 
international oil trading. The book is based on 
extensive research and covers a wide range of 
topics, from general consideration of the “poli- 
tical economy of Soviet foreign trade,” ‘‘do- 
mestic foundations of Soviet energy policies” 
and “the strategy and tactics of Soviet oil 
politics” to specific accounts of Soviet relations 
with all the major blocs of nations (on a 
country-by-country basis) in matters relating to 
the international trade of energy resources. 
Although some redundancy is unavoidable, the 
organization of the book is admirable, and it is 
easily usable as a reference source. 

The picture that emerges from these pages is 
broadly familiar to those in the business of 
Kremlin-watching. From modest and hesitant 
beginnings, the Soviet Union has become in- 
creasingly sophisticated in the use of the “‘oil 
weapon” in the pursuit of its international 
policy goals. Certainly the very close inter- 
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twining of political objectives and economic 
terms-of-trade in Soviet policy is demonstrated 
repeatedly in the cases reviewed in this volume. 
There is also ample evidence reported here that 
the Soviet Union is usually alert to opportuni- 
ties to earn a fast petro-buck through various 
trilateral “switching” arrangements (using for- 
eign purchased oil to satisfy its export commit- 
ments), exploitation of oil embargoes and rising 
world market prices, and attempts to attract 
foreign investment capital and advanced tech- 
nology through oil barter deals. 

One of the hazards of writing a comprehen- 
sive survey of such a rapidly changing subject is 
that it may already need revision on the day of 
its appearance, especially if there is a three-year 
hiatus between the completion of research 
(apparently in this case sometime in 1974) and 
the date of publication. Although the major 
portions of the book are by no means obsolete, 
there are sections, particularly those dealing 
with the Horn of Africa, the Middle East, and 
Soviet relations with Japan and the United 
States, which would benefit from an up-date. 
Klinghoffer’s assessment of Soviet oil reserves, 
made before the 1977 CIA downward estimate, 
is that the Soviet Union possesses “ample fuel 
reserves, but it is still faced with an oil 
problem” (p. 280) in the future, because 
production will probably not keep pace with 
increased domestic and bloc demand. On the 
basis of this estimate of Soviet self-sufficiency 
in oil production and reserves, Klinghoffer 
depicts Soviet oil trading as an instrument of 
foreign policy, rather than a response to energy 
shortages. Thus having a relatively free hand in 
its oil trading policy, the Soviet Union is 
described as pursuing two policy objectives: the 
acquisition of hard currency reserves and ad- 
vanced technology, and the acquisition of 
influence and strategic advantages. 

The interplay of these policy goals is no- 
where better described than in Klinghoffer’s 
fascinating account of the complex negotiations 
over the years for Japanese and/or American 
collaboration in the construction of proposed 
oil and gas pipelines in Siberia, close enough to 
the border to stir up Chinese apprehensions. 
The complicated interaction of economic, mili- 
tary and political objectives of the four coun- 
tries involved is extremely well presented. Also 
admirable is the exposition of Soviet policy 
toward the Arab oil-producing states, particu- 
larly during the period of the OPEC oil embar- 
go. 
Throughout the discussion of the multitude 
of Soviet oil dealings, Klinghoffer presents 
Soviet policy as a reasonably harmonious blend 
of economic, strategic and political considera- 
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tions. The possibility of conflict among these 
objectives, or among the bureaucracies which 
support them, is not given much attention; 
Klinghoffer rather glibly asserts that the Soviet 
government “can easily harmonize foreign poli- 
cy with state economic interests as a result of 
state ownership ... and a nationalized system 
of foreign trade” (p. 9). Thus Soviet oil policy 
is seen, overall, as the rather well-coordinated 
and effective product of a well-integrated state 
bureaucracy. Although the evidence sometimes 
indicates apparent contradictions in Soviet poli- 
cy, Klinghoffer explains these as cases where 
the Soviet policy makers are “hedging bets’ or 
“keeping a foot planted in the enemy camp.” 
He writes: “Occasionally, there appear to be 
discrepancies in Soviet oil policy but they are 
generally intentional and are not dysfunc- 
tional” (p. 296). 

While such an approach does no great harm 
to the main purpose of the book, a descriptive 
survey of the foreign oil policies of the Soviet 
Union, it does create an illusory image of Soviet 
decision making and limits the potential useful- 
ness of the book as a case study of Soviet 
foreign policy making. Although Klinghoffer 
mentions en passant that “‘policy and organiza- 
tional dilemmas’ exist and that “the Soviet 
system is not completely monolithic, as in- 
dicated by occasional bureaucratic differences” 
(p. 290), he does not pursue these areas of 
conflict, but rather contrasts the Soviet system 
of bureaucratic hierarchy with the relatively 
pluralistic American system, where major oil 
companies can and do have “foreign policies” 
which manifestly differ from that of the U.S. 
government. Of course, there is a big difference 
here (need we be reminded?), but this should 
not serve to obscure the realities of Soviet 
policy making, where conflict often lurks just 
beneath the deceptive surface calm. 

Certainly this is true of domestic oil policy, 
where considerable debate has been publicly 
aired on questions of Siberian oil development. 
Today the Soviet Union faces a problem of 
whether (or how rapidly) to develop increasing- 
ly expensive internal reserves of oil and gas, or 
become increasingly dependent on other energy 
sources. Even if the CIA has underestimated 
Soviet reserves, the time will surely come when 
the USSR will not be able to produce sufficient 
quantitities to satisfy its internal needs and 
external commitments, At that point, or some- 
what before, the USSR may enter the world 
petroleum market as a large-scale buyer of a 
scarce resource, and the pattern of its past 
behavior, so well described by Klinghoffer, will 
undoubtedly change. In the past, he argues, the 
Soviet leaders “have been careful not to use oil 
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so politically that other states are unwilling to 
trust them as a trading partner. They have used 
oil politics judiciously. ..”’ (p. 296). One won- 
ders whether such commendable restraint, 
based on past and present self-sufficiency in 
fossil fuels, will continue on that future day 
when the Soviet leadership is confronted for 
the first time with an oil shortage. 


JEROME M. GILISON 
Baltimore Hebrew University 


Post-Mao China and U.S.-China Trade. Edited 
by Shao-chuan Leng. (Charlottesville: Uni- 
versity Press of Virginia, 1977. Pp. xi + 156. 
$9.95.) 


A collection of seven essays presented in 
1976, this volume purports, in broad terms, to 
examine the problems of U.S.-China trade in 
the post-Mao era. In specific terms, the sympo- 
sium was meant to study at least nine questions 
concerning China’s foreign trade (p. vii). Of 
these, three questions were directed toward the 
role of trade in U.S.-China relations, the pros- 
pects and problems of U.S.-China trade, and the 
type of trade with China that is “compatible” 
with U.S. national interests; another three 
questions toward the political aspect of China’s 
foreign trade, both internally and externally, 
with special reference to the impact of Chinese 
leadership succession on China’s foreign and 
trade policies, the relationship of trade to 
politics, and the relationship of China trade to 
the international balance of power; two ques- 
tions toward the past performance of China’s 
foreign trade, the types of commodities that are 
most likely to be exported and imported by 
China in the future, as well as the types of 
services that may be in demand; and the 
remaining one question toward the techniques 
of negotiation with the Chinese. 

If readers anticipate the volume to be a 
guide to doing business with China or hope to 
learn something from it about the United 
States’ policy and practice of trading with 
China, they are likely to be disappointed: 
except for Robert F. Dernberger’s economic 
appraisal of U.S.-China trade on the basis of the 
empirical data he has gathered (pp. 79—89) and 
Nai-Ruenn Chen’s general discussion of China’s 
foreign trade prospects in the context of the 
Chinese national economy (pp. 40—44), the 
rest of the volume is virtually silent on its major 
theme—trade between the United States and 
China. 

Individually, however, Robert A. Scalapino 
makes some meaningful political analysis of the 
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recent power struggle in China and predicts that 
barring another cultural revolution, “‘the pros- 
pect is for economic expansion in the balance 
of the 1970’s” (p. 48). Citing official Chinese 
publications on the opposition of “the gang of 
four” to China’s foreign trade policy, Tao-tai 
Hsia raises an interesting question as to whether 
such denunciations stemmed from the need of 
the gang’s opponents to exaggerate the radical 
attitude of the four for polemical effect, or 
whether the radicals in fact were forced into an 
essentially isolationist position by their need to 
attack every initiative of the moderates (p. 97). 
Hsia himself, however, does not answer the 
question, 

Eugene A. Theroux offers some insights into 
the practice of China’s foreign trade, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that on the basis of his personal 
experience the Chinese mean what they say and 
those Americans who have ignored Chinese 
statements did so at their own “‘peril’’ (p. 56). 
In other aspects of his discussion, however, 
Theroux does not provide necessary documen- 
tation (e.g., pp. 60—62) and his list of Chinese 
trade principles and institutions, previously 
published in a compendium sponsored by the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Congress, is 
incomplete, 

The chapter on “China’s Oil Policy,” pre- 
pared by Jerome Alan Cohen and Choon-ho 
Park, is well documented and its discussion of 
China’s oil exports to Japan is particularly 
revealing. However, like many other essays in 
the volume, Cohen and Park do not touch on 
what I consider a central question of the 
symposium, namely, the implications of China’s 
oil policy for trade with the United States and 
the possible reaction of the international oil 
consortiums to the growing imports of Chinese 
crude by the Japanese oil industry in which the 
consortiums have a very large stake. 

Ralph N. Clough in the final chapter dis- 
cusses the “inseparability” of politics from 
trade in Chinese relations with Japan, West 
Germany, Canada, and Australia as well as the 
political implications of Chinese aid programs. 
In all these instances, he only offers a cursory 
review of past events on a selective basis 
without meaningful documentation. In fact, he 
either ignores or overlooks all existing academic 
works on the same subjects except for the 
volume edited by Arthur A. Stahnke (p. 153). 
The result is that he not only misses many 
important facts but also oversimplifies his 
recitation of those complex international issues. 

International trade is a two-way traffic. The 
present volume, however, is one-sided: it has 
left out the United States’ role in this bilateral 
trade. And even in those selected areas of study 
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on Chinese politics, economy, trade institu- 
tions, and past performances, the discussions 
are not always in accord with the questions 
mentioned above. For example, there is virtual- 
ly no discussion of the role of trade in future 
U.S.-China relations. Admittedly, not all discus- 
sions at the symposium were included in this 
volume. But it is evident that the organization 
of the volume is not quite consistent with its 
major purpose. 


GENE T. HSIAO 
Southern Ilinois University 


Africa’s International Relations: The Diploma- 
cy of Dependency and Change. By Ali A. 
Mazrui. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1977. Pp. x + 310. $23.75, cloth; $15.00, 
paper.) 

Since David McKay wrote a pioneering work 
on the international relations of Africa in 1963 
(Africa in World Politics), only a handful of 
books, including anthologies, on the subject 
have been published. Ali Mazrui, one of the 
most prolific African political scientists, has 
made another ‘contribution to the literature. 
This rather thin volume is probably the most 
comprehensive work on the subject: its topics 
range from African political ideologies and the 
relations between Africa and the four other 
continents, to contemporary global issues such 
as race, population, disarmament, and ecology. 
It looks like a compendium of all Mazrui’s 
previous works. A cursory look at the refer- 
ences after each chapter shows that, to some 
extent, this is the case. However, this does not 
mean that no new theses and ideas are pre- 
sented in this book. What Mazrui does here is to 
review and assess contemporary African issues 
in the light of the past, and predict future 
trends in terms of the hypotheses and analytic 
frameworks he has developed in his old works. 

The book consists of three interrelated parts. 
The first part formulates two broad analytic 
frameworks. First, it characterizes the con- 
temporary international system as a caste sys- 
tem rather than a class system, in which the 
rich countries are compared to the Brahmins 
and the poor countries to the untouchables. (In 
my opinion, however, the North-South conflict 
can be characterized as a conflict of classes 
rather than of castes.) Secondly, Mazrui dis- 
cusses how African nationalists used Western 
liberalism for national self-determination before 
independence and how they are using “West- 
ern” Marxism for the anti-imperialist struggle 
after independence. These two borrowed ide- 
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ologies, he concludes, are to serve the cause of 
African nationalism. One serious flaw through- 
out this argument is that Mazrui confuses 
liberalism with democracy. 

In the second part Mazrui discusses the 
relations between Africa and the Black Di- 
aspora, Africa and Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East, Africa and Western Europe, Africa and 
the U.S., Africa and the USSR, and finally 
Africa and the United Nations. In examining 
these seven pillars of relationships, the author 
does not apply the two grand analytic frame- 
works developed in part 1; instead, he surveys 
these relationships in a very broad stroke from 
a historical perspective, and philosophically 
speculates about future trends. ‘ 

In dealing with each of the seven relation- 
ships, Mazrui makes some provocative argu- 
ments which, as the flyer suggests, will stimu- 
late dissent, if not thought. He proposes a black 
commonwealth of nations similar to the British 


Commonwealth. However, this commonwealth 
would not consist of independent states but 
rather of all black peoples including Asian 
aborigines. Comparing Western civilization and 
African civilization, Mazrui touches on one of 
the most sensitive questions of today: is the 
black race innately inferior to the white race? 
He argues that blacks are “inferior” to whites 
only in technological fields and goes on to offer 
five explanations which are all based on circum- 
stantial, not biological, factors. These explane- 
tions, however, are not entirely satisfactory, 
partly because some of them are tautological 
(e.g., why did Africans not invent the written 
word and the wheel?). 

In his discussion on the relations between 
Africa and the Middle East, Mazrui contends 
that one of the reasons why black Africans 
support the Palestinian cause in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict is that they see similarities between 
apartheid and Zionism. Thus, he provides a 
connecting link between Zionism and apar- 
theid. 

Commenting on the U.S. policy toward 
southern Africa, Mazrui opposes U.S. economic 
disengagement from South Africa as a means of 
coercing South Africa to abandon its apartheid 
policy. This position has been propagated by 
some multinationals in South Africa. Mazrui’s 
argument reveals his commitment to conven- 
tional liberalism, which he proudly admits (p. 
204). Some American liberals predicted years 
ago that the Soviet Union would inevitably 
evolve into a liberal society as it matured 
industrially. However, the question is far from 
resolved: is the present Soviet system an eroded 
form of totalitarianism or a more sophisticated 
form of totalitarianism? In which direction 
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would South Africa move? 

Part 3 is devoted to world issues as related to 
Africa. Mazmi’s proposals for fighting racism 
are well reasoned and should be considered 
seriously by policy makers. However, his views 
on the demilitarization of Africa and popula- 
tion control in Africa seem to be based on a 
misinterpretation of the Western positions. He 
gives the impression that Western countries 
advocate African disarmament and population 
control in order to keep Africa weak. Iam not 
sure whether these Western positions on Africa 
are entirely independent of the West’s commit- 
ment to disarmament and population control in 
the West itself. 

Mazrui’s discussion of the African view of 
ecology is rather philosophical. He argues the 
Western position is derived from ecological 
curiosity, whereas the Africans’ is derived from 
ecological concern. 

From a methodological point of view, Maz- 
rui demonstrates a rare intellectual brilliance. 
He frequently uses dichotomous schemes of 
classification which are genuinely original and 
sometimes surprisingly witty. These include his 
classifications of dependency into submissive 
and aggressive dependency, of colonialism into 
a structure of domination and a structure of 
damnation, and of Pan-Africanism as a move- 
ment of liberation and integration. He often 
uses dichotomy for dialectical reasoning. His 
futuristic arguments are often predicated on a 
synthesis of two opposing theses. Sometimes 
his mastery of the English language does some 
damage to his otherwise highly insightful dis- 
courses, as too sharp a kitchen knife cuts too 
deeply. 

In conclusion, Africa’s International Rela- 
tions is a milestone, if not a magnum opus, in 
Mazrui’s colorful academic career. It is suitable 
as a major text book for undergraduate courses 
in African international relations and as a 
supplementary reading in international relations 
courses. 


SANG-SEEK PARK 
Hampton Institute 


Deterrence: A Conceptual Analysis. By Patrick 
A. Morgan. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1977. 
Pp. 216. $11.00, cloth; $6.00, paper.) 


Bargaining with the threat of force long has 
been a phenomenon of international politics. 
For centuries, statesmen and generals have 
attempted to use their potential physical power 
as a means of manipulating others. The tradi- 
tional practice of coercion and deterrence in 
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the past, however, seldom was accompanied 
with any explicit theory or conceptual frame- 
work. It was simply recognized that opponents 
frequently modified behavior in order to avoid 
the threatened pain that followed military 
destruction. This rather simplistic bargaining 
approach changed when sophisticated nuclear 
weapons and delivery systems made it possible 
for states to make a distinction in fact as well as 
in theory between the threat to hurt an enemy 
and the threat to destroy his forces. Such a 
development in the context of the cold war 
rapidly led to an imposing body of theory 
created primarily by American scholars and 
dealing primarily with bargaining techniques in 
nuclear deterrence, Professor Morgan’s Deter- 
rence: A Conceptual Analysis is written to 
analyze and criticize this body of theoretical 
literature, as he states (p. 15), in the “hope that 
this book will contribute to a better under- 
standing of deterrence in theory and practice, 
an understanding that will lead us to reconsider 
our willingness. to continue entrusting our fate 
to our capacities for violence.” 

Morgan begins with a general discussion of 
the subject of contemporary deterrence theory, 
with a particular emphasis upon what he 
considers to be its faults. He notes wide 
discrepancies between various theorists when 
discussing precisely the same issue. These can 
be found with reference to problems of defini- 
tion, description, the unspecified nature of 
adversaries and threats, and the ingredients that 
might make deterrence a successful strategy. He 
believes that much of this confusion results 
from the failure to distinguish between what he 
terms the common form of “general deter- 
rence” involving opponents who maintain 
armed forces to regulate their relationship over 
time, and the rare form of “immediate deter- 
rence” involving opposing states where one is 
mounting a threat of retaliation in order to 
prevent an armed attack by the other. 

The most perceptive and stimulating analysis 
occurs when Morgan examines the interrelation- 
ship between theories of deterrence and theo- 
ries of decision making within the context of 
political forces. He accuses deterrence theorists 
of possessing such a strong bias for a model of 
rationality among human actors that they 
completely ignore many aspects of policy for- 
mulation. “Different conceptions of how gov- 
ernments make decisions, pitched at different 
levels of analysis,” he writes (p. 49), “produce 
different images of deterrence, how it works, 
and what the chances are of success.” To 
substantiate his claim, Morgan provides a mar- 
velous systematic evaluation of the alternatives 
and of the implications of working at one level 
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rather than the other. This includes a treatment 
of the individual level of analysis (personal 
characteristics of decision makers, perceptions, 
rationality, and cognitive theory), the group 
level (organizational theory, process models, 
and bureaucratic politics), and the national 
actor level (sovereign states considered as aggre- 
gated, rational units). These various abstract 
and apolitical approaches are then examined in 
the context of the practical political consider- 
ations that face all decision makers at all levels 
of analysis. Finding errors, inconsistencies, and 
ambiguities throughout the theoretical litera- 
ture, Morgan believes that our present concepts 
of deterrence are much too simple and danger- 
ous. He concludes—as do Alexander L. George 
and Richard Smoke in their recent book—that 
one therefore must call into question the 
wisdom and utility of relying so heavily upon 
deterrence to sustain the nation’s security and 
its place in the world. 

Deterrence: A Conceptual Analysis is an 
important contribution to the growing debate 
over the role and conduct of deterrence in 
international politics. Although readers may 
find portions somewhat overdrawn and highly 
personal, they will discover that the book as a 
whole is extremely perceptive, imaginative, 
bold, and provocative. This book will shake the 
confidence of those comfortable with present 
deterrence policy, will arouse controversy 
among strategists of bargaining, and will en- 
courage theorists to be more sensitive to the 
complexities of the human condition, 


PAUL GORDON LAUREN 
University of Montana 


The Philosophy of International Relations: A 
Study in the History of Thought. By F. 
Parkinson. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publi- 
cations, 1977. Pp. 245. $14.00, cloth; $6.95, 
paper.) 

This book’s subtitle is more indicative of its 
contents than the main title. It is the most 
up-to-date study of the history of thought on 
international relations, although not, as the 
author claims, the only comprehensive one: 
Frank M. Russell’s “Theories of International 
Relations” (1936) is another one, and, with 
chapters on ancient Chinese and Indian 
thought, even more comprehensive. ~ 

Parkinson’s survey is rather uneven. There is 
much material not easily found elsewhere, and 
some of the more familiar material is restated 
interestingly. But there also are serious omis- 
sions and misinterpretations. 
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The book starts with a sweeping chapter (16 
pages!) on ancient Greece, Rome, and the 
Middle Ages. Some trends of thought (such as 
the Stoics’) are covered adequately, but there is 
nothing on classical Greek thought. on intercity 
relations, as revealed by Thucydides, and thie 
less said about what Parkinson says about Plato 
and Aristotle, the better. In chapters on the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there is 
interesting analysis of the Spanish theologians 
(Suarez, etc.), also of Machiavelli, but there is 
little on thought connected with the core 
phenomenon of the age, the rise of the “sover- 
eign” state; Bodin is not mentioned. And the 
most significant school of thought on the eariy 
modern state system, that of raison d’état, is 
slighted, as is its counter-tvpe, that of the 
utopians (Abbé de St. Pierre, etc.). Instead, 
balance-of-power ideas are interpreted, uncon- 
vincingly, into the latters’ schemes. Otherwise, 
there is interesting material on balance-of- 
power theories in general. 

Since after a thorough chapter on tic 
Enlightenment philosophy, Parkinson proceeds 
less chronologically, I shall mention only a few 
fortes and weaknesses of his subsequent analy- 
ses. What he has to say on Marxism, from Marx 
to Stalin, and also on other socialist and 
“revolutionist” thought, belongs to the best in 
the book; it is always critical but objective. One 
appreciates particularly an analysis of recent 
dependency theories. Nationalism is discussed 
in its earlier, Herderian version and its impzct 
on multi-ethnic units (Austrian empire), but 
there is nothing on the expansionist type or on 
theories of imperialism of the colonialist or 
Nazi-fascist versions. A chapter on federalist 
theories neglects the Federalist Papers, and 
while there is something on the ideas that 
preceded the founding of the League of Na- 


‘tions, there is nothing comparable on the UI 


system or international organization in general, 
nor on thought connected with the rise of tne 
Third World (on “wars of liberation,” for 
instance, or on recent claims for a new eco- 
nomic world order). There also is nothing on 
Europeanism. 

\In a lengthy final chapter, the author gropes 
for ‘synthesis. Perhaps despairing of teasing 
some unity out of the jumble of recent “‘scicr- 
tific’\ theorizing, he singles out a simulation 
technique, workshops for conflict resolution, as 
possibly pointing towards developing theory, 
placing his hope in conductors (‘‘mediaries”’) 
trained in intergroup therapy and studerts 
undergoing “gentle psychotherapy.” As he ed- 
mits, so far results have been slim. 

Like most historians of international rela- 
tions thought, Parkinson fails to pay sufficient 
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attention to the questions of what functions 
the different theories fulfill; how they relate to 
the “realities” of international relations; how 
they relate to the “pretheories,” concepts, 
ideologies, and other thought-patterns that 
form the conceptual framework of actors in 
foreign affairs; their division into prescriptive 
and descriptive types; and to what extent they 
cover “reality.” How do theories relate to 
“realities”? If one undertakes to build up a 
theory of human relations by applying Kantian 
epistemology, social structure emerges as the 
sum-total of humans’ impressions of “reality,” 
their perceptions of individual and group rela- 
tionships and of the international world as part 
of this social web—in short, their awareness of 
that (now global) world, their “world views.” 
This Weltanschauung enfolds in historical stages 
and on different levels. On that of actors 
(statesmen, diplomats, other leaders, and “‘at- 
tentive publics’’) it appears usually as a jumble 
of perceptions, misperceptions, non-perception, 
ideologies underlying “movements,” and so 
forth. On the level of theorists (philosophers, 
intellectuals, etc.) the world of awareness may 
be more refined and less ‘“‘slanted,” but its 
concepts often become absorbed by actors and 
others as “‘topoi,” slogans, received opinion, 
misinterpretations of their original meaning (see 
Wilson and his interpretation of balance of 
power as crude “power politics’), Bits and 
scraps of theory, then, become, in Richard 
Cox’s words, ‘layers of philosophical and doc- 
trinal accretions” that ‘‘encrust’’ our views of 
political life. These interpenetrations of views 
and concepts have to be sorted out if one is to 
assess the history of political thought. Studies 
like Parkinson’s may serve as starting-points for 
reflecting on how international relations must 
be analyzed to form up-to-date theory. 


JOHN H. HERZ 
City University of New York 


From June to October: The Middle East Be- 
tween 1967 and 1973. Edited by Itamar 
Rabinovich and Haim Shaked. (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Transactions Books, 1978. Pp. 
xxiii + 419. $19.95.) 


This volume contains 22 papers presented at 
a seminar and colloquium late in 1974 at the 
Shiloah Center for Middle Eastern and African 
Studies at Tel Aviv University. Known aca- 
demic and other specialists, mostly Israeli, 
analyze the last Arab-Israeli interwar period and 
the impact of the October War in a variety of 
areas. 
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William Quandt introduces external power 
involvement with a survey of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict in American policy. Written with a 
certain detachment, this informative piece re- 
flects the perspective of official Washington, to 
which the author belongs, in the National 
Security Council. Oded Eran traces the dilem- 
mas of Soviet involvement, from which it 
appears that the conventional concern—whether 
Moscow really desires an Arab-Israeli settle- 
ment—almost entirely misses the point of Sovi- 
et policy. Rainer Büren charts the steady 
upgrading of the Arabs in West German policy. 

As concerns strategic aspects of the period, 
the rise of Soviet military power in the region is 
the focus of Geoffrey Kemp’s contribution. 
While noting the veritable avalanche of ad- 
vanced arms technology from both East and 
West in recent years, he sees no real turn yet 
against Israel in the military balance. Amnon 
Sela finds that the Arabs did better in the last 
war, not because they transcended a limited 
capacity for modern war of movement in 
depth, but rather because they scaled opera- 
tions to fit the limits, putting mass, surprise and 
technological innovation to sharpen a reduced 
bite. Yair Evron suggests some interesting corre- 
lations between the outbreak of Arab-Israeli 
war and the arms race, ideology, and diplomatic 
activity. 

The economic section focuses on Egypt’s 
plight and Saudi riches. Eliezer Sheffer believes 
the latter (and Western investment) can turn 
Egypt around, while Eliyahu Kanovsky argues 
that infusion of foreign wealth means no real 
economic development in a society suffering 
from structural ills (regarding skilled personnel, 
mainly) like Egypt’s. Benjamin Shwadran finds 
the dynamic of Saudi oil price policy to be 
essentially economic, tracing its success to the 
disunity of petroleum-importing states. 

Of greatest interest to Middle East students 
here are the 10 papers by Israeli specialists on 
the Arab world, mostly brief and detailed 
monographs. Inter-Arab relations in the inter- 
war period, explains Daniel Dishon, were 
marked by the fading of institutional unity, 
ideological dichotomy, and Egyptian leader- 
ship, though the centrality of Egypt persists. 
Gabriel Ben Dor suggests that this very decline 
in striving for unity allowed the PLO to play 
the role of supreme Arab value. Varda Ben Zvi 
discusses the Federation of Arab Republics. 
Shimon Shamir compares Nasser’s and Sadat’s 
approaches to the crisis. Itamar Rabinovich 
writes on Syria’s Ba’ath regime. Elie Rekhess 
and Asher Susser discuss the politics of the 
West Bank Arabs. Uriel Dann has pieces of 
Jordan and Iraq. Haim Shaked traces develop- 
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ments in the Arabian Peninsula (with Tamar 
Yegness) and Sudan and Libya (with Esther 
Webman). 

The concluding section deals with Iran and 
the Gulf. Rouhollah Ramazani, Aryeh Shmue- 
levitz, and Moderchai Abir present different 
perspectives on the relation of the Middle East 
core area to the Gulf, the Arab-Iranian interac- 
tion, oil policy, and superpower involvement. 
For those not familiar with Gulf affairs there is 
bound to be fascination with the intricate 
complexity and overly sophisticated character 
of Iranian policies for Israel, the Arabs, and the 
foreign powers. 


Git CARL ALROY 


Hunter College, 
City University of New York 


Conflict in Perspective. Understanding Conflict 
and War, Vol. 3. By R. J. Rummel. (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1977. Pp. 
200. $12.95.) 


Some theory written by political scientists is 
little more than subtle, critical, and sometimes 
pontifical analysis of the bold and original 
thought of others. Some theory written by 
political scientists is not such emendation of 
earlier writers but is little more than a transla- 
tion into current cant of ideas that originated 
decades or centuries ago. We have a lot of 
warmed-over Madison and sentimental Marxism 
to endure. Most theory written by political 
scientists has lacked freshness because it goes 
no deeper into psychology, in the twentieth 
century, than Hobbes, Locke, or Rousseau 
went in the seventeenth and eighteenth. In the 
twentieth century, psychology in many of its 
subdisciplines has become a full-grown em- 
pirically scientific body of knowledge, and 
much of it is relevant to political theory. 

It is no longer excusable to analyze political 
behavior, which involves human beings, on 
systems-theory bases which often regard the 
human psyche as an intrusion into systematic 
systemic models and into clear-cut data on the 
externals of behavior. This is no longer ex- 
cusable in the study of orderly behavior; it is 
quite impossible in the study of either violent 
or nonviolent conflict behavior. 

Conflict in Perspective frankly uses and toa 
refreshing degree joins Rummel’s knowledge of 
psychology to a consideration of the basic 
question of conflict and its relationship to 
political change. The book is quite abstract and 
even a bit formalistic, but does not succumb to 
the latter disease. And it does not turn away 
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into rhetoric from a direct consideration of 
what conflict, aggression, and justice (that 
ever-elusive term) mean. The book does not 
achieve the fiery relevance of Georges Sorel’s 
Reflections on Violence (first published in 
1906, just eight years before the First World 
War); of the psychologically intuitive depths of 
Georg Simmel’s Conflict (1908); or the an- 
guished, surgical soul-probing of Frantz Fanon’s 
The Wretched of the Earth (published a half-cen- 
tury later, in 1961). But the book goes farther 
than any of these in clarifying the relationship 
among conflict, aggression, and justice. 

Like Sorel, Simmel, and Fanon, Rummel 
emphasizes that conflict is a necessary and 
inevitable step in the process of resolving 
differences between the interests of individuals 
and groups. Unlike Sorel and Fanon, he does 
not deem violent conflict necessary. Going 
beyond Madison and Marx in their assertion of 
the close relationship between power and prop- 
erty, Rummel notes that it is absurd to suppose 
that, because the citizenry in socialist countries 
are by their constitutions collectively vested 
with most of the property, the citizenry actual- 
ly control it. He concludes that there is elite 
control of property in socialist as in capitalist 
nations and that therefore it is the elite who 
continue to define justice. 

Define what? Rummel says that only the 
individual can freely define justice: when the 
state does so—as it always has—it imposes its 
definition of justice and it controls the citizen- 
ry. The final solution is “decentralization” 
(dissolution?) of power from the central gov- 
ernment, which is “our enemy.” Interim solu- 
tions produce transitory, de facto definitions of 
justice as the product of the balance of powers 
and of what each individual deems right. 
Conflict is of course the process by which this 
momentary, ever-changing sequence of equili- 
bria is established. Rummel does not make clear 
how the individually different definitions of 
justice, even freely arrived at, are reconcilable if 
we do get rid of our enemy, the state; and he 
does not consider how not only the state but 
we ourselves are our enemy. 

The book is diminished by its lack of the 
careful cross-checking of definitions and rela- 
tionships that characterizes texts in physics. 
chemistry, and biology. Aggression on page 25 
is “a disposition, power, or manifestation char- 
acterized by assault, attack, invasion.” Never- 
theless, the author says, aggression does not 
necessarily involve the desire to hurt others. 
And there are at least four varieties of aggres- 
sion: altruistic, instrumental, defensive, and 
hostile; indeed, there is aggressive defense as 
well as defensive aggression. And more funda- 
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mentally, the book never quite satisfactorily 
distinguishes between what people want and 
what people justly want. Rummel does not 
consider whether people regard their every 
want as justified or not, and so he may be 
imposing his definition of everyone’s sense of 
the just on everyone—or letting everyone fight 
it out with his/her own definition. It is evident 
that there is some kind of assent between 
conflicting individuals and groups, as they 
bargain and fight for what they want and then 
settle for what they may or may not deem just. 
Why they do this remains unclear, in this book 
and elsewhere. 

If there is thus any fundamental shortcom- 
ing in the book, it is the lack of a solid, 
substantial statement of the process by which 
new demands are generated within individuals, 
groups, and nations, and why, psychologically 
considered, these demands generate in the first 
place and later. In short, there is little of the 
majestic theory of socioeconomic and political 
development—from primitive to feudal to cap- 
italistic institutions and beyond—which Marx 
constructed. And there is little systematic 
consideration of the wants which are funda- 
mental to all human beings—a basic matter that 
Marx treated rather casually—and which Freud, 
James, McDougal, and later students of human 
motivation have considered deeply. 

On page 18 there is a chart, “The Process of 
Conflict,’ containing “the conflict helix.” It 
does describe a kind of spiraling process, but 
the forces that produce the spiral motion are in 
the book quite formally sketched, with too 
little use of the psychology that intuitively and 
very variously was uséd by Marx, Simmel, 
Sorel, and Fanon. Rummel’s book is neverthe- 
less one of the most provocative attempts at 
new theorizing by a political scientist. More 
people should be trying what he has ventured. 
When they do, they will know the difference 
between the work of scholars and of critics and 
will appreciate the rather rough but very large 
work that Rummel has done. 


JAMES CHOWNING DAVIES 
University of Oregon 


Israel—The Embattled Ally. By Nadav Safran. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1978. Pp. ix + 633. $18.50.) 


What is the basis for the close “special 
relationship” generally perceived to exist be- 
tween the United States and Israel? Does 
American support spring essentially from emo- 
tive sources, such as guilt over the Christian 
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persecution of Jews down the ages, sympathy 
for the victims of Nazi savagery, identification 
with a beleaguered democracy and a pioneering, 
culturally kindred society? Or is it primarily 
founded on hard-headed conceptions of na- 
tional strategic interests? What role do domestic 
political considerations play, given the exist- 
ence of a large, articulate and politically active 
Jewish-American community? If all these fac- 
tors are at work, has the mixture varied over 
time? How? Why? These questions have been 
central to any appraisal of U.S. policy in the 
Middle East since World War II. Following the 
October 1973 war, they have become fraught 
with crucial operational import for U.S. policy, 
as America has become increasingly enmeshed 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict, while expanding 
and deepening a multifaceted network of rela- 
tionships with several key Arab states. 

Nadav Safran attempts an answer to these 
questions through a lengthy, informed and 
well-written survey of U.S.-Israeli relations 
from the creation of the Jewish state down to 
the first months of the Carter administration, 
and of postwar American diplomacy in the 
Middle East generally. His analysis, which en- 
compasses relevant aspects of inter-Arab rela- 
tions and the Soviet role as well, expands and 
updates his earlier book, The United States and 
Israel, published in 1963. 

But this massive volume offers much more 
than that. Its first 300 pages contain a history 
of Israel’s social, economic and political devel- 
opment, as well as its foreign relations, its 
unfolding defense-related problems, and its 
repeated military encounters with the Arab 
world. Safran’s scope throughout is comprehen- 
sive, and his command of the subject is sure and 
thorough. There are occasional lapses (of which 
perhaps the most serious is the disingenuous 
treatment of Israels “liberal occupation poli- 
cy” in the West Bank and Gaza, on pp. 
268-69), and errors (France began major arms 
sales to Israel in 1954, before the first Soviet- 
Egyptian arms deal was consummated, not in 
1956, as asserted on pp. 353-54). Nonetheless, 
the first half of the book is a solid survey of 
Israel’s development in its first three decades. It 
will be useful both for the casual reader and the 
undergraduate student, though specialists will 
find in it little that is new by way of data or 
interpretation. 

The core of the work, however, is found in 
the second half, entitled “Israel and America in 
International Politics,” where Safran laborious- 
ly traces the complex interactive evolution of 
U.S.-Israeli and U.S.-Arab relations against the 
background of Soviet-Arab ties and U.S.-Soviet 
clashes over the past three decades. The book 
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elaborates the bases for the emergence of a 
“moral” commitment to Israel’s survival and 
security in the United States and notes the 
active role played by U.S. Jews in eliciting this 
commitment and promoting a supportive cli- 
mate of opinion. The political weight of pro- 
Israeli groups and their increasing effectiveness 
in the domestic arena are acknowledged. 

But Safran is mainly concerned with estab- 
lishing that U.S. support for Israel is founded 
not merely on a “moral” base, but also on 
solid, political-strategic grounds, which he in- 
sists on labeling as “real” American interests. 
These are identified as secure access to oil, and 
Soviet containment, and Israel is portrayed as 
having gradually come to play a central role as 
the protector of these American stakes in the 
area. He notes that the U.S.-Israeli relationship 
has not been static or unidimensional. While in 
the economic and cultural spheres the combina- 
tion of general pro-Israel sympathies and the 
activism of U.S. Jews have led to a “uniformly 
and unequivocally friendly and helpful atti- 
tude,” on the diplomatic-strategic plane there 
have bene fluctuations. Until the mid-sixties, 
these fluctuations were caused in the main by 
the regional requirements of U.S. policies aimed 
at excluding and later containing Soviet influ- 
ence in the Middle East. From 1948 to 1957, 
Washington’s efforts to bring the Arab world 
into an anticommunist regional defense arrange- 
ment à la SEATO dictated putting some dis- 
tance between it and Tel Aviv. The subsequent 
failure of these schemes, and the entrenchment 
of Soviet influence in Egypt, Syria and Iraq 
following the Suez war ushered in a decade of 
increasing American reliance on Israel’s military 
strength as a counterpoise to the anti-Western 
nationalist Arab bloc led by Nasser’s Egypt. 

In the aftermath of the Six-Day War, this 
perceived conjunction of interests reached a 
climax, as the Arab defeat brought with it a 
practically total polarization and a stronger 
Soviet regional presence. Lyndon Johnson’s 
support for Israel’s decision not to evacuate 
conquered Arab territory until a final peace had 
been concluded is held to have “marked a 
crucial turning point in American-Israeli rela- 
tions in that it wedded America’s real interests 
in the Middle East to Israel’s and brought the 
real American interest into complete harmony 
with the moral interest in Israel” (p. 583). The 
United States became Israel’s major arms sup- 
plier, a role that the next administration ful- 
filled with relish within the compass of its 
Nixon Doctrine, and in response to the continu- 
ing Soviet arms buildup in Egypt and Syria. The 
American strategy appeared to pay off hand- 
somely at the time of the Jordanian civil war in 
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the fall of 1970. Washington was able to rely on 
the threat of unleashing Israeli power in order 
to protect the Jordanian regime, without a need 
for direct U.S. military intervention to save 
Hussein from the neo-Marxist Syrian Ba’th and 
the PLO. The Jordan events ushered in a new 
period, which was to last until the October 
1973 war, marked by “unequivocal military 
support for Israel and increasing identification 
with its policy conceptions’ in order to frus- 
trate Soviet designs and protect the oil-rich 
Arab countries (p. 587). 

At the descriptive level, Safran’s analysis is 
by and large unexceptionable. Historically, 
there is no doubt that, from the days of 
Truman and Acheson through the Nixon/Ford- 
Kissinger era, Washington struggled through the 
thicket of Middle East politics while its eyes 
were compulsively and unwaveringly fastened 
on Moscow. As the 1950s and 1960s wore on, 
Israel indeed came to be regarded as the most 
reliable anti-Soviet force in the area. At the 
analytical level, however, there is one basic 
shortcoming. Safran fails to address an issue 
central both to a clear understanding of the 
subject and to the persuasiveness of his own 
thesis regarding the congruity between the U.S. 
“special relationship” with Israel and America’s 
strategic interests in the Middle East: viz., the 
extent to which the “‘special relationship” itself 
was responsible for originally bringing the 
Soviets into the Middle East, and subsequently 
fomenting conditions favorable to the expan- 
sion and entrenchment of Moscow’s presence in 
the Arab states. In fact, the book’s weakest 
chapters are those that deal with the crucial 
formative years 1948—1956. One would like to 
know what role U.S. and general Western 
support for Israel in the late 1940s and 1950s 
did play in antagonizing Arab nationalism and 
forestalling the growth of amicable relations 
with the United States. To take one specific 
example, on the vital issue of arms supplies, 
how did the constraints on U.S. sale of weapons 
to Egypt and Syria imposed by the require- 
ments of the commitment to Israel’s security 
affect the calculus of decision that led Cairo to 
Peking and Moscow in the mid-1950s? 

Once the Russians were ensconced in the 
heart of the Middle East, there is no doubt that, 
within a cold war context, a strongly anti- 
Soviet Israel came to serve useful American 
strategic purposes in the area. But, unless one is 
to argue that Moscow’s penetration was some- 
how an inevitable process (which Safran does 
not do), any thorough analysis must look at the 
genesis of the Arab involvement with the 
Soviets and evaluate the impact on this process 
of the early and close American association 
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with Israel’s emergence and growth. At the 
time, it should be noted, this association was 
the product of the combined effect of “moral” 
U.S. concerns and the pressures of American 
Zionists and their supporters on the Truman 
administration. Those who argued from a “‘stra- 
tegic interests” perspective then were ranged in 
opposition to that policy. 

Because it is incomplete, Safran’s argument 
remains unconvincing. One can easily stand his 
analysis on its head and argue that U.S. policy, 
having failed to prevent Soviet inroads into the 
Middle East largely because of its association 
with Israel, came to rely on the Jewish State as 
its principal anti-Soviet ally willy-nilly, since 
alternative policies (pro-Arab) were not avail- 
able to Washington as they were foreclosed by 
the realities of domestic politics. 

Similarly, after the June war, during Safran’s 
“Golden Era” in U.S.-Israeli relations, Ameri- 
can policy was based on a major misconception 
that would become painfully obvious in Oc- 
tober 1973. Washington assumed that a strong 
Israel in the context of a regional military 
balance of power would deprive the Arabs of a 
credible military option and force them into a 
peace settlement on Israel’s terms, The 1973 
war and accompanying oil embargo invalidated 
these assumptions and created a totally new set 
of circumstances. Further encouraged by Sa- 
dat’s rift with Moscow, U.S. diplomacy became 
geared to active promotion of an overall peace 
settlement and rapprochement with the Arabs. 
This had led to recurrent crises in U.S.-Israeli 
relations, Yet, Safran argues, paradoxically the 
basic interests of the two countries remain 
interdependent. It is America’s continuing 
strong support for Israel and Israel’s continuing 
control over Arab territories that give the 
“moderate” Arabs the required incentives to 
accept U.S. overtures and seek America’s 
friendship (pp. 588—89). Hence, the author 
concludes, the United States should in the 
future preserve the “‘special relationship,” since 
“that relationship is important both in itself 
and in order to make it desirable for the Arab 
countries to continue to seek the goodwill of 
the United States.” This will require a mutual 
security treaty between Israel and the United 
States similar to the American-Japanese treaty. 
Armed with such guarantees, Israel will be able 
to make territorial concessions necessary for an 
Arab-Israeli settlement (p. 598). 

Here, again, Safran unexplainably postulates 
a natural incompatibility between Arab and 
Western interests, requiring the corrective agen- 
cy of a continued Israeli-U.S. alliance. That 
friendly relations between the United States 
and important Arab countries are incapable of 
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developing their own self-sustaining basis is— 
from the “national interests” perspective as 
defined by Safran himself—certainly not self- 
evident. A mutual defense treaty with Israel 
probably will be a necessary part of the 
American contribution to an Arab-Israeli peace. 
But it will be the price to be paid for domestic 
support of an active U.S. role in bringing about 
a settlement acceptable to the Arabs, not the 
expression of a reasoned, historically valid 
calculus of American strategic interests in the 
Middle East. 


PAUL JABBER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Politics and Economics of European Mane- 
tary Integration. By Loukas Tsoukalis. 
(Reading, Mass.: Allen and Unwin, 1977. Pp. 
192. $18.75.) 


Loukas Tsoukalis has recently entered the 
field of finance through the academic gate. 
Being a “double-header,” i.e., well qualified in 
economics and politics, he regrets that “the 
apparent technicality of international monetary 
issues has discouraged political scientists from 
dealing with the subject” (pp. 11—12), and also 
that “the complicated terminology which has 
developed in this field has created almost a 
closed shop for specialists’ (p. 12). Both 
assessments appear accurate. In addition one 
will have to agree with the author that money 
has become “highly political” (p. 171). 

However, it was the communication problem 
that may have motivated Tsoukalis to translate 
his opus magnum (which had just been sub- 
mitted to Oxford University) into a modified 
version that would presumably be accessible to 
a larger audience. 

While working on his doctoral dissertation, 
Tsoukalis faced monumental hurdles. One of 
them was the fact that, as he puts it in the 
preface, “International monetary affairs have 
been traditionally covered by a veil of mystery 
and secrecy.” To overcome that obstacle 
Tsoukalis engaged in numerous interviews with 
people in the decision-making process in the 
various EEC countries, and in consulting press 
cuttings as essential sources of information. 
Such a research strategy known as “communi- 
cations analysis” is methodologically far from 
flawless since it lends a speculative quality to 


-scholarly analysis. The reader is left with many 


questions, the main one being: “Why should 
decision-making intimate in a private interview 
what they refused to make public?” Fortunate- 
ly, however, the present work draws on a large 
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tange of written sources as well. In fact, the 
interviews have not been listed, and one is 
consequently left in the dark as to who among 
that “large number of Community officials and 
members of national permanent delegations” 
(preface) has been consulted, and on what 
subjects. Nor did the author see fit to add a 
bibliography. 

Tsoukalis’ approach is strongly theory-ori- 
ented. Indeed, an entire introductory section is 
devoted to adding a theoretical background. 
The first chapter in particular tends to render 
the argument abstract. Although not all of it is 
original, one is forced to admit that Tsoukalis 
offers some fresh perspectives in his explana- 
tion of the various schools. Regrettably, he has 
excluded the communications school from his 
consideration. Although that omission is jus- 
tified in a footnote (p. 177), one is left with the 
impression that maybe in this instance Deutsch 
et al. miscommunicated. Also, one is struck by 
the ambiguity of purpose: the author wants his 
analysis to rely on as well as to test existing 
theories. 

The other theory chapter is concerned with 
optimum currency areas and the EC. Peter 
Coffey in his recent book Europe and Money 
pointed out that “an optimum currency area is 
a different animal from an economic and 
monetary union.” Nevertheless, Tsoukalis’ dis- 
cussion which includes a number of important 
definitions is not only intriguing but also 
gradually gaining in relevance. It is then that 
the author arrives at the pièce de résistance, the 
actual object of his study, EMU (there is a 
somewhat ominous irony in the fact that the 
initials of Economic and Monetary Union also 
refer to a “flightless and ostrichlike bird!’’). 
Defining the limits of his inquiry as “the 
history of EMU in the European Community, 
the policies of the parties involved and the 
conflicts of interest created in the political and 
economic environment within which all this has 
taken place,” the author concentrates on a 
period of five years starting in 1969. Historical- 
ly, this may well be one of the most significant 
episodes in the development of the Communi- 
ty, if not a fateful turning point. It marked the 
addition of three new members, the acceptance 
of the all-important Werner and Tindemans 
Reports, and the birth of that other animal, the 
snake. In a sense one may say that the 
alternatives inherent in the dilemma élargisse- 
ment ou profondissement were simultaneously 
pursued. The snake, one will remember, has 
met disaster upon disaster. Having left the 
tunnel it was variously afflicted by defections, 
irregular membership as well as eventual dis- 
memberment. All that is left now is a mini- 
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snake which is little more than a Deutsche mar 
satellite zone. That too is bound to disappear i? 
the resolutions adopted at the Bremen an¢ 
Aachen summits are executed. However, wha’ 
is so surprising of Tsoukalis’ work is not that sc 
much has become dated (which is what one 
would expect of the kaleidoscopic mutations in 
the world of finance) but that a great deal is 
still relevant. Indeed, as an historical analysis 
the book will retain considerable relevance unt:i 
EMU has definitely emerged, that is, until the 
process of monetary integration has been com- 
pleted. 

The study is without question based upon 
painstaking research. Its style, though fairly fla: 
at times, is at least lucid, lacking the involved 
prose that has become endemic in academi: 
writing. And most importantly, Tsoukalis has 
also succeeded in building a bridge between 
politics and economics by rendering comple:: 
matters comprehensible to students in both 
disciplines. 

HENRI J. WARMENHOVEN 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


Reducing Global Inequities. By W. Howarc 
Wriggins and Gunnar Adler-Karlsson. (Nev? 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1978. Pp. xiv + 192. 
$9.95, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


This is another volume in the 1980s Projec: 
of the Council on Foreign Relations. It contains 
two loosely connected studies by Howarc 
Wriggins, currently Ambassador to Sri Lankas, 
and Gunnar Adler-Karlsson of Denmark. 

Wriggins’ study focuses on Third Worki 
strategies for change—essentially external strate- 
gies that the developing countries have adopter 
and might adopt in the future to gain some 
negotiating leverage against the developed cour» 
tries. Six strategies are discussed: commodity 
cartels, regional coalitions, universal coalitions 
containing the great majority of Third Worlr. 
countries, associations with a major power, th: 
threat or precipitation of local war, and irregu- 
lar violence. In each case Wriggins briefly 
outlines the advantages and disadvantages of a 
strategy and the conditions that have favored c- 
may favor its adoption, and then concludes 
with some speculations about its future attrac- 
tiveness. Very brief case studies accompany 
each discussion. 

Wriggins concludes, not surprisingly, tha: 
Third World states are not as helpless as many 
of their leaders contend, that recent events have 
given these states wider choices, and that all c? 
the strategies, while likely to remain in usc, 
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have significant limitations, especially given the 
real or potential conflicts of interest within the 
Third World. 

A catalogue of past strategies by its nature 
cannot break much new ground. Still, within 
the constraints set by the analytical framework, 
Wriggins’ comments seem generally sound. One 
might argue with details in some places, but the 
author is usually careful to qualify his argu- 
ments and to indicate the limitations of a list of 
strategies as a guide for the future. The result, 
nevertheless, is a useful essay, perhaps especial- 
ly as background for students first encountering 
the problems of the Third World and the 
international system. 

Adler-Karlsson’s study concentrates on the 
need to reorient development policy toward the 
direct reduction of absolute poverty. He sets 
out the by-now familiar statistics on the vast 
number of people in the Third World who are 
deprived of adequate food, water, health, hous- 
ing, and other basic needs. And he argues, as 
many have before him, that the first concern of 
development must be to meet these basic needs, 
that conventional growth theory and its 
“trickle down”? mechanism have failed in this 
regard, and that successful implementation of a 
basic needs strategy will require a direct assault 
on domestic structures of inequality in the 
Third World and on the inequalities built into 
the international trade and aid system. He 
contends also that it is not scarcity of material 
resources—a fear of some who have argued 
(mistakenly, I believe) that an emphasis on 
direct relief of poverty will demand vast and 
unlikely resource transfers-but the lack of 
political “will” domestically and internationally 
that impedes progress. 

The weakness in Adler-Karlsson’s argument 
is not really in what he says, but rather in what 
he does not say. Support for a basic needs 
strategy is now widely shared—the World Bank 
under Robert McNamara, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, the ILO, and various 
intellectual and public figures in both the 
developed and developing world have been 
advocating such a change in development strate- 
gy for some years. But there are both concep- 
tual and political problems implicit in this 
change, and Adler-Karlsson fails to deal with 
any of these problems. As a result, we have 
advocacy and prescription, but not analysis. 
And surely the latter is what is now necessary, 
unless we want to take the risk of stumbling 
into another round of chasing the latest fashion 
in development circles and perhaps generating 
another set of unforeseen consequences. 

In large part what is absent from Adler-Karl- 
sson’s treatment is analysis of the very difficult 
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“how” questions: for example, how to con- 
vince Third World governments that basic needs 
is not an anti-growth strategy consigning them 
forever to extreme dependency and how to 
conceptualize the relationship between the re- 
duction of poverty and inequality (two very 
different notions) and the maintenance of 
sufficient growth. Without analysis of these and 
other such questions, his study is useful only as 
exhortation. 


ROBERT L. ROTHSTEIN 
Washington, D.C. 


The Missile Defense Controversy: Strategy, 
Technology, and Politics, 1955—1972. By 
Ernest J. Yanarella. (Lexington: The Univer- 
sity Press of Kentucky, 1977. Pp. xi + 236. 
$17.25.) 


The main themes of this book can be 
summarized as follows: 

An American “technological imperative” 
(according to Ralph Lapp, “if a weapons system 
could be made, then it would be made”—p. 4) 
has been the “real”? stimulus of military tech- 
nology and the strategic arms race of the 1960s. 
Rather than being an objective, deterministic 
force, the technological imperative has “subter- 
ranean” sources in human relations—specifically 
the U.S. military research and development 
organization. In this centralized and closed 
R&D system, an internal arms race has been run 
since the beginning of Secretary of Defense 
McNamara’s administration, pitting the dom- 
inant offensive, strategic systems against the 
subordinate defensive systems, “‘with little or 
no regard for any real Soviet threat or develop- 
ing Soviet capability” (p. 100). Individual 
responsibility falls mainly on Secretary McNa- 
mara, whose strategic and managerial ap- 
proaches not only predominated in his own 
administration but also conditioned future de- 
bate and decisions up to and beyond the 
“unwitting” Nixon Administration that agreed 
in SALT I to freeze ABM development. The 
U.S. had “overwhelmingly” great latitude for 
slowing the arms race, given its innovative role 
in arms technology (and the USSR’s imitative 
role and acceptance of technological inferiori- 
ty), but the opportunities for greater restraint 
in offensive systems and for pursuit of de- 
fensive systems were neglected by McNamara 
due to the technological imperative and to his 
bias for deterrence based on offensive systems. 

The foregoing summary does not of course 
allow for some of the qualifications in the 
book. Indeed while the author repeatedly em- 
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phasized the predominant role of the tech- 
nological imperative (e.g., pp. 99, 165, 194), he 
also suggested the contrary in the preface 
(technology does not limit the function of 
politics—p. ix), acknowledged evidence to the 
contrary throughout the book, and “conceded” 
in the conclusion that many factors spur the 
arms race even though the book “argued that 
bringing military R&D (especially in the offen- 
sive realm) under effective control would be 
tantamount to controlling the arms race” (p. 
202). 

An alternative summary could therefore 
conclude that the ABM case refutes the tech- 
nological-imperative thesis—i.e., that political 
and strategic factors were the primary reasons 
why deployment of the ABM was postponed 
for many years, why deployment was finally 
approved, and why ABM deployment was 
stopped under SALT I. These contradictory 
interpretations suggest at the least that the 
author did not entirely achieve one of his stated 
objectives: weighing rather than simply deline- 
ating the impact of strategic, technological, 
political, organizational, and economic factors. 

The themes outlined in the first summary 
would have been more convincing if the follow- 
ing issues, among others, had been clarified. 

The characterization of McNamara’s strategy 
of assured destruction as simply a return to the 
previous administration’s strategic doctrine ig- 
nores, among other distinctions, the qualitative 
improvements (due to technological innovation 
in missile and command and control systems) 
which contributed to a more stable strategic 
balance in the 1960s. 

The criticism that McNamara’s cost-effec- 
tiveness approach fueled the arms race does not 
explain the decline in U.S. strategic arms 
budgets from the mid-1960s to the mid-1970s, 
nor does it deal satisfactorily with the judg- 
ments of analysts such as Klaus Knorr and 
Oscar Morgenstern that the ‘‘conservative” 
McNamara techniques tended to discourage 
technological innovation. Moreover, Yanarella 
mentions McNamara’s cancellation of several 
important weapons systems but does not ex- 
plain how this fact squares with the repeated 
assertions about the predominance of the tech- 
nological imperative. 

Yanarella is justified in criticizing a simple 
action-reaction explanation for the arms race 
and the use of “worst-case” estimates. But he 
neglected to deal with the arguments of ana- 
lysts such as Albert Wohlstetter (in 1969, 1970, 
1974, 1975) to the effect that in many in- 
stances the U.S. underestimated the capabilities 
of Soviet weapons development. Moreover, the 
concepts of an “internal” arms race within the 
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U.S. and American primacy in causing the arm: 
race undervalued the significance of Americar 
perceptions of threat, risk, and uncertainty in 
the international system and the role of thc 
USSR. Even the multiple-factor causality is 
“conceded” in the book, the factors singled ou‘ 
seem to be directed only to the U.S.: “the role 
of the tradition of ‘negotiation from strength, 
the pervasiveness of bureaucratic politicking 
and the ‘imperatives’ of capitalist expansionism. 
and planning for obsolence” (p. 202). The 
steady Soviet buildup in armaments since the 
late 1960s—including a number of new strategic 
weapons systems—suggests that the USSR is no. 
willing to accept technological inferiority anc 
that their increased technological sophistication 
may be promoting a technological “break- 
through” approach that Yanarella ascribes only 
to the U.S. 

Although the author questions the conven- 
tional wisdom that emphasizes the preeminence 
of the strategic offensive in the nuclear era, he 
offers no unconventional wisdom about the 
alternative of relying on defensive systems. He 
simply calls for “transcending? the mutua 
assured destruction strategy and for a “radical” 
and more “holistic” approach to disarmamen 
by the U.S. McNamara believed that stoppine 
the ABM was a means to dampen the arms rac: 
and to preserve deterrence stability. This bool. 
argues that the USSR, following in their defen- 
sive tradition, would have responded to ar 
American ABM with more of their own defen- 
sive systems and not, as McNamara maintained. 
with more offensive weapons. The book doe. 
not explain why the USSR agreed to an ABN 
halt under SALT I. If one reason was to stop ¢ 
more sophisticated American ABM technology. 
then it seems more likely that Russia woulc 
have responded to an American ABM not with 
their less sophisticated ABM system but witl 
what they seem to do best—i.e., producins, 
more offensive missiles. 

Since this case study has implications for the 
contemporary strategic arms competition. 
especially in light of the growing vulnerability: 
of land-based ICBMs and some renewed interes’ 
in ABM, it is unfortunate that the book wa. 
published (December 1977) about three year. 
after the writing evidently had been completed. 
Although the book claims to have uncoverec 
the “clandestine” and “underlying roots’ o` 
the arms race, a more successful effort tc 
explain the interrelationships of technology. 
politics, and strategy as manifested in the 
U.S-USSR arms competition would have re- 
quired analysis of issues that are only touchec 
upon in this volume. Admittedly an expandec 
exploration of the problem would have length- 
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ened the book considerably beyond its 204 
pages of text. But that would have been a 
better book and $17.25 a fair price. 


EUGENE J. ROSI 
U.S. Army War College (Visiting) 
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THE POLITICS OF POLICY-MAKING. 


POLICY-MAKING IN THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 

Edited by Helen Wallace, William Wallace, & 
Carole Webb, all of the Institute of Science & 
Technology, University of Manchester 

A distinctive analysis of the European Communi- 
ties as a policy-making forum, this book explores 
the successes and failures of Community policy- 
making through case studies—relating the empiri- 
cal evidence to current theories of European 


integration. 

1-99423-5 1977 341pp. $28.95 
GOVERNMENT CONTROLLED 
ENTERPRISES 


International Strategic and Policy 


Decisions 

Renato Mazzolini, Columbia University 

This book analyzes how European government- 
controlled enterprises (GCEs) make strategic and 
policy decisions—with special emphasis on their 
international operations. It purports to explain 
why such companies do or do not have activities 
abroad and if they do, what, if anything, is distinc- 
tive about such activities and why. Includes over 
300 interviews with leading executives, govern- 
ment officials, and union leaders. . throughout 
the nine European Economic Community 
countries. j 

1-99727-7 May 1979 approx. 400 pp. $32.00 


SPECIAL INTERESTS AND 
POLICYMAKING 

Agricultural Policies and Politics in 
Britain and the United States of 
America, 1956-70 

Graham K. Wilson, University of Essex 


Using agriculture as his model, Wilson compares 
the roles played by minority pressure groups in 
Britain and the U.S. in determining economic 


licies. 
1-99495-2 1977 205 pp. $21.95 
PREDICTION ANALYSIS OF CROSS 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


David K. Hildebrand & James D. Laing, both of 
the University of Pennsylvania, & Howard 
Rosenthal, Carnegie-Mellon University 


Here’s a timely presentation of a new general 
research method for selecting scientific predic- 
tion through analysis of cross-classified data. 
1-39575-7 1977 311 pp. $26.00 


Available at your bookstore or write to 
John V Storojev, Dept. 7081 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE : 
a division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 

In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 

Prices subject to change without notice. 092 A 7081-56 








EUROPE WITHOUT DEFENSE? 
48 Hours That Could Change the 
Face of the World 


By GENERAL ROBERT CLOSE, Com- 
mander, Belgian 16th Armoured Divi- 
sion, NATO Forces in Germany 
(1976-78), Currently, Chairman of the 
Board of the Commission for National 
Defense Problems, Brussels. 


Foreword by Senator Sam Nunn, 
Member, Armed Services Commitee, 
U.S. Congress 


“Evidence available to the subcom- 
mittee suggests that European 
forces will begin to run out of equip- 
ment and ammunition in a matter of 
days rather than weeks and months 
[in the event of an attack. ]" 
—Subcommitiee on the Atlantic 
Alliance of the House Armed 
Services Committee 


“Could NATO's military forces today 
halt a sudden Soviet blitzkrieg aim- 
ed at conquering Germany east of 
the Rhine? .. . General Close thinks 
not, and | am inclined to share his 
pessimism.” 

—From the Foreword by Senator 
Sam Nunn, Member, Armed 
Services Commitee, U.S. Con- 
gress 

0 08 023108 X hardcover $49.50 
250 pP. (approx.) Summer 1979 


MANAGING AND ORGANIZING MULTI- 
NATIONAL CORPORATIONS 

Edited by STANLEY DAVIS, Boston 
University and Columbia University 


0 08 021267 0 hardcover $37.50 
0.08 021266 2 PPS Student Edition $9.95 
5416 pp. 4979 


©) PERGAMON PRESS 


UNITED STATES: Maxwell House, Fairview Park, Elmsford, N.Y. 10523, U.S.A. 
CANADA: 150 Consumers Rd., Willowdale, Ontario M2J 1P9, Canada 
UNITED KINGDOM: Headington Hill Hall, Oxford OX3 OBW, England 





PERGAMON 
POLICY STUDIES 


| A New Series From PERGAMON PRESS 


U.S. CORPORATE PROFITABILITY AND 
CAPITAL FORMATION: Are Rates of Re- 
turn Sufficient? 

By HERMAN I. LIEBLING, Lafayette Col- 
lege, formerly Senior Economic Ad- 
visor, U.S. Department of the Treasury 
008 024622 2 hardcover $44.00 (approx ) 
4105 pp. (approx } Fall 1979 


THE GUN MERCHANTS: Politics and 
Policies of the Major Arms Suppliers 
Edited by CINDY CANNIZZO, Ohio State 
University 

0 08 024632 X hardcover 
470 PP. (approx.} 


$44.00 tapprox } 
Fall 1979 


ARAB-ISRAELI MILITARY/POLITICAL RELA- 
TIONS 

Arab Perceptions and the Politics of 
Escalation 

By JOHN AMOS II, Naval Postgraduate 
School (U.S.A.} 

0 08 023865 3 hardcover 
315 pp. approx.) 


$25.00 approx } 
Summer 1979 


WORLD POLITICS AND THE ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 

Edited by ROBERT O. FREEDMAN, 
Baltimore Hebrew Ccilege 

0 08 023380 5 hardcover $20.00 {approx} 
270 Pp. (approx.) Summer 1979 


GREAT POWER INTERVENTION IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

Edited by MILTON LEITENBERG, Cornell 
University, and GABRIEL SHEFFER, The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 

008 023867 X hardcover $25.00 (approx) 
350 pp. (approx.) Spring 1979 

















THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Volume 1: The Renaissance 
Volume 2: The Age of Reformation 


QUENTIN SKINNER 


“This is a work of the first importance. ... These volumes exhibit [Skinner’s] philosophi- 
cal views in action, in his work as an intellectual historian. . . . In a word, this is a genuine 
history. This work is certain to have a very great impact on the next generation and 
beyond in the teaching of history and of political thought, and upon scholarly 
research.” —Choice Each volume Hardcover $29.50 Paper $9.50 


WESTERN POLITICAL THEORY 
IN THE FACE OF THE FUTURE 
JOHN DUNN 


Dunn questions the universal acceptance of such political values as freedom, justice, 
democracy, and loyalty toward fellow citizens, examines how these values have come 
to be accepted, and shows that the major traditions of thought from which they have 
emerged are incoherent or flawed in crucial respects. Themes in the Social Sciences 

Hardcover $17.95 Paper $4.95 


LIBERALS AND SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 
PETER CLARKE 


Studies the relationship between liberalism and socialism in Britain in the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries through the lives of such intellectuals as Graham 
Wallas, L.T. Hobhouse, J.S. Hobson, and J.L. and Barbara Hammond. $26.00 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE MORALITY 
STUART HAMPSHIRE, Editor 


“The problem of ‘dirty hands’ is announced in the foreword... as the central theme of 
this collection of essays by five professional philosophers [Hampshire, T.M. Scanlon, 
Bernard Williams, Thomas Nagel, Ronald Dworkin]. In fact, their arguments are far 
more wide-ranging, addressing more general questions of moral philosophy and politi- 
cal theory.” —The New Republic Hardcover $15.95 Paper $3.95 


THE CAPITALIST WORLD-ECONOMY 
IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN 


In this collection of his essays, Wallerstein focuses on the central conflicts of 
capitalism—bourgeois vs. proletarian and core vs. periphery—in an attempt to describe 
both the cyclical rhythms and the secular transformations of capitalism. Studies in 
Modern Capitalism/Etudes sur le Capitalisme Moderne (A co-publication of 
Cambridge University Press and Editions de la Maison des Sciences de Homme) 
Hardcover $36.00 Paper $9.95 


ia 


PARTICIPATION AND POLITICAL EQUALITY 


A Seven Nation Comparison 
SIDNEY VERBA, NORMAN H. NIE and JAE-ON KIM 


“Thoroughly researched and documented, rigorously organized, and clearly pre- 
sented, this methodologically sophisticated work is an important contribution to the 
comparative study of political participation.”"—Library Journal 


“Most impressive is the quality of thought displayed throughout. ... The book could be 
recommended as a tour de force of the intellect, aye apart from the subject matter it 
treats."—Dr. David Abernathy, Department of Political Science, Stanford University. 


Hardcover $19.95 Paper forthcoming 


STATES AND SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS 


A Comparative Analysis of France, Russia, and China 
THEDA SKOCPOL 


Skocpol offers a frame of reference for analyzing social-revolutionary transformations 

in modern world history, and develops an in-depth, rigorous comparative-historical 

analysis of three major cases: the French Revolution of 1787-1800, the Russian 

fevelulcn of 1917 through the 1930's, and the Chinese Revolution of 1911 through 
e 's. 


“With lucidity and care, Skocpol has laid out a challenging camparison of three great 
revolutions....Here is a book worth studying, refuting, testing, elaborating, and 
emulating.’—Charles Tilly. 


“This is simply the best piece of political sociology I have ever read: an amazingly able, 
acute, and politically intelligent piece of analysis on one of the central issues in the 
understanding of the modern world.”——John Dunn 

Hardcover $29.95 Paper $7.95 


CRISIS AND LEGITIMACY 


The Administrative Process and American Government 
JAMES O. FREEDMAN 


“In the most important study of administrative law in decades, Dean Freedman exam- 
ines its philosophy and processes, dispels some popular myths, and constructs a 
model for summary action, with a commanding sweep of scholarship from Montesquieu 
and the Framers to Max Weber and the decisions of the Burger Court.... Freedman’s 
felicitous study takes its place with the significant works on administrative law in our 
time as a major contribution to persuading the American people of the authentic quality 
of the fourth branch of the government.”—-Robert M. Landis in the Philadelphia 
Sunday Bulletin $15.95 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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© 


J. Harvie Wilkinson III. A provocative history of the Supreme Court's halting role in 
integrating education that provides a panoramic look at America’s race problem, this ‘‘s a first 
rate book — eloquent and informative in narration, sane and temperate in judgment.” 
— Edwin M. Yoder, dr. “Mr. Wilkinson is a sensitive and skilled chronicler; his book is an 
important addition to the literature of social justice.” — Richard Kluger 340 pp., $13.95 












FROM BROWN TO BAKKE 
The Supreme Court and School Integration: 1954-1978 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND AMERICAN 


FOREIGN POLICY 

1932-1945 

Robert Dallek. “Impressive both for the range of its research and for its many sound 
judgments. . .. Lucid, sympathetic, but critical, this is, quite simply, the best book that has 
been written on this important subject.” — William Leuchtenberg. “A readable, luminous 
account of Roosevelt’s foreign policy.” —- Frank Freidel. 672 pp., $19.95 
A CONTINENT ASTRAY 

Europe 1970-1978 


Walter Laqueur. Dealing with such topics as Eurosocialism, Euronationalism, Euro- 
economics, detente, and the recession of the 70s, this trenchant and controversial analysis of 
the problems that face contemporary Europe is a masterly interpretation of the political and 
cultural trends that have caused the current European crisis. 416 pp., $15.00 


MARX’S INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 







Melvin Rader. “An original, highly provocative, wonderfully readable work. . .. There is 
nothing like it currently available.” — Bertell Ollman. “A remarkably clear, non-tendentious 
attempt to state the essential doctrines of Marx himself.” — Maurice Mandelbaum. ‘Excellent 
in organization, thought, and style.” — Efraim Shmueli. 288 pp., $12.95 


E s Prices subject to change. 
ub di Publishers of Fine Books 
as for Five Centuries 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue ¢ New York, N.Y. 10016 





- Help your students 
~ better understand 

: their role 

-~ in determining 
public policy.. .Heres how: 


BUREAUCRACY, POLICY AND THE PUBLIC 


Contemporary in every way, this book offers 
students a well-written introduction to public 
administration. Professor Seitz draws from a variety of 
allied fields as he examines in detail the function of 
bureaucracies in modern society, bureaucratic 
decision-making, and the relationship of bureaucracy 
to democracy. Rather than treat administration as an 
end in itself, he emphasizes the recent trend toward 
relating administration and management directly to 
public policy. His book: 

e Includes far more solid research and empirical 
data than the usual “descriptive” books offered in this 
area; 

e Discusses the historical development of 
bureaucracy and links this to-current concerns; 

e Relates to the role and problems of public 
policy in a practical and usable fashion, and features a 
unique emphasis on the public sector; 

e Considers such contemporary issues as the 


public administrator's role in coping with the energy , 


crisis, international aspects, and ecology. 


e Provides an excellent, timely chapter on ad- 
ministrative laws; 
e Includes a teacher's guide and test manual. 


By Steven Thomas Seitz. 1978. 226 pages, 129 
illustrations. Price, $9.95. Price effective in U.S.A. 
only. i 


TABLE OF CONTENTS THE MACRODYNAMICS OF 
BUREAUCRACY > The Birth of Bureaucracy > The 
Foundations of Bureaucracy Bureaucracy and 
Production > Bureaucracy and Social Control - 
Bureaucracy and International Relations THE 
MICRODYNAMICS OF BUREAUCRACY « Multiple 
Bureaucracies - Bureaucratic Leadership - Bureau- 
cracy and Cybernetics-: Bureaucratic Management - 
Bureaucratic Decision Making - APPLICATIONS - 
Bureaucracy and Democracy + Glossary 


For more information on this book or other 
Mosby texts simply call toll free (800) 325-4177 and 
ask for extension 30. A90408 


MOSBY 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
11830 WESTLINE INDUSTRIAL DRIVE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63141 
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| OWINNERS 
/ trom CQ 


Politics and Public Policy Series 
Advisory Editor: Robert L. Peabody 


Interest Groups, Lobbying and Policymaking, by Norman 
Ornstein and Shirley Elder, explores the efforts of groups to 
influence legislation. Three case studies — Common Site Picketing, 
Clean Air Legislation, and the B-1 Bomber — illustrate lobbying 
successes and failures. 

August 1978. 245 pages. $5.50. 


Financing Politics: Money, Elections and Political Reform, by 
Herbert Alexander, is a thorough analysis of financing electoral 
politics. The author focuses on how campaign money is raised, 
spent. controlled and abused in American elections. 

October 1976. 299 pages. $5.50. 


Congressional Procedures and the Policy Process, by Walter 
Oleszek, is the first book in more than 10 years to examine 
congressional procedures and how they affect legislation. The 218- 
page text follows the movement of bills through Congress and uses 
numerous examples to enliven the narrative. 

August 1978. 256 pages. $5.50, 


New CQ Current Affairs Paperbacks 


Just Published: 


Energy Policy provides an 
indepth look at the debate be- 
tween the White House and 
Capitol Hill over solutions to 
our energy problems. This book 
follows Carter’s 1977 energy bill 
through its 18-month struggle in 
Congress. Articles on selected 
energy issues, including oil 
pricing, and summary of legisla- 
tion since 1973 are included. 

April 1979. 255 pages. $6.25. 


[—— COMING SOON! 


CQ Guide to Current Ameri- 
can Government, Fall 1979, 
brings introductory courses up 
to date with current case studies 
and detailed insight into the 
American political system. The 
Guide includes a glossary of 
congressional terms, the text of 
the Constitution, and an illustra- 
tion of how a bill becomes a 
law. The Guide is published 
twice a year in August and De- 
cember. August 1979. $5.50. 


The Middle East: U.S. Policy, 
Israel, Oil and the Arabs, 
Fourth Edition, examines the 
major issues and dramatic 
events affecting this volatile re- 
gion of the world. This timely 
paperback covers the Camp Da- 
vid accords, the historic Egyp- 
tian-Israeli peace treaty, and im- 
portant developments through 
June 1979. Valuable back- 
ground material is included. 
August 1979, $6.25. 


For complimentary examination copies, indicate course title 
on letterhead stationery and write to: 


Ms. Patricia A. Silver, College Services Coordinator 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY INC. 
1414 22nd Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 








Political Attitudes in Venezuela 
SOCIETAL CLEAVAGES AND POLITICAL OPINION 
By Enrique A. Baloyra and John D. Mariz 


This study breaks new ground in quantitative research methods. 
| 


i 
-mamn aiea Danai mat 


In providing a definitive portrait of the Venezuelan voter, it broad- 
ens our understanding of one of Latin America’s few surviving 
competitive democracies and a country whose role in world affairs 
is becoming increasingly important. \ 
323 pages, 22 tables, 27 figures, $19.95 ; 


Contemporary Portugal | 
THE REVOLUTION AND ITS ANTECEDENTS 
Edited by Lawrence S. Graham and Harry M. Makler 


These essays by leading experts discuss in detail the events lead- 
ing up to the Portuguese Revolution of 1974, the causes of the 
military coup, and the movement of a society on the brink of up- 
heaval toward open, democratic parliamentary elections. 


401 pages; $7.95, paper; $24.95, cloth 











The Revolution | 
nee Reading Capital Politically 


By Harry Cleaver | 
l 





The first chapter of Marx's Capital is at once the most important 
and the most difficult. This book, meant to accompany a study of | 
Capital, explains and interprets Chapter One and constructs a \ 
paradigm for reading the rest of the work. 


240 pages; $5.95, paper; $14.95, cloth 


State and Capital 
A MARXIST DEBATE 
Edited by John Holloway and Sol Picciotto 





| 
State and Capital presents the major contributions to the “state | 
derivation,” or “Staatsableitung,” debate of recent years. These i 
essays illuminate the central arguments in the debate and provide | 
a fundamental critique of the conventionally accepted Marxist i 
theory of state. 


220 pages, $13.50 


Marx and History 

FROM PRIMITIVE SOCIETY TO THE COMMUNIST FUTURE 
By D. Ross Gandy 

Gandy provides an enlightening assessment of Marx’s views on 
all the epochs that cross his historical vision: primitive societies, 


ancient Roman and Asiatic civilization, feudalism, and the hypo- 
thetical communist future. 


207 pages, $14.95 


27 As 


University of Texas Press 
POST OFFICE BOX 7819 AUSTIN, TEXAS 78712 


FROM PRIMITIVE SOCIETY TO THE COMMUNIST FUTURE 


BY D. ROSS GANDY 
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The Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 


Announces 


THE D.B. HARDEMAN 
PRIZE 


For the Best Book on the United States 
Congress in the Twentieth Century 


$1,500 


The prize will be given for the best entry published 
between Jonuary 1, 1976, and December 31, 1978. 
Entries must be submitted by September 1, 1979. 


For additional information write 
The Lyndon Baines Johnson Library, Austin, Texas 78705 
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Now Available from 


Lexington Books: 


t 


Conflict-ot-Interest Regulation in the Federal New Dimensions to Energy Policy 


Executive Branch 

Robert G. Vaughn, The American University 
Foreword by Milton M. Carrow 

Now Available ISBN 0-669-02776-6 


Confront or Concede 

The Alinsky Citizen-Action Organizations 
Joan E. Lancourt, Boston University 

Now Available ISBN 0-669-02715-4 


Western European Cities in Crisis 
edited by Michael C. Romanos, 
University of Illinois 

Now Available ISBN 0-669-02800-2 


Human Rights and U.S. Foreign Policy 
Principles and Applications 

edited by Peter G. Brown and Douglas 
MacLean, University of Maryland 

Now Available ISBN 0-669-02807-x 


Decision Theory and the Legal Process 
Stuart S. Nagel and Marian G. Neef, 
University of Illinois 

320 pp. ISBN 0-669-01742-1 $23.95 


Union Rule in the Schools 
Big-City Politics in Transformation 
William J. Grimshaw 

Foreword by Norton Long 

176 pp. ISBN 0-669-02769-3 $18.50 


` 256 pp. 


edited by Robert Lawrence, 
Colorado State University 

A Policy Studies Organization Book 
ISBN 0-669-02172-5 $21.95 


European Security: Prospects for the 1980s 
edited by Derek Leebaert, Harvard , 
University and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

320 pp. ISBN 0-669-02158-6 $15.00 


Social Policy in Action 

Perspectives on the Implementation of 
Alcoholism Reforms 

Marilyn C. Regier 

Foreword by Roland L. Warren 

208 pp. ISBN 0-669-02716-2 $18.95 


Public Administration and Public Policy 
edited by H. George Frederickson, 
Eastern Washington State College, and 
Charles R. Wise, Indiana University 

A Policy Studies Organization Book 

240 pp. ISBN 0-669-00738-2 $16.95 


The Soviet Economy 

How It Really Works 

Constantine A. Krylov, U.S. Army Institute for 
Advanced Russian and East European 
Studies 

272 pp. _ ISBN 0-669-02743-x $17.95 


And Watch For... 


International Oil Policy 

Arnold E. Safer 

Foreword by Senator Edward Kennedy 
Available July 1979 ISBN 0-669-02959-9 


Problems in Public-Utility Economics 
and Regulation 


edited by Michael A. Crew, Rutgers University 


Available July 1979 


Balanced National Growth 

edited by Kevin Allen, National Rural 
Center 

Available July 1979 ISBN 0-669-02668-9 


Lexington Books 

D. C. Heath and Company 
125 Spring Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 


(617) 862-6650 
(212) 924-6460 
Call our toll-free number 
(800) 428-9292 


Constitutions, Taxation, and Land Policy 
Abstracts of Federal and State 
Constitutional Constraints on the Power 
of Taxation Relating to Land-Planning 
Policy 


Michael M. Bernard, Lincoln Institute of Land | $ 


Policy 
Available July 1979 ISBN 0-669-02823-1 


No transportation fee on prepaid orders. 


Write for complete descriptions and catalogs. 


Lexington 
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New from å 
S!Martins 


An Urban Profile of As the Middle East enters a period of consolidation following its phase of economic growth 





m largely based on oil, Hugh Roberts tooks at the resultant industrial, social and particularly 
The Middle East urban revolutions which the region has undergone and identifies problems and objectives for 
Hugh Roberts its urban future. 
Just published ISBN 0-312-83467-5 280 pages, illustrated $32.50 
| In Slums of Hope Peter C. Lloyd presents an authoritative overview of life in the shanty 
Slums of Hope? id towns that serve as homes for large portions of the urban populations of South America, 
anty Towns of the Third Wor Africa, India and Southeast Asia. 
Peter C, Lloyd Just published ISBN 0-312-72963-4 250 pages $16.95 
sal: Socialism Without the State discusses the threat which large-scale organization 
Socialism Without presents to the satisfaction of political demands and economic needs in modern society. 
the State Evan Luard suggests new modes of social and political organization which could reduce 
this threat. z 
Evan Luard : 
Just published ISBN 0-312-73718-1 200 pages $19.95 





Dictators Never Die Eduardo Crawley's Dictators Never Die, the fullest account of Nicaraguan politics yet 

published, supplies both the history and the up-to-date eyewitness reports necessary to an 

understanding of the country’s civil war. The book examines Nicaragua's chaotic present 

Eduardo Crawley against a historical background of revolution and plunder, incorporating extensive and 
penetrating interviews with both the figures who designed the network that supports the 
Somoza dynasty and those committed to its destruction. 


Nicaragua and the Somoza Dynasty 





Just published ISBN 0-312-20007-2 220 pages $14.50 

Principles of In a radical departure from prevailing orthodoxy in foreign policy study, Roy E. Jones » 
= Š develops a new and strikingly perceptive model for the analysis of interstate relations. Dr. 
Foreign Policy Jones’ provocative discussion of notions of the state and his compelling arguments in 


The Civil State in its World Setting defense of a traditional liberal faith in constitutional government provide the basis for a 
thoughtful, prescriptive approach to contemporary international relations, in which very 





Roy E. Jones different types of states must work together to preserve peace and avoid nuclear 
holocaust. 
Just published ISBN 0-312-64561-9 300 pages $25.00 
~ 


+} H H Soviet Foreign Policy Towards Egypt is the first book to combine rigorous empirical 
Soviet Fore $ Policy research into Russian and Arabic sources with a theoretical approach to the analysis of 


Towards Egypt Soviet foreign policy. Dr. Dawisha provides a close analysis of the development of the 
Soviet-Egyptian relationship since 1955, and its weakening in the 1970s, as well as a 
Karen Dawisha detailed investigation of the influences on and making of the USSR's Egyptian policy during 


the entire period 1955 to 1978. A 
Just published ISBN 0-312-74837-X 276 pages $25.00 








4 s Strategies of Survival is a timely account of Southeast Astan foreign policy developments 
Str ategies of Survival in a period of transition. The authors examine policy-making in the two Koreas, Vietnam (and 


n raa no Dilemmas the former South Vietnam), Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, and the Philippines, 
ot Smaller Asian States providing a survey of each country’s historical background as well as close analyses of 
Charles E. Morrison and Astri Suhrke contemporary problems. 

Just published ISBN 0-312-76453-7 346 pages $27.50 





Ra 1 itt The Radical Tradition traces the history of European radicalism focusing on one of the 
The dical Tradition movement's most persistent themes: criticism of socialist and communist parties for their 





A Study in authoritarian and bureaucratic tendencies, and a call for spontaneity and decentralization as 
Modern Revolutionary Thought the correct basis from which to change society. 
Richard Gombin Just published ISBN 0-312-66186-X 160 pages $14.95 








© nay), ‘ Repudiating the racial discrimination inherent in the official policy of separate development, 
South Africa S Op tions Frederik van Zyl Slabbert and David Welsh look to the experience of other democratically- 





Strategies for Sharing Power governed, ethnically divided societies, and drawing from their conclusions about the 
Frederik van Zyl Slabbert & David Welsh common problems of such societies, propose a new framework for the democratic 
resolution of political and economic conflict in Southern Africa. 
Just published ISBN 0-312-74696-2 170 pages $17.95 





A s Fourteen senior European scholars examine—in depth and on a genuinely comparative 
State and Society in basis—the types and functions of political, administrative and interest group relationships 


Contemporary Europe obtaining in both Eastern and Western European countries, State and Society in 
- Contemporary Europe provides the first full-scale analysis of European political struc- 


ack Hayward and R. N. Berki, editors ture in the late twentieth century. 
Just published ISBN 0-312-75604-6 288 pages $22.50 
The authors of a ground-breaking study of occupational status (published in mages of 
Measurement Occupational Prestige, 1978, and Class and Hierarchy, 1979), Anthony PM. Coxon 
and Meanings and Charles L. Jones here offer a boldly innovative contribution to the theory and methodol- 
Techniques and Methods of ogy of interview research and data analysis for the study of occupational cognition and status 
i ne perception. 
Stud 0 tional C t ; 
Siete da aime aces Just published ISBN 0-312-52418-8 300 pages $22.50 
Anthony PM. Coxon and Charles L. Jones f 
r Class and Hierarchy Class and Hierarchy is a boldly innovative study of social stratification, and a 


provocative critique of the assumptions and research procedures which have been 
employed in this field until now. Based on the same research project which produced the f 
Anthony P. M. Coxon and Charles L. Jones authors’ Images of Occupational Prestige (St. Martin's 1978), this book analyzes in | 


The Social Meaning of Occupations 


depth popular perceptions of occupational status and prestige, particularly as they 
emerge from workers’ every day conversations. 








Just published ISBN 0-312-14256-0 260 pages $19.95 

“Television and Television and Political Life focuses on television in six European countries—Britain, | 
eye . France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Sweden—examining the ways in which governments and 
Political Life legislatures either have come to terms with, or threaten the independence of political 


Studies of Six European Countries broadcasters. The television systems selected for discussion by Anthony Smith and his 
colleagues range from the least constrained (the Dutch) to the most constrained (the 
French) in western Europe, and the book clearly illuminates the myriad subtleties of the 
continuous tension between media freedom and political power. 


Just published ISBN 0-312-79073-2 288 pages $22.50 


Anthony Smith, editor 


* 








m Order today at 20% discount from: St. Martin’s Press « P 0. Box 5352% New York, NY 10017 


University Books Program 


G.K. HALL e&CO.—— 


GH 


STUDIES IN POLITICS... 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY BOOKS PROGRAM 


POLITICAL REPRESSION IN 
MODERN AMERICA 
From 1870 to the Present 

Robert Justin Goldstein 

0-8161-8253-1 $22.50 
“Goldstein’s work is enormously sig- 
nificant . . . for his original perception 
...and his superb execution . . . High- 
ly recommended.” 

—Library Journal 


GUYANA EMERGENT: 
The Post-Independence Struggle for 
Nondependent Development 

Robert Manley 

0-8161-9001-1 $14.50 
Based upon extensive research, Guyana 
Emergent recounts how the people 
of Guyana overcame internal and 
external political conflicts to build 
Guyana into a leader among nonaligned 
third world nations. 


AND FROM THE REFERENCE 
PUBLICATION DIVISION 


FREEDOM IN THE WORLD: 


Political Rights and Civil Liberties, 1978 


Raymond D. Gastil, editor and 

principal author 

0-8161-8301-5 $20.00 
Freedom in the World examines 
Carter’s human rights initiatives, 
reports on and assesses national 
elections worldwide, explores the 
right to self-determination, and 
describes the conditions of freedom 
in every independent nation. 


~ POWER: 


Its Nature, Its Use, and Its Limits 
Donald W. Harward, Editor 
Contributing Authors: Bella Abzug, 

Senator Howard Baker, Carolyn 
Bird, James MacGregor Burns, 
Noam Chomsky, Sidney Hook, 
Brian M. Jenkins, Thomas S. 
Szasz, William Rehnquist, Charles 
Reich, W. W. Rostow, Bayard 
Rustin, John H. Silber 
0-8161-9011-9 $18.00 

Thirteen leading figures examine power 

in the contexts of law, politics, econo- 

mics, and social action. 


ANALYZING THE THIRD WORLD 
Essays from Comparative Politics 
Norman W. Provizer, Editor 
0-8161-8250-7 $22.50 
Includes 17 essays from the journal 
Comparative Politics, which focus on 
modernity and change, politics and 
social order, leadership and public 
policy, and comparative political 
development in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, and the Middle East. 


For fast service call the 


toll-free Hall Help Line 
1-800-343-2806 





G.K. HALL &CO. Twayne Publishers Division 


70 Lincoln Street, Boston, MA 02111 


The Politics of the Olympic Games 
Richard Espy 


Can sports and politics mix? They can and do, according to Espy. He shows how the organization of 
the Olympic Games reflects the current structure of international politics. He also discusses the 
relationship between the Olympic ideal of international amnity through sport competition and the 
reality of world affairs, how television has changed governmental views and use of the Olympic Games, 
and whether sports can be used legitimately as a political tool. 


Why War? 
Ideology, Theory, and History 
Keith L. Nelson and Spencer C. Olin, Jr. 


A major departure from previous studies. Nelson and Olin categorize and explain the basic theories of 
war in terms of conservatism, liberalism, and radicalism. Essential to foreign policy decision makers 
and citizens alike. 


$10.95 


$10.95 


Residential Crowding in Urban America 
Mark Baldassare 


Laboratory animals respond to crowding with aggression. Do human “animals” react the same way? In 
this penetrating study Baldassare offers startling revelations concerning population density and human 
behavior, and suggests several prospects for the future. 

$12.95 


The Rational Peasant 
The Political Economy of Rural Society in Vietnam 


Samuel Popkin 

Popkin develops a model of rational peasant behavior and shows how village procedures result from 
the self-interested interactions of the peasants. 

“A model of clarity... I know of no contemporary social scientist. who has put the case for the political 
economy view more convincingly.” —F. G. Bailey 
$14.95 


Fascist Intellectual: Drieu La Rochelle 
Robert Soucy 


A number of intellectuals were attracted to fascism during the interwar period. Among them was Pierre 
Drieu La Rochelle, poet, novelist, political essayist, a regular contributor to La Nouvelle revue 
francaise, and a prominent supporter of Jacques Doriot’s Parti Populaire Francaise in 1936 and of 
Nazism after 1940. Soucy explains how a sensitive, intelligent, cultivated man like Drieu could become 
a fascist. 


$25.00 
At bookstores 


University 
of 
California 
Press 
Berkeley 94720 
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A PATTERSON SS 


A MORE PERFECT UNION 


Introduction to American Government 


Samuel C. Patterson, University of lowa 
Roger H. Davidson, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Randall B. Ripley, Ohio State University 


This new introductory text provides the best of political sci- 
ence knowledge about major aspects of American govern- 
ment. The authors present the complexities of American 
politics in a manner that is both interesting and understand- 
able. Published November, 1978 


A Student Study Guide, prepared by Grace Franklin of 
Ohio State University, parallels the format of the text. A 
comprehensive Instructor’s Resource Manual is available to 
adopters. 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request. Please indicate course title and text presently used. 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 








Now available in 


text editions for course adoptions 


Congress against Itself 


By Roger H. Davidson and Walter J. Oleszek 

*_., captures vividly the complexities of policymak- 
ing in general, and reform in particular. ... a wise and 
welcome book that those interested in Congress and 
congressional reform will read with profit and 
pleasure.” —Capitol Studies 


paper $5.95 cloth $15.00 


Founding Principles of 
American Government 


Two Hundred Years of Democracy on Trial 
Edited by George J. Graham, Jr. and 

Scarlett G. Graham 

“The essays are lucid and informative, consistently 
interpreting the words and deeds of the founders in 
light of contemporary issues.” —Journal of Politics 
"one of the more important recent works in Ameri- 
can government.” —Virginia Quarterly Review 


$7.50 


Southern Africa 


The Continuing Crisis 

Edited by Gwendolen M. Carter and 

Patrick Q’Meara 

An up-to-date and expanded version of Southern 
Africa in Crisis (1977). The eight essays that appeared 
in the earlier book have been substantially revised for 
this volume, and five new chapters have been added. 
paper $7.95 cloth $17.50 


Communism in 
Eastern Europe 


Edited by Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone and 
Andrew Gyorgy 

A basic and up-to-date survey of the socialist states of 
East Central Europe. Three chapters treat thematic or 
functional topics concerning the area as a whole; 
eight chapters consider each country separately. 
(Selected by The Library of Political and International Affairs} 


paper $7.95 cloth $17.50 


Parties and Elections 
in an Anti-Party Age 


American Politics and the Crisis of Confidence 
Edited with an Introduction by Jeff Fishel 


This large anthology contains a wide range of new and 
reprinted essays on the present condition and func- 
tioning of American political parties and the elec- 
toral process. 


paper $8.95 cloth $25.00 


Africa 


Edited by Phyllis M. Martin and Patrick O'Meara 


“no recent study . . . has consisted of such fasci- 
nating essays and interpretations, some of which su- 


persede earlier statements.” —Choice ". . . teachers $Æ 


responsible for interdisciplinary African Studies . . . 
will adopt this work as a textbook.” —Bulletin of the 
Southern Association of Africanists 


paper $7.95 cloth $20.00 


Egypt 


Burdens of the Past, Options for the Future 
By John Waterbury 
An authoritative, timely study of Egypt's major policy 


issues: guns or butter, population growth, agricul- $ 


























tural versus industrial development, socialism versus #4 


private enterprise, Arab unity versus Egyptian na- 
tionalism, Third World neutrality versus alignment 
with the West. i 


Staff) 
paper $9.95 cloth $19.50 


Citizens and the 
Environment 


Case Studies in Popular Action 

By Lynton K. Caldwell, Lynton R. Hayes, 

and Isabel M. MacWhirter 

“Explores.some fundamental issues in the relation- 
ship between government.and the people in a free but 
very complex society.” —Planning 

Suitable for courses in environmental studies, government. 


paper $6.95 cloth $17.50 


_ Available at bookstores or send $1.25 postage and handling for 
first book, 25¢ for each additional book, to order from publisher. c 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 
TENTH AND MORTON STREETS, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 47405 


(Published in association with the American Universities Field Fi 


















You Can Use 
Government Documents 


We know that information can help solve problems. 
However, the search for government-published information 
sometimes can create problems. Because government publications 

can be difficult to identify and obtain, we may overlook ` 
information that otherwise would contribute significantly 
to our work. As a result, the work is incomplete. 


CIS can help you find that needed publication, 
the one you know exists somewhere. As the leading indexer 
and micropublisher of government documents, we cover 
Federal, state, municipal, and foreign sources. However, 
we emphasize the “working papers” 
of the US Congress. Our research aids 
and reference collections make it easy to locate and 
use committee hearing and print publications, and reports 
and documents in the Serial Set ...from the earliest to the most 
recently issued. You therefore can spend more of your time 
examining source material, rather than trying to find it. 


Generally, libraries purchase our products. But we do 
want you to be aware of what we offer, and we want you to take 
advantage of the care and expertise we have brought to bear on 

government publications. 


With our services, you can use government documents. 
Your work will be more complete if you do. 





Congressional Information Service, Inc. 
7101 Wisconsin Avenue, Suite S00Y 
Washington, D.C. 20014 
Telephone 301/654-1550 


Write us for a free copy of America, on good authority, a wall chart that covers 
the working papers of the US Congress. Or pick one up at the booth at the 
Annual Conference of the American Political Science Association. 








Third World Studies from Princeton 


SONS OF THE SOIL 

Migration and Ethnic Conflict in India 
MYRON WEINER 

Myron Weiner’s study of the 
relationship between internal migration 
and ethnic conflict in India is 
exceptional for two reasons: it focuses 
on intercultural and interstate migration 
throughout the nation, rather than on 
merely local or provincial phenomena, 
and it examines both the social and the 
political consequences of India’s 
interethnic migrations. $22.50 


LABYRINTHS OF POWER 

Political Recruitment in 
Twentieth-Century Mexico 

PETER H. SMITH 

This comprehensive and in-depth study 
of the structure and transformation of 
the national political elite in 
20th-century Mexico analyzes the 
long-run impact of the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910 on the composition 
of the country’s ruling elite. Peter Smith 
focuses on such issues as the social basis 
of politics, the recruitment process, 
political career patterns, the amount of 
periodic turnover, the relationships 
between the political and economic 
elites. Cloth, $25.00. Limited Paperback 
Edition, $9.75 


DEPENDENT DEVELOPMENT 
The Alliance of Multinational, State, 


and Local Capital in Brazil 
PETER EVANS 


In order to analyze Brazil's recent 
accumulation of capital in the light of its 
continued dependence, Peter Evans 
focuses on the relationships among 
multinational corporations, local 
private entrepreneurs, and state-owned 
enterprises that have developed in 
Brazil over the last decade. Although 
relations among the three kinds of 
capital continue to be contradictory, he 
shows that the triple alliance provides 
the social structural basis for the pattern 
of local industrialization that has 
emerged. Cloth, $20.00. Paper, $5.95 


INDIA’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
1947-1977 

The Gradual Revolution 

FRANCINE R. FRANKEL 

In this powerful study, Francine Frankel 
addresses the fundamental paradox of 
India’s political economy: how can the 
goals of economic growth and 
reduction of economic and social 
disparities be reconciled, without 
unleashing the disruptive violence of a 
direct attack on the propertied castes 
and classes? She illuminates the | 
contradiction between the practice of 
accommodative politics and the 
commitment to social change that 
characterized India’s development 
policies. Cloth, $35.00. Limited 
Paperback Edition, $12.50 


ACCESS TO POWER 
Politics and the Urban Poor in 


Developing Nations 
JOAN M. NELSON 


Cities in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
have grown tremendously in the past 25 
years due mostly to the influx from rural 
areas of extremely poor people. Joan 
Nelson elucidates the implications of 
this rapid growth and concomitant 
poverty for politics. Unlike many 
scholars who have sought an 
all-encompassing theory to explain the 
political behavior of the urban poor, she 
emphasizes the complex variety in the 
economic, social, and political 
circumstances that influence this 
behavior. Center for International 
Affairs, Harvard University. 

Cloth, $27.50. Paper, $6.95 


Write for our Asian/African/Middle 
Eastern and Latin American Studies 
catalogues. 


Princeton 
University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
































PRAEGER 


` SOVIET POLICY TOWARD THE MIDDLE EAST SINCE 1970 
Revised Edition 
ROBERT O. FREEDMAN, Baltimore Hebrew College 


384 pp. 1978 $22.95 LC 78-19457 ISBN 0-03-046601I-6 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-03-046606-7 $7.95 





THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD TRADE 
` Changing Patterns and Dimensions 
ROBERT T. GREEN, University of Texas at Austin, and 
JAMES M. LUTZ, West Virginia University 
336 pp. 1978 $22.95 LC 78-19762 ISBN 0-03-045351-8 


FOREIGN POLICY MAKING IN WESTERN EUROPE 
A Comparative Approach 
edited by WILLIAM WALLACE, The Royal Institute of International Affairs, and 
W. E. PATERSON, University of Warwick 
169 pp. 1978 $20.00 LC 78-58844 ISBN 0-03-046271-1 


PROPOSALS FOR A NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 
WILLIAM CLINE, Brookings Institution, and the Staff of 
the Overseas Development Council 


ca. 448 pp. 1979 ca. $21.95 ISBN 0-03-049471-0 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-03-049466-4 ca. $6.95 


POLITICS AND PUBLIC POLICY IN KENYA AND TANZANIA 
edited by JOEL D. BARKAN, University of lowa, and 
JOHN j. OKUMU, University of Khartoum, Sudan 
316 pp. 1979 $18.95 LC 78-19470 ISBN 0-03-023206-6 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-03-052336-2 $7.95 


ONE MONEY FOR EUROPE 
edited by MICHELE FRATIANNI and THEO PEETERS, both of the 
Katholicke Universiteit, Leuven, Belgium 
ca. 225 pp. 1979 $21.95 LC 78-67228 ISBN 0-03-047526-0 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM AND THE LESS 


DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
GRAHAM BIRD. University of Surrey, England 
ca. 352 pp. 1979 $24.95 LC 78-65139 ISBN 0-03-05211-5 


THE POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION OF SPAIN AFTER FRANCO 


JOHN F COVERDALE, Northwestern University 
ca.!76 pp. April 1979 ca. $15.95 LC 78-19777 ISBN 0-03-044326-5 


PRAEGER 


Praeger Special Studies ® A Division of Holt. Rinehart and Winston, CBS Publishing Group 
383 Madison Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10017 © Prices are subject to change without norice 
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RUSSIA AND 

THE UNITED STATES 
Nikolai V. Sivachev 
Nikolai N. Yakovlev 
Translated by Olga Adler Titelbaum 





The United States in the World; Foreign Perspectives series, edited by 


Akira Iriye 
Cloth 320 pages $12.95 


THE CREATION OF A DEMOCRATIC MAJORITY, 
1928-1936 

Kristi Andersen 

Cloth 176 pages $13.00 


LAW, LEGISLATION AND LIBERTY 
Volume 3: The Political Order of a Free People 
F. A. Hayek 


Cloth 224 pages $14.00 


MUSLIM NATIONAL COMMUNISM 


IN THE SOVIET UNION 
A Revolutionary Strategy for the Colonial World 


Alexandre A. Bennigsen and S. Enders Wimbush 


Publications of the Center for Middle Eastern Studies, edited by 
Richard L. Chambers 
Cloth 296 pages Illus. $20.00 


F.D.R. AND THE PRESS FRANK MURPHY 


Graham J. White The New Deal Years 
Cloth 290 pages $13.95 Sidney Fine 

Cloth 720 pages $42.00 
DEFENSE POLITICS 
A Budgetary Perspective NEWSMAKING 
Arnold Kanter Bernard Roshco . 
Cloth 168 pages $12.50 Paper 170pages $3.95 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


CHICAGO | 


Chicago 60637 

















For a broad range of 
political,social and 
economic issues... 


PUBLIC POLICY 
Editorial Chairman: John D. Montgomery 
Editor: Edith Stokey 


PUBLIC POLICY is a quarterly journal of the social sciences designed 
to keep pace with the concerns of economists, political scientists, 
historians, and sociologists, as well as government practitioners, in 
matters of public policy. Special issues focus on areas of current 
interest, such as the valuation of life and income maintenance. 

Using scholarly methods to analyze public policies, the journal opens 
its pages to social scientists interested in all aspects of public issues. It 
is edited at the John F. Kennedy School of Government, Harvard 
University. 

Subscription: Volume 27, 1979 $22.00 

Outside the U.S. add $5.00 for postage and handling. 


One of the world’s most 
important economics 
journals... 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Editor: Robert Dorfman 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS publishes original 
research in all areas of economics, including contributions to the 
substance of economic science and innovations in methodology. The 
articles present a broad view of current work at or near the frontiers of 
the subject. Subscribers also receive symposia on important topics of 
wide interest, such as Economics of the New Left; Time in Economic 
Life; Rawls’ A Theory of Justice; the work of Alvin H. Hansen; and 
The Economics of Information. 


Edited at Harvard University since 1886, the journal is one of the most 
influential economics periodicals published today. © 

Subscription: Volume 93, 1979 $25.00 

Outside U.S. add $7.00 for postage and handling. 


To subscribe or request a sample copy, write to: 
Subscription Department E2353-D 
Cy John Wiley & Sons 605 Third Avenue New York, N.Y. 10016 








Restraints on War 


Studies in the Limitation of Armed Conflict 

Edited by MICHAEL HOWARD. This collection of studies by historians, lawyers and political 
scientists traces the attempts to keep the conduct of war within reasonable bounds, from the great 
day of the Hague and Geneva Conventions to the contemporary discussion on how to limit wars 
fought with nuclear weapons—and to the no less difficult problems of applying restraints to “wars 
of national liberation.” 

1979 187 pp. $16.95 


Class Ideology and Ancient Political Theory 


Socrates, Plato and Aristotle in Social Context 


N. WOOD and E.M. WOOD. Examining ancient political theory within its historical context, this 
study of the political thought of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle shows that their political thinking 
defended and justified the values and ways of life of the declining and decaying landed aristocracy 
in opposition to Athenian democracy. 

1978 292 pp. $17.95 


Devolution 


VERNON BOGDANOR. Based largely on primary sources, this first scholarly account of the 
controversy deals with the history of proposals for devolution, giving special attention to the issue 
of Irish Home Rule as well as examining the growing demand for devolution in contemporary 
politics, and the effects which recent legislation will have upon the structure of government in 
Britain. 

1979 256 pp. cloth $14.95 paper $5.95 


From the Other Shore and 


The Russian People and Socialism 


ALEXANDER HERZEN; with an Introduction by ISAIAH BERLIN. Herzen was Russia’s greatest 
social thinker and a brilliant political journalist. In From the Other Shore, a collection of essays and 
dialogues written between 1847 and 1851, he analyzes the 1848 Revolution in Paris, and in his open 
letter The Russian People and Socialism Herzen defends the integrity of the Russian masses against 
Jules Michelet’s charges. 

1979 240 pp. paper $5.50 


G.D.H. Cole and Socialist Democracy 


A.W. WRIGHT. This book provides a comprehensive and penetrating account of G.D.H. Cole 
(1889-1959), Britain’s outstanding socialist theorist of the twentieth century. As the intellectual 
leader of Guild Socialism early in the century as well as a leading influence on the developing New 
Left almost fifty years later, the encyclopedic and prolific “Red Professor” tutored a whole genera- 
tion of British socialists. 


1979 288 pp.; frontis. $33.00 


Industrial Politics 


ROBERT CURRIE. In this thorough analysis of the problems of worker’s control and industrial 
democracy in Britain, the author shows how utilitarian liberal-democratic individualism has 
shaped both the trade unions and the Labour Party, as well as the whole character of society in 
industrial Britain. 

1979 308 pp. $26.00 


Prices are subject to change. 


OXFORD Publishers of 
UNIVERSITY Fine Books for 
PRESS Five Centuries 





200 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 























“The best book now available on the decision- 


C ongres S making processes linking bureaucrats and 


congressmen. ... A model blending of theory 


and evidence, overlaid with a lot of good 
and the judgment and political sensitivity.” 
——Richard Fenno 
B “An indispensable book for political scientists 
ure aucr acy studying Congress, and highly relevant for 
many others whose interest is in bureaucratic 
A Theory of Influence decision-making.” —Samuel C. Patterson 
R. Douglas Arnold 


“A challenging, thought-provoking, imagina- 
tive contribution that greatly enhances the 
field.” —Herbert Kaufman $17.50 


What impact do social science and research 
| S able have on the solution of real life problems? 
Lindblom and Cohen believe that social 
scientists are crippled by a misunderstanding 
K nowledge of their own trade. What they should do, 
the authors maintain, is reexamine their fun- 
Social Science and Social Problem damental pursuits and practices and carefully 
Solving reconsider their role in relation to other routes 


; to social problem solving. A Yale Fastback 
Charles E. Lindblom and David K. Cohen Cloth $10.00 Paper $3.95 


, The Philosophy, Politics, and Society series 
Philo S ophy has appeared at intervals since 1956, and its 
9 five volumes constitute a virtual history of 
pa Anglo-American progress in political theory 
Po litics and over more than two decades. This new vol- 
9 ume, focusing on questions in political 
> philosophy that have been raised by the recent 
S ociety work of John Rawls and Robert Nozick, 
includes essays on justice, democratic theory 
Fifth Series —and its relation to justice—and the relation- 


edited by Peter Laslett and James Fishkin hae a aad helavior and political 


pay Tis . In 1917 the Congress of the United States 

Citiz enship granted citizenship for Puerto Ricans. This 

careful and concise study reveals the com- 

» plexity of the argumentation through which 

and E Í | ) pire Congress arrived at its decision and dispels 

two widely credited and competing myths: 
A Legislative History of American that the vast majority of Puerto Ricans 
Citizenship for Puerto Ricans yearned for citizenship, or that citizenship 
was imposed on them so that their young men 
could be drafted into the army. For anyone 
seriously interested in the political status of 
Puerto Rico, this book will be essential 
reading. $7.95 


José A. Cabranes 








Yale University Press New Haven and London 
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Now in paperback 


Sissela Bok’s 


landmark exploration 
of a pervasive-yet seldom 
discussed-social dilemma 


“A rare achievement. By 
bringing ethical theory and 
the perplexities of moral 
decision into confrontation, 
Sissela Bok sharpens and 
illuminates both.” 

—PAUL A. FREUND 


“A work of admirable intellec- 
tual rigor” —Boston Globe 







“A fascinating and exception- 


ally important book." 
—ANTHONY LEWIS 


“It is pleasant to find a work of 


such analytical power 
devoted to a set of severely 
practical problems.” 

—J.M. CAMERON, 
N.Y. Review of Books 


now at your 
bookstore 





Tom Vintae ¢ 


A division of Random House 


REACHING JUDGMENT 


AT NUREMBERG 

The Untold Story of How the 
Nazi War Criminals Were Judged 
Bradley F Smith 

“Fascinating and revealing informa- 
tion that opens up new avenues of 
inquiry...into the entire question of 
accountability for war-making and 
the vexed question of ‘victor’s jus- 
tice.” —The New Yorker 

@ Meridian F503/$5.95 


THE ESSENTIAL MARX 

The Non-Economic Writings 
Saul K. Padover 

A lively, offbeat collection of writ- 
ings on literature, art, education, 
history, science, religion, women 
and the family which often do not 
find their way into anthologies 
on Marx. 

® Mentor Original ME1709/$2.50 


WASHINGTON 

The Indispensable Man 

James Thomas Flexner 

Here is “an exceptional one-volume 
life of the great nationmaker’ 
(Chicago Tribune) which traces his 
story from the rashness of youth to 
the infirmities of old age. 

® Mentor ME1742/$2.95 


NIXON AGONISTES 

The Crisis of the 

Self-Made Man, Revised 

Garry Wills 

“A stunning, astonishing book.... 
Wills makes Richard Nixon a 
sympathetic—even tragic—figure, 
while at the same time being ap- 
palled by him....His analyses of 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, Richard Hofstad- 
ter and others are marvelous.’ 
—N.Y. Times. 

© Signet ME1750/$2.50 


Send for a free catalog of College Paperbacks 


ID O® 


NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY /EDUCATION 
Dept. 33, 120 Woodbine Street, Bergenfield, New Jersey 07621 




















Structure & Behaviour 
in Central Agencies 


f COLIN N$ 
COMEBELE 






Arms Control 
s% a, Changing 
Political Contex: 


` |ARMS& 
RR POLITICS 
1958-49781" 





*Both available in U.S.A. from New York University Press 


te Macmillar; of Canada 


The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited 
70 Bond Street, Tow énto, Ontario Canada M5B 1X3 








THE SUPERBUREAUCRATS 
by Colin Campbell and George 
Szablowski 


The first systematic study of central agencies in 
Canadian Government, and the roles they play 
in the policy process. The authors’ theoretical 
framework aims to explain the development of 
executive bureaucratic institutions in Western 
political systems. Based on data collected in the 
course of extensive interviews, the book 
examines, inter alia, the following topics: 
Structure of Authority; Organizational Roles; 
Career Paths and Orientations of Senior 
Officials; Interactions and Participation in the 
Policy Process; Bureaucratic Accountability. The 
authors conclude with a critical evaluation of 
central agencies’ performance and make 
proposals for reforms 

Of special interest to students of Comparative 
Public Administration, Comparative Politics, 
Canadian Government, and Public Policy. 


May 1979 $9.95 paper 288 pages 





ARMS AND POLITICS, 1958-1978: 
Arms Control in a Changing Political 
Context 

by Robin Ranger 


A comprehensive and timely study of the 
ongoing struggle to control arms proliferation. 

Discusses such landmark conferences as the 
1958 Surprise Attack Conference, the 1963 
Partial Test Ban and the 1968 Proliferation 
Treaty negotiations, and the SALT talks of the 
seventies, with particular emphasis on the 
interactions among the world leaders who met 
to negotiate, the theories and goals they brought 
to the conference table, and the political and 
military confrontations of the cold war. 

Must reading for diplomats, politicians, and 
students of international relations. 


June 1979 $19.95 288 pages 
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the superlatives. 


“There is no better source to turn to for understanding the 
beginnings of the process through which America lost touch 
with reality in the Orient than Michael Schaller’s excellent 
study.” —Martin J. Sherwin, New York Times Book Review 
THE U.S. CRUSADE IN CHINA 1938-1945 

Michael Schaller $14.95 


“The most thorough, thoughtful study yet available of 
China’s oil potential. Harrison assembles very extensive 
estimates from many sources...and explores the potentialities 
for conflict or co-operation.’—John K. Fairbank, New York 
Review of Books 

CHINA, OIL, AND ASIA: 

Conflict Ahead? 

Selig S. Harrison $13.00 


The most respected history of modern China, enhanced by 
careful updating and new material on the post-Mao era. As in 
the first edition, “it is written in a brisk, pungent style, and its 
keynote is realism.’—New York Times Book Review 

20TH CENTURY CHINA: 

Third Edition 

O. Edmund Clubb $20.00 cloth, $7.50 paper 


“A very readable account...the stories of three Americans— 
Roger S. Greene, Thomas W. Lamont, and George E. Sokolsky 
—who played key roles in shaping American opinion 

about the Far East.’—Foreign Affairs 

THE CHINESE CONNECTION 

Warren l. Cohen $16.50 


“The first major collective effort to examine the cold war in 
Asia...a valuable addition to the literature. It has provided 
answers to many questions and corrected some of the major 
misconceptions.’— Political Science Quarterly 

THE ORIGINS OF THE COLD WAR IN ASIA 

Edited by Yonosuke Nagai and Akira lriye $20.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 
_ 136 South Broadway, Tinton, NY 10533 
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Winstanley the Digger 


A Literary Analysis of Radical 
Ideas in the English Revolution 


T. Wilson Hayes 


Here is a complete literary analysis 

of the works of Gerrard Winstanley— 
the quintessential English Christian 
communist who founded the utopian 
Digger colony in Surrey, a radical 
attempt to till land in common and 
assert the rights of the rural poor. 
$16.50 


George I, Elector 
and King 
Ragnhild Hatton 


In this first modern biography of 
George I, Hatton brings to life a mon- 
arch, and aman, very different from 
the one history has shown us. Based 
on previously unavailable material, 
this reassessment sheds light on his 
private as well as public life and on his 
place in English history. $15.00 





Japan as Number One 
Lessons for America 


Ezra F. Vogel 


A low crime rate. Strong family ties. 
Highly motivated workers. A stable 
currency. Perhaps Japan's remarkable 
success story could teach America and 
the West a few lessons. Vogel believes 
it's time we began paying attention. 
$12.50 


Scientists in Power 
Spencer Weart 


The astonishing story of the small 
group of French scientists who 
sketched a workable nuclear reactor in 
1939 reveals the close, and complex, 
relations among science, government, 
and industry. $17.50 


Commissars, 
Commanders, and. 
Civilian Authority 


The Structure of 
Soviet Military Politics 


Timothy J. Colton 


In explaining the extraordinary stabil- 
ity in army-party relations in terms of 
over-lapping interests rather than con- 
trolling mechanisms, Colton offers a 
major case for the comparative study 
of military politics in this compelling 
interpretation of Soviet Union civil- 
military relations. Russian Research 
Center Studies, 79 $25.00 


Harvard 
University 
Press 


Camt © . - Å 02438 
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Significant new l 
books from Cornell... ` 


Rockefeller of New York 


Executive Power in the Stetehouse 


By ROBERT H. CONNERY and GERALD BENJAMIN. 
This absorbing book is at once a history of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller’s fifteen-year governorship and, more im- 
portantly, a balanced assessment of his performance. 
The authors pinpoint Rockefeller's successes and fail- 
ures, and use them as a springboard for probing the 
limits of state executive power in the United States to- 
day. 18 black-and-white photographs. $15.00 


New York: State and City 


By DAVID MALDWYN ELLIS. The remarkable diversity 
of New York State emerges in this panoramic overview. 
The author presents the highlights of the state’s history, 
explores the major themes, ‘and artfully interweaves 
New York City’s history with that of the state. 5 maps, 16 
black-and-white photographs. $9.95 


| IOKIN 70 
PUPPI ~ 


The Textile Wrangle 


Conflict in Japanese-American Relations, 1969-1971 

By |. M. DESTLER, HARUHIRO FUKUI, and HIDEO 
SATO. A major crisis in U.S.-Japanese relations began 
in 1969 when the United States demanded that Japan 
restrict her exports on man-made fiber and woolen tex- 
tile products. This book, based on extensive research 
and interviewing in Washington and Tokyo, reconstructs 
that crisis and subjects it to close analysis. $19.50 


Economic Growth and Structural Change in Taiwan 


The Postwar Experience of the Republic of China 

Edited by WALTER GALENSON. Since World War lI, Taiwan has enjoyed the highest 
rate of economic growth in the world, with the possible exception of Japan. In this book 
seven eminent economists, including a Nobel Prize winner, examine and evaluate the 
Taiwan experience. They deal in depth with all major sectors and activities of the 
economy — agriculture, industry, labor, foreign trade, fiscal policy, and structural change. 


$29.50 
Plato's “Apology of Socrates” 


An Interpretation, with a New Translation 
By THOMAS G. WEST. This book offers the first book-length commentary in English on 
Plato’s best-known dialogue, as well as a new, literal translation, accompanied by notes 
that elucidate important Greek terms and identify political events and personages re- 
ferred to by Socrates. “West's discussion will prove especially useful to those seriously 
interested in Plato’s thought but unable to read his work in the original Greek” 

- —Library Journal. $12.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS ithaca, New York 14850 






..the philosophical autobiography of a generation eager to sweep away its illusions: 





— Le Nouvel Observateur 


Barbarism with a Human Face exploded on Western Europe last year with an impact that 
has not been produced for some time by a new philosophical and political position. It has 


sold over 100,000 copies in France alone. 


Bernard-Henri Lévy offers here a personal, im- 
passioned exposition of the failure of philosophy 
—especially Marxist philosophy and its expo- 
nents such as Sartre —to explain history. Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s Gulag Archipelago produced the 
personal apocalypse that resulted in this new 
view of the reality beneath the mask of social- 
ism. The very notion of revolution as liberation 
from oppression has been proved invalid; Lévy 
says: “Apply Marxism in any country you want, 
you will always find Gulag in the end’ 


For Lévy the good society is an impossible 
dream; power and the ultimate embodiment 
of power—the state—have existed from the 
beginning. Mankind can halt its continuing 
slide into barbarism only by ridding itself of all 
illusions, however comforting. 

~ hardcover $10.00 


Menachem 


Ba WHITE 
~~ NIGHTS 


The Story 
of a Prisoner 
in Russia 


The Times of London has called this beauti- 
fully written and compelling memor by the 
Prime Minister of Israel nothing less than 
one of the greatest pieces of prison litera 
ture imine world Itis a moving account 

ol Bean s incarceration in Lubianka Prison. 
anc his eventual release and return to 

Israel to become the leader of his country 


Ever those familiar with Begins rise to 
power will be unprepared for his great gifts 
äs awnter Written in a cool. spare prose. 
Whte Nights is a powerful. urgent. and 
protoundly moving document 


hardcover $8 95 








Harper œ Row 


10 E. 53d St., New York 10022 


“longs for things higher, warmer and purer 
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Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn 










On the atternoon of June 8, 1978, the author 
of The Gulag Archipelago delivered the com- 
mencement address at Harvard University 
before a crowd estimated at more than 
20,000. During the next two days, front-page 
newspaper stories coast to coast reported 
on it and many papers endorsed or dis- 
agreed with it in leading editorials. 


Attempting, as he said, “to deal with certain 
aspects of the West in our days as | see 
them; Solzhenitsyn appeals to the West to 
recognize values and goals ee human 
happiness. “The human soul’ he declared, 






















than those offered by today's mass living... 


This volume presents the complete text of 
A World Split Apart in Russian and in English 
paperback CN690 $2.95 


A WORLD 
SPLIT APART 


882 
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The Political Sue Thesaurus was created to provide a “terminology-’ 
regulating” device for'a computer-based information storage and retrieval system 
being designed at-the University Center for International Studies, University of 
Pittsburgh, in conjunction with the American Political Science-Association. This” : 
information system is now in 1 published form and kriown as United States Political. ` 


Science Documents. : 


The Political Science Thesauri comprises, in addition to a foreword and a l 
preface, a Description and Use. of the Thesaurus section, the Thesaurus of Terms, 
a Permuted Index, a Hierarchical Index, and three Appendices—Thesaurus Rules — 
and Conventions, Sources of Terms Used in the Data..Bank, and a list of 
Participants in the production and creation of the Thesaurus. The main body’of . > 
the. publication—the Thesaurus of Terms—consists of Part: I: Political Scie ce < 
„Terminology and Part IT: Geographical/Political Areas. K 

The Political Science Thesaurus is available in both casebound and paperbau._ : 
editions of-470 pages. The paperback is $15.00 to individuals and $25.00 te” 
institutions. Orders should be sent to the American Political Science Association. 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Checks should bi 
made payable to the American Political Science Association, and APSA members , 
should deduct 20% from the total. : 
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Unversity of Pittsburgh * . 
G-6 Mervis Hall 
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